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RIVER REGULAT\ON, FLOOD CONTROL, AND WATER COiNSERVA 

TION AND UTILIZATION. 



TVESDAY, DECEMBEB 19, 1916. 

• 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Commerce, 

Washington^ I), C\ 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m. in the committee room, 
Capitol, pursuant to call, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher presiding. 

Present: Senators Fletcher (chairman), Vardaman,Kirby, Shields, 
Martin, Sherman, Watson, Kenyon, Jones, Nelson, and Harding. 

The committee proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14777), "An 
act to provide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River 
and of the Sacramento River, Cal., and for other purposes," which 
is as follows: 

[H. R. 14777, Sixty-fourth CongresB, first session.] 

AN ACT To provide for the control of the floods of the Misfsissippi River and the Sacra- 
mento River, California, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of Ameriea in Congress assembled, Tliat for controlling the flood.s of the 
Mississippi River and continuing its improvement from the Head of the Passes 
to the mouth of the Ohio River the Secretary of War is hereby empowered, au- 
thorized, and directed to carry on continuously, by hired labor or otherwise, 
the plans of the Mississippi River Commission heretofore or hereafter adopted, 
to be paid for as appropriations may from time to time be made by law, not to 
exceed in the aggregate $45,000,000: Provided, That not more than $10,000,000 
shall be expended therefor during any one fiscal year. 

(a) All money appropriated under authority of this section shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War in accordance with the 
plans, specifications, and recommendations of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion as approved by the Chief of Engineers, for controlling the floods and for 
the general improvement of the Mississippi River, and for surveys, including 
tlie survey from the Head of the Passes to the headwaters of the river, and 
a survey of the Atchafalaya Outlet so far as may be necessary to determine 
the cost of protecting its basin from the flood waters of the Mississippi River 
either by its divorcement from the Mississippi River or by other means, and 
for salaries, clerical, office, traveling, and miscellaneous expenses of the 
Mississippi River Commission. 

(b) That no money appropriated under authority of this section shall be 
expended in the construction or repair of any levee unless and until assur- 
ances have been given satisfactory to the commission that local Interests pro- 
tested thereby will contribute for such construction and repair a sum which 
the commission shall determine to be just and equitable but which shall be 
not less than one-half of such sum as may have been allotted by the commis- 
sion for such work : Prm^ided, That such contributions shall be expended 
under the direction of the commission, or In such manner as It may require 
or approve, but no contribution made by any State or levee district shall be 
expended in any other State or levee district except with the approval of the 
authorities of the State or district so contributing. 

'7 ' 
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4 KIVEB REGULATIOK AND* WATEB COK0EBYATION. 

(c) Any funds which may hereafter be' appropriated under authority of 
this act for iniprovinj; the Mississippi River between tlie Head of the I'jsses 
and the month of the Ohio River, and which xnay be allotted to levees, may 
bo expende<l upon any part of said river bet^veen the Head of the Passes 
and Rock Island, Illinois. 

(d) No money appropriated under anthoiitr of this act shall be expended 
in payment for any right of way for any levee which mny he aitistructed in 
cooi)eration with any State or levee district under authority of thin act, but 
all such rights of way shall be provided free of cost to the Unit«rl Stateti: 
Provided, That no money paid or expense incarrecl by any State iff levee 
district in securing such rights of way, or In any tetnporary works €i emev' 
fjency during an impending flood, or for the maintenance of any levw Uhef 
shall be computetl as a part of the contrlbatloo of sudi State of levee dfsfrtct 
toward the construction or repair of any levee within the meaning of imt&^ 
graph (b) of this section. 

That the watercour-^es connected with the Mfsslssiiipi River to s«ch extent 
as may l>e necessary to exclude the flood waters from the upper limltf?^ lyf 
ixny delta basin, together with the Ohio RItct from Its mouth to the luoutli 
of the Cache River, may, in the discretion of said commission, receive altbt- 
ments for improvements now underway or hereafter to be undertaken. 

ITiwn the completion of any levee constructeef f<er flood control under aulllotilt^ 
of this act, said levee shall be turned over to the levee district protected thereby 
for maintenance thereafter ; but for all other purposes the United States shall' 
retain such control over the same as it may have the w^kt to exercise upon: 
such completion. 

8ACBAMENT0 BIVER, CAUEVKMUU 

Sec. 2. That for controlling the floods, remoflB;^^ tl^ €Bm^ and continuing: 
the improvement of the Sacramento River, California, In accoirdance with the 
plans of the California Debris Commission, the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and directed to carry on continuonsfy. by I'lired" hiAar or otherwise, 
the. plan of said commission contained in its report su&mCDitedi AngMt tenth, nine- 
teen hundred and ten, and printed in House Document Nimiftered Eighty-one, 
Sixty-second Congress, flrst session, as modified bj the seomtt aC tuM commission 
submitted February eighth, nineteen hundred and tlilrteen;. approved by the 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army and the* Boaird of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, and printed in Rivers and HainbDity Cbmrnfitltoe Document 
Numbered Five, Sixty- third Congress, flrst sessfonv £n soi far a» said plan pro- 
vides for the rectification and enlargement of rfvev ehonnsils* and! the construc- 
tion of weirs, to be paid for as appropriations may ftom time tn» tfme be made 
by law, not to exceed In the aggregate $5,600,000: Provided, That not more 
than $1,000,000 shall be expended therefor during' ms^ one* fiscal] year. 

(a) All money appropriated under authority of this section shall be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, In accordance^ with the plans, speci- 
fications, and recommendations of the Californfa D(R)rfi» Cbmmlsslon, as ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers, for the control of flbod^ cemovfkl of debris, 
and the general improvement of the Sacramento* RLver: Provided, That no 
money shall be expended under authority of this sectiivni until assurances have 
been given satisfactory to the Secretary of War (a) that the State of California 
will contribute annually for such work a smn etjoal' to* s«ch sum as may be 
expende<l annually therefor by the United States under authority of tols section ; 
(b) that such equal contributions by the State of Cailiifornla will c^mtlnue an- 
nually until the full equal share of the cost of such work shall have been con- 
tributed by said State; and (c) that the river levees contemplated in the report 
of the California Debris Commission, dated August tenth, nineteen hundred 
and ten, will be constructed to such grade and section and within such time as 
may be required by said commission: Provided further, That said State shall 
not be required to expend for such work, for any one year, a sum larger than 
that expended thereon by the United States during the same year: And prck 
vidcd further, That the total contributions so required of the State of California 
shall not exceed In the aggregate $5,600,000. 

(b) All money contributed by the State of California^ as herein provided, 
shall be exi)en(led under the direction of the California Debris (Vmunission and 
in such manner as it may require or approve, and no money appi^opriated under 
authority of this section shall be expended in the purchase of or payment for 
any right of way, easement, or land acquired for the purposes of this improve- 
ment but all such rights of way, easements, and lands slxall be provided free of 
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cost to the United States : Provided, That no monev paid or exnense lnriirrp.1 
fo^fn^f """". ^ computed as a part of the contribution o?the'1?a1lofC^ 
K^S'SprCaTol^t^'lJSoT^"' •'^■•^'" ^■•"^••^^ '- with^ln^Vnfe^l;. 
<c) I pon the completion of all works for flood control herein authoi-lzwl 

h^ftJ^^'S t""a^S"*' """' '" .*!!" ^^"^ °' California fl^rmalnt^nan^ 
cuereaiter , but for all other purposes the Ulted States shall retain snoh mn. 

trol over the same as It may have the right to exercL« u,Z suS comSoa 

GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

.«Sf; ^' '^}V^ *" ^*^® provisions of existing law relating to examinations and 
.sur>e>8 and to works of improvement of rivers and harbors shall apply so far 
as applicable to examinations and surveys and to works of improvement re- 
lating to flood control. And the expenditures of funds hereafter appropriated 
fur works and projecte relating to flood control shall be made in accordance 
with and subject to the law governing the disbursement and expenditure of 
ramls appropriated for the improvement of rivers and harbors 

All exttmlnatlonB and surveys of projects relating to flood control shall in- 
clue a comprehensive study of the watershed or watersheds, and tlie report 
tnereon in addition to any other matter upon which a report Is required shall 
give such data as it may be practicable to secure in regard to (a) the extent 
and character of the area to be affected by the proposed improvement; (b) 
the probable effect upon any navigable water or waterway; (c) the possible 
economical development and utilization of water power; and (d) such other 
uses as may be properly related to or coordinated with the project. And the 
heads of the several departments of the Government may, in their discretion, 
upon the request of the Secretary of War, detail representatives from their 
respective departments to assist the engineers of the Army in the study and 
examination of such watersheds, to the end that duplication of work may be 
iiv<>icled and the various services of the Government economically coordinated 
therein: Pravided, That all reports on preliminary examinations hereafter 
authorized, together with the report of the Board ot Engineers for. Rivers and 
Harbors thereon, shall be submitted to the Secretary of War by the Chief of 
Engineers, with his recommendations, and shall be transmitted by the Secretary 
of War to the House of Representatives, and are hereby ordered to be printed 
when so made« 

In tlie consideration of all works and projects relating to flood control which 
may lie submittetl to the Board of P^iijrineeis for llivws and Harbors for con- 
sideration and recommendation, said board shall in addition to any other mat- 
ters u|X)n which It may be required to report, state Its opinion as to (a) what 
Fwleral interest, if any, is involved In the proposal Improvement; (b) what 
share of the expense, if any, should be Iwrne by the Unite<l States; and (c) 
the advisability of adopting the project. 

All examinations and reports which may now be made by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors upon request of the Conmiittee on Rivers and 
Harbors relating to works or projects of navigaticm shall in like manner be 
made upon request of the CJommittee on Flood Control on all works and pro- 
ject.s relating to flood control. 

Sec. 4. That the salary of the civilian members of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission shall hereafter be $5,000 per annum. 

Passed the House of Representatives May 17, 1916. 

The Chairman. Senator Newlands is present and desires to be 
heard regarding the bill. You may proceed, Senator. 

STATEMEHT OF UNITED STATES SENATOR FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 

OF NEVADA. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to state 
in the first place I disclaim any unfriendliness to either one of these 

Krojects. On the contrary I believe in them. I know something about 
oth of them. I liave seen the country both with experts and with- 
out, and I believe that these projects are meritorious projects. But I 
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wish to call your attention to the fact that there are two bills pend- 
ing before the Senate. One, a bill (H. E. 14777) which covers these 
two projects with some general provisions for laying down rules for 
the investigation of future projects, and the other a bill introduced 
by myself (S. 5736), which provide for a general system of investi- 
gation and work regarding flood control. Now, the character of the 
two bills is shown by their titles. House bill 14777, Calendar J)l, is an 
act to provide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River 
and of the Sacramento River, Cal., and for other purposes. The 
Senate bill (Xo. 5736) which I have introduced, and it is a condensa- 
tion and modification of bills that I have introduced for 12 vears 
past, is entitled "A bill to promote interstate commerce, agriculture, 
and the general welfare by providing for the development and con- 
trol of waterways and water resources, for water conservation for 
flood control, prevention and protection ; for the application of flood 
waters to beneficial uses; and for cooperation in such work with 
States and other agencies, and for other purposes." The difference 
between the two bills, both with the same object, is that the House bill 
is a local bill relating to the lower Sacramento and the lower Missis- 
sippi Rivers, while the bill which I have introduced applies to every 
watershed in the Union and to all navigable as well as source streams. 

The bills are not contradictory. Under the bill which I offer the 
work on the Mississippi River and the Sacramento River can be 
done, and you cau have the necessary amendments inserted in that 
bill, as the only project appropriations now asked for are for these 
two projects, and then you will have a bill covering these two proj- 
ects and also a bill covering the entire Union and providing thus a 
scheme of coordination of the scientific services, of cooperation with 
States, and of investigation, a scheme involving the expenditure for 
investigation and plans of whatever simi you fix — a million dollars 
or more — involving ultimately the reports by the organization thus 
created on projects resembling the Sacramento and the Mississippi 
project, which, after approval of Congress can be covered by the 
necessary appropriations. I want you to dismiss from your minds 
that part of the bill which I have been long urging, which calls for 
the sum of $60,000,000 annually for a period of 10 years. I still be- 
lieve, however, that the wise thing to do is to candidly declare at 
the outset that we are entering upon a great governmental work 
involving ultimately the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, so that plans can be formed commensurate with the undertaking 
and not minimized plans simply to meet temporary conditions and 
pressure. 

Senator Vardaman. Does your bill embody substantially the pro- 
visions with reference to the Sacramento and the Mississippi Rivers 
of the flood-control bill that we are now considering? 

Senator Newlands. Absolutely; only it includes the storage of 
water for irrigation, the development of water power, intensive 
cultivation 

Senator Vardaman (interrupting). You provide that in another 
place; but if your bill provides the relief that the bill we are now 
considering does with reference to these two projects, and the work 
is to be done substantially as provided for in these two bills — ^you 
have been fighting for this for 10 years, and there is a great deal 
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of merit in your ideas — are you willing to imperil the interests of 
the people living along these two rivers in oraer to force Congress 
to take this great comprehensive plan of yours? Why not let this 
bill go through, and then fight for the larger, and allow immediate 
relief for these people? 

Senator Newlands. There are other sections of the country that 
are suffering, not perhaps in the same degree as the lower Missis- 
sippi, but in high aegree, and if you go along with a system of con- 
sidering an individual project here and there we will reach no com- 
Erehensive results, and the proper way is to proceed on the lines I 
ave indicated, which will provide only a moderate appropriation 
for organization, investigation, and plans. 

Senator Ken yon. What does your bill commit this Congress to; 
or does it commit Congress to the expenditure of any considerable 
sum? 

Senator Newl..vnds. No, sir. 

Senator Kenton. Dependent on the report of this committee? 

Senator Newlands. It does not commit Congress to any further 
expenditure. 

Senator Kenyon. It takes care of these two projects? 

Senator Newlands. Yes. I want to state to you that in the bill 
which I am urging I am willing that the appropriations for projects 
in that bill shall be entirely eliminated and that you shall sulbstitute 
these two provisions regarding the Sacramento and Mississippi 
Eivers. 

Senator Harding. Suppose the committee recommends these two 
bills and starts them under way and at this same session adopts your 
bill creatine this commission? 

Senator Newlands. You would have to pass it in the House. 
There is such a difference of views that, unless you unionize these 
two bills in one bill as a substitute for the House bill, you can not get 
anything. 

Senator Kenyon. I don't see why the Mississippi people object 
to his plan. 

Senator Vardaman, As a matter of fact, I can understand if we 
are to put this on the House bill, it won't pass the House. It 
will not pass the House. They have never been able to make any 
progress m the House. This bill has passed the House. It gives the 
relief that Senator Newlands's bill proposes. Then, in the name of 
God and truth and justice, why should these people be held up in 
order that it might be put upon another bill the passage of which is 
very doubtful in the House? 

Senator Newlands. You can test it very quickly in conference 
committee as to whether the bill is going to pass the House. I 
believe it will pass the House; Senator Vardaman believes it won't. 
I believe that unless you place every watershed in this country in 
the line of relief it won't pass the Senate. I am perfectly willing 
that the entire appropriation shall be stricken out and the appro- 
priations for the Sacramento and Mississippi Rivers substituted, and 
provide for a reasonable sum anywhere from a million dollars up- 
ward for the general work of organization and investigation. 

Senator Vardaman. This bill that we propose here provides for 
investigation along the lines that you have proposed. 
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Senator Newlands. It is not upon the lines I propose. It pre- 
serves simply the present system which I claim is a faulty system. 
What is to be the action of this committee ? Suppose you propose as 
a substitute for this bill the bill which I have offered, with the Sac- 
ramento and the Mississippi River appropriations in it ? Then it 
goes into conference between the House and the Senate. Now, we 
will assume that the House disagrees, and the conferees disagree, and 
the House supports the House conferees ; still you have a chance to 
retire from your substitute bill and to let the House bill go through. 
You can't imperil le^slation at this session, in my judgment, upon 
this matter by providing for a comprehensive system. We have 
struggled 12 years for a comprehensive plan, and we have struggled 
along the lines indicated and urged a general measure, and we nave' 
found that men who are interested in the specific projects are so*» 
wrapped up in them that they will not consider a general measure,. 

In 1906, or thereabouts, Mr. Roosevelt organized the Inland Water- 
ways Commission. He realized then the unsatisfactory character of 
^1.0 ,.^vprs and harbors bill, and the dissatisfaction of the country witbv 
the kind of legislation that was goiniT o^ ^^'^ — ' ' ^^- "^^^^^^ 

Waterways Commission and t.,^* " - -- wxganizea .x.. ^ 

was a mirr^^- * " . ^^c on it Mr. Burton as chairman. I 

-- .^o. 01 that commission with Mr. Burton and Senator 

liankhead and Senator Warner, the Chief of Engineers, the Chief of 
the Reclamation Service, the Chief of the Forestry Service, and one 
or two or three chiefs of other scientific services that relate to water,^ 
and we made a thorough investigation of this question, visitmg every 
section of the country— the Mississippi River, the Missouri River, the 
Pacific coast, and other sections— and thoroughly familiarized our- 
selves with the whole question from the legislative point of view. 1 
want to say that before the report of that Waterways Commission 
was made I had presented a bill including this scheme of general 
legislation, and when that committee sat in deliberation for weeks and 
months here under the leadership of Mr. Burton we sent in a report 
calling for the coordination of services, cooperation with States, and 
calling for investigation of plans and works. Let me read you a few 
sentences from that reportr-recollect that was over 10 years ago. 
[Reading :] 

A. We recommend that hereafter phins for the improvement of navigation In 
Inland waterways, or for any use of these waterways In connection with inter- 
state commerce, shall take account of the purification of the waters, the develop- 
ment of power, the control of floods, the reclamation of lands by irrigation and 
drainage, and all other uses of the waters or oeneiits to be derived from their 

control. , ^. ^ ^x. 

B. We recommend that hereafter both local and general benefits to the people 
shall be fully considered in any such plans for the improvement of navigation ia 
inland waterwavs or for any use of these waterways in connection with inter- 
state commerce ; and that wherever practicable Federal agencies shall cooperate 
with States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and individuals with a 
view to an equitable distribution of costs and benefits. 

C. We recommend that hereafter any plans for the navigation or other use of 
inland waterways In connection with Interstate commerce shall take full ac- 
count of transfer facilities and sites and of the location of tracks, grades, 
bridges, dams, depots, and other works on navigable and source streams, with 
a view to equitable cooperation between waterway and railway facilities for 
the promotion of commerce and the benefit of the people. 

D. We recommend that any plans for improving the inland waterways shall* 
take account of the present and prospective relation of rail lines tQ fjpch water- 
ways and shall ascertain so far as may be whether such waterways when im- 
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provetl will be effectively used in the face of railway competition ; and that the 
relations between railways and waterways be further examined with the pur- 
I)ose of devising means of rendering: the two systems complementary and har- 
monious and making such fair division of traffic that rates and management 
may be coordinated economically and with benefit to the country. 

E. We recommend the adoption of means for ascertaining regidarly all fact^" 
related to traffic on the inland waterways and for publishing the same in a 
form suitable for general use. 

F'. We recommend th«* adoption of means for ascertainlnj: and ren<!ering 
nvailahle. at such rate as to meet public necessities, all requisite data related 
to the physical character and general utility of the navigable and source streams 
of the country. 

0. We recommend that hereafter any plans for tlie use of inland waterways 
in c*onnection with interstate wmmerce shall regard the streams of the country 
a^ an asset to the jjeople, shall take full account of the conservation of all 
rt-sources connected with running waters, and shall look to the protection of 
These resources from monopoly and to their administration in the Interests of 
the people. 

H. Vfe recommend that the Congress be asked to make suitable provision 
f<»r Improving the inland waterways of the United States at a rate commenstt- 
rate with the needs of the people as determined by competent authwltv; mnct 
we suggest that such provision meat these requisites, viz, expert framfng of 
a definite policy ; certainty of continuity and coorflffiatlon of plan and work p 
^^^n Initiative in the choice of projects and the PUCC?*'^!?^ ^^ works ; freedomi 

uT'^lwHloM Of projects m accoroancj with tema -^^ Cooperation ; ^r*^ ^^® ^<'«* 
VppoHUnity for applying modeftt uuainess methods. 

1. Wd Vecomniend that the Congress be asked to authorize the coordination 
and proper development of existing public services connected with waterways ; 
and we suggest that such enactment might provide that the President of the 
T'nitetl States be authorized, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
apiKdnt and orgaJdze a National Waterways Commission, to bring into coordi- 
nation tlie Corps of Engineers of the Army, the Bureau of Soils, the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Corporations, the Reclamation Service, and other 
branches of the public service In so far as their work relates to Inland water- 
way's, and that he be authorized to make such details and require such duties 
from these branches of the public service in connection ^vith navigable and 
source streams as are not inconsistent with law; the said commission to 
continue the Investigation of all questions relating to the development and 
improvement and utilization of the inland waterways of the country and the 
conservation of its natural resources related thereto, and to consider and. 
ox>rdinate therewith all matters of irrigation, swamp and overflow land recla- 
mation, clarification and purification of streams, prevention of soil waste,, 
utilization of water power, preservation and extension of forests, regulation 
of flow and control of floods, transfer facilities and sites and the regulation 
and control tiiereof, and the relations between waterways and railways; and 
that the commission be empowered to frame and recommend plans for develop- 
ing the waterways and utilizing the waters, and as authorized by Congress to 
carry out the same, through established agencies when such are available,- In 
cooperation with States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and indi- 
viduals, in such manner as to secure equitable distribution of costs and benefits-. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Theodore E. Burton, Chairman. 

Fra!?OIS G. Newlands. 

Wm. Warnes, 

J. H. Bankhead. 

W J McGee. 

F. H. Newell. 

GiFFORD PiNCHOT. 

Herbert Knox Smith. 

.srpplkmentary rei*ort of commissioner senator francis g. newlands. 

I concnir in the reix)rt of the commission, but desire to emphasize my belief 
that it Is of the highest importance that In dealing with subjects relating to the 
resiwctlre powers, rights, and interests (»f the Nation, States. municipalitieSi, 
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corporations, and imlivicluals large ixiwors and a comparatively free hand should 
be given to an administrative body of experts in tlie full tlevelopment of proj- 
ects, lest the complexity of the transaftions, the time necessary to secure con- 
gressional approval, and difference of view as to piu-pose of method nuiy result 
In indecision and delay, the worst enemies of effective development. 

An ample fund should be provhled, to be reinforced from time to time either 
by legislative appropriation or by bond issue, and the administrative board or 
commission should !)e given the power not only to Investigate projects but also, 
when determinc^l to be feasible, to enter, with the approval of the President, 
upon their Immediate execution; but the power should be limited so as to pre- 
vent such administrative body from entering into any contract unless there are 
sufficient unappropriated moneys in the fund to meet the cost thereof. 

Unless some method of construction and development insuring prompt decision 
and exec'ution and continuous and consecutive work by a body of experts Is 
adopted, I fear that the best of projects may be wreckeil in the shoals and quick- 
sands of legislation. 

Francis G. Newlands. 

It has been said here, and urged apparently as a matter of merit, 
that the flood-control bill of Mr. Humphreys does not include irriga- 
tion. It ought to include irrigation. There is an enormous stretch of 
country from here to here [indicating ©n map of the State of Cali- 
fornia] with the Sacramento River running from north to south and 
the San Joaquin River running from south to north, flowing into 
San Francisco Bay through the same outlet; there is a vast area of 
arid land running away to the south, for the north is better watered 
by rains than the south, and here we are planning to force all that 
water down into the bay without utilizing it. It seems to be re- 
garded as one of the merits of this flood-control bill that it does not 
associate irrigation with it. I say it is one of the demerits of the 
bill and you should embrace not only the irrigation of arid lands, 
but the reclamation of swamp lands and the development of w^ater 
power. There ought to be a splendid scheme of storage reservoirs 
inaugurated by the Government for that purpose. Such investiga- 
tions and plans would be-provided by my bill, which was approved 
by Theodore Burton, also by Mr. Taft w'hen lie w^as Secretary of 
War, afterwards approved by Mr. Stimson, afterwards approved in 
a most emphatic and enthusiastic way by Mr. Baker, and approved 
by a cabinet committee composed of the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, of the Interior, and of Agriculture, who were 
appointed by President Wilson to look into this matter and make 
their recommendations. 

The Chairman. Wouldn't it be advisable to put your substitute 
bill before the committee? 

Senator Newlands. Yes; I can do that. 

(Thereupon, at 12.10 p. m., the committee adjourned to meet at 
10.30 o'clock a. m., Wednesday, Dec. 20, 1916.) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1916. 

United States Senate, 

commiitee on commerce, 

Washington, I), C. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock, a. m., in the committee room, 
Capitol, pursuant to adjournment. Senator Duncan U. Fletcher pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Fletcher (chairman),Shields,Vardaman, Bank- 
head, Sheppard, Kirby, Sherman, Watson, Harding, Kenyon, Jones, 
Nelson, and Smith of Michigan. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14777), 
"An act to provide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi 
River and of the Sacramento River, Cal., and for other purposes." 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Senator New- 
lands had not finished his statement yesterday, and perhaps we had 
better let him finish it before we hear from the riparian interests. 
We will hear from the riparian interests after he has finished his 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES SENATOR FEANCIS 0. NEWLANDS, 

OF NEVADA— Resumed. 

Senator Newlands. Pursuant to the suggestion of the chairman, 
I have prepared, so that it can be printed, a substitute for the so- 
called Humphreys-Ransdell bill, H. R. 14777, and for the so-called 
Newlands-Broussard bill, S. 5736, both of which are pending before 
this committee. 

(The bills referred to are here printed in full, as follows:) 

[H. B. 14777. SIXTY-FOUBTH CONGBESS, FIRST SESSION.] 

AN ACT To provide for the control of the floods of the MissisBlppl River and of the Sacra- 
mento River, California, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of Amerien in Congress assvmhhd, That for ront rolling the floods of the Mis- 
sissippi River and continuing its improvement from the Head of the Passes to 
the mouth of the Ohio River tlie Secretary of War is herehy empowered, au- 
thorized, and directed to carry on continuously, hy hired lal)or or otherwise, the 
plans of the Mississippi River Commission lieretofore or hereafter adopted, to 
be paid for as appropriations may from time to time be made hy law, not to 
exceed in tlie aggregate $45,000,000: Provided, Tliat not more tlian .$10,000,000 
shall be expended therefor during any one fiscal year. 

(a) All money appropriated under authority of this section shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War in accordance with the 

11 
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plans, specifications, ami recommendations of the Mississippi Ulver (^orarais-- 
sion, as approved by tlie Chief of Engineers, for controlling the flocHls and for 
the general improvement of the Mississippi River, and for surveys, including 
the survey from the Head of the Passes to the headwaters of the river, and a 
survey of the Atchafalaya Outlet so far as may he necessary to determine the 
cost of protecting its hasin from the flood waters of the Mississippi River 
either by Its divorcement from the Mississli)pi River or by other means, and 
for salaries, clerical, olBce, traveling, and miscellaneous expenses of the IMissls- 
sippi River Commission. 

(b) That no money appropriated under authority of this section shall be 
expende<l in the c<mstruction or repair of any levee unless and until assurances 
have been given satisfactory to the connnlsslon that local interests protected 
thereby will contribute for such construction and repair a sum which the com- 
niU^lon shall determine to be just and equitable, but which shall be not less 
*Uan one-half of such sum as may have been allotte<l by the commission for 
such C'^rk: Prox'tdt^h That such contributions shall be expended under the 
direction of' *^e commission, or In such manner as it may require or approve, 
but no contribui'^'^Q made by any State or levee district shall be expended in 
any other State or le'^ee district except with the approval of the authorities 
of the State or district so wntrJbuting. 

(c) Any funds which may }yevmU^V l>e appropriated under authority of this 
act for improving the Mi»f<issippJ W^^ l>etween the Head of the Passes and 
the mouth of the Ohio Rlv^f *»^«1 Whicll iimy l)e allotted to levees, may be 
expendetl upon any part of said river between *^*^ Heiu! of the Passes and 
Rock I-lrtnd, Illinois, 

' (d) No money appropriated under authority of this act shall be expended 
In payment for any right of way for any levee which may be constructed in 
cooperation with any State or levee district under authority of this act, but all 
such rights of way shall be provided free of cost to the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no money paid or expense incurred by any State or levee district 
in securing such rights of way, or- in any temporary works of emergency d".r< 
Ing an impending flood, or for the maintenance of any levee line, shall be 
computed as a part of the contribution of such State or levee district toward 
the construction or repair of any levee within the meaning of paragraph (b) 
of this sectlort. 

That the watercourses connected with the Mississippi River to such extent 
as may be necessary to excluile the flood waters from the upi)er limits of any 
delta basin, together with the Ohio River from Its mouth to the mouth of the 
Cache River, may, in the discretion of said connnlsslon, receive allotments for 
Improvements now under way or hereafter to be undertaken. 

Upon the completion of any levee constructed for flood control under au- 
thority of this act, said levee shall be turned over to the levee district pro^ 
tected thereby for maintenance thereafter; but for all other puri)<3ses the 
United States shall retain such control over the same as it may have the right 
to exercise upon such completion. 

SACRAMENTO RIVER, CALIFORNIA. 

Sec. 2. That for controlling the floods, removing the debris, and continuing 
the improvement of the Sacramento River, California, in accordance with the 
plans of the California D^^brls Commission, the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and directed to carry on contLnuously, b.v hired labor or otherwise, 
the plan of said connnission contained in its report submitted August tenth, 
nineteen hundred and ten, and printed in Hmise Document Numbered Eighty- 
one, Sixty-second Congress, first session, as modified by the rei)ort of said com- 
mission submitted February eighth, nineteen hundred and thirteen, approved 
by the Chief of Engineers of the United Statt^ Army and the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, and printed In Rivers and Harbors (Committee Docu- 
ment Numbered Five, Sixty-thlnl Congress, first session, in so far as said plan 
provides for the rectification and enlargement of river channels and the con- 
struction of wiers, to be paid for as appropriations nmy from time to time be 
made by law\ not to exceed In the aggregate $5,600,0«X): Provided, That not 
more than $1,000,000 shall be expended therefor during any one fiscal year. 

(a) All money appropriated under authority of this section shall be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, in accordance with the plans, speci- 
fications, and rec»ommendatlons of the California D6brls Commission, as ap- 
proved by the (^hief of P^ngineers, for the control of fioo<ls, removal of debris. 
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and tlie ^iieral linproveiuent of the Sacramento River : Provided, That no money 
shall be exi>ende(l nnder authority of this section until assurances have l)een 
given satisfactory to the Secretary of War (a) that the State of California will 
contribute annually for such work a sum equal to such sum as may be expended 
auDually therefor by the United States under authority of this section; (b) 
that sucb equal contrilmtions l)y the State of California will continue annually 
until the full equal share of the cost of such work shall have been contrlbute<l 
by said State; and (c) that the river levees conteniplatetl in the rei)ort of the 
OEiUfornia Debris Commission, dated Auf^st tenth, nineteen hundred and ten, 
will be constructed to such grade and section and within such time as may be 
required by said commission: Promded further, That sahl State shall not be 
required to expend for such work, for any one year, a sum larger than that ex- 
pended thereon by the l^nitetl States tlurin^ the same year: And provided fur- 
ther. That the total contributions so required of the State of California shall 
not exceed in the agirregate $5,600,000. 

(b) All money contributed by the State of California, as herein provided, 
shall be expended under the direction of the California Debris Commission and 
In such manner as it may require or approve, and no money appropriated under 
:authority of this section shall be expended in the purchase of or payment for 
-any right of way, easement, or land acquired for the purposes of this improve- 
ment, but all such rights of way, easements, and lands shall be provided free 
<jf cost to the United States : Provided, That no money paid or expense incurred 
therefor shall be computed as a part of the contribution of the State of Cali- 
fornia toward tlie work of Improvement herein provide<l for within the meaning 
of paragraph (a) of this section. 

(c) Upon the completion of all works for flood control herein authorized the 
said works shall be turned over to the State of California for maintenance there- 
after; but for all other purposes the United States shall retain such control 
over the same as it may have the right to exercise upon such completion. 

GENEBAL PROVISIONS. 

Sec. 3. That all the provisions of existing law relating to examinations 
and surveys and to works of improvement of rivers and harbors shall apply, so 
far as applicable, to examinations and surveys and to works of Improvement 
relating to flood control. And all exi)endltures of funds hereafter appropriated 
for works and projects relating to flood control shall be made in accordance with 
and subject to the law governing the disbursement and expenditure of funds 
appropriated for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 

All examinations and surveys of projects relating to flood control shall in- 
clude a comprehensive study of the watershed or watersheds, and the report 
thereon In addition to any other matter upon which a report Is required shall 
give such data as It may be practicable to secure In regard to (a) the extent 
and character of the area to be affected by the proposed Improvement; (b) the 
probable effect upon any navigable water or waterway; (c) the possible eco- 
nomical development and utilization of water power; and (d) such other uses 
as may be properly related to or coordinated with the project. And the heads 
of the several departments of the Government may, in their discretion, upon 
the request of the Secretary of War, detail representatives from their respec- 
tive departments to assist the Engineers of the Army In the study and exami- 
nation of such water sheds, to the end that duplication of work may be avoided 
and the various services of the Government economically coordinated therein: 
Provided, That all reports on preliminary examinations hereafter authorized, 
together with the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
thereon, shall be submitted to the Secretary of War by the Chief of Engineers, 
with his recommendations, and shall be transmitted by the Secretary of War 
to the House of Representatives, and are hereby ordered to be printed when 
80 made. 

In the consideration of all works and projects relating to flood control which 
may be submitted to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors for consid- 
eration and recommendation, said board shall, In addition to any other matters 
upon which It may be required to report, state its opinion as to (a) what 
Federal interest, if any, is involved In the proposed improvement; (b) what 
share of the expense, if any, should be borne by the United States; and (c) the 
advisability of adopting the project. 

All examinations and reports which may now be made by the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors upon request of the Committee on Rivers and 
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plans, spwlfioatlons, ami reoiunmeiulatioiis of the Missinsippi River CommiS' 
slon, as approved by the Chief of Engineers, for ooutrollinff the floo<ls and for 
the general improvement of the Mississippi River, and for surveys, including 
tlie survey from the Head of the Passes to the lK»adwaters of the river, and a 
survey of the Atchafalaya Outlet so far as may he necessary to determine the 
cost of protecting Its basin from the flo(Kl waters of the Mississippi River 
either by its divorcement from tlie Mississippi River or l\v otlier means, and 
for salaries, clerical, office, traveling, and miscellane<ms expenses of the Missis- 
sippi River ('ommlssion. 

(b) That no money appropriated under authority of this se<*tion shall be 
expende<l In the construction or repair of any levtH» unless and until assurances 
have bt»en given satisfactory to the commission that local interests protected 
thereby will contribute for such construction and repair a sum which the com- 
mlM\on shall determine to be just and equitable, but which shall be not less 
^hau one-half of such sum as may have been allotted by the commission for 
such C^rk: rrovUled, That such contributions shall l>e expendeil under the 
direction oi *^c commission, or in such manner as it may require or approve, 
but no contribui^'^Q m\\i\e by any State or levee district shall be expended In 
any other State or le'^ee district except with the approval of the authorities 
of the State or district so <Jontrfi)Uting. 

(c) Any funds which may ^erflflfter be appropriate<l under authority of this 
act for improving the Mississippi i|iv(&f J>etween the Head of the Passes and 
the mouth of the Ohio Rlvei', **^^ Wtlicb limy l>e allotted to levees, may be 
expended uiwn any part of said river between t^'^ Head of the Passes and 
K«<'k I^mnd, Illinois. 

' (d) No money appropriated under authority of this act shall be expended 
in payment for any right of way for any levee which may be constructed In 
cooperation with any State or levee district under authority of this act, but all 
such rights of way shall be provided free of cost to the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no money paid or exiiense lncurre<l by any State or levee district 
in securing such rights of way, or- in any temporary works of emergency du.r* 
ing an lmr)endlng flood, or for the maintenance of any levee line, shall be 
computed as a part of the contribution of such State or levee district toward 
the construction or repair c»f any levee within the meaning of paragraph (6) 
of this section. 

That the watercourses connecte<l with the Mississippi River to such extent 
as may be necessary to exclude the flood waters from the upi>er limits of any 
delta basin, together with the Ohio River from its mouth to the mouth of the 
Cache River, may, in the discretion of said commission, receive allotments for 
improvements now under way or hereafter to be undertaken. 

Upon the completion of any levee constructed for flood control under au- 
thority of this act, said levee shall be turne<l over to the levee district pro- 
tected thereby for maintenance thereafter; but for all other pur|>oses the 
United States shall retain such control over the same as it may have the right 
to exercise upon such completion. 

SACRA MKNTO KIVER, CALIFORNrA. 

Sec. 2. That for controlling the AckkIs, removing the debris, and continuing 
the improvement of the Sacramento River, California. In accordance with the 
plans of the California Debris (Commission, the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and directed to carry on contlJiuously, by hire<l labor or otherwise, 
the plan of said connnission containtMl In its reiK»rt submitted August tenth, 
nineteen hundred and ten. and printed in House I>(K*umeut Numlwred Klghty- 
one, Sixty-second (\>ngress, first session, as miKllfied by the reiK)rt of said com- 
mission submittetl February eighth, nineteen hundred and thirteen, approved 
by the Chief of EngimH»rs of the Unite<l Statt»s Army and the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, and printefl in Rivers and Harbors Committee Docu- 
ment Numbered Five, Sixty-third Congress, first sessi(»n, in so far as said plan 
provides for the rectification and enlargement of river channels and the con- 
struction of wiers, to be paid for as appropriations may from time to time be 
made by law, not to excee<l in the aggregate $.'>.600,(XX) : ProvUlctf, That not 
more than $1,000,000 shall be expended therefor during any one fiscal year. 

(a) All money appropriated under authority of this section shall be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, in accordance with the plans, speci- 
fications, and recommendations of the California Debris Commission, as ap- 
proved by the Chief of EnginetTS, for the c<»ntrol of floo<ls, removal of debris, 
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and the general improvement of the Saertimento River : Provided, That no niouey 
shall he expended under authority of this section until assurances have heen 
given satisfactory to the Secretary of War (a) that the State of California will 
contribute annually for such work a sum equal to such sum as may be expended 
annually therefor by the United States under authority of this section; (b) 
that such equal contributions by the State of California will continue annually 
until the full equal share of the cost of such work shall have been contributed 
by said State; and (c) that the river levees contemplated in the report of the 
Oilifornia Debris Commission, dated August tenth, nineteen hundred and ten, 
^will be constructed to such grade and section and within such time as may be 
required by said commission : Frovided further, That said State shall not be 
requireil to expend for such work, for any one year, a sum larjrer than that ex- 
pended thereon by the United States during the same year : And provided fur- 
ther. That the total contributions so required of the State of California shall 
not exceed in the aggregate $5,600,000. 

(b) All money contributed by the State of California, as herein provided, 
:shall be expended under the direction of the California Debris Commission and 
in such manner as it may require or approve, and no money appropriated under 
Jiuthority of this section shall be expended in the purchase of or payment for 
Any right of way, easement, or land acquired for the purposes of this Improve- 
ment, but all such rights of way, easements, and lands shall be provided free 
of cost to the United States : Provided^ That no money paid or expense Incurred 
therefor shall be computed as a part of the contribution of the State of Cali- 
fornia toward the work of improvement herein provided for within the meaning 
of paragraph (a) of this section. 

(c) Upon the completion of all works for floo<l control herein authorized the 
said works shall be turned over to the State of California for maintenance there- 
after; but for all other purposes the United States shall retain such control 
over the same as It may have the right to exercise upon such completion. 

6ENEBAL PROVISIONS. 

Sec. 3. That all the provisions of existing law relating to examinations 
and surveys and to works of improvement of rivers and harbors shall apply, so 
far as applicable, to examinations and surveys and to works of improvement 
relating to flood control. And all expenditures of funds hereafter appropriated 
for works and projects relating to flood control shall be made In accordance with 
and subject to the law governing the disbursement and expenditure of funds 
appropriated for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 

All examinations and surveys of projects relating to flood control shall in- 
dnde a comprehensive study of the watershed or watersheds, and the report 
thereon in addition to any other matter upon which a report is required shall 
give such data as it may be practicable to secure in regard to (a) the extent 
and character of the area to be affected by the proposed Improvement; (b) the 
probable effect upon any navigable water or waterway; (c) the possible eco- 
nomical development and utilization of water power; and (d) such other uses 
as may be properly related to or coordinated with the project. And the heads 
of the several departments of the Government may, in their discretion, upon 
the request of the Secretary of War, detail representatives from their respec- 
tive departments to assist the Engineers of the Army In the study and exami- 
nation of such water sheds, to the end that duplication of work may be avoided 
and the various services of the Government economically coordinated therein : 
Provided, That all reports on preliminary examinations hereafter authorized, 
together with the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
thereon, shall be submitted to the Secretary of War by the Chief of Engineers, 
with his recommendations, and shall be transmitted by the Secretary of War 
to the House of Representatives, and are hereby ordered to be printed when 

BO made. 

In the consideration of all works and projects relating to flood control which 
may be submitted to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors for consid- 
eration and recommendation, said board shall, in addition to any other matters 
upon which it may be required to report, state Its opinion as to (a) what 
Federal interest, if any, is involved In the proposed improvement; (b) what 
share of the expense, if any, should be borne by the United States; and (c) the 
advisability of adopting the project. 

All examinations and reports which may now be made by the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors upon request of the Committee on Rivers and 
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Harbors relating to works or projects of navigation shall in like manner be 
made upon request of the Committee on Flood Control on all works and projects 
relating to flood control. 

Sec. 4. That the salary of the civilian members of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission shall hereafter be $5,000 per annum. 

Passed the House of Representatives May 17, 1916. 



is. 5736. SIXTT-FGUBTH CONaBESS, FIBST SESSION.] 

A BILL To promote Interstate commerce, agriculture, ajid the general welfare by provid- 
ing for the development and control of waterways and water resources, for water con- 
servation, for flood control, prevention, and protection ; for the application of flood 
waters to beneficial uses ; and for cooperation In such work with States and other 
agencies, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the sum of $60,000,000, to be 
apportioned as hereinafter provided, is hereby reserved, set aside, appro- 
priated, and made available until expended, out of any moneys not otherwise 
appropriated, as a special fund in the Treasury, to be known as the ** river- 
regulation fund," to be used to promote interstate commerce by the develop- 
ment and Improvement of the rivers and waterways of the United States and 
their connections with the Great Lakes and with each other, and by the coordi- 
nation of and cooperation between rail and water routes and transportation, 
and the establishment and maintenance of adequate terminal and transfer 
facilities and systems, and their maintenance, improvement, and protection, 
and by the making of examinations and surveys and by the construction of 
engineering and other works and projects for the regulation and control of 
the flow of rivers and their tributaries and source streams, and the standard- 
ization of such flow, and by the maintenance of navigable stages of water at 
all seasons of the year in the ^waterways of the United States, and by pre- 
venting silt and sedimentary material from being carried into and deposited 
in waterways, channels, and harbors, and by the conservation, development, 
nnd utilization of the water resources of the United States, and by flood pre- 
vention and protection, through the establishment, construction, and mainte- 
nance of natural and artificial reservoirs and detention basins for water 
storage and control, and levees, revetments and other bank-protective works, 
spillways, waste weirs, waste ways, by -passes, controlled outlets, and flood- 
control works of every nature and kind, and the protection of watersheds 
from denudation, erosion, and surface wash, and from forest flres, and the 
maintenance and extension of woodland and other protective cover thereon, 
and the reclamation of swamp and overflow lands and arid lands, and the 
building of drainage and Irrigation works in order that the flow of rivers 
shall be regulated and controlled not only through the use of flood waters 
for Irrigation on the upper tributaries, but also through controlling them in 
fixed and established channels in the lower valleys and plains and by doing 
all things necessary to provide for any and all beneficial uses of water that 
will contribute to its conservation or storage in the ground or in surface 
reservoirs as an aid to the regulation or control of the flow of rivers, and by 
acquiring, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, holding, using, leasing, 
hiring, and transferring by appropriate deed lands and any other property 
that may be needed for the aforesaid purposes, or which It may be deemed 
advisable to dispose of, and by doing such other things as may be specified In 
this act or necessary to the accomplishment of the purposes thereof, and by 
securing the cooperation therein of States, municipalities, and other local 
agencies, as hereinafter set forth, and for the payment of all expenditures 
provided for In this act. 

The aforesaid sum of $60,000,000, appropriated as hereinbefore provided, 
shall be apportIone<l for expenditure under this act as follows: 

(a) $25,000,000 to the Illinois Uiver and its watershed and to the Mississippi 
River from the mouth of the Illinois to the Head of the Passes, Including the 
Atchafalaya River as one of the mouths of the Mississippi River, to be ex- 
pended for the Improvement of the Illinois River and for continuing the im- 
provement of the Mis.sisslppi River from the Head of the Passes to the mouth 
of the Illinois River, for the control of floods thereon, and the establishment of 
a waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf; (b) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of 
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the Ohio River and Its tributaries, for the control of floods thereon, and the 
consequent improvement of navigation; (c) $5,000,000 to the watei-shed of the 
Mississippi River above the mouth of the Illinois River; (d) $5,000,000 to the 
watersheils of the Missouri River and all other tributaries of the Mississippi 
Itlver, except the Ohio, from the mouth of the Illinois River to the Gulf and 
all rivers draining into the Gulf of Mexico west of the Mississippi River; (e) 
$0,000,000 to the watersheds of the rivers draining into Canada, the Great 
I^akes, and the Atlantic Ocean and rivers draining into the Gulf of Mexico east 
of the Mississippi River; (f) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of all the rivers drain- 
iug into the Pacific Ocean in Oregon and Washington, including the Columbia 
River watershed; (g) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of the rivers draining into 
tlie Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys and Into the Pacific Ocean north of 
Santa Barbara, in California; (h) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of all other 
rivers In California and the Great Inland Basin and the Colorado River. 

NATIONAL WATERWAYS COUNCIL. 

Sec. 2. That a National Waterways Council, hereinafter called the council, 
is? hereby created, consisting of the President of the United States as chairman, 
the. Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the chairman of the Water Control Board, 
to be appointed as hereinafter provided. 

The council shall have authority to dlret»t and control all proceedings and 
operations and all things done or to be done under this act, and to establish 
all rules and regulations which may, in their Judgment, be necessary to carry 
into effect such direction and control consistent with the provisions of this act 
and with existing law and with any provisions which Congress may from time 
to time enact. 

All plans and estimates prepared by the Water Control Board, as hereinafter 
provided, which contemplate or provide for expenditures from the river regula- 
tion fund shall be submitted to the council for final approval before any of the 
expenditures therein provided for or contemplated are authorized or made or 
any construction work undertaken or contract let under or in pursuance of such 
plans : Provided, That in case of an emergency the chairman of the Water Con- 
trol Board shall have full power to act, and shall report In detail his action In 
every case, to the council at Its next meeting after his atclon. 

WATER CONTROL BOARD. 

Sec. 3. That to assist in carrying out the purposes aforesaid the council may 
utilize the various agencies of the Government, and there Is hereby created 
e water control board, hereinafter called the board, which shall consist of a 
chairman, to be appointed by the council, and four assistant secretaries, to 
be appointed as hereinafter i)ro^aded, and such additional members as the 
conncil may from time to time appoint. The chairman of the board shall 
receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, each assistant secretary aforesaid shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 per annum, and said additional members of the 
board such salaries as the council may from time to time fix. Subject to the 
direction and control of the council as to general policy and procedure. It 
shall be the duty of the board to ascertain in detail the work in progress and 
obtain plans, recommendations, and estimates of the work contemplated in the 
general field of water conservation, control, and utilization by the various 
agencies of the Government, States, counties, municipalities, districts, com- 
munities, corporations, associations, and Individuals, and on the basis of such 
information and the results obtained by Its o^^^l surveys and Investigations 
to prepare for the consideration of the council a general and comprehensive 
program of water and waterways conservation, regulation, development, and 
utilization, extending through a number of years, with comprehensive gen- 
eral plans for each watershed, treating the entire watershed of each river as a 
unit, and with specific projects, plans, estimates, and recommendations, involv- 
ing independent work by the United States and the combining of resources and 
energies of the various public and private agencies aforesaid; to coordinate 
and bring into conference the various agencies of the Government; and to 
examine, compare, adjust, allot, assign, and supervise their work, to the end 
that duplication may be avoided and the highest efliciency obtained; by agree- 
ment to assign to the various cooperating agencies the work to be done by 
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them within their respective spheres ; to accept, on l)ehalf of the United States, 
from such agencies contributions of money and property of any kind to be used 
for carrying out the purposes authorized by this act ; to make field Inspection 
of all work done or contemplated under this act by the Government and Its 
cooperating agencies; and to employ such engineers, transportation experts, 
experts in water development, constructors, and other employees, and to con- 
struct such buildings and works as may be necessary for those purposes. The 
board is hereby authorized to expend from the sums herein provided such 
amounts as may be necessary for services of employees in the city of Wash- 
ington, District of Ck)lumbia, and elsewhere; to pay therefrom such sums as 
may be necessary for office accommodations in the city of Washington, District 
of Ck>lumbla. and elsewhere, and to purchase such law books, books of refer- 
ence, periodicals, engineering, sUitistical, and professional publications as may 
be needed. Contributions received under this section shall be used by the 
:board, under the direction of the council, for carrying out the purposes of 
this act, and money so received shall be paid into the river regulation fund 
herein created. Subject to the approval of the council, the board is authorized 
to enter into such contracts or carry on by hired labor or otherwise such 
work as may be necessary for carrying out the purposes of this act, within the 
limits of appropriations made or authorized by this act or appropriations or 
xx>ntributlons which shall be hereafter made or authorized from time to time, 
or as may be necessary for executing projects under this act within" the respec- 
tive limits of cost thereof approved by the Ck)ngress, the funds for which shall 
liave been provided by the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with the 
authority conferred by this act. Subject to the approval of the council the 
t)oard may also employ the various agencies of the Governmient in carrying out 
such purposes or executing such projects. 

COOPERATION WITH STATES AND OTIIEB AGENCIES. 

Sec 4. That the board shall, In all cases where possible and practicable, 
encourage, promote, and endeavor to secure the cooperation of States, munici- 
palities, public and quasi public corporations, towns, counties, districts, conunu- 
nitles, persons, and associations in the carrying out of the purposes and objects 
of this act, and in making the investigations and doing all coordinative and con- 
structive work provideii for herein ; and it shall in each case endeavor to secure 
the financial cooperation of States and of such local authorities, agencies, and 
organizations to such extent and in such amounts as the council shall determine 
to be a just and equitable apportionment of work, costs, and benefits under all 
the circumstances in each case ; and it shall negotiate and perfect arrangements 
and plans for the apportionment of work, cost, and benefits, according to the 
jurisdiction, powers, rights, and benefits of each, respectively, and with a view 
to a.ssigning to the United States such portion of such development, promotion, 
regulation, and control as can be properly undertaken by the United States by 
virtue of Its power to regulate Interstate and foreign commerce and promote the 
general welfare, and by reason of its proprietary interest in the public domain, 
and to the States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and individuals 
such portion as properly belongs to their jurisdiction, rights, and interests, and 
with a view to properly apportioning costs and benefits, and with a view to so 
uniting the plans and works of the United States within its jurisdiction, and of 
the States and municipalities, respectively, within their jurisdictions, and of cor- 
porations, communities, and individuals within their respective powers and 
rights, as to secure the highest development and utilization of the waterways 
and water resources of the United States. 

APPOINTMENT OF WATER-CONTROL BOARD. 

Sec. 5. That each head of a department named in this act is authorized to 
appoint, with the approval of the council, for service as a member of the board, 
a highly qualified representative, who shall be an assistant secretary in the de- 
partment in which he is appointed ; shall devote his time primarilv to the work 
authorized by this act; shall have, subject to the direction of the head of the 
department, such general supervision and control as may be necessary for the 
purposes of this act of the agencies within the department engaged upon such 
work ; shall serve during goml service and behavior ; and shall be removable by 
the head of the department only for good cause. 
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KIVKlMtKCJri.ATU)N H'M). 

Sec. 6. That no sums shall he paid out of the river-rejjulation fund except on 
Vouchers signeil hy the chairman of the h<»ard or hy au official desijjnated hy 
hiin in writing, drawn on the Secretary of the* Treasury. To provide for carry- 
injr out the projt*cts formulate*! under this act. which involve exp€»nditures in 
ex(t?ss of tlie $6().000,0CK) herein appropriate*! to tlie river-regulation fund, the 
appropriation hereafter to tlie creilit of said fund of such sums as may be 
iH'ces.sary is hereby autliorlzed. At any time that the Secretary of tl)e Treasury 
shall deternnne it to be necessary or advisable, in order to provide all or any 
part of the am^ropriation made or authorized by this act or which may be here- 
aft**r made or authorized or to provide revenues to execute a project under this 
a<T. wldch shall have been approved by the Congress, he may is.sue and sell, or 
n^ as a means of borrowing money, bonds in the necessary amount, in accord- 
anre with the provisions of the act of August fifth, nineteen hundred and nine 
(Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, pages eleven and one hundre<! and seventeen), 
the act of February fourth, nineteen hundred and ten (Thirty-sixth Statutes 
at Large, page one hundretl and ninety-two), and the act of ISIarch second, 
nineteen Imndreil and eleven (Thirty -sixth Statutes at Large, page one thou- 
«\nd and thirteen). Tlie suras appropriated or provided by the Secretary of 
the Treasury pursuant to this section .shall be paid into the river-regulation 
fund and shall be available until expended and i)aid out as provided for in 
this act. All moneys received In connection with any operations under this 
act as well as from the sales of materials utilized and any condemned property, 
jthall be covered into the " river-regulation fund " and be available for expendi- 
ture therefrom. It is the intent and purpose of this act to authorize and 
emiMJwer the council and the board and their ofllcers, agents, and employees to 
do all necessary acts and things in addition to those specially authorlzotl In 
this act to accomplish the purposes and objects hereof. 



(MB. NEWLANBS'S SUBSTITUTE FOB H. B. 14777, KNOWN AS 
THE HUHFHBEYS-BANSDELL BII<L, AND SENATE BILL 5736, 
KNOWN AS THE NEWLANBS-BBOUSSABD BILL.) 

A RILL To promote interstate commerce, agriculture, an^ the general welfare by provid- 
ing for the development and cdhtrol of waterways and water resources ; for water 
conserration ; for flood control, prevention, and protection ; for the application of flood 
waters to beneficial uses ; and for cooperation in such work with states and other 
aKencies; for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River and the Sacramento 
Hirer, California ; and for other purposes. 

lir it etMcted by the Senate and Hottse of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembledj That a commission to be known as 
the River Refrulation Commission, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Secretary of Aj^riculture, the Secretary of Oomraerce, 
and three additional members to be appointed by the President of the United 
Statt»s from the active or retired list of the Engineer -Corps of the Army, or 
other Government services, or from civil life, whose compensation shall be 
fixed by him, one of whom shall be designated by the President as chairman, 
is hereby created and authorized, under such rules and regulations as It may 
adopt, to bring into coordination and cooperation the various engineering, 
scientific, and constructive services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the 
several governmental departments of the United States that relate to the study, 
development, or control of waterways and water resources and subjects related 
thereto, or to the development and regulation of Interstate and foreign com- 
merce, with a view to uniting such services in Investigating, with respect to all 
watersheds in the United States, questions relating to the development, im- 
provement, regulation, and contrbl of navigation as a part of interstate and 
foreign commerce, including therein the related questions of Irrigation, drain- 
age, forestry, arid and swamp land reclamation, clarification of streams, regu- 
lation of flow, control of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of soil 
erosion and waste, storage and conservation of water for agricultural, industrial 
municipal, and domestic uses, cooperation of railways and waterways, and 
promotion of terminal and transfer facilities and sites, and for the purpose of 
securing the necessary data and formulating, for consideration and report to 
CoBCTess. comprehensive plans for the development of the waterways and 
water resources of the United States for every useful purpose. 

7543^—17 2 
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In forming these plans consideration sliall be given to projects which are to 
be undertaken either independently by the United States or by cooperation 
between tlie Unitetl States and the several States, municipalities, communities, 
corporations, and individuals within the jurisdiction, powers, and rights of 
each, respectively, and with a vlew^ to assigning to tlie United States such por- 
tion of such development, promotion, regulation, and control as can be properly 
undertaken by It, and to the States, municipalities, communities, corporations, 
and individuals such portion as properly belongs to their respective Jurisdic- 
tions, rights, and Interests, and with a view to properly apportioning costs and 
benefits, and with a, view to so uniting and executing the plans and works of 
the United States within Its jurisdiction and of the States and municipalities, 
respectively, within their jurisdictions, and of corporations, communities, and 
individuals within their respective powers and rights, and to secure the highest 
development and utilization of the waterways and resources of the United 
States. 

The River Regulation Conmilsslon is authorizeil to employ such engincn^rs, 
transportation exi>erts, exi)erts in water develojunent and utilization, and con- 
structors of eminence as it may deem necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this section, and In order to defray the expenses made necessary by the provi- 
sions of this section there Is hereby authorized to be appropriated sucrh sums 
as Congress may hereafter determine, and the sum of $1.000.(X)0 Is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money In the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
available until expended, to be paid out upon warrants drawn on the Secretary 
of the Treasury by the chairman of said commission. 

The commission shall have the power to rent offices and purchase b<x)ks, 
maps, and office equipment and to employ such clerical, legal, engineering, 
artistic, and expert service as it may deem advisable. 

The Commission of Fine Arts shall be consulted regarding the artistic fea- 
tures of all structures, water fronts, and improvements contemplate<l by such 
commission. 

MISSISSIPPI KIVEE. 

Sec. 2. That for controlling the floods of the Mississippi River and continu- 
ing its Improvement from the Head of the Passes to the mouth of the Ohio 
River the Secretary of War Is hereby empowere<l, authorized, and directed to 
carry on continuously, by hired labor or otherwise, the plans of the Mississippi 
River Commi.ssion heretofore or hereafter adopted, to be paid for as appropria- 
tions may from time to time be made by law, not to exceed in the aggregate 
$45,000,000 : Provided, That not more than $10,000,000 shall be expended there- 
for during any one fiscal year. 

(a) All money appropriated under authority of this section shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War In accordance with the 
plans, specifications, and recommendations of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion as approve<l by the Chief of Engineers, for controlling the floods and for 
the general Improvement of the Mississippi River, and for surveys. Including 
the survey from the Head of the Passes to the headwaters of the river, and a 
survey of the Atchafalaya River .so far as may be necessary to determine the 
cost of protecting Its basin from the flood waters of the Mississippi River 
either l)y its divorcement from the Mississippi River or by the construction 
of levees, bank revetments, spillways, and such other Improvements and enlarge- 
ments as may be approved by the Mississippi River Commission, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War: Provided, That hereafter the ^Iississij)pl 
River Commission shall exercise the same jurisdiction over the Atchafalaya 
River that said commission now exercises over the Mississippi River umlor the 
law, and for salaries, clerical, office, traveling, and miscellaneous expenses of 
the Mississippi River Commission. 

(b) That no money appropriated under authority of this section shall be 
expended in the construction or repair of any levee unless and until assurances 
have been given satisfactory to the commission that local Interests protected 
thereby will contribute for such construction and repair a sum which the com- 
mission shall determine to be just and equitable but which shall be not less 
than one-half of such sum as may have been allotted by the commission f«)r 
such work: Provided, That such contributions shall be expended under the 
direction of the commission, or in such manner as it may reiiuire or approve, 
but no contribution made by any State or levee district shall be exiKMided in 
any other State or levee district except with the approval of the authorities 
of the State or district so contributing. 
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k') Any funds which may hereafter be appropriated under autliority of tlils 
{let for improving tlie Mississippi River between the Head of the Passes and 
the mouth of the Ohio River, and which may be allotted to levees, may be ex- 
IK^uded upon any part of said river between the Head of the Passes a fid Rock 
Island, Illinois. 

(d) No DJoney appropriated under authority of this section shall be ex- 
pendetl in payment for any right of way for any levee which may be con- 
structed in cooperation with any State or levee district under authority of this 
section, but all such rights of way shall be provided free of cost to the United 
States: Provided, That no money paid or expense incurred by any State or 
levee district in securing such rights of way, or in any temporary works of 
emergency during an impending flood, or for the maintenance of any levee line, 
shall l>e computed as a part of the contribution of such State or levee district 
toward the construction ov repair of any levee within the meaning of para- 
^aph (b) of this section. 

That the watercourses connected with the Mississippi River to such extent 
US may \ye necessary to exclude the flood waters from the upper limits of any 
delta basin, together with the Ohio River from its mouth to the mouth of the 
Cache River, may, in the discretion of said commission, receive allotments for 
improvements now under way or hereafter to be undertaken. 

Upon the completion of any levee constructed for flood control under au- 
thority of this section, said levee shall be turned over to the levee district 
prote<'ted tliereby for maintenance -thereafter ; but for all other punxjses the 
United States shall retain such control over the same as it may have the right 
to exercise upon such completion. 

SACKAMENTO RIVEB, CALIFOKNIA. 

Sfx?. 3. That for controlling the floods, removing the debris, and continuing 
the improvement of the Sacramento River, California, in accorilance with the 
plnus of the California Debris Commission, the Secretary of War Is hereby 
authorized and directed to carry on continuously, by hired labor or otherwise, 
the plan of said commission contained In Its report submitted August tenth, 
nineteen hundred and ten, and printed in House Document Numbered Eighty- 
one, Sixty-second Congress, flrst session, as modified by the report of said 
comnnssion submitted February eighth, nineteen hundred and thirteen, ap- 
provetl by the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army and the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and printed in Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee Document Numbered Five, Sixty-third Congress, flrst session, in so far 
as said plan provides for the rectification and enlargement of river channels 
and the (construction of weirs, to be paid for as appropriations may from time 
to time Ik? nmde by law, not to exceed In the aggregate $5,600,000: Provided, 
That not more than $1,000,000 shall be expended therefor during any one 
fiscal year. 

(a) All money appropriated under authority (jf this station shall be exi)ended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, in accordance with the plans, 
specifications, and recommendations of the California Debris Commission, as 
approved by the Chief of Engineers, for the control of floods, removal of debris, 
and the general Improvement of the Sacramento River: Provided, That no 
money shall be expended under authority of this section until assurances have 
been given satisfactory to the Secretary of War (a) that the State of California 
\vill contribute annually for such work a sum equal to such sum as may be 
expendetl annually therefor by the United States under authority of this section ; 
(b) that sufh equal contributions by the State of California will continue an- 
nually until the full equal share of the cost of such work shall have been con- 
tributed by said State; and (c) that the river levees contemplated in the report 
of the California D6bris Commission, dated August tenth, nineteen hundred and 
ten, will be constructed to "such grade and section and within such time as may 
be requiretl by said commission : Provided further, That said State shall not 
lie required to expend for such work, for any one year, a sum larger than 
that expendetl thereon by the United States during the same year : And provided 
further, That the total contributions so required of the Slate of C^alifornia shall 
not excee<l In the aggregate $5,600,000. 

(b) All money contributed by the State of California, as herein provitled. shall 
he expendetl under the direction of the California Debris Conmdssion and in 
such manner as it may require or approve, and no money appropriated under 
authority of this section shall be expended in the purchase of or payn^ent for 
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any rifcht of way, easement, or laud acquired for the purposes of this improve- 
ment, but all such rights of way, easements, and lands shall be provided free 
of cost to the United States : Provided, That no money paid or exi)euse incurred 
therefor shall be computed as a part of the contribution of the State of Cali- 
fornia toward the work of improvement herein provided for within the mean- 
ing of paragraph (a) of this section. 

(c) Upon the completion of all works for flood control under authority of this 
section the said works shall be turned over to the State of California for mainte- 
nance thereafter ; but for all other purposes the United States shall retain such 
control over the same as it may have the right to exercise upon such completion. 

Sec. 4. That the salary of the civilian members of the ^lississippi River Com- 
mission shall hereafter be $5,000 per annum. 

Senator Newlands. A hearing was had at the last session on the 
bill S. 5736. but unfortunately the members of this committee were 
so busy witn pending legislation that the only member of the com- 
mittee who was able to attend the hearing was Senator Ransdell, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and he is now ill. 

This substitute bill, as I understand it — I have not been able as 
yet to show it to Senator Eansdell, or communicate with him regard- 
ing it, although I have sent him the bill — represents our understand- 
ing at the last session, an understanding that was submitted to the 
Secretaries of War, Commerce, Interior, and Agriailture, and was 
approved by them, and an understanding which we hoped to put 
through at the end of the last session, but time would not permit. 
I have no personal assurances that this bill is satisfactory to Mr. 
Humphreys of Mississippi, but I understood that it was satisfac- 
tory to him and to other friends of the House measure. But I see 
that Senator Vardaman shakes his head, so I presume I am not 
correct. 

Senator Vardaman. He told me it was not. 

Senator Newlands. Very well. If you will permit me, I will put 
right into the record now a succinct statement of the history of this 
legislation, referring only to various reports from commissions, 
members of the Cabinet, and the action of leading bodies, without 
reading to you, but with leave, if you will permit, to insert in the 
record. I would also like to insert in the record the various bills 
that have been introduced by me during the last 10 years upon this 
subject, each one of which perhaps varies in some degree from the 
other, as a result of communication with members of the Cabinet 
and with the views of the particular administration that was then 
in power, and it may be that, in looking over this substitute, you may, 
by reference to these other bills, get some valuable suggestions for 
perfecting this measure, for, I assure you, in its various phases the 
so-called Newlands bill is an evolution of the best thought of the 
men who have been giving continuous attention to this subject. 

Now, by way of stating that history, which will be very brief, I 
would like to put in some extracts from a speech made by me Decem- 
ber 17, 1907, upon two bills, one. Senate bill 500, providing for the 
appointment oi an inland waterway commission for the development 
of inland waterways of the country, and another. Senate bill 499, 
which I stajted was introduced by me two years before, for the 
national incorporation of rail, river, and ocean carriers. I will 
state that that speech, and the bills upon which it was based, were 
introduced before a report was made by the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission, of which I was a member, and of which Mr. Theodore E. 
Burton was the chairman, and that the report subsequently made 
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hy that commission was substantially upon the lines of Senate bill 
.'OO, and that the bill itself, after the Inland Waterways Conmiis- 
sion's report was macje, was approved by that commission, including 
Mr. Burton, as to all its details, except as to the appropriations, 
which were very large and which I intended should be large, and 
with reference to which the commission expressed no view, leaving 
that to the wisdom of Congress. That report of the commission 
was filed in 1907, and there were various constructions of the bill, 
which was approved by the commission and by the different men 
connected with the Roosevelt administration. Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self was strongly in favor of it. Mr. Taft's Secretary of War pre- 
sented a report to this committee in which he approved all the 
essential features of the bill and declared it was necessary to promote 
a waterw^ay measure upon the lines of that bill. He expressed no 
opinion, however, as to the amount of the appropriation. 

I will ask to put in insertions from that report. Subsequently Mr. 
Stimson became Secretarv of War. I would like to put in the record 
a letter from him, in which he indorsed everv substantial feature of 
that bill. 

Then came the Wilson administration. Everv essential of this so- 
called Newlands-Broussard bill had been affirmed in two successive 
national Democratic platforms, specifically calling for coordination 
of services, cooperation of the Nation with the States, for an ample 
fund for the development of our rivers from source to mouth lor 
every useful purpose, including not only navigation but the develop- 
ment of waterway power and reclamation of arid and swamp land, 
intensive cultivation, development of forests, etc. 

Mr. Wilson appointed a committee, consisting of the Secretaries 
of War, Commerce, Interior, and Agriculture, and asked them to look 
into this scheme of legislation, and the result was that they addressed 
a letter to the President, which I will insert in the record, in which 
they took up the whole question and practically called for — without 
referring to the bill itself — everything that was contained in this 
bill which I had been urging, without, however, insisting upon the 
very large appropriations which my bill calls for. The President 
sent that communication to me and to Mr. Humphreys, of the House, 
whilst the House w^as considering a flood-control bill through its 
Flood Control Committee. I and my friends appeared before the 
House and presented and asked for the Newlands-Broussard bill. 
They reported, however, simply a specific measure for the develop- 
ment and regulation of the low^er Mississippi and of the Sacramento 
River, with some general provisions which, m my judgment, were not 
at all adequate to cover investigation of smaller projects. 

When the flood-control bill came to the Senate I opposed it, and, 
finally. Senator Ransdell and myself came to a compromise, under 
which it was agreed that a substitute should be urged in the Senate, 
which should cover the general system provided for by my bill, with 
an appropriation of something like a million dollars for plans and in- 
vestigation, and should also cover the Mississippi and Sacramento 
projects as approved projects under the general scheme. In this way 
it is proposed to accomplish practically a consolidation of the Huni- 
phreys bill with the Newlands-Broussard bill. This agreement was 
reached after consultation with the Cabinet committee appointed by 
the President, and had their concurrence. 
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I received a letter from the Secretary of War this morning, and 
he confirms my recollection regarding it and stated he wouhl be 
glad to appear before the committee at its convenience. Just now 
he is with the Military Committee. 

In the report which I made from this committee in 1913, in which 
I was permitted by the committee — I was then a member of the 
committee — that was the Sixty-second Congress, third session, re- 
port 1339 — to give the history of this measure and insert in it numer- 
ous editorials from the most prominent newspapers of the country, 
approving of the principle of this bill; and I also introduced there 
the resolutions by numerous chambers of commerce, from the Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade west, approving of the measure, and also 
resolutions of drainage congresses, waterway congresses, etc., ap- 
proving it. I w^ill, with your permission, put into the record ex- 
tracts from that report. That closes my statement regarding the 
history of the bill. 

The Chairman. Are there copies of that report available? 

Senator New^lands. Oh, yes; they are here. 

The Chairman. Are they available to a sufficient extent, without 
reprinting that? 

Senator Newlands. I do not know about that. It might be well 
to have it reprinted in connection with the hearing. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(Senate report 1339, Sixty-second Congress, third session, will be 
found printed in full, as an appendix, on p. 39.) 

Senator Newlands. Now, I just wish to s^y a few words regard- 
ing our purpose. I assume that everybody is dissatisfied with the 
existing conditions of waterway development. The country is dis- 
satisfied; Congress is dissatisfied; and we all want a better system. 
We all realize that we must not only bring rail, river, and ocean 
transportation into coordination so as to produce a cheap system of 
inland and foreign transportation in the interest of our commerce, 
but that we must also conserve these waters, which are great pro- 
ducers of w ealth and at the same time, if neglected, great destroyers 
of w^ealth. In the southern and lower portions of these rivers they 
are destroyers of wealth, and in the upper reaches, the sources, they 
are, if properly handled, creators of wealth; and it is evident that 
if we can get back a part of the total expenditures necessary to per- 
fect these streams for navigation by putting the waters in these 
rivers to some beneficial use on their way from their sources to the 
oceans and bays and gulfs, we, to that extent, diminish the cost 
of the transportation enterprise to the people of the United States. 

Some ideas can be got of the tremendous cost of meeting the re- 
quirements of the country for transportation during the next 10 
years by the statements of Mr. Hill before his death and by the 
statement of Mr. Thom before our Joint Committee on Interstate 
Commerce recently, to the effect that it will be necessary, in order 
to meet the future requirements of the country to expend a billion 
and a quarter dollars annually in the development of our railways — 
a billion and a quarter dollars annually. 

Senator Bvnkhead. For the development of our rivers? 

Senator Newlands. Oh, no; for the development of our rail- 
ways — in improving and extending them. Now, the railways have 
been expending six or seven hundred millions annually in the last 
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10 years. They tell us that the facilities are inadequate, that they 
have difficulty m negotiating their securities, that the public are no 
longer investing in their securities, and they are appealing to us now 
to establish a system that will inspire confidence in the public in these 
securities. 

Senator Nelson. You can only do that, Senator, by regulating 
the issuance of stock. That difficulty has grown out of stock wel- 
tering. 

Senator Newlands. That is one of the difficulties — one of the 
questions — which we are considering now in our committee. 

Senator Vardaman. That question of watering stock has nothing 
to do with this question of flood control. 

Senator NezjSon. They will need the flood protection. 

Senator Newlands. 1 call your attention to the gigantic sum that 
is required to perfect our rail transportation system. Now, why is 
such a gigantic sum needed for our purpose? What is the conges- 
tion of rail transportation due to ? It is due to the cheap and bulky 
traffic they are obliged to carry, and which they carry to the same 
degree in no other civilized country of the world, the waterways 
being mainly employed for those lands of traffic in Germany, in 
Russia, in France, and in Austria. 

Senator Kenyon. That has been brought about by the mishandling 
of funds by the officers of railroads. 

Senator Newlands. Undoubtedly there have been great abuses 
in the past, which are admitted with perfect candor by Mr. Thom, 
who has made the most candid statement before our committee that 
I have ever heard made. 

Senator Kenton. Are those hearings printed? 

Senator Newlands. Yes; and they are very interesting. They 
show a state of mind never shown before, and indicate that they de- 
sire to submit to regulation, desire to cut out the abuses in every way, 
and to submit to the principle of regulation, including the regula- 
tion of railway securities. 

Senator Nelson. Does not that indicate the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of depriving the States of their regulation, and that they desire 
to get it under Federal control ? 

Senator NewijAnds. Let us not drift on to that subject, Senator. 
I simply say that this is a matter that is being very ably discussed 
on both sides — the question of how w^e can harmonize State and 
National regulation to the benefit of transportation. 

Senator Sankhead. Your suggestion a while ago. Senator, w^as 
that one of the troubles of railroad transportation was the carrying 
of bulky and heavy traffic. 

Senator Newlands. Yes. 

Senator Bankhead. Can you tell the committee w^hy it is that the 
rivers, improved and navigable rivers, have lost all that traffic, and 
that it is being carried by the railroads? 

Senator Newlands. Our rivers have not been improved. 

Senator Bankhead. You take the Mississippi River 

Senator Vardaman. From Cairo to New Orleans there is no ques- 
tion about navigation on the Mississippi River. 

iSenator Newlands. There is no question about navigation on the 
lower Mississippi River. But there is no traffic on the river. Why 
is that ? Why is it, gentlemen ? I will tell you why it is : These 
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rivers have not been developed. You say- they have been developed 
from Cairo down to where nagivation terminates. That is so. But 
in order to mak usable the waterways in this country you must have 
continued and continuous development. You can not take stretches 
of one, two, three, or five hundred miles long in different parts of a 
great stream, with numerous tributaries like the Mississippi, and 
develop those stretches and say that the river is developed. You can 
not do that any more than you can take a stretch of, saT^ fifteen hun- 
dred miles of railway, and build a track at different places, one, two 
three, four, or five hundred miles long, and say that you have a rail- 
road. It is not right to say that because river transportation has not 
been developed river transportation is a failure. If you have 10 
miles that is undeveloped, just the same as if you have 10 miles of a 
railroad system that is without rails, you can not say that transpor- 
tation is a failure either in the case of the river or in the case of the 
railroad. 

Senator Vardaman. The bulky freight is assembled at St. Louis, 
and there is no reason why it diould not go down the Mississippi 
River for distribution to the American people in the Southern States, 
in the southern part of the Eepublic, and for transportation across 
the ocean. I do not see how perfecting the Missouri River north of 
St. Louis would increase the freight from St. Louis to New Orleans. 

Senator Newlands. I think that view is incorrect. 

Senator Vardaman. You know it is not used. 

Senator Newlands. I promised to put this statement in the rec- 
ord very briefly, and I want to get it in, because the subject is a very 
important one ; but your questions are leading me off. 

Senator Bankhead. I withdraw my question. 

The Chairman. Let us ^o on. 

Senator Vardaman. I will withdraw mine. 

Senator Newlands. I will be glad to take up those questions on 
the floor and discuss them. But we have not the time here. 

We have never yet perfected our rivers as Germany has perfected 
hers, as France has perfected hers, as Austria has perfected hers, and 
even as Russia has perfected hers. We have worked on our rivers in 
an ineffective way, ]ust the same as if we had worked on the railway 
and had left out all facilities for handling the freight, such as trans- 
fer facilities, leaving out a station here, leading out sidetracks, even 
leaving out rails for spaces of a mile or two miles at a time. You 
can not expect to have an efficient transportation system under those 
conditions, neither can you expect to have an efficient transportation 
system by water if you develop at points only without developing 
the whole system. 

Our purpose is to promote rail, river, and ocean transportation, 
and we have been legislating very intelligently upon rail transporta- 
tion, and we are getting it perfected — we are going to have it per- 
fected. We have made a great advance recently with reference to 
ocean transportation. There was some doubt as to some of the pro- 
visions of the so-called shipping bill, but undoubtedly we have an 
organization that will work out eventually and become a perfect 
system. Many details can doubtless be changed as the result of 
experience; but we have not as yet entered upon this question of 
river transportation at all adequately, and the dissatisfaction of the 
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country is with the inadequacy and inefficiency of the system, which 
dissatisfaction has developed during our handling of this subject. 

We have also the problem of the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. We have also the problem of the development of land 
which is without water — arid lands. We have the problem of recla- 
mation before us. We must have moisture to grow things. You 
can not name a product of the soil that is not composed of 75 per 
cent water. We have never yet addressed ourselves to the question 
of scientific production. We were on the verge of this system when 
we passed the reclamation act. We have been reaching out with a 
view to supplying at all times sufficient water to promote produc- 
tion, but we have not gone far enough. We have neglected the 
development of water power which comes from the gradual fall of 
water from the upper or higher reaches of our rivers to the lower 
level. We have not considered the utilization of that force and 
the development of electric power, which is becoming such a factor 
in the lives of the people of our country. This problem is one not 
only of navigation but of conservation — ^not only conservation of 
water but conservation of land and the development of the produc- 
tion of the soil. 

A proper development of our rivers should not only advance trans- 
pprtation but include every possible use of the waters of our rivers — 
the storage and diversion of waters for the irrigation of arid lands, 
the control of these waters for the reclamation of swamp lands, the 
immediate development of water power, conservation of forests, and 
the storage of water for application, even in the humid region, for 
intensive cultivation. The development of our rivers involves every 
possible form of conservation of the natural resources of this coun- 
try, outside of the mines. The only way to do it is to do it logically, 
fully, and comprehensively, serving at the very outset every use to 
which this water can be put, and so making our plans as that each 
use will dovetail into every other use in such a way as to produce 
economy in construction, economy in administration, and the fullest 
development of all the uses. 

Here we have this map [indicating]. It shows in red the navigable 
portions of rivers, and in green the unnavigable portions. You must 
remember that the navigaole portions of our rivers are very inade- 
quately developed. 

Senator Ken yon. Has the wider coloring there any significance? 

Senator Newlands. It signifies the tonnage — ^the relative tonnage 
that is carried on these rivers. You will observe that the Ohio has a 
higher tonnage than the lower Mississippi. 

Senator Nelson. The upper Mississippi has a bigger tonnage than 
the lower Mississippi. 

Senator Newlands. Yes. That is a singular thing. The cause lies 
in the fact that alon^ the lower Mississippi there are two railway 
systems, upon each side, that have been struggling with the river for 
the carriage of the cheap and bulky traffic to- which I have referred. 

Senator Kenyon. It is the same thing on the upper Mississippi. 

Senator Newlands. Yes; but not to the same degree. It is a very 
natural thing for these railroads when they are in their first stages — 
when in a pioneer condition — to grab every bit of traffic they can; 
and hence they reach out for all this cheap and bulky traffic that 
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generally goes to the waterways. They have tried to destroy the 
water carriers, and they have more or less done that. The country 
has grown up to the facilities of these railroads, and now they are 
threatened with a congestion of traffic. We had a serious conges- 
tion of traffic only a little while ago; caused by what? Caused by 
the fact that the railroads handle to the Atlantic coast ports, for 
shipment to Europe as well as for domestic consumption, all the 
products from the West. The railroads simply could not handle the 
traffic, and the result was a congestion of traffic. They were oblig:ed, 
of course, to do this in order to meet the demands of the communities, 
to carry these cheap and bulky products of the mines, the forests, 
and the farms. They were obliged to carry them. If we develop the 
waterways of the country it will do away with the railroad expan- 
sion now necessary to handle this cheap and bulky traffic, and it may 
even do away in part with the necessity for spending this billion 
and a quarter of dollars annually which the railroads say we must 
expend. You must understand that for every unnecessary dollar 
that is paid out on the railroads the people must assume a burden in 
the form of rates. 

Senator Kenyon. Does your bill provide for coordination of rail- 
way and water traffic ? 

Senator Newlands. In a measure it does; but I have other bills 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee now pending which will 
meet that difficulty. I thought that when we entered seriously upon 
the question of river transportation of this country for navigation 
that that whole subject ought to be intrusted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. I think that, inasmuch as that committee has 
jurisdiction over rates all over the country and practically over 
construction, it ought to have supervision over water carriers and 
railroads both, not only as to their rates and practices but also as to 
the development of the instrumentality upon which the water car- 
riers — through which the water carriei-s operate, the rivers them- 
selves. I thrashed this out last vear and endeavored to get the bill 
referred to my committee, but the Senate did not feel so disposed. 
As it is, we have got to work out now the problems of transportation 
as I have outlined them through the joint efforts of your committee 
and my committee. 

Senator Vardaman. About the only waterway on that map that 
is now in condition to carry traffic which you have just been describ- 
ing without further appropriation is the Mississippi River. That 
we are now trving to protect. We are trying to protect the people 
from an overflow. It is the only waterway that would not need 
attention from Congi'ess in order to prepare it to do the things that 
you want ultimately to be done. 

Senator Newlands. I think that the lower Mississippi requires 
more attention than any other part of the river system of our coun- 
try, in my judgment. What is it to-day? 

Senator Vardaman. You mean as a freight bearer? 

Senator Newlands. As a freight bearer; yes. I think we have to 
develop the transfer facilities, terminals, etc. 

Senator Vardaman. Of course, that all goes with the traffic. 
When it starts that wav, of course, thev will have to do that. That 
is a thing that will not be done by the Government. 

Senator Ne\vlands. But it is a thing that you have to meet. 
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Senator Varda^ian. That will not be done by the Government, 
i>ecause the railroads have taken the business away. They have the 
water upon which to float the boats, but they have not the traffic, 
because the railroads have taken the traffic. 

Senator Newlands. You have to meet that condition. You have 
to see that the connecting links between the railways and the river 
transfer facilities are established, and we have also got to see to it 
that there is proper coordination between water and rail traffic — 
between water and rail transportation. You can not compel coor- 
dination between water and rail until you have got the physical con- 
nection between the water and rail transportation systems — ^the 
physical terminal facilities, the transfer facilities that will make 
handling of traffic cheap and efficient. 

Senator Vardaman. Your idea is, then, to have the General Gov- 
ernment construct those transfer facilities? 

Senator Newl,ands. My idea is to make every waterway in this 
country which is capable of navigation ultimately as perfect as any 
railway system in the country. 

Senator Vardaman. But would you have the Government bear the 
expense'? 

Senator Newlands. Well, the system of cooperation which this 
bill provides for will take care of that. This bill provides that the 
States and communities and private corporations shall cooperate 
with the Federal Government. The matter will be handled by 
broad adjustments between the various sovereignties and the various 
interests. 

Senator Vardaman. That is a beautiful theory. 

Senator NewIjAnds. It is a perfectly practicable theory. When I 
urged irrigation 20 years ago various statesmen demanded proof that 
irngation was practicable. They demanded that proof in spite of 
the fact that irrigation had been practiced throughout the w^orld 
from the dawn of history. The fact that it had been so practiced 
since the dawn of history made it conclusive. It did not need to be 
proved. Yet these geentlemen required proof of its practicability. 
Now, then, you are requiring proof when you say it is a beautiful 
theory — proof that my plan is practicable. My answer is that its 
practicability has been demonstrated throughout the civilized world — 
that it has been demonstrated in France, demonstrated in Germany, 
demonstrated in Austria, and even demonstrated in Bussia. What is 
the cause of Germanv's enormous efficiencv in the commerce of the 
world? Why, gentlemen, the answer to that is that she has brought 
river transportation, rail transportation, and ocean transportation 
into perfect coordination. She does not need to commit the economic 
bhmder of putting upon the railroads the cheap and bulky produce, 
which we do. 

Senator Vardaman. Don't you think tlie Government would have 
to own and operate the boats and own the means of transfer from 
railroad to boats? 

Senator NEWLii\NDS. It is not necessarv for me to reach out and 
o<nsider that question now. I have my views on that subject, but 
I think it is perhaps premature to present them at this time. T want 
to present a case for my bill and to ask the cooperation of this com- 
mittee in worlving out the problems before us. There should be a 
general central commission of the Federal Government to cooperate 
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with the various organizations, the various services, the various 
States and communities in handling these problems. 

Now, then, let us look at this a moment. I imagine there must 
be 50,000 miles or more of waterways upon this map [indicating]. 
You will observe that we have here three great systems or water- 
ways in the West — one is the Columbia River, of which the Snake is 
a tributary. That stream stretches all the way from the Pacific 
coast down here [indicating], through the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, and to the western part of Wyoming. Then, 
you have the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, entirely in Cali- 
fornia, and draining a valley which is unsurpassed in the world in 
fertilit}^ stretching from north to south a distance of nearly 500 
miles. The slope is here [indicating], from the north toward the 
center, and then from the south toward the center [indicating on 
map]. We have two rivers, one from the south, the San Joaquin, 
and the other from the north, the Sacramento, which join near 
San P^rancisco Bay and empty into San Francisco Bay. 

Now, gentlemen, what problem have we there in relation to Cali- 
fornia ? We have to realize that this region in the northern. half of 
the valley [indicating on map], while it is fairly well watered, has 
periods of drought, and in order to make it fully productive irriga- 
tion must be resorted to. What is the problem there ? You have dur- 
ing the wet season in the northern part too much rain, an excess of 
water. The problem is to store the water in the upper reaches, so 
that the water can be taken out and utilized on these arid lands. 

Now, what is the problem in the southern part? This section is 
absolutely arid or semiarid, and you can not cultivate the land with- 
out irrigation. The land when irrigated is worth very much more, 
because of the productiveness of the climate, than in the northern 
part of California. 

Senator Jones. You understand, Senator, do you not, that the 
California commission reported against storage of that water? 

Senator Newlands. If they did, I say they are wrong, I want a 
conunission of which the Chief of the Reclamation Service is a mem- 
ber to pass upon that question. As yet that measure has been con- 
sidered only by the Engineer Corps of the Army. 

Senator Jones. The California men have considered it. 

Senator Newlands. But it was the California men interested in 
the reclamation and development of swamp lands. There is a strong 
(contention, a very strong sentiment, there among engineers and 
others in favor of the development of the upper Sacramento. 

Senator Nelson. Who is the Chief of the Reclamation Service? 

Senator Newlands. How is that. Senator? 

Senator Nelson. Who is the Chief of the Reclamation Service — 
Ilr. Davis? 

Senator Newlands. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. Didn't he say that the storage proposition was a 
failure on the upper Sacramento? 

Senator Newlands. I am not aware of it. If it is, there are other 
methods of irrigating lands outside of storage. 

What is the next proposition ? The southern half of this valley is 
al)solutely arid. The land is all extraordinarily valuabe, much more 
valuable than it is up here [indicating on map], where water is abun- 
dant. The country in the north is producing vast quantities of water. 
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which are being hurried out into the bay here [indicating]. It will 
be found impracticable to control these waters and divert them over to 
this side [indicating on map] to the uttermost reach of the San 
Joa(iuin. That valley will furnish the irrigation necessary for these 
arid lands in the lower part. The flood waters from the northern 
part of the State [indicating on map] can be used to irrigate the 
lands in the southern part of the State. This excess of water from 
the northern part of the valley will be carried down to the lands 
of the southern part of the valley which now lacks water, and in 
which such wonderful development has been made as that of Fresno, 
one of the wealthiest agricultural communities of the world as a 
result of the application of the scanty waters which the southern part 
of the State affords. 

Now, gentlemen, we have these two streams. Then we have the 
Colorado River here [indicating on map] emptying into the Gulf of 
California — ^the Colorado River. Just follow its course there. You 
will see that it runs along the border of Arizona and touches or 
passes through Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming — those five 
States — and carries a flood of water there. Although that river 
passes through all that territory, the only part or section of country 
which it benefits, under the present development, is the Imperial 
Valley in California, near the Mexican line, which is a depression in 
the desert below the ocean level. There is in that valley, as a result 
of the innumerable floods from the Colorado River, an enormous 
deposit of alluvial land, and by diverting the waters from the Colo- 
rado River into that valley, they have developed there, below the 
level of the sea, a great empire of agricultural wealth. Now, what 
do they find themselves threatened by? The waters of the Colorado 
may break into that valley in periods of flood and destroy the entire 
development and restore the old Salton Sea that existed there years 
ago. These^ flood waters should be controlled at their sources in 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming and put to profit- 
able use in the development and the reclamation of arid lands. 

Are we making any study of that? Yes; under the Reclamation 
Service; but it is a study in which we ought to have the cooperation 
of the other scientific services of the country. We have 10 or 12 
scientific services in the United States of great learning and capacity, 
each of which has worked on water problems in a detailed way 
without any consultation with or cooperation with the other services. 
One of the most important purposes of this bill is to bring every one 
of them under the Chief Executive of the United States, so as to 
work in coordination and make plans adequate to the demands of the 
country. 

We nave here [indicating on map] what is called the Great Divide. 
It stretches from Montana down through Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and into Texas. You will observe that that divide is the 
mountain height, which separates the Pacific slope from the Missis- 
sippi slope. You will observe that these rivers [indicating] — the 
Columbia and the Colorado — flow west from this divide. 

On the eastern slope, flowing toward the Mississippi, we have 
these rivers: The Missouri, the Yellowstone, the Platte, the Ar- 
kansas, and numerous other rivers. All these rivers take in all this 
irrigable region east of the Great Divide, into the Mississippi, and 
contribute their floods, from rains and heavy snows, to the vast flood 
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that accumulates on the lower Mississippi. There are 23 States west, 
north, and east of the Mississippi that are emptying their waters 
into this channel, the floods concentrated above New Orleans, a city 
which is in constant danger of being destroyed by excess flood waters. 
What is the problem there? What is the problem of the people who 
live on these rivers here [indicating on map] ? It is not one of flood 
protection alone. It is a problem also of the utilization of these waters 
nbove for profitable purposes, such as the development of arid-land 
reclamation, of forests, of intensive cultivation, and water power. The 
control and absorption of the watere for these purposes slow up 
their progress to the Gulf of Mexico and thus the crest of the floods 
below is lowered. 

Here is the Missouri River [indicating on map], which is navigable 
up to Montana, to Fort Benton ; and yet its navigability isuseless and is 
practically destroyed by the efforts of these great transcontinental 
systems of railroads which were built out into the desert, where 
there was no population, or comparatively none, and where they 
wei*e compelled, in order to live, to absorb and monopolize all the 
cheap transportation — all that traffic which should go by cheaper 
methods of transportation. At first they had to seize that trans- 
portation in order to live, and they have become accustomed to a 
monopolization of that business, and they have succeeded in securing 
it. They have also succeeded in lodging in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people — and I find it exists right here in this committee — ^the 
idea that river navigation is impracticable. I say that river navi- 
gation has been destroyed by force not reason. 

AVhat other problem is there besides the storage of these waters in 
reservoirs and in the lands themselves through irrigation and inten- 
sive cultivation? There is the development of water power. That is 
a great problem. This water is flowing from an elevation of from 
G,000 to 10,000 feet, and in some cases over — from here down to there 
[indicating on map]. That is true of the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Yellowstone, the Arkansas, the Platte, the Ohio, and numerous 
other rivers. The water falling from one level to another produces 
power. That is a great natural force that ought to be utilized, not 
under monopolistic development, but under governmental supervision 
and direction and control, in such a way as to secure its fullest use 
on the cheapest terms by the American people. The development 
of these rivers means, not only the navigation of the Missouri River, 
not only future navigation upon the Platte, the Arkansas^ and other 
streams, but it involves the reclamation of arid and semiarid lands 
and the development of water power. 

The problem is to slow up the progress of these waters from these 
heights down to the Gulf of Mexico and to the oceans. 

There has not been a flood in this country which if it had been 
stretched over double the period which it has covered would have 
been a source of much danger. Slow down the rapid concentration 
of flood waters and the problem is solved. Instead of conserving 
these waters, our policy has been to say, " No ; we will hurry them 
down to the Gulf of Mexico." We are permitting this entire north- 
ern country to drain its swamps and are perfecting a system bv which 
all the waters falling in that region will be rapidly shed into the 
main streams; and then we say to Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana, " Why, that is a local problem." 
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I do not want to diminish this drainage of waters above here at all 
(indicating on map], but I say that, inasmuch as the States are estab- 
lishing a system of artificial drainage of the wet lands of the north- 
ern region with a view of opening lands for cultivation, we ought 
at the same time to create an artificial storage and diversion for the 
use of the dry lands. We know that the lands in the humid regions 
of the North have the disadvantages of arid lands at times, for they 
have seasons of drought in which a growth promising the largest pro- 
duction suddenly withers as a result of the lack of moisture. 

This is because they do not go at these things as scientifically as 
they do abroad. How is it that the soil of Europe, which has been 
used century after century, produces a greater yield than the com- 
paratively virgin soil of our own country? Because they address 
themselves to scientific methods; w^hereas we have neglected them. 

Mow, all these rivers west of the Mississippi, all these rivers to the 
east of the Mississippi, all up here and there [indicating on mapl 
are a part of the great Mississippi Eiver system ; and it is essential 
to take hold of it and its tributaries as a unit from source to mouth, 
instead of taking up segregated portions. 

As to our Atlantic coast, the river problems are not so important 
so far as transportation is concerned. Few of the rivers are of much 
length because of the nearness of the mountains, in which they take 
their course, to the ocean, but they have their flood and water-power 
problems, which should be solved, and they have waterway problems 
involving an artificial connection of their bays and sounds in such 
a way as to secure an inland coastal waterway from Boston to 
Florida. 

Now, as a practical matter, I do not think you can get through 
with a problem like this and handle it in the proper way, unless it is 
planned from a start to make it adequate to the demands of the 
situation, and so that it will meet the conditions in the various 
sections of the country. I think it would be unjust, and also selfish, 
for any one section of the country to say. Our needs are greater than 
yours, and we will require all the money that you are going to apply 
lo this purpose for the next 10, 15, or 20 years. The country will not 
stand for that ; and it is not the right thing to do. 

Senator Kirby. Take your scheme as 3'ou propose it — ^j'ou can not 
do it all in one. 

Senator Newlands. There should be a rational method, of course. 
We can not do it all at once. What we propose to do is to give the 
lower Mississippi what it asks for right now. We admit it is a most 
puzzling problem, and we have provided in this bill to meet that 
problem by an appropriation, the appropriation called for by the 
engineering authorities; but my judgment is that we will have to 
give the Mississippi River more money, because this appropriation 
only calls for completing the levees. You must revet every mile of 
of that river from the Gulf up to Cairo. 

Senator Ken yon. What will that cost? 

Senator Vardaman. Do you mean to say we will have to revet all 
of that 'i 

Senator Xewlands. Yes. 

Senator Vardaman. Pardon me, but I do not think w^e will have 
to do anything of the sort. We will not have to revet all that. 
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Senator Newlands. We certainly will, in time except where the 
banks of the river are against the bluffs. It ought to be done. We 
should not be scared by big projects. We are a big country. If we 
have to spend a billion and a quarter dollars annually for the exten- 
sion of the railroad systems of this country, as was testified before 
our joint committee on Interstate Commerce, why not face with 
equanimity the problem of the expenditure which will be required 
for river development and which will be j)roductive of wealth that 
will warrant the development. In my opinion, Senator, you must 
eventually have both sides of that river revetted. It may take from 
50 to 100 years to do it, but it must be done. This work will never 
end. It will never end any more than the building or extension of 
railroads will end; it will never end any more than the building of 
country roads will end ; it will never end any more than the building 
of streets in growing cities. It will always be a problem. We will 
always have large expenditures. A stupendous amount has been ex- 

f ended on the country roads of the various States of this country, 
f you will look into that matter, you will find figures that will 
stagger the imagination. If at the outset you had presented those 
staggering figures to the people who were going to stand the expendi- 
ture, they might very well have said, "The cost is too great; we will 
not enter into that at all." But the work of road building has gone 
on, and is still going on; and these vast sums of money are being 
spent for that purpose, and will continue to be spent. We should 
not think of abandoning the plan of river development simply be- 
cause it is going to cost a big sum of money. \ ou must think of 
this matter in big figures. 

Between Cairo and New Orleans is the most important part of 
the navigable rivei-s of this country. The river flows through an 
alluvial soil hundreds of feet deep. At one time in the remote past 
the Gulf of Mexico probably extended to Memphis and possibly be- 
yond. This delta region has been the result of the erosions of earth 
on the mountain tops and the plains above here [indicating on mapl. 
The land down here [indicating] is composed of rich materials — bil- 
lions of tons — which are emptied into the river from our plains. So 
this area is an alluvial deposit, and is washed down from the upper 
reaches of the rivers. This alluvial soil is easily washed off, and the 
river bed in such a soil is constantly changing. The Missouri Eiver 
at many points above St. Louis, you will find, has been and is a 
very capricious river, and it has forced its way from one side to the 
other in this alluvial deposit; so that a town which is on one side 
this year may next season find itself on the other side. 

The farmers can not cultivate successfully, owing to the changing 
channel. They can not estimate their production, because they do 
not know how much land they are going to have to cultivate. It has 
been better controlled on the lower Mississippi Eiver, but still it is 
insufficiently developed there. 

You must first make your banks firm. How ? You could cement 
them. That would be very expensive. In lieu of that, you can put 
in a system of revetments. Eevetment consists of willow, which is 
very extensively produced down there, woven together in mats, and 
sunk with broken stone along the banks. 

Engineers have found that that system makes a firm bank which 
does not erode or dissolve. One of our chief difficulties on the Mis- 
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sissippi River is in connection with the caving in of the banks. The 
water caves the banks in and then washes the material down into the 
river, but it can only carry it for a certain distance, where it blocks 
the channel in the shape of bars. 

I think that beyond question we must revet that river all the way 
down, and I think it will be done one of these days, and they will have 
the banks so firm that these constant erosions of the soil will not exist, 
and the formation of these shoals and sand bars will not take place. 

These revetments will cost about $100,000 a mile. What is that 
amount when you take into consideration the importance of a water- 
way like the Mississippi River, the greatest waterway in the world ? 
En^and has expended $250,000 a mile for her railways, and they are 
capitalized at that amount. France has capitalized her railways for 
$150,000 a mile, and Germanv has capitalized hers at $125,000 a mile. 

We ccHnplain of the high cost of the railway systems of this 
country. Why, our system is the cheapest in the world. We have 
built our railroads at an average cost of $65,000 a mile. 

However, in the gi*eat centers of production, like Pennsylvania, for 
instance, jou will find railways that have cost $200,000 a mile, when 
you take into consideration the cost of the terminal facilities, etc. 

I would not expect to expend such a sum as that upon these tribu- 
taries, but I would not hesitate a moment to expend it on the lower 
Mississippi. 

Gro, as I did, down the lower Mississippi there, and see what an 
indictment it constitutes of our foresight and our judgment. You 
find there only a few towns of any size. Why, compared to the 
Rhine, or the Danube, that condition you find there is pitiable in the 
extreme. Towns established on the river are not safe. Why ? Be- 
cause of this constant erosion — the caving in of banks — and the aban- 
donment of river transportation forced by the railroads. If we estab- 
lished a firm bank it would be perfectly safe to establish towns upon 
these banks; and river towns are the most beautiful in the world. -In 
Europe they are established on river banks in preference to sites away 
from the river, and they are not only the most beautiful, but they are 
the most accessible to commerce. We are establishing in this countrv 
cities away from our rivers. W^e are improving the Ohio River, t 
believe, at the rate of something like $60,006 a mile — I do not recollect 
the exact amount. What we want is a wide and rational sj^stem, care- 
fully investigated and planned. Why not make these tributaries 
navigable from the natural head of navigation to the Gulf of Mexico? 

Senator Shields. On the Ohio River there, the evidence shows that 
it is not the same problem you have on the lower Mississippi. 

Senator Newlands. No; but it is the same problem you have on 
other tributaries of the Mississippi. It is possible to have storage 
there. 

Senator Shields. That would not be possible. 

Senator Newlands. Similar development would be possible. 

Senator Harding. We have storage there for the prevention of 
floods in the Ohio, and there is under consideration a $60,000,000 
scheme for the Scioto. 

Senator Shields. That has no effect upon the Mississippi River 
flood. 

7W3»— 17 3 
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Senator Harding. No. It has not been built. It has been under- 
taken only since 1913. 

Senator Vardaman. That is development for purely flood control. 

Senator Shields. I understand there was a report here several 
years ago by Senator Nelson, in which he found that the storage on 
the Ohio River would cover very valuable lands, and that it would 
cost more to protect them than the damage done in the Mississippi 
River — ^it would destroy what we are trying to protect. 

Senator Vardaman. It would cost more than to protect this entire 
Mississippi project? 

Senator Shields. Yes. 

Senator Harding. These rivers would have an appreciable eflfect 
because there are three rivers — the Scioto, the Muskingum, and the 
Miami. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we have only a few minutes left. 

Senator Newlands. I will be as brief as possible. I am pretty 
nearly through. I just wanted to comment upon this situation in 
Ohio. We all know that there was something like $100,000,000 of 
damage there a couple of years ago. That was occasioned by the 
floods of the Miami, Scioto, and the Muskingum. Now, the people 
of that State have set manfully to work to solve the problem. Some 
of these steps they took at the beginning were later found to be 
impracticable, but they have foimd, through experience, something 
that will work out all right. They have a commission organized there 
to handle the work. Why should not the Nation have some commis- 
sion to cooperate with these various boards ? The Senator from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Shields, says that the cost of storage there would be enor- 
mous, and yet it is not so enormous as to prevent an engineering 
board from reporting to the people in the Miami Valley that a cer- 
tain work could be accomplished for $20,000,000, and they are enter- 
ing upon it. Is that right? 

Senator Shields. Yes. 

Senator Newlands. That question of storage at that enormous sum 
came up a couple of years ago. The people have organized to make 
the work a success. Why should we not have a national commission 
to coordinate our engineering and scientific services and to cooperate 
with that commission? 

I do not expect the entire burden of this development to fall upon 
the Nation. I expect that by this system of organization, and sys- 
tem of coordination of services, there will be a proper apportion- 
ment of costs and of benefits between the interests, and that the 
waters of the country will be so controlled as to make them creators 
instead of destroyers of wealth. 

The purpose of the substitute bill which I offer is, without any im- 
mediate appropriation beyond the amounts necessary to complete 
the approved projects of the lower Mississippi and the Sacramento 
and a small appropriation for a general investigation and plans, to 
organize a Cabinet commission, in touch with the President as their 
chief, and embracing the four departments in which are the numer- 
ous engineering and scientific services that are engaged in the study 
of the water problem, which will take up the investigation and plan- 
ning of the control of every watershed in the country, with a view 
not only to the promotion of navigation but with a view to source 
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control, thus slowing up the waters in their progress from the water- 
sheds to the lower reaches of the great rivers, and their. control for 
every beneficial purpose, including mitigation of floods, irrigation 
of arid lands, the development of water power, the reclamation of 
swamp lands, the increase of intensive cultivation in the great humid 
region, and the development of forest areas. Whilst I am willing 
to waive the requirements of my original bill regarding the creation 
of a waterway fund of $60,000,000 annually, I hope that this will 
not be regarded as an abandonment of my view that the most effec- 
tive way of going about this work is to recognize at the very start 
the largeness of the conception, the bigness of the work, and to pro- 
vide adequately for it, so that it may not be subjected to the con- 
tingencies to which other great public works have been subjected, 
namely, the temporary laying aside, the temporary abandonment, 
the temporary slowing up of the work in such a way as, possibly, 
to defeat the success of the plan itself. 

The problem which we have before us is to make 25,000 miles of 
waterways in this country as perfect instrumentalities of commerce 
as are our railroads, with every device for coordination between rail 
and boat, such as transfer facilities and sites, with all the instrumen- 
talities that cheapen transfer, and, above all things, legislation that 
will compel fair treatment or the water carriers by the rail carriers 
and not permit the rail carriers, as they have done heretofore, to 
sandbag the water carriers. 

Senator Vardaman. Pardon my interruption, Senator. We want 
to hear somebody else after you get through. But I just want to say 
this: There is a great deal of merit in your scheme. It is very credit- 
able to your foresight and great intellect. But the plan that has been 
proposed in the flood-control bill for handling the Mississippi Biver 
problems and those in California appropriate money for those first. 
It is a step in the direction of the fulfillment of your plans. H the 
Government takes up these two projects and perfects them it will 
lead to enlarging the plan and, in a measure, be a fulfillment of your 
hopes in this matter. The people of the country and Congress are 
not prepared yet to take your great comprehensive scheme. 

Senator Newlands. The only people who are not ready for it are 
those of your section. 

Senator Vardaman. You are mistaken. 

Senator Newlands. The North and the West are prepared to take 
it up, and the intermountain region is prepared, and the opposition 
romes from the southern portion of the country. 

Senator Vardaman. I tnink you are mistaken. 

Senator Newlands. I will answer that. I agree that the develop- 
ment of the Mississippi is the most important, but this problem can 
not be worked out except by source control above united with revet- 
ment and levees below. 

I thank you very much for listening to me with so much patience. 
I will add to the record the things I have mentioned. 

The Chairman. We have been very glad to hear from you, 
Senator. 

We have here the riparian owners. There are only five minutes 
left, though, gentlemen. 

Senator Vardaman. They can not present their case in that time. 

The Chairman. No ; to-morrow is our regular meeting day. 
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Senator Vardaman. I am asking, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
this matter* gotten through with this week. I want to have Mr. 
Humphreys make a statement at the present time. 

The Chairman. We will probably have time to hear him to- 
morrow. 

Senator Vardaman. I hope so. He can give the committee the 
benefit of his investigations. 

The Chairman. The committee will adjourn until 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock, noon, an adjournment was taken until 
to-morrow, Thursday, December 21, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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[SENATE REPORT NO. 1339, SIXTT^ECOND CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION.] 

CREATION OF A BOARD OF UIVKR KE(JULATI()X AND PROVISION OF 
A FUND FOR THE REGULATION AND CONTROL OF THE FLOW OF 
NAVIGABLE RIVERS IN AID OF INTERSTATE (^O^LMERCE, ETC. 



March 3, 1913. — Ordered to be printeil. 



Mr. Newlands, from the Committee on Commerce, submitted the 
following report : 

By direction of the Senate Committee on Commerce, I hereby 
report Senate bill 122, with amendments, without recommendation. 

The purpose of the committee in reporting the bill to the Senate is 
to draw public attention to it as embracing a subject of needed legis- 
lation and with a view to obtaining such an expression of public opin- 
ion regarding it as to enable the committee at the next session of 
Congress to proceed with its serious consideration. 

The bill, with suggested amendments, is as follows : 

A BILL To create a Board of niver Regulation and to provide a fund, for the re{jruIatlon 
and control of the flow of navigable rivers In aid of Interstate commerce, and as a 
means to that end to provide for flood prevention and protection and for the beneficial 
use of flood waters and for water storage and for the protection of watersheds from 
denudation and erosion and from forest flres and for the cooperation of Government 
services and bureaus with each other and with States, municipalities, and other local 
agencies. 

Br it enacted by the ^etwte and Uouhc of Rei}rescntativcH of the United 
tHaten of Ametica in Cfrngress nanembled, Tliat the sum of fifty million dollars 
annually for each of the ten years following the first day of July, nineteen 
hundred and twelve, is hereby reserve<l, set asi<le, and appropriated, and made 
available until expended, out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated, as a 
special fund in the Treasury, to be known as the ** river regulation fund," to be 
used for the regulation of interstate oominerce and in aid thereof for examina- 
tions and surveys and for the construction of engineering and other works and 
projects for the regulation and control of the fiow of navigable rivers and their 
tributaries and source streams, and for the standardization of such flow, and 
for flood prevention and protection, by the establishment, construction, and 
maintenance of natural and artificial reservoirs for water storage and control, 
and by the protection of watersheds from denudation and erosion and from 
forest fires, and by the maintenance and extension of woodland and other pro- 
tective cover thereon, and by the reclamation of swamp and overflow lands, and 
by the building of drainage and irrigation works, and by doing all things neces- 
sary to provide for any and all l)eneficial uses of water that will contribute to 
its consevation or storage in the grountl or in surface reservoirs as an aid to 
the regulation or control of the flow of rivers, and by acquiring, holding, using, 
and transferring lands and any other proi)erty that may be needed for the 
aforesaid purposes, and by <loing such other things as may be specified In this act 
or necessary to the accomplishment of the purposes thereof, and by securing the 
cooperation therein of States, municipalities, and other local agencies, as herein- 
after set forth, and for tlie payment of all expenditures provided for in this act ; 
the purpose of tlds act being river regulation and the control of the volume of 
water forming the stage of the river from its s(mrces, so as to standardize the 
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river flow, as contra (list I njniishetl from and suppleiueutal to channel improve- 
ment as heretofore undertaken ami provide<l for under the various acts com- 
monly known as the river and harbor acts. 

CRKATION AND MKMKER8HTP OF BOARD OF RtVKR REGL'IJITION. 

Sec. 2. That a board is hereby created, to be known as the " Board of River 
Regulation," consisting of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, 
the chairman of the Mississippi River Commission, the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, the Forester of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Director of the Reclamation Service, the Chief of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try of the Department of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, one civil engineer, one sanitary engineer, and one hydroelectric engi- 
neer. The last three shall be appointed by the President and hold office at 
his pleasure, and they shall each receive an annual compensation of seven 
thousand five hundre<l dollars, payable ont of the appropriation hereinafter 
apportioned to the Smithsonian Institutlcm. The niembers of said board, with 
the exception of the three members appointed by the President, shall serve as 
such only during their Incumbency In their respective and ofllclal positions, 
and any vacancy on the board shall be fllleil In the same manner as the 
original appointment. A chairman and a secretary of the board shall be 
elected annually by the board from Its meml>ers. 

All formal action taken and all expenditures made or authorized by the 
board shall be reporte<l to the President of the Unlte<l States, and shall be by 
him transmitted to Congi'ess annually, or at such more frequent times as may 
appear to him desirable, or at such times as (^)ngress may require. 

COOPEKATTON WITH STATES, MUNICrPALITIKS, AND OTHEK AGENCIES. 

Sec. 3. That the board shall. In all cases where possible and practicable, 
encourage, promote, and endeavor to secure the cooperation of States, munici- 
palities, public and quasi public coriwrations, towns, counties, districts, com- 
munities, i)ersons, and associations In the carrying out of the purposes and 
ol)je<'ts of this act, and in making the Investigations and doing all coordlnative 
and constructive work provided for herein ; and it shall in each case endeavor 
t(» secure the financial cooperation of States and of such local authorities, 
agencies, and organizations to an extent at least equal In amount to the sum 
expended by the United States; and It shall negotiate and perfect arrange- 
ments and plans for the apportionment of work, cost, and benefits, according to 
the jurisdiction, powers, rights, and benefits of each, respectively, and with a 
view to assigning to the United States such portion of such development, pro- 
motion, regulation, and control as can be properly undertaken by the United 
States by virtue of its power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce and 
by reason of its proprietary Interest In the public domain, and to the States, 
municipalities, communities, corporations, and indlvldimls such portion as 
properly belongs to their jurisdiction, rights, and interests, and with a view to 
properly apportioning the costs and l>enefits, and with a view to so uniting the 
plans and works of the United States within its jurisdiction, and of the States 
and municipalities, respectively, within their jurisdictions, and of coniorations, 
communities, and indlvidimls within their respective powers and rights, as to 
secure the highest development and utilization of the waterways and water 
resources of the United States. 

The board may receive and use any funds or property donated or subscribed 
to it or in any way provided for cooiierative work, but no moneys shall be 
expended under any arrangement for cooperation until the funds to be pro- 
vided by all parties to such arrangement shall have been made available for 
disbursement. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF liNDEPENDENT INITIATRE AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Sec 4. That all things done under this act shall be done with a view not 
only to constructive cooperation, as herein provided, but also with the definite 
and specific object of enlarging the field of accomplishment contemplated by 
the act through promoting and encouraging independent initiative and con- 
struction by States, municipalities, districts, and other local agencies and 
organizations, and creating object lessons ami building models and making 
demonstrations that will have that effect and Influence, and induce such sup- 
plemental and Independent action and construction. 
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CONFERENCE AND COOPERATION OF BUREAUS AND STATES. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of said board to coordinate and bring into 
cf^nferenc^e aud cooperation tlie various scientific and constructive bureaus of 
the Unitetl States with eitch other and with the representatives of States, 
municipalities, public and quasi-public corporations, towns, counties, districts, 
communities, and associations in the carrying out and accomplishment of all 
the provisions, punwses, aud objects of this act. 

The board shall have authority to call upon and to bring into cooi)eration 
any other Federal department or bureau whose Investigations or assistance 
may be found necessary to the carrying out of the provisions of this act, and 
the board is hereby authorized to defray the expenses of such investigations 
or assistance through a transfer of so much of its apiiropriation as may be 
necessary to the Pe<leral department or bureau thus brought into cooi)eration. 

CORRELATION, COORDINATION, AND ADMINISTRATIVE ECONOMY. 

• 

Sec. 6. That the board shall harmonize and unify and bring into correlation 
and coonlinatlon the investigations made, and information data, and facts col- 
lecte<l and obtained by the various bureaus or offices of the Government relating 
to or connected with the matters and subjects refcrre<l to and the questions 
involved in this act, and to print, publish, and disseminate the same, and It 
shall exercise such general supervision as may be necessary to provide against 
duplication or unnecessary, inadequate, unrelated, or incomplete work in con- 
nei'tion therewith, and shall make such reconnnendations to the President as 
it may deem advisable at any time for the accomplishment of that end or in 
the interest of harmonious cooperation, efficiency, and economy in carrying 
out tlie purposes of this act. The si)ecial function of the board at all times 
shall l)e to promote the adoption of the best and most approved methods and 
systems of investigation, administration, construction, and operation, in carry- 
ing out such specific improvements, works, and projects as are authorized by 
this act, or which may be from time to time authorized by Congress, If within 
the scope of the work of the said board as herein set forth ; and it shall further 
be the special function of the board to effect the largest possible saving as the 
r<*sult of the unification, correlation, and coordination of the work of the 
various bureaus in the Investigations and administrative and constructive work 
provided for in this act In accordance with existing law or with such provisions 
as Congress shall from time to time impose. 

REPORTS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES BY THE BOARD. 

Sec. 7. That the functions of the board shall be to obtain full information 
tlirough its members concerning all proposed expenditures provided for within 
the scope of this act. Each bureau chief member shall report to the board the 
work proix)setl by the bureau or organization which he represents, and shall 
present full plans and estimates covering such proposed construction or action. 
The findings and conclusions of the board and plans adopted by it for construc- 
tion and action shall be binding upon the members thereof In so far as may l)e 
consistent with existing laws. 

REFERENCES TO AND INSTltl'CTIONS FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

Sec. 8. That all matters Involving apparent conflict with departmental au- 
thority, jurisdiction, or i)roce<lure, or as to which the board may desire 
BQggestions or advice, shall be laid before the Preshlent, who may thereupon 
<'all into conference the Secretaries of the departments represented on sahl 
board, and thereafter suitable Instructions shall be Issued by him to heads of 
departments with a view to securing unity of action along the lines approved 
by the President. 

execution of plans and work by the se\'eral bureaus. 

Sec. 9. That in the execution of all plans and duties intrusted or delegated 
to the several bureaus the respective chiefs thereof, acting under departmental 
regulations and procedure, shall execute the work according to the methods 
prescribed by law, the functions of the board being thos<; of a consulting and 
advisory body with power to make i-ecommendations to the President, and 
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through the President to the heads of departments, with a view to effective 
coordination and cooperation as to all things proposed by this act, and to carry 
out such work as Congress shall from time to time prescribe or has prescrllied 
in this act 

<;OMPBEHEN6IVE PLANS FOB BIVEB BiCGULATlON. 

Sec. 10. That the board shall develop, formulate, prepare, consider, and de- 
termine upon comprehensive plans for the conservation, use, and development 
of the water and forest resources of the United States In such manner as will 
best regulate the flow of source streams and navigable rivers, and embracing, 
with that object, flood protection, drainage, and the reclamation of swamp and 
overflow lands ; water storage In natural and artificial reservoids ; the beneficial 
use of waters for Irrigation and for all domestic, municipal, and Industrial 
purposes; the maintenance and development of underground water supplies and 
the storage of waters In the ground and In irrigated lands and underground 
reservoirs ; the enlargement of the areas and raising of the levels of the ground 
waters; the construction of flood-water canals, by-passes, and restraining 
dams ; the control and regulation of drainage and the replenishment of streams 
by return seepage; the perpetuation of forests and maintenance of woodland 
cover as sources of stream flow ; the prevention of denudation and erosion ; the 
protection of river channels from eroded soil materials; the clarification of 
streams; the utilization of water power; the prevention of the pollution of 
streams and rivers; the sanitary disposal of sewage and purification of water 
supplies; the best distribution of forests, woodlands, and other growth, and 
of cultivated and irrigated areas in their relation to river flow; the protection 
of forested and woodland areas from destruction by fire or Insects; the re- 
forestation of denuded areas; the planting of forests and establishment of 
forest plantations; the preservation and planting of woodlands and any other 
growth and protective cover on watersheds; the Increase and development of 
the porosity and absorbent qualities and storage capacity of the soli upon 
which rain or snow may fall; the making and furnishing of plans for flood- 
water storage and other works for irrigation and power for farms, towns, and 
villages; the acquisition, subdivision, and settlement In small. Intensively cul- 
tivated farms of lands for water storage by Irrigation; the building of the 
Irrigation systems for such lands, including reservoirs, dams, canals, ditches, 
and all necessary works; the protection of farms, villages, towns, and munici- 
palities from damage by freshets and overflow; and the Impounding of flood 
waters In artlflclal lakes and storage reservoirs to prevent floods and overflows, 
erosion of river banks, and breaks In levees, and to regulate the flow of streams 
and reenforce such flow during drought and low-water periods, the ultimate 
object of all such work being to regulate and, so far as possible, standardize* 
the flow of navigable rivers and source streams, and In the accomplishment of 
that object to Induce and secure the cooperation of States, municipalities, dis- 
tricts, counties, towns, and other local agencies and organizations. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

Sec. 11. That It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to give special attention to the acquisition from foreign countries and 
from all sources of all obtainable knowledge concerning the problems Involved 
In the work of the board and to diffuse and disseminate the same, and to estab- 
lish and maintain a museum of conservation In which such knowledge shall be 
placed before the people, with object lessons Illustrating the disastrous conse- 
quences that have resulted from the failure of such conservation and particu- 
larly the failure to con-serve the forest and water resources in other countries 
of the world, and to utilize the resources of tlie institution under his charge, 
which may be available for that purpose, to aid In the e<lucatlon of the public 
In the elements of knowledge which lead to the successful regulation of water 
II nd of the flow of rivers and the use of water In connection with agriculture 
and the Intensive cultivation of land, and In connection with all other industries. 

BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY. 

Sec. 12. That it shall be tlie duty of the Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
to collate and bring together for the information of the board the results of 
all Investigations with reference to soil and the production of crops through 
the use of water as a fertilizer and stimulant to plant growth, and of the rela- 
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tion of water in excess or deficiency to successful crop production. He shall 
recommend for the consideration of the board such further investigations as 
may properly be conducted in connection with the purposes for which the board 
is created and which shall lead to the largest and most valuable results being 
obtained through the use of water in connection with successful plant growth 
end Increased crop production, and the establishment of a national sytsem for 
the information of the people in the intensive cultivation of small tracts of 
land, with a view to increasing food production and thereby reducing the cost 
of living and encouraging suburban and rural settlement and homemaking, and 
the beneficial use of water In connection therewith. 

l-OKICST SERVICE. 

Sec. 13. That it .shall be tlie duty of the Forester of the Department of Agri- 
culture to present to the board all essential facts bearing upon the relation of 
forests to the various problems under consideration and the value and impor- 
tance of forests and woodland and other growth upon the headwaters of 
streams and their proi^er control and extension and protection from fire, as 
resistors of stream flow; also such facts as may be essential to the proper 
enlargement of forested areas for the protection of watersheds and the mainte- 
nunce of the flow of rivers during the low-water season, and the prevention of 
denudation and erosion, with cioiisequent silting iii) (»f channels ; and to prepare 
and present to the board comprehensive plans for the protection of the forests 
from fire and other destructive agencies. 

OEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Sec. 14. That it shall be the duty of the Director of the Geological Survey 
to reconunend to the board appropriate surveys and examinations, and upon 
proper approval cause to l)e executed topographic surveys of each drainage 
basin, these being planned with reference to the work contemplated by the 
Iward and the immediate demands and needs of the board. Such surveys shall 
inclnde and show, in addition to the topography, the character of all lands 
embraced therein, and it shall be his duty to classify the same and designate 
the best u.se to which said lands may be devoted in carrying out the provisions 
of this act. The topographic maps shall be of such scale as will bring out the 
existence of feasible storage or reservoir sites, and he shall make such addi- 
tional surveys of specific localities as may be required by the constructing 
engineers, and in such surveys he shall establish monuments based on geodetic 
horizontal and vertical control. And the surveys shall be of such nature as 
to provide adequate bases for geologic investigation and engineering works. 
Ht» shall also cause measurements to be made of the flow of streams at such 
places as may be designate*! by the board as yielding results of largest impor- 
tance in the discussion of the problems in hand and the execution of proix)sed 
nnffineerlng works, and .shall ?arry cm such studies in river pollution and puri- 
fication, in water-power possibilities, and other stream investigations as the 
lK)ard may designate. It shall be his further duty to examine all forested 
lands or lands intended to be afforested or reforeste<l which it Is proposed to 
purchase under this act, and to report upon whether the control and use of 
snch lands will influence the priseivation of water supplies or stream flow or 
tend to regulate the flow of navigable rivers on whose watersheds they are 
located. 

RECLAMATION SERVICE. 

Skc. 15. That It shall be the (!nty of the Director of the Reclamation Service 
to bring before the board the lesults attained in the construction of works of 
irrigation and reclamation throughout the arid and .semlarid regions of the 
I'nited States and the application of the experience thus obtainecl to the con- 
ditions existing in the more humid sections of the United States. He shall 
extend the surveys and investigations and construction of irrigation works 
such as are authorized in the act of June seventeenth, nineteen hundred and 
two, known as the national Irrigation act, throughout the United States and 
Including reclamation of land l:y drainage as well as by irrigation : Provided, 
hfnrcver. That no part of tlie fund created by the act of June seventeenth, nine- 
teen hundred and two, shall be expended for this purpose. Such further in- 
vestigations and construction .-nd f perations in States other than those covere<l 
by the original act above referretl to shall be subject to the terms, provisions. 
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and requirements of the said national irrigation act that may be app1ical)le 
thereto, but shall be at the expense of the river-regulation fund create<l by this 
act, and expenditures from said last-mentioned fund may be made in any 
State or Territory. He shall construct, operate, and maintain, until otherwise 
provided by law, such irrigatijn works and systems as the board may deter- 
mine are needed for the regulation of the streams and rivers and the improve- 
ment of agricultural conditiO'is, or for the proper control, disposition, and 
utilixation of sewage or other waste waters which, without such regulation, would 
pollute the streams or injuriously affect the health or prosperity of the com- 
munity. He shall also present to the board proposed plans for cooperation with 
irrigation or drainage projects or enterprises constructed, initiated, or con- 
templated by States, districts, municipalities, corporations, associations, or Indi- 
viduals, and shall negotiate agreements for coordinating and malting more 
useful works already in existence or proposeil through their incorporation into 
more effective systems. 

COBPS OF ENGINEERS. I'NITEl) STATES ARMY. 

Sec. 16. That the Chief of Engineers of the Unlteil States Army shall present 
to the board all pro{)osed plans for levees, dikes, revetments, bank-protective and 
drainage works, and other works for river Improvement which are proposed to he 
built under this act, and also all plans for the construction of reservoirs for 
the storage of floo<l waters, for flood prevention and river control which may 
be proposo«l to l>e built under this act, or for which exanilnations and surveys 
have been made by or with the cooperation of States, municipalities, or dis- 
tricts, and which it is sought to have constructed under this act, together with 
such facts and data as may be required for the construction of such works, or 
any of them, for the regulation of the flow of rivers. He shall also construct, 
operate, and maintain such levees, flood protection and drainage works and 
reservoirs as are built in accordance with this act for the storage of water to 
control and regulate the flow of rivers, and to reinforce such flow in seasons 
of low water and to prevent floods and protect lands and communities from 
overflow: Provided, hou:evei\ That the provisions of this sei'tion shall be so 
ndniinistere<l as in no way to superse<le or conflict with any specific provisions 
which Congress shall from time to time make by way of appropriations other 
than such as are made by this act for work and improvements to be perfornie<i 
or maintained by the Corps of Engineers, l^nite<l States Army, but that all work 
prescribed under this section shall he supplemental to and coordinates! with the 
Work as specifically prescribed by Congress in other acts. 

ENGINEER APPOINTEES OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Sec. 17, That it shall be the duty of the three engineers appointed by the 
President under the direction of the board to consider and present compre- 
hensive plans for the best utilization of the water resources of the United States 
in conne<.'tion with river n^gulation along their respective lines, namely: Ques- 
tions relating to general construction work ; to water pollution, water purifica- 
tion, and sanitation ; and to water-power problems ; and to adju.st all the plans 
contemplated for the projects constructed under this act to the central con- 
trolling purposes of regulating and standardizing the flow of the rivers of the 
United States, and to further give exi)ert advice to the board in its consideration 
of details, problems, antl projects ; and It shall be their sjiecial duty to constantly 
promote and stimulate harmonious and effective cooperati<m betwcM»n the Nation 
and States, municipalities, and other local agencies in working out constructive 
plans under this act. And it shall further be their special duty to carefully 
scrutinize and study the plans presented to the board for consideration, with the 
view of promoting the fullest possible measure of efficiency and economy in 
administration and construction, and avoiding all duplication in the work of the 
respective bureaus. 

EQUITABLE APPORTIONMENT AMONG WATERWAY SYSTEMS. 

• 

Skc. 18. That in carrying out the provisions of this act regard must be had, 
as far as practicable, to the equitable apportionment and contemporaneous exe- 
cution of the works and projects contemplated under this act among the several 
waterway systems of the l^niteil Stages. Not less than .$10.<»0,(KW annually 
shall be apportioned to the Mississippi River from Saint Louis to the Oulf, 
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$5,000,000 to the Mlswiuii Ulver, $5,000,000 to tlie Olilo River, $5,000,000 to 
the upper Mississippi River above Saint I^ouis, and $5,000,000 to the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivei-s in California. 

KEPLEMSHMENT OF BI\'£R RKGVLaTIOX FUND «Y BOND KSSUK. 

Sec. 19. That the President is authorized, wlienever the current revenues are 
insufficient to provide the fifty millon dollars appropriated for the river regula- 
tion fund, to make up the deficiency in such fund by the issue and sale of United 
States bonds, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding three per centum per 
annum, payable semiannually, and running for a period not exceeding thirty 
years. 

APPROPBIATIONS AND APPORTIONMENT. 

Sec. 20. Tiiat the moneys hereby annually appropriutetl in sei-tion one of this 
act shall be apiwrtloned and exjiendeil by the servic*es and bureaus hei^n named 
in carrying out the purposes and provisions of this act and under the direction 
of the heads of the respective departments and in accordance with existing laws 
and regulations or such modifications thereof as may be made from time to time 
hi accordance witli the general system proposed by the board and approved by 
the President of the United States for the following purposes: 

For the Sraith.sonlan Instituti<m, for obtaining information and material re- 
lating to the subjects covered by this act in the United States and foreign 
countries, and publishing and distributing the same to the people of the 
I'nited Stiites, and for the establishment and maintenance of a Museum of 
Cuuservatlon of B\)rests and Water Resources, and for any other purposes men- 
tioned or referred to in section eleven of this act, dollars. 

Ft>r the Bureau of Plant Industry, ft»r the establishment and maintenance of 
jjanleu schools and demoiKtration jiranlen farms, and instruction in Irrigation in 
uKMlel rural industrial communities, ainl for Investigations and Instructions with 
reference to terracing and methods i)f cultivation tm hillside slopes adapted to 
preventing erosion, and with reference to the use of water as a fertilizer and 
stimulant to plant gi*i)Wth, and for the acquisition of lands that may be requlretl 
for such inirpos€»s, ami ftir any other iiurposes mentioned or referrerl to In sec- 
tion tvVelve of this act, dollars. 

B^ir the Geological Survey, for topographic surveys and the measurement of 
streams and other hydrogi-aphic and hydrologlc works, and for the examination 
of lands lntende<l to be purchasetl under this act, and for any other things re 
quired by the board to l»e done iii ciainection with any investigation or cnmstruc- 
tlon done under this act. <lollars. 

For the Reclamation Service, for the building of irrigation systems to aid in 
the regulation of the flow of source streams or navigable rivers through the con- 
servation, utilization, and ground storage of waters in irrigated lan<ls. and for 
the ac«|Ulsition and reclamation by irrisration or drainage of specific tracts of 
lands for intensive cultivation and settlement, and for the building of canals 
and ditches, and carrying to completion any ami all meth<Mls of utilizing water 
for irrigation as a means for river regulati<»n, and for any other pur[iose men- 
tioned or referre<l to In section fifteen of this act. dollars. 

For the Forest Servlc»e, (a) for the protection from fire and insei-t infestation 
of national forests, where such protei'tn)n is essential to the preservation and 
maintenance of water supplies, and for the acquisition of lands within or near 
existing national forests or otiier lands which are necessary to the adtMjuate 
protection of water supplies, and for building the necessary road.s, trails, fire 
lines, fire-protection stations, telephone lines, and for any and all other things 
reqnlre<l for such fire protection, Including the fighting of fires an<l the employ- 
ment of forest gimrds and rangers, dollars. 

(b) For the protection from fire of the forested watershwls of navigable 
streams, for the organization and maintenance of a system of fire protection on 
any private or State forest lands situated uihmi the watershetl of a navigable 
river, in c<H)peratlon w*ith any State or group of States, as provide<l for In an 
act entitled "An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States, or with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for the 
puriHise of conserving the navififabillty of rivers." known as the Appalachian 
National Forest act, and also in direct cooperation with cities, counties, towns, 
villages, and other owners of woodlands and forested areas on watershe<ls, and 
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wherever essential to the preservation of water supplies and for the protection 
of such forested watershe<ls and areas from inse<'t infestation. dollars. 

(c) For the protection, peri>etnation, enlari?enient, niaintennence, regulation, 
and control of water supplies by the estal)ll8hnient and niaintenan<-e of forest 
nurseries, the planting: or replanting; of forests, the reforestation of denudeil 
areas, the carrying out of silvicultural improvements in the national forests, and 
the establishment and maintenance of forest [ilautations and parks and the 
acquisition of lands therefor to provide instruction in the planting and caiv 
of trees and forests for tlie purpose of awakening and maintaining a local 
interest in and knowledge of the i-elation of forests to the preservation of water 
supplies and stream flow, dollars. 

(d) For the acquisition of forest lands by and through the National Forest 
Reservation Commission as and in the manner provided for in the Appalachian 
National Forest act above referred to. subject to all the conditions and re- 
quirements contained in' said act, five million dollars. 

Provided, That the provisions of the sjiid Aiipalachian National Forest act 
shall, after the expiration thereof by limitation, still continue and be in force 
with reference to all moneys made available for expenditure thereunder by 
this act, either for fire protection or for the acquisition of forest lands. 

For the Corps of Engineers. I'nited States Army, for building bank protective 
works to prevent erosion and cutting of the banks and consequent caving, and 
to control the river and h<»ld it In a permanently fixed and established channel, 
and for building and maintaining revetments, dikes, walls, levees, embank- 
ments, gates, wasteways, by-passes, flood-water cajials, restraining dams. Im- 
pounding basins, and l)ank-i)rotective works for river regulation, and, as a 
means to that end, the building of works for reclamation, drainage, and flood 
protection, and for building reservoirs and artificial lakes and basins for the 
storage of flood waters to prevent and i)rotect against floo«ls and overflow.s. 
erosion of river banks, and breaks in levees, and to regulate the flow of source 
streams and navigable rivers, and reenforce such flow during drought and low- 
water periods, and for the operation and maintenance of the same, $30,000,000. 

Owing to the short period of time available for the preparation of 
the report, I present the debate in the Senate during the closing days 
of the third session of the Sixty-second Congress upon an amend- 
ment presented by me to the river and harbor bill adopted by the 
Senate, which amendment contained a condensation of the provisions 
of the river-regulation bill, which, in somewhat various forms, I 
have been urging upon the attention of Congress for the past six 
years. This debate shows the history of the river-regulation or in- 
land-waterways movement, and during it I had the opportunity of 
placing in the Record the indorsements of this policy bv the political 
parties, by State legislatures, by the chiefs of the executive depart- 
ments, waterways associations, chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, etc. I have thought it best to present the matter in this fomi, 
for the debate will give a realizing sense of the difficulties to be over- 
come in the consideration of legislation of this character. 

REMARKS OF HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, OF NEVADA, IN THE 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, FEBRUARY 20, 21, 22, AND 24, 
AND MARCH 1, 1913. 

I'mrecdinys of Frhruiiru *0, liUS, 

BOABD OF BIVER REGULATION. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I present a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of California, memorializing Congress to 
pass the bill to create a board of river regulation, which I had the 
honor to introduce early in this session. 
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The President pro tempore. Without objection, the resolutions will 
be printed in the Kecord. 

(The resolutions are as follows:) 

California Legislatttre, Assembly, 

Sacramento, February fi, 191S. 
Hon. Francis G. Newlands, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to hand you herewith a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Assembly of the State of California on the 4th day of February, 
1913. 

Very truly, yours, 

L. B. Mallory, Chief Clerk, 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Guiberson : 
" Whereas a bill has been introduced in the Senate of the United States by Hon. 
Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, which, according to its title, proposes *to 
create a board of river regulation and to provide a fund for the regulation 
and control of the flow of navigable rivers In aid of interstate commerce, 
and as a means to that end to provide for flood prevention and protection 
and for the beneficial use of flood waters and for water storage and for the 
protection of watersheds from denudation and erosion and from forest fires, 
and for the cooperation of Government services and bureaus with each 
other and with States, municipalities, and other local agencies'; and 
"Whereas it has been proposed by the leading supporters of said bill that it be 
amended so as to provide for an appropriation of $5,000,000 annually for 
10 years for the control of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers and 
their tributaries and for a like appropriation for the control of the Colo- 
rado River ; and 
"Whereas this legislature is in hearty accord with the principles embodied ^n 
said bill and believes that the money proposed to be expended under it and 
the cooperation provided for in it will promote the general welfare ; and 
" Whereas the vastuess and variety Of the interests thnt will be benefited by the 
expenditures contemplated in the proposed amendments fully justify such 
participation by the National Government In the work of making the 
navigable streams of California as useful as possible to the public: There- 
fore be it 
'* Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California, That the Congress of 
the United States be, and both branches of said body hereby are, requested to 
pass said bill, with the amendments aforesaid, and that the Representatives of 
California in the Senate and the House of Representatives be requested to use 
their best efforts to that end ; and be it further 

" Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assembly be, and he hereby is, directed 
to send a copy of this resolution to each Senator and Representative in Congress 
from this State, to Hon. Francis G. Newlands, to the Vice President of the 
United States, and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives." 
Adopted this 4th day of February, 1913. 

L. B. Mallobet, Chief Clerk, 



Philadelphia Board of Trade, 

Organized 1833, 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled: 

This memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade respectfully represents: 
That through its committee on inland transportation it has examined the pro- 
visions of Senate bill No. 122. introduced by Senator Newlands, having for its 
purpose the creation of a board or river regulation with the view of securing 
the maintenance by the Federal Govenmient of an adequate levee and hank- 
revetment system in the low States bordering the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
and for the ultimate adoption of a policy of stream control which shall check 
and minimisse the formation of floods, which have proved so disastrous in the 
loss of life and property ; 

That the yearly damage caused by preventable fioods In the drainage basin of 
the Ohio River and the damage caused by the great flood of 1912 in the Missis- 
sippi Valley certainly justify the most liberal appropriations and the most care- 
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ful study for their causes, with the view of securing remedial measures for their 
prevention ; 

That Philadelphia, while far removed from the territory affected by these 
floods, sympathizes with the sufferers therefrom, and believes that in the lost 
analysis the great losses affect unfavorably every business interest, and the 
General Government is called upon to aid by legislation in securing for the 
afflicted sections of the country immunity from the recurrence of these devastat- 
ing floods: Therefore 

Your memorialist, the Philadelphia Board of Trade, petitions your honorable 
bodies to favorably consider and pass Senate bill No. 122, known as the ** New- 
lands river regulation bill." 

And your memoralist will ever pray. 

Philadelphia Board of Trade. 

[seal.] William M. Coates, President. 

Attest : 

W. R. Tucker, Secretary. 
• ••••** 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio yield to 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Mr. Newlands. Mav I call the attention of the Senator from Ohio 
to the fact that I have an amendment pending providing for exactly 
what the Senator suggests may be desirable, the ci'eation of an ample 
fund and the cooperation of tlie various services that relate to water 
and the cooperation of the various sovereigns affected, so that the 
jurisdiction and the powers and the moneys of all are united in a 
great work of river regulation and its promotion as instrumentalities 
of transportation. I shall hope to have the help of the Senator from 
Ohio in my effort to have that amendment put upon this bill. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. President, the reference that I made was to the 
cost of the maintenance of public works. I would not feel like going 
so far as to abdicate the functions of Congi-e^ss relating to the selec- 
tion of projects or relating to the general policy as to the amount to 
be expended. Perhaps at a later time I mav make a few remarks on 
the bill of the Senator from Nevada, with which I am quite f amailiar. 
I know he has g^ven a great deal of time and labor to it. But the 
central idea of his bill is to turn the whole subject over to the execu- 
tive department, appropriating a lump sum for each year, and au- 
thorizing a commission or board to expend it as they choose. I should 
not feel like going so far. 

Mr. New^lands. I wish to call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that the amendment provides that these plans shall be made 
through the cooperation of the services that are now working in a 
detached way in relation to our rivers, but that the plans must be 
approved by Congress. Of course those plans will involve a com- 
plete statement of each project and the amount necessary for the 
completion of that project and the installment amount that will be 
required during the session at which the report is made. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, the debate which has taken place 
regarding this amendment, taken in connection with the practical 
admission of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] that the system 
hitherto pursued regarding river and harbor appropriations has 
broken down, indicates the necessity of some legislation that will 
enable the treatment of a river in such a wav as to make it beneficial 
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for every public use, the necessity of legislation which will bring 
about cooperation between the sovereigns having jurisdiction over 
detached uses of our waters, so as to bring about their highest devel- 
opment^ with a view to meeting all the demands of civilization. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has been for the last three 
or four years presenting his indictment not only against the bills 
providing for rivers and harbors, but against the system which has 
grown up with reference to the development of rivers and harbors, 
and yet for years, in the House of Representatives, that Senator was 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee and was a dominant 
figure in all legislation relating to the development of rivers and 
harbors. The bills which were brought in there were in the main 
satisfactory to him. The bills which were finally passed were in the 
main satisfactory to him. The system which has thus far prevailed is 
the system for which the Senator from Ohio, as chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House, is and has been largely 
responsible, 

Sir. Burton. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. Newlands. Certainly. 

Mr. BuKTON. I think the Senator did not hear what I said this 
morning when I pointed out the diiference in policy at the time I 
was chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House — 
a very essential difference — ^that of not beginning projects unless 
provision was made for their completion. As a result of that there 
were many less projects, and I maintain they were very much more 
carefully selected than has been the case in the recent bills. That 
policy was not absolutely pursued during the early years, from 1889 
to 1902, because it was impossible to remodel or reform the existing 
system. If the Senator from Nevada will do me the kindness to read 
the report on the bill of 1907, which will appear in the Record of 
to-morrow morning, he will see how very clearly the point was at 
that time presented. 

Mr. Newlands. I wish to say, Mr. President, that the remark I 
was making did not involve criticism of the Senator from Ohio. I 
was about to add that the system of river and harbor improvements 
pursued under his guidance in the House of Representatives was 
vastly improved. When he took hold of the leadership of this sub- 
ject there, a system prevailed called the "pork-barrel" system, a 
system with which we are all familiar, and which it is unnecessary 
to describe. 

We had the pork barrel in projects just as we had it in offices, and 
the aim of thoughtful men was to substitute the merit system, both 
in projects and offices. 

We have made great progi'ess with reference to offices. We have 
made great progress with reference to projects. Every year has 
witxies^ an advance in the merit system as applied to both. The 
Senator from Ohio is to be complimented for the great work which 
he undertook in this direction in the House. The Corps of Engi- 
neers through his efforts was made a dominant figure in all the plans 
with regard to rivers and harbors and their execution. A board of 
review was established, before which doubtful projects were tested, 
and without whose approval legislation was rarely initiated ; a steady 
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and gradual advance was made, not only in effective planning, but 
in e^ctive work. 

But in the very natui-e of things the great enterprise of developing 
a river for navigation can not be successfully pursued unless there is 
a single power or a combination of the various powers having juris- 
diction, and unless the development of the river can be so planned 
and exe<;uted that the various uses of the river, including the works 
necessary to develop such uses, dovetail into each other. 

So river improvement has broken down. It is to-day ineffectual 
for the purpose which Congress has in view in the exercise of its 
interstate-commerce power, namely, the promotion of navigation. 
It has been just as ineffectual in the development of a complete 
waterway as the action of a railroad company would ])e in the con- 
struction of a railwav in detached portions here and there, a stretch 
of 10 miles here and a stretch of 10 miles there, Avithout any connec- 
tion between the various structures. 

So far as the question of expenses is concerned, the full develop- 
ment of a river within rational limits of expenditure depends upon 
every remunerative use of that river, and the development of every 
remuiierative use. The Congress of the United States under its juris- 
diction can consider only one use of the river, and that is its use for 
navigation. Yet there are numerous profitable uses. There is the 
use of the water for irrigation ; there is the use of the water for the 
development of water power and of hydroelectric power ; there is the 
control of the water in such a way as to redeem vast areas of swamp 
land and make them profitable. Yet the Nation has jurisdiction over 
only one of these uses, the use for navigation. It is denied the op- 
portunity of entering upon these other uses, which would be largely 
compensatory of the cost of the projects, though by reasons of its 
ownership of the i:)ublic domain it has been in a limited degree able 
to embrace irrigation in its works, as a means of preparing its arid 
domain for settlement. 

Now, under what jurisdiction are these other uses? They are 
imder the jurisdiction of the State. Therefore we have the jurisdic- 
tion and the control over our rivers divided between the national 
sovereignty on the one side and 48 different States on the other. 

(^orrect planning requires that these sovereigns shall get together 
by some process so that they can cooperate in plans and works and 
so that individuals acting as the agents or under the authority of 
each sovereign can so develop their respective works as to make 
them dovetail into each other and thus reduce the cost for each sepa- 
rate use. 

C^an there by an}' doubt, Mr. President, but that if a private cor- 
poration owned the great Mississippi River and all the areas which 
it traverses, including its tributaries, such a corporation would view 
that entire river, with all its tributaries and source streams, as a 
unit, and that in contemplating the development of that river for 
one useful, beneficial, and profitable use it would consider how far 
the other uses could be developed in such a way as to be either 
wholly or partly compensatorv ? Yet for 100 yeai-s we have been 
moving along this line of individualized effort and the system has 
broken down. The question still is. How can we develop our rivers 
for navigation and make them useful in the transportation of the 
countrv ? 
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Of course, the influence of the railways has been against this 
throughout. For many years our railroads were almost overdevel- 
oi>e(l. Thev were greedy for traffic, greedy for transportation, and 
wherever they had the opportunity tney would run the waterways 
out of business by im'fair methods. The spectacle was presented of 
the Nation permitting one of its servants to club another public ser- 
vant out of the opportunity for usefulness. So we find that the in- 
fluence of the railways has been against the development of water- 
way transportation. It has not been against the development of our 
rivers, pronded it could be done in an ineffective way. They did not 
object so much to the expenditure of public moneys for the develop- 
ment of our rivers as they objected to this expenditure in an ineffec- 
tive way. 

So throughout the years we have been going along with this in- 
effectual method of taldng up individual projects here and there as 
:i part of the spoils system, without comprehensive plans involving 
the union of all the services in the country that relate to water and 
involving the union of all the sovereignties that have jurisdiction 
o^•e^ the subject. 

Mr. President, if w^e will look at the map which hangs upon the 
wall we will find that, generally speaking, there are about eight or 
nine great watersheds or drainage areas in this country. Commenc- 
ing at the Atlantic coast, we find the Atlantic waterways all running 
into the Atlantic Ocean or into the bays and sounds connected w-ith 
tlie Atlantic Ocean. The scientific treatment of that coast involves 
comprehensive plans which will insure the construction of an inland 
waterway connecting with all the rivers from Massachusetts Bay, 
through Cape Cod, down to Florida, stretching through Long Island 
Sound, Delaware River and Bay, Chesapeake Bay, Pamlico Sound, 
and then, after passing through Florida by a canal, extending its 
way to a similar inland waterway upon the coast of the (xulf, and 
there connecting with the next watershed, the Mississippi watershed, 
a watershed covering nearly two-thirds of the area of the entire coun- 
try, embracing not only the Mississippi River but all its tributaries 
from the Great Lakes down to the Gulf, and from the Appalachian 
and Allegheny Mountains on the one side to the Rocky Mountains 

on the other. 

All the waters that fall upon that vast area are emptied into the 
(lulf of Mexico through a narrow pass which you will see depicted 
upon the map near New Orleans, wnere the Mississippi River makes 
its way out through the Passes into the Gulf of Mexico. And so 
this vast mass of water falling from the heavens in the various sea- 
sons of the year, capable of being used everywhere for benefaction, 
is allowed uncontrolled to drift below, to the destruction of towns 
and cities and vast cultivable areas. 

Now, what purposes of benefaction can it be used for? Above, in 
that vast semiarid area, the flood waters can be led over the plains 
and used for purposes of cultivation and production, thus diminish- 
ing the flood when it is destructive and feeding the stream later on 
through the slow processes of percolation when the water is needed 
for purposes of navigation. 

Then, below, what use can the regulation of this water be put to? 
In the reclamation of a vast area of alluvial soil, stretching all the 
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way down from the Missouri on both sides of the river to and in- 
cluding Louisiana. The productiveness of an area of vast fertility 
is almost annually arrested by these very waters^ when, if arrested 
above, and either stored artificially for power or led over the lands 
for the purpose of irrigation, would be most beneficial in the increase 
of wealth and prosperity. 

Mr. President^ what is the problem, then, of the people of Louisi- 
ana, and Mississippi, and Tennessee, and Arkansas, and Missouri? 

There the difficulty is too much water. What is the difficulty away 
out in the semiarid regions in the upper reaches of the Missouri and 
the Platte and other rivers tributary to them? Too little water. 
What is the difficulty in the Mississippi region? The difficult}' there 
is that these waters are allowed to pursue their course in a period of 
flood and to wash the banks into the streams, creating obstructions 
to navigation. Finally, they rush down in the lower reaches of the 
river and threaten great cities and towns, protected by enormous 
levees, in some cases extending even to the height of the houses. Sub- 
stantially all that we have done has been to treat the lower part of 
the river, to take hold of the floods after they have reached the lower 
part of the river, and to arrest their spread over the adjoining lands 
by levee protection, that involving also bank protection through re- 
vetment work as a means of preventing the destruction of the levees 
themselves by bank caving. So we have been spending millions of 
dollars down there, not in any connected plan relating to naviga- 
tion, but simply with a view of protecting these areas and these cities 
and these towns from overflow as a result of floods, which floods, if 
utilized above, would be turned into beneficial agencies. 

So it is to the west. We have the watershed of the Rio Grande 
depicted upon the map taking its source in the arid region and 
emptying into the Gulf of Mexico. Then farther on we have the 
watershed of the Colorado running into the Gulf of California; 
both of these rivers capable of being navigated ; both of them capable 
of the use of their waters most extensively for irrigation and the 
development of water power. Further, we have the watershed of 
San Francisco Bay depicted on the map, with the Sacramento and 
its tributaries, the San Joaquin River and its rivers, commanding 
the most fertile valley in the world, emptying into San Francisco 
Bay, which in turn empties, through a narrow gorge called the 
(lolden Gate, into the Pacific Ocean. There the same problems of 
irrigation, water power, swamp-land reclamation, and navigation 
confront us, the solution of each aiding in the solution of all ; one 
half of this vast area thirsty for the waters which fall on the other 
half, and which can be diverted from their mad race to the ocean 
and applied to the development of power and the cultivation of the 
arid soil. Then we have to the north of that drainage area the 
watersheds of the Columbia and Snake Rivers, the Snake being a 
tributary of the Columbia. These two rivers traverse the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and western Montana, and are capable 
of being used both for navigation and irrigation and for the de- 
velopment of water pawer. Yet our course thus far has been to bring 
in simply a river and harbor bill one half or more of which is 
devoted to appropriations for harl)ors and the other half to appro- 
priations for rivers, the latter made in such a way as to take care of 
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siniply detached localities here and there, without any comprehen- 
sive or collective planning that would result in these rivers, from 
their sources to their mouths, being used for all the beneficial pur- 
poses to which they can be put. 

Mr. President, a movement has been going on for the last seven 
or eight years in the line of the development of natural resources. 
It was inaugurated during the administration of Mr. Roosevelt, and 
constitutes one of the most creditable policies of his administration. 
An Inland Waterways Commission was appointed by him, without 
statutory authority, about seven or eight years ago. It was appointed 
under his power of recommendation to Congress relating to legisla- 
tion. As it served without compensation, it was no burden upon the 
Public Treasury ; in fact, it had no statutory existence. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], then a Member of the other 
House, was a member and chairman of that commission. The then 
Senator from Missouri, Gen. Warner, and myself constituted the 
senatorial representation on that committee. There was also on that 
commission the present Senator from Alabama [Mr. Bankhead], who 
then was a Member of the other House. In addition to that, the 
chiefs of thevarious scientific services were members of the commis- 
sion — the Chief Forester; the Chief of the Reclamation Service; the 
Chief of the Bureau of Corporations, at that time engaged in an 
exhaustive study of water transportation; a representative of the 
Bureau of Soils of the Agriculture Department; and the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army. From their report, from w^hich I shall in- 
sert extracts in the Record, you will find that they recommended the 
treatment of a river as a unit from source to mouth, with all of its 
tributaries; cooperation between the Nation and the States in plans; 
cooperation between the Nation and the States in work, each within 
its jurisdiction, and with such apportionment of costs and benefits 
as would properly apportion to each jurisdiction the cost belonging 
to it and to each jurisdiction the benefits belonging to it. They rec- 
oniiuended teamwork upon the part of the sovereigns, and they rec- 
ommended teamwork upon the part of the services that relate to the 
use of water. 

We found that the Engineer Corps of tl>e Army alone had control 
of the improvement of our rivers, yet we found numerous other 
scientific services which were engaged in study or work in some way 
regarding the waters of the country. The Geological Survey, through 
its engineers, was engaged in the study throughout the entire country 
of all of the phenomena relating to water. The Reclamation Service 
was engaged at the upper reaches of these very navigable rivers, tak- 
ing out the w^aters over the arid and semiarid plains in canals and 
storing them up in enormous structures for the purpose of irrigation. 
Then the Forest Service was engag:ed in its study relating to the use- 
fulness of the forests themselves in the conservation of water, the 
services which the forests perform in absorbing the moisture and 
letting it out gradually into the small streams through which it finds 
its way into the navigable rivers, instead of permitting the precl))ita- 
tion to rush hastily to the large rivers, where its destructive forco 
would be injurious both to navigation and to agriculture. All these 
various scientific services — ^the Reclamation Service, the Geological 
Survey, the Weather Bureau, the Forestry Service, the Drainage 
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Service, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, u"lsd tlie Engineer Corps of 
the Army — engaged in the »tudy of matters relating to water.^ wew 
working in a detached way, without consultation with each othei* and 
without union either of plans or of work, each of them^ jealous 
of the jurisdiction of the other, each of them resisting any invasion 
of its own jurisdiction, and all of them more or less at war with each 
other, although they were all the servantai of the Governfaent. 

We concluded that the first thing to do was to bring them into- 
cooperation through a board consisting of the chiefs of these services- 
who, aided perhaps by a hydroelectric engineer, a hydraulic en^neerw 
and a sanitary engineer, would study in a connected and related' way 
all these questions relating to the use and the control of the water 
and present to the National Government a connected plan of worfcr^. 

That report of the Inland Waterway Commission was signed bv all 
its members. There were some qualifying words on the part oi the 
Chief of the Engineer Corps of the Army; there were some qualify- 
ing words by myself, or, rather, words of enlargement, for I wishetl 
to create a commission of large powers to create a fund of $50,000,000 
annually for 10 yeare for the development of our rivers and to give 
this iboaixl of regulation a free hand within the limits o'f our a])pro- 
priation, simply providing that they should enter upon no work un- 
less the money for its completion was in the Treasur}^ The other 
members of the commission believed in a large fund: they l)elieve<l 
in the cooperation of the services; they believed in the cooperation 
of the Nation with the States: but some of them believed that Con- 
gress ought not to give, and some that Congress would not give, sudi 
an organization a free hand in plans and works, but that it should 
present its plans to Congress in detail and that those plans should be 
approved by Congress. 

My recommendation was, in my judgment, in the line of efficienc y 
and of celerit}^ in the work, for we have pursued practically that 
system in the reclamation works of the country, where we gave the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the aid of a board of engineers, com- 
paratively a free hand, and also in tlie construction of the Panama 
Canal, and both those works, in the general satisfa(*tion which tliey 
have given the country, in my judgment, attesi: the wistlom of the 
plan. 

There was no question on the part of any member of that com- 
mission that there should be cooperation between the services that 
relate in any degree to water: that there should be cooperation be- 
tween the Nation and the States: that there should be an ample fund 
provided for continuous work stretching over a period of 10 years. 

After that report was made the Conservation Congress was called 
at Washington at the White House. That congress was attended by 
almost all the governors of the States and by many men of distinc- 
tion fnmi every State in the Union. By a unanimous voice they 
declared in favor practically of this policy. Later on the political 
conventicms met. The Republican c<mvention in general terms, in 
1008, indorsed this policy. The Democratic convention in express 
terms indorsed it, declaring specifically for the treatment of a river, 
witli all its tributaries, as a unit; declaring specifically for the co- 
operation of the scientific services, for the cooperation of the Nation 
and the States, for a large fund, and for continuous work. Later on 
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that policy in the last campaign was generally indorsed by the 
Republican Party and specifically indorsed in all its details by the 
Democratic convention and later by the Progressive Party conven- 
tion. 

During all tliis time waterways conventions have been held all 
over the country in which this general policy has been advocated. 
Boards of trade and chambers of commerce throughout the country 
have indorsed it, and there has been hardly a dissenting note, so far 
as the course of legislation is concerned. 

Six years ago, in 1907, before the Inland Waterways Commission 
made its report, I presented a tentative bill in the Senate providing 
for the cooperation of the services, the cooperation of the Nation and 
States, a large fund, a regulating board, and continuous work. That 
bill had a hard time in the Committee on Commerce, of which I was 
a member, but finally, after a struggle, I got out a modified bill, 
unanimously reported by the Committee on Commerce, providing for 
an inland waterway commission, which was to make plans for works 
upon the lines which I have suggested. 

Just about that time an unfortunate controversy arose between 
Mr. Roosevelt and Congress, in which an effort was made by with- 
holding appropriations and forbidding the service of Government 
officials on thes'e investigating commissions, and in other ways to 
check him in the lines that he was pursuing of independent investiga- 
tion regarding the conservation of the natural resources of the 
country. As a result of that controversy, during the closing days 
of the session, when I was endeavoring day after day to bring up 
that modified bill for consideration, with the absolute assurance that 
if it once got before the Senate it would pass, its pathway was 
ol)structed by two eminent members of the Republican Party of the 
Senate and by two eminent members of the Democratic Party, who 
stood on watch to prevent its consideration. 

I wish to say that during that time a fuller and more complete bill 
which I had offered w as referred to the then Secretary of War, Mr. 
Taft, for his report, and while at that time the Corps of Engineers 
was hardly friendly to this idea, for it involved in some degree, as 
they regarded it, though I think mistakenly, a trespass upon their 
jurisdiction, Mr. Taft made a report, extracts from which I shall 
insert in the Record, in which he unqualifiedly indorsed this policy, 
and said that the time had come for comprenhive plans involving the 
intelligence and the energies of all the services involved and all the 
sovereigns involved. That bill was never reported. Since then 
at every Congress I have introduced a bill of a similar nature, and 
have sought by amendment to the river and harbor bill to secure 
action upon this subject. It is only recently that we have seen the 
dawn of a new light in that committee. 

I am sorry the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nelsonl, the chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee, is not in his seat, but T do not 
think that I do him an injustice when I say that for some time he 
looked upon this enlarged[ policy with great caution; and yet the 
other day, as the result of his experience with reference to these bills, 
he declared that in the future he would favor enlarged action upon 
this subject : that he was against the consideration of these questions 
in the detached wav in which thev have been considered, and would 
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favor the organization of a board or commission and the creation of 
a large fund. He went so far as to declare that he would leave the 
expenditure of that fund to the members of that commission as a 
means of securing more comprehensive and more effective results 
than those attained under the present system. The Senator from 
Minnesota is in his seat now, and I ask him whether I have cor- 
rectly stated his position upon this question ? 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. President, in answer to the kindly question of 
the Senator from Nevada, I beg leav e to say that, in a general way, 
the Senator has expressed my sentiments. I have come to the con- 
clusion that we could do much better work and should squander less 
money if we appropriated a gross sum and placed it in charge of a 
board of five or seven competent Army engineers with power to 
determine what improvements shoidd be made, and where, in our 
rivers and harbors. 

While a great many of the improvements we are making are fully 
justified in the interests of navigation, yet my observation has led 
me to believe that in a great many instances we really squander 
money ; it is wasted on improvements that never ought to have been 
made; but what can we do? Bepresentatives and Senators are clam- 
orous ; they introduce their bills and it is utterly impossible to resist 
them. I think it would require almost supreme power to infuse a 
new spirit into Representatives and Senators, as well as into the 
American people, to bring about a reform. I think the work should 
first be started through our great newspapers and the magazines, 
from the pulpit, and along educational lines, to infuse people with 
a new spirit, with less of the spirit of Mammon, so that we would 
all come to look upon this question just as we would if it were our 
own business. I am sure that if we were to look upon river and 
harbor improvements as though it were a matter of our own, and 
the money came out of our own pockets, we would in many instances 
refrain from scattering the money as it has been scattered in the 
case of many improvements. 

I owe an opology to the Senator from Nevada for taking up so 
much time. 1 should be glad if the Senate would allow me to have 
a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. Brandegee. Mr. President 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. Newlands. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. Brandegee. Mr. President, I desire to send a proposed amend- 
ment to the amendment to the desk, which I shall oner at the proper 
time. I do not care to puncture the address of the Senator from 
Nevada, but at the conclusion of his remarks I shall ask that the 
amendment be read to the Senate. 

Mr. Newlands. I did not catch the last remark of the Senator. 

Mr. Brandegee. I will ask that the amendment be read to the 
Senate after the Senator from Nevada has finished. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator from 
Minnesota that I will not delay him long in the consideration of his 
amendment. I call attention to the remarks of the Senator from 
Minnesota, who has long served upon the Commerce Committee of 
the Senate, who has had a large experience in the development of our 
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rivei'S, who has served on committees that have made investigations 
of the Mississippi, the Missouri, and other rivers, and whose experi- 
ence has probably been as large as that of any Member of this body. 
He testifies to the ineffectiveness of the present system, and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Burton] has also testified to it. I caught a few 
of the latter's phrases. He said there has been lack of care in the 
selection of projects and lack of care in methods. 

He speaks of the ineffectiveness of expenditures already made, but 
he also speaks of the experimental side of this question as if we had 
to go through a further period of experiment before we could agree 
upon an effective system. 

Mr. President, I claim that the period of experiment has expired. 
We have been experimenting with this question for over 100 years. 
We know that other nations have dealt with it successfully. We 
know that in France river transportation and canal transportation 
and railway transportation all are coordinated and each has a proper 
place in their system of transportation. We know that in Germany 
thev have pursued their waterway development side by side with their 
railway development and their ocean transportation development, 
and they have conducted them all in such a way as to make them 
dovetail into each other, the waterway transportation cooperating 
with the railway transportation, and both of them cooperating with 
ocean transportation in such a way as to diininish the inconvenience 
and the cost, and in such a way as to make Germany's course abso- 
lutely triumphant in the advancement of its commerce. 

Waterway transportation is no new thing. Our only difficulty is 
that we have not improved and developed our waterways in any con- 
secutive method. We have allowed the railways to sandbag the 
waterways. We have allowed one public servant to destroy another 
public servant. The result is that these two servants do not cooperate 
in the service of the country, but the efficiency of the one has been 
practically destroyed by the monopolistic and destructive efforts of 
the other. 

There is no reason why we should not make the same study in this 
country that Germany has made of the complete development of 
waterway, railway, and ocean transportation, and the first step in 
that direction is the proper development of our inland waterways. 

We have to-day the Panama Canal, a connecting link between the 
waterway systems of the Pacific coast, the Atlantic coast, and the 
Gulf coast, including the entire valley of the Mississippi River. 
There is no reason why in the future vessels of standard draft should 
not start from St. Loiiis, go down the Mississippi River, through the 
canal, up to the Pacific coast, up into San Francisco Bay, and up 
both the Sacramento and the San Joaquin Rivers. There is no rea- 
son why they should not pursue the same course regarding the Co- 
lumbia and the Snake Rivers, connecting as they do four States and 
reaching far into the interior. There is no reason why this entire 
system should not be planned in such a way as to secure a contempo- 
raneous development of the reclamation of our swamp lands, the 
reclamation of our arid lands, the development of our forests, and 
the development of hydroelectric power, which is daily becoming 
more and more a factor in our domestic life and entering into domes- 
tic activities more than any other force. 
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When I interjected something of this kind this morning, while 
the Senator from Ohio \Mv. Burton] was speaking, and urged the 
importance of dealing with the subject in a large way through a com- 
mission of expei-ts, the distinguished Senator s«iid something about 
" abdicating legislative functions." Is it a legislative function to do 
executive work? 

All this is work of planning and of construction. It is simply a 
proper exercise of our legislative functions to create an effective or- 
ganization for doing effective executive work and to give that or- 
ganization large and comprehensive powers so that there will be not 
only plans made but work done. If we allow such an organization 
to be hamstrung all the way along by the agencies of obstructive 
legislation, we shall never secure substantial results. 

Mr. President, I know the Senator from Minnesota is anxious to 
have a vote, and I shall not at this time conclude what I have to say. 
I shall only say, with reference to this particular provision in which 
the Senator from Minnesota is intei-ested, regarding a cooperative 
arrangement between the National (xovemment and the State of 
Minnesota regarding a dam promotive both of navigation and water 
power, that it illustrates and accentuates everything I have been 
saying. His admendment proposes practically a cooperation between 
the Nation and a State in the utilization of a structure to be placed 
in a river in such a way as to meet the demands of the national juris- 
diction in the promotion of navigation and to meet the demands of 
the State jurisdiction in a matter of proper domestic development. 

Why should the Senator from Minnesota be compelled to come 
here to Congress w^ith this specific project and ask our assent? Why 
should any Senator or Representative be compelled to come here with 
reference to eveiy project of this natui-e when by general legislation 
we can provide for cooperation betw^een the Nation and the States 
and provide a fund under which that cooperation may be accom- 
plished? Why should the time of the Congress of the Xlnited States 
be taken up in the constant discussion of individual projects here 
and there all over the United States, which may be multiplied in- 
definitely if we once enter upon the question, when by turning the 
matter over to a competent board, with ample funds, as we did the 
Panama Canal and the reclamation work, we will secure not only 
more effective results but more speedy results? 

This very bill shows, by the analysis presented to me by the Corps 
of Engineers, that nearlv $37,000,000 is to be expended, of which 
over $14,000,000 goes for harbors and about $23,000,000 for rivers. 
That has been somewhat increased by the amendments of the Senate 
committee, aggregating some three or four million dollars additional. 
Twentv-tw o million dollars is appropriated in this bill for the regula- 
tion ol rivers, and you will find that, of all that $22,000,000, $15,- 
000,000 is to be spent upon the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

With the consent of the Senate, I will put in the Record this an- 
alysis of the bill as it passed the House, made at my request by the 
Corps of Engineers. My idea was to gi'oup the appropriations for 
rivers made in the river and harbor bill, not under the head of States 
but under the head of the respective drainage areas or river systems, 
considering everv river with its tributaries as a unit. 

We are already entering upon this work in a lar^e way, but we 
are entering upon it in a detached way, in an unscientific way, in 
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a way that will not bring substantial and speedy results. Is it m)t 
time for us now to graft upon this very bill an amendment which 
will create a river-regulation board', which will appropriate 
$5,000,000 annually for the plans and works of that board until the 
Panama Canal is completed, and which will then provide a fund of 
$50,000,000 annually for 10 years; which wnll provide for the coop- 
eration of the Nation with the States; which will provide for the 
cooperation of the scientific services; and which will secure full 
development, by the cooperation of the Nation and the States, of 
■all the waterwavs of the country, in everj section of the country, 
Siving preference to no section, but providmg, as we did with refer- 
ence to the Reclamation Service, that, so far as practicable, contem- 
poraneous work shall be conducted in all sections of the country? 

We will thus lighten the labors of Congress, which are now becom- 
ing so heavy, and, with other reforms, we may hope to see the time 
when we can transact the public business without remaining m 
AVashington throughout the entire year, and transact that business 

more efl^ctivelv than we do now. , . ... -, i. 

This is an era of scientific inquiry and of scientific and expert 
work All the great agencies of civilization are now employing the 
experts everywhere. This method lies at the bottom of corporate 
success. It lies at the bottom of almost every successful enterprise. 
Why should we, claiming that an American can do everv^thmg and 
upon the plea that we should not abdicate our functions, endeavor to 
cover by our individual deliberations and individual actions all the 
expert work that at great Nation can enter upon ? 
* In this great era of industrial advancement can not Congress pur- 
sue the methods of the great men in finance and m corporate activi- 
tives, who utilize to the highest extent the intellect^ of others— ex- 
nerts in their various capacities— and thus maintain undiminished 
their strength and their power ^ Must we always go thmigh our 
lecrislative functions overloaded, as we are to-day, by details that can 
well be intrusted to others, and that ought to be intrusted to others? 
It is characteristic of great minds to utilize the brains of others, and 
only in that way can great accomplishment be reached. ^ 

the Senator from Minnesota is desirous of securing a vote on his 
amendment, and I will not at this time detain the Senate further 
The proposal of the Senator presented such an object lesson of the 
necessity of a broad cooperative policy that I could not forbear 
maki^ff some comment which will, \ trust, be instructive in the con^- 
Sdei'atlon of the amendment which I wi 1 offer to-moriw, and the 
insertion of which I should like to be niade in the Record. 
(The amendment referred to is as follows:) 

Ampmlmpnt intended to be proposed by ^Iv. NewUmds to the bill (U- R- 
28t80rm^Wntr app^ instruction, ivpiiir and preservation 

^^rta?n piiim?'w^^^^ on rivers and harbors, and for other piirposes, viz: 

in nid of inte?'tnte conunerce, and as a means to that end for the .storage of 
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and other local agencies in plans and works, having in view such river regula- 
tion and control, the sum of $5,000,000 annually for each of the years following 
the 1st of July, 1913, and up to the date of the completion and opening to com^ 
merce of the Panama Canal, and thereafter the sum of $50,000,000 annually 
for each of the 10 years following the completion of the Panama Canal, is 
hereby reserved, set aside, and appropriated and made available until expended, 
out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated, as a special fund in the Treas- 
ury to be linown as the river-regulation fund. 

That of the said river-regulation fund, until otherwise directed by law, one- 
tenth thereof shall be apportioned to the rivers on tht Atlantic coast, one-tenth 
tli^eof to the rivers on the Gulf coast oXitslde of the Mississippi River, one- 
fifth thereof to the Mississippi River from St. Louis to the Gulf, one-tenth 
thereof to the Missouri River and its tributaries, one-tenth thereof to the Ohio 
River and its tributaries, one-tenth thereof to the upper Mississippi River above 
St. Louis and its tributaries, one-tenth thereof to the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Rivers and their tributaries in California, one- tenth thereof to the Colum- 
bia and Snake Rivers and their tributaries in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 
and one-tenth thereof In the connection of the Great Lakes with the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. 

That a board is. hereby created, to be known as the board of river regulation, 
consisting of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army^ the chairman of 
the Panama Commission, the chairman of the Board of Review of the Engineer 
Corps of the Army, the chairman of the Mississippi River Commission, the 
Director of the United States Geological Survey, the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, the Forester of the Department of Agriculture, the Director of the 
Reclamation Service, the Chief of the Drainage Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, one hydraulic engi- 
neer, one sanitary engineer, and one electrical engineer; the last three to be 
appointed by the President and to hold office at his pleasure, and each to re- 
el ve an annual compensation of $7,500, payable out of the rlver-regulatlon fund. 

The Chief of Engineers shall be the chairman of such board, and the secre- 
tary shall be annually elected by the board from Its members. 

Tlmt the functions of said board shall be to investijrate and obtain full Infor- 
mation concerning all matters involved in or specifically relateil to the objects 
set forth in this section, and for such purpose is authori7.ed to exi)en<l a suitable 
and necessary proportion of the moneys therein appropriated; but said board 
shall not expend or incur liability for the exjienditure of any money for the 
construction or execution of plans or proje<*ts without the specific approval of 
CA)ngress as hereinafter set forth; that said board is hereby authorized and 
directed to enlii^t, throujrh the President, the services of any Federal depart- 
ment or bureau the statutory authority of which may Involve Investigations or 
constructive work that is necessary or desirable In the comprehensive perform- 
ance of the objects set forth in this section, and to brinjc Into cooperation and 
to harmonize and unify the work of said departments or bureaus af» may be 
necessary to provide against duplication or unwarranted or Incomplete work 
with respect to the obje<»ts herein provided ; and that said board Is a\ithorlzed 
to defray the expenses of such Investigations or assistance to the extent of the 
ultimate cost thereof to sal<l departments or bureaus throujrh a transfer of 
equivalent proportions of the appr(M>rlatlon herein provided. 

That the board shall develop, formulate, and prepare plans for the accom- 
plishment of the purposes herein provided and shall report the same to Congress 
annually and at such other times as may be requlr(»<l, and whenever the recom- 
mendations or any parts thereof in said report shall receive the approval of 
Congress the said board shall proceed to construct and execute the same In 
accordance with the plans so approved : Provided, That the provisions of this 
sei^-tlon shall be so admin lstere<l as in no way to sui)erse<le or conflict with any 
specific provisions which Congress shall from time to time make by way of 
appropriations other than such as are made by this act for work and improve- 
ments to be performed or maintained by the Corps of Engineers. United States 
Army, but that all work prescribed under this section shall be supplemental to 
and coordinated with the work as specifically prescribed by Congress in other - 

acts. 

That the board shall In all cases where possible and practicable encourage, 
promote, and endeavor to secure the cooperation of State and local government 
bodies, public and quasi public corporations, private associations, and person?* 
in carrying out the purposes and objects of this act, including the securing of 
the financial cooperation of said parties; that it shall negotiate and arrange 
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plans for the apportionment of work, costs, and benefits, and to secure the aKree- 
ment and consent of said parties, contingent upon the final approval of same by 
Congress a» herein provided, which approval and consent may include the 
acceptance and use of any funds or property donated or subscribed or in any 
way provided for cooperative work; but no moneys shall be expended under 
any arrangement for cooperation approveil by Congress until the funds to be 
provided by the parties to such arrangement shall have been made available 
for disbursement." 



Provrcffinffs of Fehnutry 21, lOlS. 

Mr. Newi^nds. Mr. President, I un(}erstand from the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Crawford] that he was mistaken in his 
statement yesterday that the memorial of the Legislature of South 
Dakota urging the passage of the bill known as the Newlands river- 
reflation bill was printed. I therefore ask that the memorial b© 
pnnted in the Becord. 

The President pro tempore. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

Mr. Crawford. The statement of the Senator from Nevada is cor- 
rect ■ I presented some memorials from the legislature of my State 
and they were printed in the Record. It was my recollection that 
this memorial was included with them, but I discover that it was not. 
I would be glad to have it printed in the Record. 

(The memorial was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Record, as follows:) 

State of South Dakota, 

Department of State. 
Umted States of America, 

State of South Dakota, sa: 

I. Prank Glasner, secretary of state of the State of South Dakota, do hereby 
certify that the annexed bill, to wit, senate joint resolution No. 14. was duly 
passed by the 1013 session of the Legislature of the State of South Dakota and 
is now in full force and effect. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great seal 
of the State of South Dakota this 4th day of February, A. D. 1913. 

fsEAr..] Frank Glasner, 

Secretary of State. 
By J. T. Nelson, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Joint resolution and memorial requesting the Congress of the United States to 

pass the Newlands bill, relating to river regulaion. 

Be it enacted by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of Rep- 
resentfUives concurring): 

Section 1. That the Congress of the United States is hereby memorialized to 
enact during the present session the Newlands bill, providing for the creation of 
n board of river regulation and for the control and beneficial use of flood 
waters, and we urge our Senators and Representatives in Congress to employ 
their best efforts to accomplish this end. 



Proceedings of February 22. liHS. 

The Senate had under consideration the river and harbor bill 
(H.R 28180). 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I should very much question 
whether this item is subject to a point of order. Here we have an 
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existing appropriation providing for the narrowing of the flood area 
of the Mississippi River opposite Memphis through the construction 
of levees upon the Arkansas side, ^vhich are designed partly to pro- 
mote navigation and partly to protect large cultivable areas. The 
city of Memphis is situated on the bluff side, and the Arkansas side 
is. the swamp side of the river. The result of the contraction of the 
river by those levees has been to force the flood of the river against 
the bluff side at Memphis in such a way as to seriously injure the 

?ublic works there and to seriously imperil the health of the people, 
lie work that has been inaugurated, recollect, is the work of narrow- 
ing the river, and this amendment is simply intended to carry out the 
existing work in such a way as to make it innocuous to the city and 
to its inhabitants. 

It seems to me that the amendment is'entirely in order, it being to 
provide for a part of an existing work; and it seems to me that it 
would be a very wise exercise of the judgment of Congi*ess in provid- 
ing now for the cooperation of the Mississippi River Commission 
with the municipal authorities of Memphis, tnrough teamw^ork that 
will result in continuing the operation of narrowing the river without 
injury to the adjoining country. 

Mr. Lea. Mr. President, as this point of order is different from the 
point of order which w as ruled on by the Chair the other day, I ask 
that it be submitted to the Senate. 

The President pro tempore. The rule is very explicit in this mat- 
ter. First, as the Chair understands, the proposed appropriation has 
not been estimated for, and, next, the rule states that amendments 
proposing new items of appropriation to a river and harbor bill shall, 
before being considered, be referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
which in this instance has not been done. Therefore the Chair reluc- 
tantly sustains the point of order. 

Mr. Clarke of Arkansas. I very reluctantly made the point of 
order. 

Mr. New-lands. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk, and ask that it be read. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada offers an 
amendment, which will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the amendment, which was, on 
page 65, after line 10, to insert a new section. 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Nevada, as we are a little pressed for time, if he w^ould consent to 
dispense with the reading and explain in a few words his amend- 
ment? I think the amendment can probably be better understood by 
Senators by an explanation than by a reading of it. 

Mr. New^lands. Mr. President, pursuant to the suggestion of the 
Senator from North Carolina, I ask that the amendment which I 
have offered be inserted in the Record without reading. 

The President pro tempore. Is there objection to the request that 
the further reading of the amendment be dispensed with, and that it 
be inserted in full in the Record? The Chair hears none, and it will 
be so ordered. 

The proposed amendment is to insert as a new section the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 3. That for tlio ro.inilatit>ii iiml oontml of the flow of navigable rivers in 
aid of interstate connnerce, and as a means to that end for the storage of flood 
waters lu the watershed of sucli navigable rivers, including the beneficial use 
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antl control of such flood waters, in the nminteuance so far as practicable of a 
standard flow for navigation, the reclamation of arid and swamp lands, and the 
development of water power ; and for the protection of watersheds from denuda- 
tion, erosion, and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of Government 
services and bureaus with each other and with States, municipalities, and other 
local agencies in plans and works having in view such river regulation and con- 
trol, the sum of $5,000,000 annually for each of the years following the 1st day 
of July, 1913, and up to the date of the completion and opening to commerce of 
the Panama Canal, and thereafter the sum of $50,000,000 annually for each of 
the 10 years following the completion of the Panama Canal, is hereby reserved, 
set aside, and appr(»priated and made available until expefnded, out of any 
moneys not otherwise appropriated, as a special fund in the Treasury to be 
known as the river-regulation fund. 

That of the said river-regulation fund, until otherwise direcrte<l by law, one- 
tenth thereof shall be apiK»rtionefl to the rivers on the Atlantic coast, one-tenth 
thereof to the rivers on the Gulf coast outside of the Mississippi River, one- 
fifth thereof to the ^lississippi River from St. Louis to the Gulf; one-tenth 
thereof to the Missouri Riv(»r and Its tributaries, one-tenth thereof to the Ohio 
River and its tributaries, one-tenth thereof to the upper Mississippi River above 
St. Louis and its tributaries, one-tenth thereof to the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers and their tributaries In California, one-tenth thereof to the 
Columbia and Snake liivers and their tj*ib\ituries In Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, and one-tenth thereof In the connection of the (ireat I-iakes with the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers. 

That a hoard is hereby create<l, to be known as the Board of River Regula- 
tion, consisting of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, the chair- 
man of the Panama Commission, the chairman of the Board of Review of the 
Engineer Corps of the Army, the chaUnian of tlie Mississippi River Commission, 
the Director of the United States Geological Survey, the (^hief of tl»e Weather 
Bureau, the Fore^ster of the Department <if Agriculture, the Director of the 
Reclamntlon Service, the Chief of the Drainage Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, one hydraulic en- 
jrlneer, one sanitary engineer, an<l one electrical englnwM', the last three to be 
apfiolnted by the Preshknt and to hold office at his pleasure, and each to 
re<-eive an annual compensation of $7,500. payable out of the rlver-regulatlon 
fund. 

The Chief of Kngineers shall be the chairman of such board, and the secretary 
shall be annually elected by the board from Its members. 

That the functions of said board shall be to Investigate and obtain full infor- 
mation concerning all nuittei's lnvolve<l In or specifically related to the objects 
net forth In this section, and for .such purpose is authorized to expend a suitable 
and necessary proporti<m of the moneys therein appropriated ; but said board 
simll not exi>end or incur liability for the exi)endlture of any money for the 
(t)nstructlon or execution of plans or projects without the specific approval of 
Congress, as hereinafter set forth; that said board is hereby authorized and 
«iinxte<l to enlist through the President the services of any Federal department 
<ir bureau the statutory authority of which may inv<»lve Investigations or C(m- 
structlve work that Is necessary or desirable In the comprehensive performance 
of the objects set forth in this section, and to bring Into cooperation and to 
harnioulze and unify the work of said departments or bureaus as may be neces- 
sary to provide against ilupllcathm or unwarranted or incomplete work with 
respect to the objects herein provided; and that said board Is authorized to 
defray the expenses (»f such investigations or assistance to the extent of the 
ultimate cost then^)f to said departments or bureaus through a transfer of 
equivalent proportions of the appropriation herein provided. 

That the board shall develop, formulate, and. prepare plans for the accom- 
plislunent of the purposes herein provided, and shall report the same to Congress 
annually and at such other times as may be require<i ; and whenever the recom- 
mendations or any parts thereof in said report shall receive the approval of 
Congress the said board shall proceed to construct and execute the same in 
accordance with the plans so approve*!; Provufed, That the provisions of this 
section shall be so administerefl as In no way to supersede or conflict with any 
specific provisions which Congress shall from time to time make by way of 
appropriations other than such as are made by this act for work and improve- 
ments to be performed or maintained by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, but that all work prescribed under this section shall be supplemental to 
and coordinated with the work as specifically prescribe<l by Congress in other 
acts. 
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That the board shall in nil cases where possible and practicable encourage, 
promote, and endeavor to secure the cooperation of State and local government 
bodies, public and quasi public corporations, private associations, and persons 
In carrying out the purposes and objects of this act, including the securing of 
the financial cooperation of said parties; that it shall negotiate and arrange 
plans for the apportionment of work, costs, and benefits, and to secure the 
agreement and consent of said parties, contingent upon the final approval of 
same by Congress as herein provided, which approval and consent may include 
the acceptance and use of any funds or property donated or subscribed or In 
any way provided for coo|)erative work ; but no moneys shall be expended under 
any arrangement for cooperation approved by Congress until the funds to be 
provided by the parties to such arrangement shall have been made available for 
disbursement. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, the amendment which I have offered 
is a condensation of a bill which I have presented in different phases 
during the last six or seven years for the regulation of rivers by the 
creation of a board of river regulation, which shall bring into coordi- 
nation the various scientific services of the Government whose duties 
in any way relate to the conservation or the use of water, such as the 
Reclamation Service, the Forestry Service, the Geological Survey, 
the Engineer Corps of the Army, the drainage service, and other 
scientific services of that kind. It provides for a river regulation 
fund, to which is appropriated until the completion of the JPanama 
Canal only $5,000,000 annually, and after that time the sum of 
$50,000,000 annually for a period of 10 years, thus providing a sum 
of a little over $500,000,000, which \^ill be expended in the regula- 
tion of our rivers during the next 10 or 12 years and which will 
insure continuous work upon all the watersheds of the country, that 
work embracing not only the cooperation of the services that relate 
to water, but the cooperation of the Nation with the States, so that 
the plans can be mutually prepared by the river regulation board 
and organizations effectea by the States in such a way that the 
works contemplated by the respective sovereignties will dovetail into 
each other without conflict of jurisdiction and without the intrusion 
of any sovereign upon the j urisdiction of the other. It will insure team 
work that will secure the complete regulation of rivers, not only for 
the purposes of navigation, but for the purpose of storage for irriga- 
tion, storage for water-power development, control for swamp-land 
regulation, and all other uses to which the waters of rivers can be put. 
the idea being that every river is to be regarded as a unit composea 
of the main river, its lateral tributaries and source streams, and that 
the river should be developed by the exercise of all the powers and 
functions of the sovereigns and parties interested in the river in 
such a way as to secure its highest and best use for every purpose, 
the works to be constructed in such a way as to apportion the costs 
and the benefits to the relative jurisdictions. 

The history of this proposed policy is as follows : In 1907 President 
Roosevelt appointed an Inland Waterways Commission, composed 
of two Senators, two Representatives, and five chiefs of the various 
services of the Government interested in water development — the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army, the Chief of the Forestry Service, 
the Chief of the Reclamation Service, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Corporations, and a representative of the Bureau of Soils. The duty 
assigned to that board by the executive department was to make an 
inv^tigation as to the b^ method of reflating our rivers in such a 
way as to secure their highest use. That conmiission traveled all 
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over the country. They made a report, in which they recommended 
practically everything contained in this amendment, with the excep- 
tion that there was a difference of opinion as to whether a large fund 
should be created or whether the reports of the river board should 
come to Congress and appropriations be made based upon their 
reports, as now is the custom with reference to the river and harbor 
bill. To that report, in which I concurred as a member, I added an 
addendum, which is brief and the wisdom of which I think has 
been demonstrated by subsequent history. My statement was as 
follows : 

I 4-oiiriir in tlu» re|K)rt of the connnissiun, hut desire to emphasize my belief 
that it is of the highest imiMJrtauce that in dealing with subjects relating to the 
respective po\\'ers, rights, and interests of the Nation, States, municipalities, 
corporations, and Individuals, large powers and a comparatively free hand 
should be given to an administrative body of experts in the full development of 
projects, lest the complexity of the transactions, the time necessary to secure 
congressional approval, and difference of view as to purpose or method may 
result in Indecision and delay, the worst enemies of effective development. 

An ample fund should be provided, to be reenforced from time to time either 
by legislative appropriation or by bond issue, and the admlnistvatlve board or 
commission should be given the power not only to investigate projects, but also, 
when determined to be feasible, to enter, with the approval of the President, 
upon their ironiediate execution ; but the power should be limited so as to pre- 
vent such administrative body from entering Into any contract unless there 
are sufficient unappropriated moneys in the fund to meet the cost thereof. 

Unless some method of construction and development Insuring prompt deci- 
sion and execution and continuous and consecutive work by a body of experts 
is adopted, I fear that the best of projects may be wrecked In the shoals and 
quicksands of legislation. 

Mr. President, prior to the report of the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission, I had introduced a bill covering this subject. That bill went 
to the Committee on Commerce, and was referred by the committee 
to the Inland Waterways Commission and to the Secretary of War 
for their opinion as to its merits. I wish to quote briefly from the 
report of the Inland Waterways Commission : 

3. Several of the leading provisions of the bill are in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the commission in a report submittcnl on February 3 last and 
transmitted to the Congress by the President on February 26. Among these 
are (a) the provision for coordination of navigation with related uses of the 
waters; (b) the provision for cooperation between the Federal Government, 
States. munlclpalitle.s, communities, corporations, and ln<lividuals; (c) the 
provision for correlating existing agencies in the Departments of War, Interior, 
Agriculture, and Commerce and Labor In such manner as to secure effective 
administration; and (d) the provisions looking toward the control of running 
waters in such manner as to protect and promote navigation. In so far as 
these provisions are concerne<l, the bill has the unqualified approbation of the 
commission. 

3. The general purpose of the bill is in harmony with the comprehensive plan 
for improving and developing the waterways of the country framed by the 
commission and approved by the President In his message of February 26 last. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Taft, also made a report upon this bill, 
quotations from which I shall ask to have inserted in the Becord. In 
that report the Secretary of War approved the bill. I shall not delay 
the Senate in the consideration of this bill by quoting freely from 
the report, but shall content myself with placing the extracts in the 
Record. I will simply say that he most emphatically indorsed the 
principle of coordinatmg the various Federal agencies and scientific 

75439—17 5 
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bureaus in this work, and that he approved the method provided by 
the bill for bringing the Nation and the States into cooperation. 

Shortly after that a conference of the governors was held at the 
White House, May 13, 1908. I shall ask to insert in the Kecord a 
statement from their resolutions,^ in which they unanimously in- 
dorsed the principle of cooperation in this work between the scientific 
services of the ijovemment, cooperation of the Nation with the 
States, and the study and development of all our rivers in such a 
way as to promote every civilized use. 

The PREsroENT pro tempore. Without objection, leave will be 
granted as requestea by the Senator. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

[Extracts from the tetter of Secretary of War WiUiam H. Taft to the Senate Committee 

on Commerce, dated Apr. 17, 1908, on the same subject.] 

(c) The bill provides for correlating the existing agencies In the Department;s 
of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce and Labor through certain powers 
vested in the President. The need for some such plan is sufficiently shown by 
the fact that while this country is better endowed with waterways than any 
other, our streams are less used for navigation and other public purposes than 
those of other countries. Since this provision touches duties placed on the War 
Department by law. It has received careful consideration. It does not appear 
that the measure would interfere with the functions of the War^J>epartment, 
or with the continuation and extension of the engineering work now performed 
there, but It Is believed that the provision for administration would tend to 
promote the general welfaare. Accordingly, this feature meets the approbation 
of the War EVepartment. 

(e) The bill provides also for the Initiation of projects by a board of experts. 
These provisions affect the work of the War Department and have had careful 
consideration. Suitable provisions for expert Initiation and prompt execution are 
essential to the proper development of any system of river Improvement. The 
chief defect in the methods hitherto pursued lies in the absence of executive 
authority for originating comprehensive plans covering the country or natural 
divisions thereof. The creation of an inland waterways commission for the 
purpose of Initiating plans for the Improvement of waterways seems to me a 
more effective way of a general plan for the Improvement of all the waterways 
In the country than under the present provisions of law. This would not dis- 
pense with the admirable machinery furnished by the War Department for the 
improvement of waterways when the plan has been determined upon and Is to 
be executed. But It supplies what does not exist In the law now — a tribunal 
other than Congress charged with the duty of originating and developing a 
satisfactory plan. 

Secretary Taft adds: 

3. In its present form the bill might be construed to curtail indirectly certain 
functions of the War Department, which Is now charged with large discretion 
in waterway affairs. Possible amblguty on this point should be removed. 

Mr. Taft goes on and gives the history of the Engineer Corps of 
the Army and shows how it drifted into the control of our water- 
ways: 

Under the same long-standing arrangement — 

Mr. Taft says-^ 

It is the policy of the War Department to maintain a trained body of mili- 
tary engineers with a view to the national defense, and to keep these engineers 
in training In time of peace by detail to civil duty allied to their professional 
duty in time of war or military preparation; and It was In carrying out this 
policy that the functions of the War Department pertaining to waterways have 
been more and more largely intrusted to the engineers of the Army during the 
110 years since the Army and Navy were separated in distinct departments. 
This policy has long been sustained by the Congress, although the military 
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engineers have been prohibited from Initiating projects or originating plans for 
meeting the growing needs of commerce. It is desirable to continue the policy 
of keeping the military engineers in training and at the same time rendering 
their skilled service available in work on waterways, although it is not neces- 
sary to vest them w^ith the power of initiative, which they have not exercised 
in the past and which Is, perhaps, inconsistent with their primary duty in con- 
nection with the Military Establishment, of which they form a part A provision 
that the Chief of Engineers of the Army shall be a member of the commission 
proposed to be created, and u further provision specifically covering the detail 
of military engineers to the service of the commission whenever such detail 
shall be consistent with their military duties, would remove any possible am- 
biguity and would be in accord with the custom and policy of the War 
Department. 

(Extracts from the conference of governors, held at the White House, May 13-15, 1908.] 

We declare our firm conviction that this conservation of our natural resources 
is a subject of transcendent importance, which should engage unremittingly the 
attention of the Nation, the States, and the people In earnest cooperation. These 
natural resources Include the land on which we live and which yields our food ; 
the living waters which fertilize the soil, supply power, and form great avenues 
of commerce; the forests which yield the materials for our homes, prevent 
erosion of the soil, and conserve the navigation and other uses of the streams ; 
and the minerals which form the basis of our industrial life, and supply us with 
heat, light, and power. 

We agree that the land should be so used tliat erosion and soil wash shall 
cease; and that there should be reclamation of arid and semiarid re^ons by 
means of irrigation, and of swamp and overflowed regions by means of drain- 
age ; that the waters should be so conserved and used as to promote navigation, 
to enable the arid regions to be reclaimed by Irrigation, and to develop power 
In the interests of the people ; that the forests which regulate our rivers, sup- 
port our industries, and promote the fertility and productiveness of the soit 
should be preserved and perpetuated; that the minerals foimd so abundantly 
beneath the surface should be so used as to prolong their utility; that the 
beauty, healthfulness, and habitabiiity of our country should be preserved and 
increased ; that the sources of national wealth exist for the benefit of the iieople, 
and that monopoly thereof should not be tolerated. 

We commend the >vise forethought of the President in sounding the note of 
warning as to the waste and exhaustion of the natural resourses of the country^ 
and signify our high appreciation of his action In calling this conference to 
consider the same and to seek remedies therefor through cooperation of the 
Nation and the States. 

We agree that this cooperation should find expression in suitable action by 
the Ck>ngre8s within the limits of and coextensive with the national jurisdiction 
of the subject, and complementary Uiereto, by the legislatures of the several 
States within the limits of and coextensive with their Jurisdiction. 

We declare the conviction that in the use of the national resources our Inde- 
pendent States are interdependent and bound together by ties of mutual l)ene- 
fits, responsibilities, and duties. 

We recognize In our waters a most valuable asset of the people of the Unite<r 
States, and we recommend the enactment of laws looking to the conservation 
of water resources for irrigation, water supply, power, and navigation, to the 
end that navigable and source streams may be brought under complete control 
and fully utilized for every purpose. We especially urge on the Federal Con- 
gress the immediate adoption of a wise, active, and thorough waterway policy,, 
providing for the prompt improvement of our streams and the conservation of 
their watersheds required for the uses of commerce and the protection of the 
Interests of our people. 

Later on the political parties, in 1908, took action upon this sub- 
ject. With the permission of the Senate I will insert in the Record 
quotations from the platforms of 1908 and 1912, from which it will 
be seen that all of these parties recognized and indorsed the policy 
embraced in the river-regulation bill which I have offered and in this 
amendment, which is a condensation of that bill. 
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The Pkesident pro tempore. Without objection, leave will be 
granted. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

[DECLABATIONS OF THE FLATFOBMS OF THE DEMOCBATIC AND 
BEFIJBLICAN PABTIES IN 1908 BELATIVE TO THE IMPBOVE- 
MENT OF THE WATEBWAYS.] 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 1908 — WATERWAYS. 

Water furnishes the cheaper means of transportations, and tlie National Gov- 
ernment, liaving the control of navigable waters, shouJd improve them to their 
fullest capacity. We earnestly favor the immediate adoption of a liberal and 
comprehensive plan for improving every watercourse in the Union which is 
Justified by the needs of commerce ; and to secure that end we favor, when prac- 
ticable, the connection of the Great Lakes with the navigable rivers and with 
the Gulf through the Mississippi River and the navigable rivers with each 
other by artificial canals with a view of perfecting a system of inland water- 
ways to be navigated by vessels of standard draft. 

We favor the coordination of the various services of the Government con- 
nected with waterways in one service for the purpose of aiding In the com- 
pletion of such a system of inland waterways ; and we favor the creation of a 
fund ample for continuous work, which shall be conducted under the direction 
of a <v)mmission of experts to be authorized by law. 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 1908 — CONSERVATION. 

We indorse the movement inaugurated by the administration for the con- 
servation of the natural resources. * ♦ * In the line of this splendid 
undertaking is the future day, equally imperative, to enter upon a systematic 
improvement upon a large and comprehensive plan, Just to all persons of thp 
country, of the waterways, harbors, and Great Lakes, whose natural adapta- 
bility to the increasing traflfic of the land is one of the greatest gifts of a 
benign Providence. 

Natvral resources. — We repeat the demand for Internal development and 
for the conservation of our natural resources contained in previous platforms, 
the enforcement of which Mr. Roosevelt has vainly sought from a reluctant 
party ; and to that end we Insist upon the preservation, protection, and replace- 
ment of needed forests, the preservation of the public domain of home seekers, 
the protection of the national resources in timber, coal, iron, and oil against 
monopolistic control, the development of our waterways for navigation and 
every other useful purpose, including the irrigation of arid lands, the reclama- 
tion of swamp lands, the clarification of streams, the development of water 
power, and the preservation of electric power generated by this natural force, 
from the control of monopoly; and to siith end we urge the exercise of all 
powers, National, State, and municipal, both separately and in cooperation. 

[DECLARATIONS OF THE FLATFOBMS OF THE BEMOCBATIC, BE- 
FUBLICAN, AND FBOGBESSIVE FABTIES IN 1912 BELATIVE TO 
THE IMFROVEMENT OF THE WATEBWAYS. ] 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

We renew the de<!laration of our last platform relating to the conservation of 
our national resources and the development of our waterways. The present 
devastation of the low^er Mississippi Valley accentuates the movement for the 
regulation of river flow by additional levee and bank protection below^ and the 
diversion, storage, and control of the flood waters above and their utilization 
for beneficial purposes in the reclamation of arid and swamp lands and the 
development of water power instead of permitting the fioods to continue, aa 
heretofore, agents of destruction. We hold that the control of the Mississippi 
River is a national problem. The preservation of the depths of its w^ater for 
the purpose of navigation, the building of levees to maintain the integrity of 
its channel and the prevention of tlie overflow of the land, and its consequent 
devastation, resulting in the interruption of interstate commerce, the disor- 
ganization of the mail service, and the enormous loss of life and property 
impose an obligation which alone can be discharged by the General Government. 
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To maintain an adequate depth of water the entire year and thereby encourage 
water transportation is a consummation worthy of legislative attention and pre- 
sents an issue national In its character. It calls for prompt action on the part 
of Congress, and the Democratic Party pledges itself to the enactment of legis- 
lation leading to that end. 

We favor the cooperation of the United States and the respective States In 
plans for the comprehensive treatment of all waterways with a view of coordi- 
nating i^lnns for channel improvement with plans for drainage of swamp and 
overflowed lands, and to this end we favor the appropriation by the Federal 
Government of sufficient funds to make surveys of such lands, to develop plans 
for draining the same, and to supervise the work of construction. 

We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment and Improvement of our Inland waterways with economy and efficiency, so 
as to permit their navigation by vessels of standard draft. 

KKPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

The Mississippi Kiver is the Nation*s drainage ditch. Its flood waters, gath- 
ered from 31 States and the Dominion of Canada, constitute an overpowering 
force which breaks the levees and pours Its torrents over many million acres of 
the richest land in the Union, stopping malls, impeding commerce, and causing 
great loss of life and property. These floods are national in scope, and the dis- 
asters they produce seriously affect the general welfare. The States unaided 
can not cope with this giant problem ; hence we believe the Federal Government 
should assume a fair proportion of the burden of its control, so as to prevent 
the disasters from recurring floods. 

• « « i» 4t :» * 

We favor a liberal and systematic policy for the improvement of our rivers 
and harbors. Such Improvement has been made upon expert Information and 
after a careful comparison of cost and prospective benefits. 

PROGRESSIVE PARTY PLATFORM. 

The rivers of the United States are the natural arteries of this continent. 
We demand that they shall be opened to traffic as indispensable parts of a great 
nation-wide system of transportation in "which the Panama Canal will be the 
central link, thus enabling the whole interior of the United States to share with 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards In the benefit derived from the canals. It is 
a national obligation to develop our rivers, and especially the Mississippi and 
Its tributaries, without delay, under a comprehensive general plan covering 
each river system from Its source to its mouth, designed to secure its highest 
usefulness for navigation, irrigation, domestic supply, water power, and the pre- 
vention of floods. We pledge our party to the immediate preparation of such a 
plan, which should be made and carried out In close and friendly cooperation 
between the Nation, the States, and the cities affected. Under such a plan the 
destructive floods of the Mississippi and other streams which represent a vast 
and nee<lless loss to the Nation would be controlled by forest conservation and 
water storage at the headwaters and by levees below, land sufficient to support 
millions of people will be reclaimed from the deserts and the swamps, water 
power enough to transform the industrial standings of whole States would be 
developed, adequate water terminals would be provided, transportation by river 
would revive, and the railroads would be compelled to cooperate as freely with 
the boat lines as with each other. The equipment, organization, and experience 
acquired In constructing the Panama Canal soon will be available for the Lake- 
to-the-Gulf deep waterways and other portions of this great work, and should 
be utilized by the Nation in cooperation with the various States at the lowest 
net cost to the people. 

Mr. Nbwlands. I shall not weary the Senate with the readin«r of 
these various platforms. It is sufficient to say that in 190.S the 
Republican Party indorsed this policy in general terms, and the 
Democratic Party indorsed it in express terms, specifically demand- 
ing what the pending amendment provides, namely, coordination of 
the services, cooperation with the States, an ample fund for con- 
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tinuous work, the dovetailing of plans so as to insure the construc- 
tion and completion of works that would serve all the uses to which a 
river can be put, whether those uses are under national or under 
State jurisdictidn, but providing for this teamwork and cooperative 
work in such a way as to preserve the integrity of the jurisdiction of 
each sovereign. The Democratic platform of 1912 indorsed and re- 
peated its insistence upon the declaration of 1908, and add9d to it 
a declaration that the recent flood on the Mississippi River accen- 
tuated the demand for the development of this policy. The new 
party, the Progressive Party, added its demands to those of the 
Republican and Democratic Parties in favor of broad and compre- 
hensive plans, ample funds, continuous work, and teamwork between 
the Nation and the States. 

Mr. President, my impression is that at different sessions of Con- 
gress I have introduced three bills upon this subject, each of which 
I regard as an improvement upon the other. The first bill, which I 
introduced in 1907, was a bill entitled, if I recollect rightly, "A bill 
for the creation of an inland waterway commission." The pending 
bill provides for the creation of a river regulation board. It con- 
tains everything that is contained in the other bill and contains 
elaborations which I think will add to its efficiency. 

The first bill, it will be i^ecalled, was referred to the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Taft, and received his approval. The last bill was re- 
ferred to the Secretary of A^griculture, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the War Department, and the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the latter being for many years, as will be remembered, the 
Director of the Geological Survey— an experienced official and most 
capable administrator — who has been familiar with every phase of 
waterway development in this country for many years. 1 will ask 
that the communication from the Secretary of Agriculture may be 
read. It is addressed to the Committee on Commerce. 

The President pro tempore. Without objection, the letter will be 
read, as requested. 

(The Secretary read as follows:) 

Department of Agriculture, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, ApHl J^ 1912. 
Hon. Knitte Nelson, 

Chairman Cwnmittee on Commerce, United States Senate, 

My DE.VR Senator : I have received, by reference, from the clerk to your com- 
mittee, Senate bill 122, introduced by Mr. Newlands, ** to create a board of 
river regulation," etc. It is a comprehensive measure with regard to the control 
and utilization of flood waters. I have referred the bill for comment to three 
of the chiefs of bureaus in this department and inclose herewith copies of their 
reports, in which they discuss the matter, I think, very Intelligently. 

I have been for some time impresse<l with the fact that sooner or later the 
Congress of the United States, probably in cooperation with the States, will be 
compelled to inquire carefully into the waters of the country that are now going 
to waste, with a view to their utilization in the production of maximum crops. 
Where we deiKjnd entirely upon rainfall, we do not always get maximum crops, 
because there are long periods of drought that prevent. We had such drought 
last year. I believe it will be necessary eventually for the Federal Government, 
or the Federal Government and the States, or in some cases each State indi- 
vidually, to work out a comprehensive system of saving flood waters — the sur- 
plus waters that run away in spring and winter and during flood times in 
summer. This can be done, as it has been done in other countries, by arrang- 
ing for a system of reservoirs beginning near the head of streams and continu- 
ing the reservoirs down the streams until all the advantage is secured that can 
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be had from confining the waters for use on the land in dry times. I think the 
entry upon the subject is timely and wise, and any cooperation this department 
can extend will be cheerfully given. 

There is a line of work in this connection that must be done by the Weather 
Bureau in ascertaining the precipitation found on each of the streams, and this 
feature I think it would be well for the committee to look into, if it has not 
already l)een considered. 
Very truly, yours, 

James Wilson, Secretary, 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, as the time is short, I shall not have 
the other reports read, but shall ask that they be inserted in the 
Record. 

The President pro tempore. Without objection, that order will be 
made. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The Secret aby of the Interior, 

WashiJigtorif January 29, 1918. 
Tlie Committee on Commerce, 

United States Senate. 

Gentlemen : I am in receipt of your request for such suggestions as I may 
deem proper touching the merits of Senate bill 122, "To create a board of 
river regulation and to provide a fund for the regulation and control of the 
flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate commerce, and as a means to that 
end to provide for flood prevention and protection and for the beneficial use of 
flood waters and for water storage and for the protection of watersheds from 
denudation and erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of Gov- 
ernment services and bureaus with each other and with States, municipalities, 
and other local agencies." 

This bill is based upon two principles which have not been hitherto generally 
recognized in the construction of public works for river improvement. These 
principles are, first, that a river from its source to mouth, with all of its tribu- 
taries, is a unit In all its most important physical and functonal craracteristlcb. 
It should therefore be dealt with as a whole and not piecemeal, and In dealing 
with it for any single use, such as navigation, we should not lose sight of the 
other uses to which it can be put, such as water supply. Irrigation, power, drain- 
age, etc. River improvement should harmonize these uses, treating the river 
system as a unit for this purpose, and should provide for the cooperation of 
the Nation. States, and individuals to that end. The same principle applies, 
only In less degree, to the unification of all river systems into one comprehensive 
whole. 

The seconiJ principle Is that this work of waterway improvement in its de- 
tails should be guided and determined as an administrative and not as a legis- 
lative matter, and therefore that a large fund should be provided and replen- 
ished from time to time as may be necessary, this fund to be expended at the 
discretion of a competent administrative commission of experts without specific 
appropriations or limitations, except of a broad general character, by Con- 
gress. The proposed commission Is to consist of the chiefs of the Federal 
bureiius w^hose duties are now concerned with specific phases of the problem, 
together with specially quallfietl experts to be appointed by the President. 

I am heartily In accord with these principles and believe that legislation 
embodying them should be enacted. I have not attempted, however, to criticize 
the bill in detail. 

Very respectfully, 

Walter L. Fisher, Secretary. 



War Department, 
Washington, Jan/uary 21, 19IS. 

My Dear Senator Newlands : I have at last had an opportunity to read and 
consider the bill introduced by you in the first session of the present Congress 
(S. 122) to create a board of river regulation and to provide a fund for the 
regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers, etc. The bill relates 
to many bureaus and departments of the Government not within my juris- 
diction, and it contains many administrative features, which will doubtless be 
the occasion of much discussion and probable difference of opinion. As to the 
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details of these features, I can not, especially in the limited time which I have, 
express any opinion. But so far as my observation extends, the bill is the 
first attempt to treat in a comprehensive and constructive manner the national 
problem afforded by our rivers and waterways. It is only of late years that 
we are beginning to obtain an adequate idea of the extent of this problem. It 
is only of lale that the effect of forestation upon stream flow and erosion has 
been studied and appreciated, and that it has been learned how the navigable 
character of our long rivers may in part depend upon conditions at their head- 
waters. It is only of late years that the science of engineering has suggested 
conserving and standardizing the flow of our navigable rivers by systems of 
reservoirs at their heads. It is only within comparatively recent years that 
our engineers have developed the method of making navigable our long and 
sliallow streams by canalization or the slack-water method. And it is even 
later yet that our people have begun to realize the necessity of saving and 
utilizing in this development, for the purpose of reducing its expenses, the valu- 
able incidental water powers which may be created in the development itself. 

Our conception, therefore, of what constitutes a navigable river and our 
appreciation of the various elements which enter into its development have been 
greatly widening. We see now that the problem of developing and preserving 
its navigability is no longer necessarily confined to removing obstructions in 
that part of the river in which navigation exists, but may extend to countless 
remote branches and sources of supply. We also see how the improvement of 
the river may be intimately connected with and dependent upon another 
development — that of water power — which formerly we may have regarded as a 
thing quite separate and apart. 

This growth of knowledge in respect to the problem necessarily postulates a 
simillar broadening in our treatment of it. To the Federal Government has been 
confided the care of our navigable streams. The Federal Government is also 
the proprietor of vast tracts of public and forest land, upon the protection of 
which the stream flow ultimately depends. It is also the proprietor of other 
semiarid lands, whose future use depends upon irrigation taken from navigable 
waters or their sources of supply. One of its departments has also direct re- 
lations with the development of our farming lands and the preservation of our 
forests. All of these activities of the Government Impinge upon each other, 
and they ab«o at the same time impinge at many jx)inta upon the jurisdiction, 
the property, and the powers of the several States. 

Under these circumstances it is manifest that the problem of our navigable 
rivers can no longer be treated as a mere problem of dredging and deepening, 
of removing snags and obstructions, of confining our work to those stretches of 
river where commerce is actually plying, but must extend to those vital sources 
of supply upon which the very existence of the river depends. And it is equally 
manifest that in exercising this widening responsibility the Government must 
avail itself of all proper and ix)ssible means to economize the inevitable expense. 
If the general taxpayers of the country are to be called upon, for example, to 
protect the dwellers along the lower Mississippi Valley against the fioods of 
that river, by taking over the expense of caring for its levee system, they must 
be i>ermitted to reduce this enormous burden by availing themselves of all the 
by-products of water power which can be developed in the improvement not 
only of that river, but of all our other navigable streams. 

Under our present system there is no such coordination of effort. Government 
action which may affect a single river is distributed among different bureaus 
and different departments, which have at present no necessity and practically 
no opportunity even for common discussion. This leads not only to lack of 
cooperation and action, but it often perpetuates conflicting scientific theories 
under circumstances where the conflict might be removed by mutual discussion 
and comparison of work. Instances have come under my personal observation, 
for example, where the views held by members of the Corps of Engineers as 
to the effect of forestratlon upon stream flow were radically different from 
those held by the Geological Survey and by the Forest Service. 

It is manifest that such conditions work against effectiveness and in the direc- 
tion of waste and expense. Such lack of cooperation would not be permitted In 
any private organization possessing the functions of our Federal Government. 
The various agents intrusted with responsibility over the various parts of the 
problem would be brought into mutual relations where they would be obliged 
to discuss and coordinate the mutually Interdependent features, and a system 
•would be arrangecl by w^hlch a consistent view of the whole problem could be 
obtained and by which it could be attacke<l Intelligently In all its parts. 
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I iindersiaml that this is the purpose of your bill, and such a purpose must 
appeal to anyone who has considered the problem. As I said in the beginning, 
I can not undertake to discuss the administrative methods by which you under- 
take to solve tlie i>roblem. I may say, however, that my own inclination would 
be to lay primary emphasis upon the creation of a board whose duty it would 
lie to discuss and harmonize and recommend rather than to actually appropriate 
funds. The latter function may meet objection, which would not exisist In the 
case of tlie former. And it seems to me tluit the former functi(»ns are the most 
pressing and important in our present situation. 

I may also observe that my experience indicates that our executive and 
bureau officers are already weiirhed down with about as much labor and as 
many functions as can be wisely performe<l. There is not a little danger of 
loading down our administrative machinery to Inefficiency. In conferring such 
extensive powers as your bill contemplates upon a board largely composed of 
existing officials* we should be on our guard lest we impair the existing en- 
forcement of the law by entrusting It entirely to men who are already over- 
worked. Such details, however, are doubtless under observation by yourself, 
and the suggested criticism, If held well founded, could be met by amendment. 
Very respectfully, 

Henry I^. Stimsox, Scnctnry of War. 

Hon. Francis G. Newlands, 

United States Senate. 

(United States National MnBeum ; International Exchanges; Bureau of American Eth- 
nology ; National Zoological Park ; Astrophyslcal Observatory ; International Catalogue 
of Scientific Literature.] 

Smithsonian Institution, 
Maithiiigton, C. S. .1., Fehmarp 7, J912. 
To Hon. Knute Nelson, 

Chairmnn Committee on Commeree, 

United States Senate, Washington, I). C. 

Sib: In reply to your request of January 5. 1912, that the (Committee on Com- 
merce be furnished with suggestions touching upon the merits of Senate bill 
No. 122 and the propriety of Its passage, I beg to state that the bill has been 
duly examined. 

OENKR\L FEATl-RES OF BILL. 

I am in full accord with the general features of the bill and think that if they 
are carried into effect it would be of great advantage and value not only to the 
citizens of the Unltetl States but as an example to the various civilized nations 
of the world. The comprehensive scheme outlined calls for a coordinati<m of 
many elTective forces now at the service of the Government that can not fail to 
give practical results of a constructive nature and great value and to stimulate 
the action of individual States and municipalities. 

The problems Involved are of such a character and concern .such vast Interests 
that It is only by talcing them up In the broadest possible manner that successful 
and permanent results can be obtained. This will involve the expenditure of a 
large amount of money, energy, and time, but with wise planning and eltective 
administration the results can not fail to be of the greatest value and service 
as long as the civilized people exist on the North American Continent. 

The administration and exe<*ution of a work of such magnitude uiight properly 
hereafter involve a redistribution of .some of the bureaus concerneil so as to 
bring a majority of them Into one of the existing departments that might become 
equivalent to a department of public works and conservation. 

WORK OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITTTTION. 

The bill provides in section 11 : 

"That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution to 
give especially attention to the acquisition from foreign countries and from all 
sources of all obtainable knowledge concerning the problems involved In the 
work of the board and to diffuse and disseminate the .same and to establish 
and maintain a museum of conservation, in which such knowledge shall be 
placed before the people, with object lessons Illustrating the disastrous conse- 
quences that have resulted from the failure of such conservation and particu- 
larly the failure to con.serve the forost and water resourr*es In other countries 
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of the world, and to utilize the resources of the institution under his charge, 
which may be available for that purpose, to aid in the education of the public 
in the elements of knowledge which lead to the successful regulation of water 
and of the flow of rivers and the use of water in connection with agriculture 
and the intensive cultivation of land and in connection with other industries." 

It Is my belief that a museum of coservation such as is contemplated in this 
bill can be satisfactorily established and maintained in connection with the 
National Museum system if adequate means are supplied for the purpose. Such 
a museum, which would consist largely of models, charts, maps, diagrams, and 
photographs, would ultimately require a considerable amount of space for its 
installation. In the beginning provision might be made for Its acconuuotlation 
In the buildings now under the control of the institution, but additional room 
would be called for In the near future if Its rate of growth were commensurate 
with the scope and Importance of the subject. ^ 

The preparation of the mo<lels and other exhibits, which must be accurate in 
detail, would require time and necessitate the employment of skille<l modelers 
and other workmen. In the beginning it would be necessary to secure measure- 
ments, charts, photographs, etc., of typical areas In various parts of the world 
showing the methods and effects of conservation and reclamation and of others 
showing the results of neglect of such activities ; also of the forms of engineer- 
ing works best adapted to the purposes of conservation and of other objects 
and scenes Illustrating the subject under consideration. In this manner an 
adequate basis could be obtainefl for accurate educational models suitable for 
the museum. 

As regards the acquisition and dissemination of knowletlge relative to the 
conservation of natural resources ami allied topics, the Smithsonian Institution 
could doubtless accomplish much of what is desired through an extension of its 
exchange service and Its system of correspondence. It would, however, in my 
judgment, . be necessary In this connection also to send experts and agents to 
obtain Information at first hand. It is taken for granted that much new in- 
formamtlon would be desired regarding conservation operations, etc., which 
could only be obtained by stutlles made in the places In which these operations 
are carried on. It would be important also in connection with the subject of 
forestry, mentioned in this bill, to have studies made of forests which are still 
in an undisturbed natural condition, especially the forests of Central and South 
America, which are extensive and diversified and have been but little affected 
by human activities. The natural relations existing between forests, water 
supply, and soils could be studied there to better advantage perhaps than In 
any other part of the world. 

I would call your attention to a certain Inconsistency in the bill as regards the 
dissemination of information procured under the direction of the board. In 
section 11 it is made the duty of the Smithsonian Institution to disseminate this 
knowledge, and in section 6 the board Is directed to "print, publish, and dis- 
seminate " the " information, data, and facts collected and obtained by the 
various bureaus or offices of the Government." 

Having had a somewhat varied e3cperlence in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Greological Survey, which included hydrographic work and the Recla- 
mation Service, the early development of the Forest Service and policy, and the 
past five years as Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, I am submitting as 
appendices some general statements combining my own and experts' views on 
the following different points: 

1. Conservation of water resources. 

2. Conservation of water resources In respect to irrigation. 

3. Conservation of forest resources. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Charles D. Walcott, Secretary, 

Mr. Newlands. I will read a sentence or two from each of them to 
indicate how thoroughly they approve the principle of this bill. 
Secretarv Fisher savs : 

ft.' ft' 

This bill Is based upon two principles which have not been hitherto generally 
recognized in th^ construction of public works for river Improvement. These 
principles are : First, that a river from its source to its mouth, with all of its 
tributaries. Is a unit in all Its most important physical and functional charac- 
teristics. It should, therefore, be dealt with as a whole and not piecemeal, and 
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in dealing with It for any single use, such as navl.£:ation, we should not lose 
sight of the other uses to which it can be put, such as water supply, irrigation, 
power, drainage, etc. 

He then declares the second principle to be that this work of water- 
way improvements, in its details, should be guided and determined 
as an administrative and not a legislative matter, and therefore that 
a large fund should be provided, etc. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Slimson, by mistake addressed his let- 
ter to me personally instead of to the charman of the Committee on 
Commerce ; but it is a report upon the pending bill. It is a report 
prepared with great care, and contains a^nost valuable vindication of 
the policy to which I have referred. He emphatically approves the 
system proposed, of coordination of bureaus and services, coopera- 
tion with States, an ample fund, continuous work, and the contem- 
poraneous development of every use to which a river can be put by 
the exercise of the joint powers and functions of the Nation and the 
States. 

The letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Mr. 
Walcott, formerly the Director of the Geological Survey, also in- 
dorses every essential principle of this bill, as a result of the long 
experience of that gentleman in the scientific work of the Geological 
Survey, which first undertook a general study of the waters of the 
United States, and imder whose jurisdiction the Reclamation Service 
was developed most efficiently. 

Mr. President, I have here also numerous resolutions and comments 
of a public character upon this bill, which I should like to have in- 
serted in the Record without reading. They include the indorse- 
ment of this bill by the Legislatures of California, Louisiana, and 
South Dakota, the indorsements of numerous waterway associations, 
chambers of commerce, and boards of trade. 

The President pro tempore. Without objection, that order will be 
made. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Joint resolution ciincurred in by senate and house, Louisiana Legislature, .Tune 
6, 1912, at the request of the Ix)uislana Ueclamation Club. 

Wlieroas the great flo<Kl of 1912 has dcmonstrateci that the National Government 
only can obviate a recurrence of such overtlow disasters in the future by a 
national policy under which an adequate levee system will be built and main- 
tained as national fort itlcat ion against invasion and destruction by the 
forces of nature ; and 
Whereas the steadily increasing volume of the fltmds In the lower ^lisslsslppi 
Valley has been largely caused by the change<l condition of the watersheti In 
tlie States comprising the drainage basin of the Ohio, upper Mississippi, and 
Missouri Rivers : and 
Whereas these causes and conditions are beyond the control of the States bor- 
dering the Mississippi from Cairo to the Gulf, and can only be controlled by 
the National Government : Now therefore be It 

Resolved by the htyiise of representatives of the State of Louisiana {the Seriate 
r<m<itrrinfj therein), That the National Government should Immediately extend 
such temjwrary relief as may be necessary to repair the broken levees and to 
maintain them' in future, and to control the river In its channel by revetments 
and hank protective works which will safeguard against the destruction of levees 
by caving banks and shifting channels. 

Resolved further. That in working out plans f»)r flood prevention and the 
protection of the lowlands of the Mississippi Valley from overflow, the Missis- 
sippi River and all its tributaries and source streams should be treated as a 
unit, and a comprehensive and adequate levee system, to be permanently main- 
tained by the National Government, should be supplemented by a system of res- 
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ervolrs on the Iieailwiiters of the Ohio and its tributaries, and also on the upper 
Alississipj)], and by a system of llood-water canals and storage reservoirs in the 
Missouri River Vfdley by means of which the flood plane at Cairo would at all 
times l)e so reduced that no combination of hijjh water in the three upper rivers 
would ever create a p^-eat flood in the lower Mississippi Valley, and at the same 
time prevent overflow and damage by AockIs in tlie valleys of the Ohii», the ui»i>er 
Mississippi, and Missouri Rivers. 

Resolved further, Tliat the Nation (!an not l<mger afford to permit its resources 
of soil, of power, of water, and of navigation to be carried as a wasteful and 
destructive flood to the sea, and that since the States themselves can not, in the 
general interest, prevent this waste, the Federal Government should conserve 
such floods at their sources and subject the now waste<l \\-jiters to beneficial use. 



4i 
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Resoluticm of the Assembly of the State of California. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Guiberson : 

" Whereas a bill has been Introduced in the Senate of the United States by Hon. 
Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, which, according to its title, proposes "to 
create a board of river regulation and to provide a fund for the regulation 
and control of the flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate conunerce, 
and as a means to that end to provide for flood prevention and protection, 
and for the beneficial use of flood waters and for water storage, and for 
the protection of watersheds from denudation and erosion, and from forest 
flres, and for the cooperation of Government services and bureaus with 
each other and with States, nmnicipalities, and other UK*al agencies ' : and 
Whereas it has been proposed by the leading supporters of said bill that it l)e 
amended so as to provide for an appropriation of $5,000,000 annually for 
10 years for the control of the Sacramento antl San Joaquin Rivers and 
their tributaries, and for a like appropriation for the control of the Colo- 
rado River; and 
Wherejis this legislature is in hearty accord with the i)rluciples embodied in 
said bin, and believes that the money proposed to be expended under it 
and the cooperation provided for in it will promote the general welfare; 
and 

*• Whereas the vastness and variety of the interests that will Aw benefite<l by 
the expenditures contemplated in the proposed amendments fully justify 
such participation by the National Government In the work of making the 
navigable streams of California as useful as possible to the public : There- 
fore be it 

"Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California, That tlie Congi-ess of 
the United States be, and both branches of said body hereby are, requested 
to pass said bill, with the amendments aforesaid, and that the Representatives 
of California in the Senate and the House of Representatives be requested to 
use their best efforts to that end ; and be it further 

"Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assembly be, and he hereby is, directed 
to send a copy of this resolution to each Senator and Representative In Con- 
gress from this State, to Hon. Francis G. Newlands, to the Vice President of 
the United States, and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives." 

Adopted this 4th day of February, 1913. 

I.. B. M.\Lr/)RY, Chief Clerk. 



Joint resolution of the Legislature of South Dakota. 

A joint resolution and memorial requesting the Congress of the United 
States to pass the Newlands bill, relating to river regulation. 

Be it enacted by the Senate of the State of South Dakota {tJie House of 
Representatives concurring) : 

Section 1. That the Congress of the United States is hereby memorialized to 
enact during the present session the Newlands bill, providing for the creation 
of a board of river regulation and for the control and beneficial use of flood 
waters, and we urge our Senators and Representatives in Congress to employ 
their best efforts to accomplish this end. 
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State of South Dakota, 

Department of State. 
I'KiTKD States of America, State of South Dakota, ««; 

I, Frank Glasner, secretary of state of the State of South Dakota, do hereby 
certify that the annexed bill, to wit, senate joint resolution No. 14, was duly 
passed by the 1913 session of the Legislature of the State of Soutli Dakota 
and is now in full force and effect. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great scml 
of the State of South Dakota this 4th day of February, A. D. 1913. 

Frank Glasner, 
Secretary of t State. 

By J. T. Nelson, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. Newlands. The President elect, Mr. Wilson, has also declared 
himself on this subject in a telegram addressed to me, as president of 
the recent irrigation congress, as follows: 

Sea Girt, N. J., September SO, 1912. 
Hod. Fbancis 6. Newlands, 

President National Irrigation Congi'eaa, Salt Lake, Utah: 

Please express to the National Irrigation Congress my hearty approval of the 
jwlicy it is met to promote, and especially of the policy of supplementing bank 
and levee protection by storage of flood waters above for irrigation and water 
power, turning floods from a menace Into a blessing and at the same time abun- 
dantly feetllng navigable waters. 

WooDRow Wilson. 

[C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co., manufacturers and importers of paints and Tarnishes.] 

Jersey City, N. J., December 26, 1912. 
Hon. Frank O. Briggs, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Communications have been received by us from a number of our cus- 
tomers located in the South, who have been affected by the overflowing of the 
Mississippi River in the recent and past floods which have occurred in that sec- 
cion, and earnestly request our cooperation for the Immediate enactment of the 
Newhmds river-regulation bill, S. 10900, Sixty-flrst Congress, third session, intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Newlands on March 1, 1911, entitled : 

"A bill to create a board of river regulation and to provide a fund for the 
regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers In aid of interstate com- 
merce, and as a means to that end, and to provide for flood prevention and pro- 
tection and for the beneliclal use of flood waters and for water-storage and for 
the protection of watersheds from denudation and erosion and from forest tires 
and for the cooperation of Government services nn<l bureaus with each other and 
with States, municipalities, and local agencies." 

For the further purpose of uniting forces for an organized demand on the Con- 
gress at Was)iington our friends of the South have issued a call requesting 
friends of the movement to attend the National River Regulation and Flood Pre- 
vention Congress to be held in New Orleans January 6 and 7, 1913. 

We are naturally interested in the growth, progress, and upbuilding of the 
South, both from a business standpoint and a feeling that the lives and propei ty 
of those living in such places should be looked after to a certain extent by our 
Government, and we therefore respectfully refer the matter to you for your con- 
sideration, hoping that you may see your way clear to support the proposed 
legislation, as we believe that they are justified in looking to the country at 
large to help them In this matter. 
Very truly, yours, 

C. A. Wooi^EY Paint & Color ('o., 
F. Woolsey, President. 



LIST OF SOME OF THE OBGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE INDOBSED 
THE NEWLANDS BIVEB-BEGULATION BILL SPECIFICALLY OB 
IN PBINCIPLE, WITH COPIES OF SOME OF THEIB BESOLUTIONS. 

The bill has been Indorsed, among others, by the Pittsburgh Cyhamber of 
Commerce, the Nineteenth National Irrigation Congress, the National Rivers 
and HarlK>rs Congress (In principle), the National Dralnace Congress, the New 
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Orleans Progressive Union, the Louisiana Reclamation Club, the I^ulsluua 
Bankers' Association, the Illinois Association of Drainage and Levee Districts, 
St. Louis Merchants' Exchange, City Club of Memphis, and by the following 
organizations In California: 

California section of the National Irrigation Association; boards of super- 
visors of the counties of Madera, Merced, and San Joaquin; the chambers of 
commerce of the cities of San Francisco, Madera, Merced, Ceres, Modesto, Ludl, 
and Fresno, and of Stanislaus County; the La Grande Board of Trade; the 
Los Angeles Clearing House Association; the cities of Madera, Turlock, and 
Modesto; the Women's Improvement Clubs of Madera, Merced, Modesto, Liv- 
ingston, Escalon, Sallda, and Ka^'mond ; and the River Regulation Commission 
of Stockton. 



LOS ANGELES CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 

Resolutions indorsing and advocating the enactment by the Coni;ress of the 
Newlands river-regulation bill (Senate bill 122, Introduced Apr. 6, 1911, by 
Senator Francis G. Newlands) entitled "A bill to create a board of river regu- 
lation, and to provide a fund for the regulation and control of the flow of 
navigable rivers in aid of interstate commerce, and, as a means to that end, to 
provide for flood prevention and protection, and for the beneficial use of flood 
waters and for water storage, and for the protection of watersheds from de- 
nudation and erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of Govern- 
ment services and bureau with each other and with States, municipal itit«, 
and other local agencies " : 

•* Whereas reports made by Maj. J. W, Powell, first Director of the United 
States Geological Survey ; Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden, of the Engineer Corps 
of the United States War Department; United States Engineer Ullert; and 
others ; also through surveys and investigations made by the Pittsburgh flood 
commission, have shown the practicability of the storage of the flood waters 
of the rivers of the whole country, to the end that destructive floods may be 
controlled and the waters heretofore wasted may be conserved for the use 
of navigation and Irrigation where required ; also the necessity of the drain- 
age of the swamp and overflowed lands ; and 

Whereas a condition which now causes wide devastation it Is shown may l)e 
controlled and transformed Into a great natural resource, reclaiming millions 
of acres of land now uncultiva table, thus benefiting and enriching every sec- 
tion of the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; and 
Whereas the Newlands river-regulation bill embodies the provisions requisite 
for the carrying into effe<!tive operation of the beneficial objects desired to be 
accomplished : Now therefore be it 

** Resolved, That the Los Angeles Clearing House Association hereby Indorses 
said Newlands river-regulation bill and requests the Senators and Congressmen 
from this State to urge its passage by the Congress." 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution passed 
at a special meeting of the Ix>s Angeles Clearing House Assix'iation held yester- 
day afternoon. 

.Tames B. (iisT, Secretary. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PITTSBURGH. 
[Resolution adopted Apr. 13, 1911.] 

Whereas a bill was introducetl in the Senate of the United States by Senator 
Newlands on March 1, 1911, entitled "A bill to create a board of river regu- 
lation and to provide a fund for the regulation and control of the flow of 
navigable rivers in aid of Interstate commerce, and as a means to that end to 
provide for floo4l prevention and protection and for the beneficial use of 
flood waters and for water storage, and for the protection of watershe<ls froni 
denudation and erosion and from forest fires, antl for the c(K)peration of 
Government services and bureaus with each other and with States, munici- 
palities, and other local agencies '' ; and 

Whereas the primarv j)urpose of said bill is to bring int<» conference and (Co- 
operation the National Government with the States, municipalities, counties, 
and local districts for the construction of the works necessary for the regu- 
lation of the flow of rivers and for floo<l prevention and protection, and pro- 
vides a fund of $50,000,000 annually for 10 yeare for said purpose ; and 
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^^rS?f. ^^ Passage Of said bill by CJongress would result in the relief not only 
of Pittsburgh but of all cities and communities on the Ohio, Missouri, and 
Mississippi Rivers from destructive floods and increase the flow of the rivers 
in the low-water season for navigation : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh hereby indorses said 
>ewlands river-regulation bill and requests the Senators and Congressmen from 
tnis State to urge its passage by Congress ; and 

Resolved further, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to all boards of trade and chambers of commerce in cities on the Ohio, 
Missouri, and Mississippi Rivers, and urge their active support for this measure. 

The Nineteenth National Irrigation Congress on December 9, 1911, at Chicago, 
adopted the following as one of its resolutions : 

" We indorse and recommend the Newlands bill (S. 122) to create a board of 
river regulation, and urge every delegate to this Congress to cooperate In all 
possible ways to aid in securing its enactment by the Federal Congress during 
the present session." 

The National Rivers and^Harbors Congress at Washington, D. C, on Decem- 
ber 8, 1911, adopted the following as its first declaration : 

" We urge the adoption by the Government of a broad, liberal, comprehensive, 
systematic, and continuous policy of waterway development, a policy which has 
heretofore been unanimously pledged by the great political parties of the 
country in convention assembled, which pledges have not as yet been re- 
deeme<l." 



National Drainage Congress, Chicago, 111., December 9, 1911 : 
'^Resolved, That ♦ ♦ * we do especially recommend the creation of a 
national commission to make the necessary surveys and estimates of cost and to 
work out a comprehensive plan of national reclamation in connection with the 
several States, designed to coordinate the mutual interests of the various States 
in a practical State and Federal system of consistent and progressive drainage, 
reclamation, and development ; and that sufllclent funds be appropriated by the 
National Government to carry on the work of the commission.* 



»» 



.SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

[Resolution adopted at meeting of board of directors, Jan. 5, 1912.] 

Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by Senator 
Newlands on March 1, 1911, entitled "A bill to create a board of river regula- 
tion and to provide a fund for the regulation and control of the flow of navi- 
gable rivers In aid of interstate commerce, and, as a means to that end, to 
provide for floo<l prevention and protection, and for the beneficial use of 
flood waters, and for water storage, and for the protection of watersheds 
from denudation and erosion, and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of 
(k>vernment services and bureaus with each other and with States, munici- 
palities, and other local agencies"; and 

Whereas the primary purpose of said bill is to bring into conference and co- 
operation the National Government with the States, municipalities, counties, 
and local districts for the construction of the works necessary for the regu- 
lation of the flow of rivers and for flood prevention* and protection, and pro- 
vides a fund of $50,000,000 annually for 10 years for said purposes ; and 

Whereas the passage of said bill by Congress would result in the relief not only 
of Pittsburgh but of all cities and communities on the Ohio, Missouri, and 
Mississippi Rivers from destructive floods, and Increase the flow of the rivers 
in the low-water season for navigation : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Franci.sco Chamber of Commerce hereby indorses said 
Newlands river-regulation bill and requests the Senators and Congressmen from 
this State to urge its passage by Congress. 

San Francisco Chamber of C^om merge, 
M. H. RoBBiNs, Jr., President, 
A. B. C. DoHRMANN, Secretary. 
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NATIONAL BIVERS AND UARBOBS CONGRESS. 

Washington, D. C, January 15, 1912. 
Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, 

President National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 

Colorado Building ^ Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sib: At a meeting of the directors of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress Immediately following the last annual meeting of the congress it was 
suggested that this organization should advocate a policy not only having for 
its purpose the improvement of waterways for navigation but for all the bene- 
ficial uses to which the water could be put. The suggestion was advanced — 

First. Because the proponents believed that in no other way could an orderly 
and continuous development of waterway improvements be possible. 

Second. Improvement and development of other beneficial uses would be in 
aid of and not in conflict with improvement for navigation. 

Third. An enormous saving of public funds and direct lasting benefits to the 
public would ensue. 

Fourth. It would unite in a common cause a large number of people and 
organizations Interested in various phases of water use and control who are 
now advocating and exploiting the particular use only in which they are more 
directly concerned. 

Fifth. The result would be that an irresistible public sentiment would be 
created to which Congress would be compelled to respond, and which would be 
In harmony with the declarations of the platforms of the great political parties 
demanding the carrying out of a policy having for its purpose the conservation 
and utilization of the waterway for all beneficial purposes from its source to 
its mouth. 

No direct action was t>»ken, but ii conjmittee was api)ointtHl charge<l with the 
duty of reporting to the directors upon the question, with the object of giving 
full opportunity and time for its consideration before the next annual meeting 
of the organization. The undersigned were appointed as such committee and 
beg leave to report as follows: 

I. There are a number of governmental scientific agencies having in charge 
and under their control various national public resources. Generally speaking, 
these agencies are fairly equlppe<i to carry on their work and are In charge of 
competent men. The Engineer Corps of the Army, the Reclamation Service, the 
Geological Survey, the Forest Service, and other branches of the Agricultural 
and Interior Departments are illustrative. These agencies in the public interest 
should be in the closest cooperation and coordination, but such is not the case. 

II. The various departments are frequently dealing with the same agency 
or public resource in its application to .some particular service, giving but little. 
If any, consideration to coordination with other available services or uses to 
which such agency or public resource might be put. This is not the fault of 
the departments, but the failure of Congress to make provisions therefor. It is 
the opinion of the committee that the best results can only be secured and the 
public interest promoted through cooperation and unity of purpose and action. 

III. There is .scarcely a river worthy of improvement for navigation but what 
has other beneficial u.ses to which it could be put and other conditions which 
require treatment and consideration, all of which bear directly upon the naviga- 
bility of such river or add to the productiveness of adjacent territory or further 
development of such territory. We refer to forest prottn^tioii, prevention of 
damage from flood, soil erosion, drainage, irrigation, and water-power develop- 
ment. It would therefore seem in the public interest that the improvement of 
a waterway for navigation could well contemplate the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of such manifestly beneficial uses at the same time. 

IV. It is generally conceded that the improvement of rivers for navigation is 
a necessity and that this improvement sliould be based on a comprehensive 
scheme under some general plan of related projects, the work to be carrie<l on 
continuously until completed. 

V. At the present time there are a large number of organizations and vast 
numbers of people interested In various phases of water use and development 
which, it would seem, could be unltwl in common purpose for a common use. 
Transportation is a tax that touches all, and producer and consumer alike are 
interested In securing cheap and efficient means of transportation. Therefore, 
those who create tonnage are directly interested in its reaching the markets at 
the lowest iK>««lble cost, and those who propose to engage In water traasporta- 
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tion are certainly interested in the development of tonnage tributary to the 
waterways. 

The foregoing facts are well known. The committee do not feel it incum- 
bent upon them to enter into an extended argument to show that coordination 
of service and cooperation of effort between the various governmental agencies 
and the sovereignties. National and State, are not only desirable, but necessary. 
If real efficiency and the best results are to be secured. On the contrary, we 
feel that those who oppose such a seemingly natural, logical, and businesslike 
policy should show wherein the cause of the improvement of rivers for naviga- 
tion would be detrimentally affected by its adoption. 

In time both organizations and individuals are likely to become too con- 
servative. In other words, the tendency is to follow rather than to lead, and 
we believe this organization should lead public opinion, not follow it. 

We would hesitate to suggest for adoption anything of a novel character, but 
we are convinced that this organization must take advanced ground upon all 
questions respecting the improvement of our waterways and should cooperate 
with every individual and organization willing to work to this end. 

We therefore recommend that this organization should advocate a compre- 
hensive scheme of waterway development of related projects; 

That this scheme should Involve and consider all the beneficial uses which 
the waterway may serve or to which it may be put; 

That the work of the various scientific services of the Government should be 
coordinated ; 

That the several States and the Nation should cooperate and act In harmony 
in all matters of common interest; and 

That funds should be provided so that work on all approved projects can be 
carried continuously to completion. 

The committee submits the foregoing suggestions for your consideration. 

Joseph N. Teal, 
James E. Smith, 
Fbancis G. Newlands, 

Committee. 

River regulation, in the words of George H. Maxwell, must be- 
come the campaign '^cry of the people of the Mississippi Valley, no 
matter what their party politics, if their fertile fields are to be 
made safe from overflow and their country is to be freed from the 
adverse opinion of the remainder of the world. 

"The flood waters of the Mississippi River and Its tributaries can be regu- 
lated and such regulation, In conjunction with a good levee system, will forever 
safeguard the valleys from overflows," said Mr. Maxwell, w^ho Is an ardent 
supporter of the Newlands river-regulation bill, to-day. "The entire country 
will back up the demand of the people of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 
Missouri Valleys for constructive 'legislation of this character." 

In proof of his assertion he exhibited the following telegram from 
the far West: 

Stockton, Cat.., April 8-9, J9fS. 
Mr. Geobce H. Maxwell, 

Erccutive Chairman Board of Control, 

National Drainage Congress, St. Charles Hotel, Xeic Orleans. 

Dear Sib: We extend our heartful sympathy to the sufferers from the pres- 
ent floods in the East and the South. Our sympathy is tinctured with shame, 
as we know that the appalling loss of life and property could and ought to 
have been prevented. As a people we have the Intelligence and the money to 
do the required work that will control forever the flood area of our country, 
whether in the East, the South, or the West. We know how to change the 
awful destructive flood forces into constructive and beneficial powers. With 
these forces we can improve and make permanently navigable our inland 
waterways, generate enormous quantities of electric power, make safe the 
Investments and increase the improvements In our great valleys, and while 
doing so shall remove the danger of drought or fear of It. The time Is oppor- 
tune for an immediate start on this great work. The Panama Canal is now 
nearly flnishetl. Even now the services of a part of the splendid working 
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army is being dispensed with and part of the equipment is l)eing sold. Those 
trained men should be kept together, and the equipment that can be used in 
the South and East or in the V^'est should be at once put in order for the 
work that must be done to save the lives and property of our people by prop- 
erly conserving the natural forces and resources of our country. There can 
be no excuse for another hour's delay. The sinking of the Maine with so 
large a part of her gallant crew in Habana aroused our people to war. What 
can we say to a watching world if we refuse to act as promptly and as ener- 
getically when the lives of our people are being taken by floo<is that we can 
control or droughts that we can prevent? To the loss of life we must add the 
destruction of property so vast that its value, if wisely used, would prevent 
forever such lo8.ses. Under such conditions can we still say that we have a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people, to enable us, n 
people, to claim without shame that we so govern ourselves? We pray that 
you will take such action at New Orleans and immediately thereafter at Wash- 
ington that the Newlands bill may be enacted into law and the good work of 
c'onservation and control be started without further delay. 
Yours, truly. 

The RrvEB Regulation Commission of Stockton, Cal., 
By J. L. Craig, Chairman. 



Ue.solutions of Stnithprn (Vtmuiercial Congre.ss. 

Nashvuxk, Tenn., April 9, 1912. 

We urge the immediate adoption by C-ongress of a broader, more aggressive, 
comprehensive, systematic, and continuous policy of waterway Improvement, 
thereby carrying out the wish of people of the country as expressed in the 
platforms of both the great political parties in the national conventions of 1908. 
to the fulfillment of which both parties pledged themselves, but which pledges 
have not been redeemed. 

We favor the adoption of a law by Congress granting the use of the Panama 
Canal to American ships engaged in coasting commerce free of tolls, and the 
prevention of the use of the canal by any steamship line owned or controlled 
by a railroad or any monopolistic interest. 

We favor such legislation as is necessary to induce the construction of a 
merchant marine for the United States and the carrying of American commerce 
in American ships made under the American flag. 

extension of powers. 

W^e recommend that the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
extended over shipment by water, so as to oblige proper division of rates by 
railroads and connections, and fix minimum as well as maximum rates for 
water-borne traffic. 

Properly equipped terminals being as essential as channels to the successful 
use of waterways, we urge that such terminals be provided under public owner- 
ship or control, so that they may be open to all comers on equal and reasonable 
terms. 

We favor liberal annual appropriations for the improvement of river and 
harbors, and disapprove the policy of delay and interruption in work begun and 
of practicing economy at the expense of the construction work of the Govern- 
ment 

We urge upon Congress the adoption of such laws as will compel coordinatioD 
and cooperation between railways and waterways in the Interchange of traffic, 
and that will remove destructive competition of railways against waterways. 



Resolution of Chamber of Commerce of IMttsburgli, adopted April 13, 1911. 

Chamber of Commerce of Ptitsbubgh, 

Office of the Secretary. 

Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by Senator 

Newlands on March 1, 1911, entitled "A bill to create a board of river regu- 

j lation and to provide a fund for the regulation and control of the flow of 
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navigable rivers In aid of interstate commerce, and as a means to tliat end 
to provide for flood prevention and protection, and for the beneficial use of 
flood waters, and for water storage, and for the protection of watersheds from 
denudation and erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of Gov- 
ernment services and bureaus with each other and with States, municipali- 
ties, and other local agencies" ; and 

Whereas the primary purpose of said bill Is to bring Into conference and coop- 
eration the National Government with the States, municipalities, counties, 
and local districts for the constrwction of the works necessary for the regu- 
lation of the flow of rivers and for flood prevention and protection, and pro- 
vides a fund of $50,000,000 annually for 10 years of said purpose ; and 

Whereas the passage of said bill by Congress would result in the relief not only 
of Pittsburgh but of all cities and communities on the Ohio, Missouri, and 
Mississippi Rivers from destructive floods and increase the flow of the rivers 
in the low- water season for navigation : Now therefore be It 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh hereby indorses said 
Xewlands river-regulation bill and requests the Senators and Congressmen from 
this State to urge its passage by Congress ; and 

Resolved further, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy of this 
resolution to all boards of trade and chambers of commerce in cities on the 
Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi Rivers, and urge their active support for this 
measure. 



[From the Fresno Republican, Apr. 10, 1912.] 
CHAMBER INDORSES NEWLAND8 BTTX FOR RIVERS. 

The board of directors of the Fresno Chamber of Commerce yesterday passed 
a resolution presented by John Fairweather, vice president of the National 
Irrigation Congress, in which it indorsed the Newlands rjver-regulatlon bill, 
now before Congress. Copies of the resolution will be forwarded to the Cali- 
fornia Representatives at Washington. The resolution Is as follows: 

Whereas a bill was Introduced In the Senate of the, United States by Senator 
Newlands on March 1, 1911, entitled "A bill to create a board of river regu- 
lation and to provide a fund for regulation and control of the fl(»w of 
navigable rivers. In aid of Interstate commerce," and as a means to (hat 
end to provide for flood prevention and protection and for the beneficial use 
of flood waters, protection of watersheds from denudation and erosion, and 
from forest fires, and for the cooperation of Government services and bureaus 
with ear*h other and with States, municipalities, and other local agencies; 
and 

Whereas (he ]»riniary purpose of said bill is to bring into ronfereuce and <«»op- 
eratlon the National Government with the States, municipalities, counties, 
and loral districts for the construction of the works necessary for the re^iii- 
latlon of the flow of rivers ami for fliXKl prevention and protection, and pro- 
vides a fund of .$50,000,000 Annually for 10 years for said purposes: and 

Whereas the passage of said bill by Congress wouhl result In the relief not 
only of Pittsburgh, but of all cities and connnunlties on the Ohio, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Kings River, from destructive 
floods and increase the flow of the rivers in the low-nvater season for navi- 
gation and Irrigation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Fresno County Chamber of Commerce hereby ind<»rses 
said Newlands river regulation bill and re<iuests the Senators and Congress- 
men from this State to urge its passage by Congress. 

The supervisors followed yesterday the example of the directors 
of the chamber of commerce, and on the showing made by John 
Fairweather, vice president of the National Irrigation Congress, 
indorsed the Newlands river regulation bill in Congress as a measure 
of relief against destructive floods, while also one for increasing the 
flow of rivers in low- water season for navigation and irrigation. 
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[From the Madera (Cal.) Tribune, Apr. 15, 1912.] 
RESOLUTIONS FAVORING FLOOD-WATER CANAL. 

The following resolutions were adopted at the District Federation of Women's 
C\uhs In Fresno at their recent session: 

Resolutions Indorsing the Newlands bill and the resolutions of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature requesting the Federal Government to construct a flood- 
water canal and reservoir from the San Joaquin River, near Pollasky. 

Be it resolved. That the California Federation of Women's Clubs for the San 
Joaquin district, In convention assembled In the city of Fresno. Indorse the 
Newlands bill In Congress (S. 122) and the resolutions of the California legis- 
lature requesting the Federal Government to construct a flood-water canal and 
reservoir from the San .Toaquln River ; and be It further 

Resolved, That our Senators, Hon. George C. Perkins and Hon. John D. 
Works, and our Representatives, Hon. J. C. Needham, Hon. John E. Raker, 
Hon. William D. Stephens, Hon. S. C. Smith, Hon. E. A. Hayes, Hon. Julius 
Kahn, Hon. Joseph R. Knowland, and Hon. William Kent, be, and they are, 
requested to use all honorable means at the present session of Congress to 
secure the legislation requested In said resolutions ; and be It further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this convention be, and she Is hereby, dl- 
re<*ted to mall forthwith to each of our said Senators and Representatives a 
copy of these resolutit>ns. 



LOITJSIANA bankers' ASSOCIATION. 

Resolution adoi)te<l at annual meeting, Covington, La., April 27, 1912. 

Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by Senator 
Newlands on March 1, 1911, entitle<l "A bill to create a board of river regu- 
lation and to provide a fund for the regulation and control of the flow of 
navigable rivers in aid of Interstate commerce, and as a means to that end 
to provide for flood prevention and protection and for the beneficial use of 
flood waters and for water storage, and for the protection of watersheds 
from denudation and erc^sion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of 
itovernnient services and bureaus with each other and with States, munici- 
palities, and other h»cal agencies " ; and 
Whereas the primary purpose of said bill is to bring into conference and 
cooperation the Nati<mal Government with the States, municijMilities, coun- 
ties, and local districts for the construction of the works necessary for 
the legulation of the flow of rivers and for flood prevention and protection, 
and provide a fund of $50,000,000 annually for 10 years for said purposes; 
and 
Whereas the passage of said bill by Congress would result In the relief not only 
of Pittsburgh but of all cities and communities on the (^hlo, Missouri, and 
Mississippi Rivers from destructive floods and Increase the flow of the rivers 
in the low- water season for navigation : Now, therefore, be It 
Resolved, That the Jjoulslana Bankei's' Association hereby indorses said New- 
lands rlver-regulatlon bill and requests the Senators ami Congressmen from 
this State to urge its passage by C^ongre-ss. 

IjOUISIana Bankers' Association. 



Stockton, Cal., April — , /.9/2. 
Mr. Geo. H. Maxwell, 

Execvtive Chairman Board of Control, 

National Drainage Congress, 

St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Deab Sib: We extend our heartfelt sympathy to the sufferers from the pres- 
ent floods in the East and the South. Our sympathy is tincture<l with shame, 
as we know that the appalling loss of life and property could and ought to have 
been prevented. As a people, we have the Intelligence and the money to do the 
required work that will control forever the floocl area of our country, whether 
In the East, the South, or the West. We know how to change the awful de- 
structive flood forces Into constructive and beneficial powers. With these forces 
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we can improve and make permanently navigable our inland waterways, 
generate enormous quantities of electric power, make safe the investments, and 
increase the improvements in our great valleys, and while doing so we shall 
remove the danger of drought or fear of it. The time is opportune for an im- 
mediate start on this great work. The Panama Canal is nearly finished. Even 
now the services of a part of the splendid working army is being dispensed 
with and part of the equipment is being sold. These trained men should be 
kept together, and the equipment that can be used in the South and East or 
in the West should be at once put in order for the work that must be done to 
save the lives and property of our people by properly conserving the natural 
forces and resources of our country. There can be no excuse for another 
hour's delay. The sinking of the Maine, with so large a part of her gallant 
crew, in Habana aroused our people to war. What can we say to a watching 
world if we refuse to act as promptly and as energetically when the lives of our 
people are being taken by floods that we can control or droughts that we can 
prevent? To the loss of life we must add the destruction of property so vast 
that Its value if wisely used would prevent forever such losses. Under such 
conditions can we still say that we have a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people? To enable us, a people, to claim without shame that 
we so govern ourselves we pray that you will take such action at New Orleans 
and immediately thereafter at Washington that the Newlands bill may be en- 
acted into law and the good work of conservation and control be started with- 
out farther delay. 
Yours, truly, 

The Riveb Regulation rt)M mission of Stockton, Cal,, 
By J. L. Ckaig. 



NEW OBLEANS PB00BE8SIVE UNION. 

Resolution adopted at meeting of board of directors May 2, 1912. 

Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by Senator 
Newlands on March 1, 1911, entitled "A bill to create a board of river regu- 
lations and to provide a fund for the regulation and control of the flow of 
navigable rivers In aid of Interstate commerce, and as a means to that end 
to provide for flood prevention and protection and for the beneficial use of 
flood waters and for water storage, and for the protection of watersheds from 
denudation and erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of Gov- 
ernment services and bureaus with each other and with States, municipal i-- 
ties, and other local agencies " ; and 

Whereas the primary purpose of said bill is to bring into conference and co- 
operation the National Government with the States, municipalities, counties^ 
and local districts for the construction of the works necessary for the regu- 
lation of the flow of rivers and for flood prevention and protection, and pn>> 
vides a fund of $50,000,000 annually for 10 years for said purposes ; and 

Whereas the passage of said bill by Ck)ngress would result in the relief not only 
of Pittsburgh, but of all cities and communities on the Ohio, Missouri, and 
MisRissippi Rivers, from destructive floods and increase the flow of the rlver.s 
in the low-water season for navigation : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved^ That the New Orleans Progressive Union hereby Indorses salil 

Xew^lands river-regulation bill and requests the Senators and Congressmen from 

this State to urge its passage by Congress. 

New Oblbanb Fbogbsssiyb Union, 

James W. Porch, President. 

M. B. Trezkvant, Serrrtn r)/'\fatuiffvi\ 



liR'IKlANA reclamation VLVn. 

Resolution adopted at meeting held Tuestlay, May 14, 1912. 

AV'liereas throughout a wide extent of country that is comprised within the 
trade territory of New Orleans the great fltXKl of 1912 in the Mississlpi)l Vall«\v 
lias made thousands homeles.s, ruined crops, drowned live sto<.*k, destroyeit 
buildings and improvements, and will seriously retard the advancement and 
development of that territory ; and 
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Whereas every business man and property owner in New Orleans will feel the 
loss from this jjreat disaster in a decreased volume of business, deferred col- 
lections, reiluced property values, stagnation of trade, and lessene<l demand for 
real estate; and 

Whereas the danger of a rt^currence of such disasters is a menace to the pros- 
perity, gi'owth, and development of New Orleans, and such danger can only 
be permanently removed through the adoption by the Congress of the United 
States of a broad national policy under which the Federal Government will 
in future guarantee protection against overflow by taking over and maintain- 
ing the levee systems as national fortifications against invasion by the de- 
stroying forces of nature, Just as it now maintains military and naval forces 
and builds fortifications as defenses against foreign invasion ; and 

Whereas the construction of the great engineering works and reservoirs that 
would store the floods of the Ohio River and thereby aid in affording protec- 
tion from overflow in the lower Mississippi Valley is warranted by the bene- 
fits therefrom to the Ohio Valley alone In flood prevention, incidental power 
development, and navigation, and a similar policy is likewise Justlflefi in the 
Missouri Valley for the same reasons, and also because the water there may 
be used for the irrigation of ndllions of acres of arid lands ; and 

Whereas In no possible way can the construction of such works for headwater 
control of the floods In the territory of their origin do otherwise than benefit 
the lower Mississippi Valley by regulating the flow of the river, and thereby 
Improving It for navigation and giving additional security and protection 
against floods ; and 

Whereas the steadily increasing volume and rising flood plane of the flood in 
the Mississippi Valley have been largely caused by the changed conditions of 
the lower watershed In the States comprising the drainage basin of the Ohio, 
upper Mississliipi and Missouri Rivers, and those conditions and causes are 
beyond the control of the States bordering the Mississippi River from Cairo to 
the (iulf, and can <»nly be controlled by the Federal Government : Now. there- 
fore, be It 

Resolved, That the Federal Government should Immediately extend such 
temporary relief as may be necessary to repair the broken levees and to maintain 
them in future, and to control the river in its channel by revetments and bank 
protective works which will safeguard against the destruction of levees by 
caving banks and shifting channels ; and 

Resolved iuriher. That in working out plans for flood prevention and the pro- 
tection of the lowlands of the Mississippi Valley fnmi overflow the Mississippi 
River and all its tributaries and source streams should be treated as a unit, 
and a comprehensive and adequate levee system to be permanently maintaine<l 
by the National Government should be supplemented by a system of reservoirs 
on the headwaters of the Ohio and its tributaries, and also on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, and by a system of flfK)d-water canals and storage reservoirs in the 
Missouri River Valley, by means of which the flood place at Cairo would be at 
all times so re<iucetl that no iX)mbi«ation of high water in the three upper rivers 
would ever create a great flood in the lower Mississippi Valley, and at the same 
time prevent overflow and damage by floods In the valleys of the Ohio, the 
upper Mississippi, and the Missouri Rivers; and 

Rcftolrvd further. Thai the Nation can not longer affoni to iHjrmit Its re- 
sources of soil, of power, of water, and of navigation t(» be carrie<l as a wasteful 
and <lestructive fi<M)d to the sea. and that since the States themselves can not, 
in the general interest, prevent this waste, the Fe<leral Government should con- 
serve such flotwls at their sources and subject the now wnste<l waters to beneficial 
use : and 

RiHolrvd further. That the Louisiana Reclamation Club hereby indorses and 
approves the resolution of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce adoptwl on 
April l.S. 1911. Indorsing the Newlands river-regulation bill, and urging Its 
imssage by (>ongress ; and 

Rvsolred further. That the business men ami proi)erty owners of New 
Orleans be. and they are hereby, urg^nl to extend their hearty personal coopera- 
tion and financial supi)ort to the Louisiana Re<'laniatlon ('lub in Its work for 
the organization of a national campaign, through the National Reclamation 
Ass(Kia(ion, to accomplish the early passage of tlie Newlands river-regulation 
bill by Congress. 
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[Nlgbt letter.! 

Westkrn Union Telegraph Co., 

Stockton, CaL, May 23, 1912. 
Mr. Geosge H. Maxwell, A'cic Orleans, La. 

We on the coast believe this is the opix)rtune moment to force passage of the 
N'ewlands bill. The present disaster in the Mississippi Valley should of itself 
be sulficient reason to prompt its passage. If existing conditions in Mississippi 
Valley do not change the inertia of Congi-ess we can not conceive what would 
be impressive enough to cause tliem to perform their duty. Keep us informed 
of any Imiwrtant movement at any point. 

The River Regulation Commission ok Stockton. Cal.. 
J. L. Craig, President. 



Ijos Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 

Los Angeles, Cal., June 13, 1912. 

Re.solution indorsing and ailvocating the enactment by the Congress of the 
Newlands rlver-regulatlon bill (S. 122), introduced April 6, 1911, by Senator 
Francis G. Newlands, entitled: "A bill to create a board of river regulation and 
to provide a fund for the regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers 
in ai<l of interstate commerce, and as a means to that end to provide for flood 
prevention and protection and for the beneflclal use of floo<i waters and for 
water storage, and for the protec!tlon of watersheds from denudation and 
erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of Government services 
and bureaus with each other and with States, municipalities, and other local 
agencies." * ♦ * 

Whereas reports made by Maj. J. W. l*owell, first Director of tlie United States 
Geological Survey, and later surveys. Investigations, and reports of the Geo- 
logical Survey; also reports by Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden, of the Engineer 
t'orps of the United States War Department, Engineer Charles EUet, jr., and 
<itliers; also surveys and Investigations made by the Pittsburgh flood com- 
lui.ssion have .shown the practi<'abillty of the storage of the flood waters of 
^the rivers of the whole country- to the end that destruclve floods may be con- 
trol Iwl nud the waters heretofore wasted may be conserved for the use of navl- 
pition and irrigation where required; also the necessity of the drainage of 
the swamp and overflowetl lands; 
Whereas a condition which now* causes wide devastation it Is shown may be 
controlled and transformed into a great natural resource, reclaiming millions 
of acres of land now uncultivated, thus benefiting and enriching every section 
of the county from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; and 
Whereas the Newlands river-regulation bill embodies the provisions requisite 
for the carrying into effective operation of the beneficial objects desired to be 
accomplished : Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the I-.os Angeles Chamber of (Commerce hereby Indorses the 
said Newlands river-regulation bill and requests the Senators and Congressmen 
from this State to urge its pas.sage by the Congress, and approves the re.solutlon 
of the Pittsburgh Cliamber of Commerce indorsing said bill, adopted by that 
body on April 13, 1912 ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the National Irrigation Association and National Reclamation 
Association be, and are hereby, urged to at once put forth all thler effort toward 
inaugurating and carrying on a campaign directed toward the furtherance of 
the purpose of the foregoing resolution. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of the resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the Ijos Angeles Chamber of Commerce at 
their regular meeting held June 12, 1912. 

H. Z. Osborne, President. 
Attest: 

H. B. Gitrley, Assistant Secretary. 



Resolution of the Twentieth Irrigation Congress, at Salt Lake City, October 3, 

1912. 

We renew our indorsement of the Newlands rlver-regulatlon bill and urge Its 
enactment by the Federal Congress during the coming session. The bill pro- 
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vides for the complete control of the flood waters of our rivers In such a way 
as to promote irrigation and drainage, the development of power, the extension 
of navigation, and the protection of the lowlands from destructive floods. 



Phiiadelphia Board of Tbade, 

Philadelphia. 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled: 

This memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade respectfully represents : 

That, through its committee on inland transiK>rtation, It has examined the 
provisions of Senate bill No. 122, Introduced by Senator Newlands, having for 
its puri)ose the creation of a board of river regulation with the view of securing 
the maintenance by the Federal Government of an adequate levee and bank re- 
vetment system in the low States bordering the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
and for the ultimate adoption of a policy of stream control which shall check 
and minimize the formation of floods, which have proved so disastrous in the 
loss of life and property. 

That the yearly damage caused by preventable floods In the drainage basin of 
the Ohio River, and the damage caused by the great flood of 1912 In the Missis- 
sippi Valley, certainly justify the most liberal appropriations and the most care- 
ful study for their causes, with the view of securing remedial measures for their 
prevention. 

That Philadelphia, while far removed from the territory affected by these 
floods, sympathizes with the sufferers therefrom and believes that In the last 
analysis the great losses affect unfavorably every business Interest, and the 
General Government Is called upon to aid by legislation in securing for the 
afflicted sections of the country immunity from the recurrence of these devas- 
tating floods : Therefore 

Your memorialist, the Philadelphia Board of Trade, petitions your honorable 
bodies to favorably consider and pass Senate bill No. 122, known as the " New- 
lands river-regulation bill." 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

[SEAL.] Wm. M. COATE8, 

President Philadelphia Board of Trade. 
Attest : 

W. R. Tucker, Secretary. 



Resolutions of the National Flood Prevention and River Regulation Ck)nference 
at New Orleans. Unanimously adopted January 7, 1013. 

Whereas the great flood of 1012 In the lower Mississippi Valley demonstrated 
the necessity for the complete national regulation of our rivers from source 
to mouth, Including their tributaries, in such a way as to restrain the floods, 
not only by levee construction, revetments, and bank protection In the lower 
river valleys, but also by source-stream control of the flood waters, so far as 
I)ossible, In the territory of their origin, by all adequate and practicable means 
of water conservation. Including flood-water canals and reservoirs, in aid of 
navigation, reclamation, and power development, thus transforming the floods 
from agencies of destruction into agencies of production and saving for benefl- 
cial use the enormous national wealth that now goes to waste in floods and 
maintaining a sustained and well-regulated flow for navigation ; and 

Whereas the policy approved and ureged by President-elect Woodrow Wilson, h: 
his telegram to Hon. B'rnncis O. Newlands, of September 20, 1012, which lias 
l)een read to this c^jnference, of supplementing bank and levee protection by 
the storage of flo<Kl waters ab'»ve for irrigation and water power, thereby 
turning flocKls from a menace into a blessing and at the same time abundantly 
feeding navigable waters, can be best carried into practical effect and opera- 
tion by coiK?entrating constructive effort uixm the gi'eater river .systems of 
the country and treating ejich of such systems as a unit from source to mouth 
and completing, with all possible exix^lition, adequate levees and bank- 
protective works in the lower valleys as national defenses against the de- 
stroying forces of nature, supplementing such works of defense by the 
simultaneous construction of all effective and practicable works for source- 
stream control ; and 
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Whereas in order that this may he clone it is necessary that an appropriation 
should be made sufficient for the entire work of construction, without inter- 
ruption or delay, in the same continuous way in which the work on the 
Panama Canal has been so rapidly pushed forward to completion; Now, 
therefore, be It 

Resolved, That as rapidly as the works on the Isthmus are completed so as to 
dispense with them there that the trained force of engineers and skilled work- 
men and such machinery as may be available for and adapted to this new work 
shall be forthwith transferred to the Mississippi Valley and there set to work 
under the same competent leadership which has directed their work on the 
Panama Canal, to the end not only that all destructive floods in the " Sugar 
Bowl of the Continent " in the valley of the Mississippi River, as well as its 
tributaries, shall be forever safeguarded against and the shadow of their menace 
lifted forever from the pathway of its future progress and development, but 
also that the great Isthmian waterway now approaching completion shall be 
supplemented by the most complete system of inland waterways existing in any 
nation of the world ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Newlands-Bartholdt river-regulation bill, in order that it 
may more fully and completely accomplish the great objects above set forth, 
shall specifically appropriate not less than $10,000,000 annually, $100,000,000 in 
ail, for work on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, other than the Ohio, 
from St Louis to the Gulf ; and $10,000,000 annually for 10 years, $100,000,000 
in all, for work in the drainage basin of the Missouri River; and $10,000,000 
annually for 10 years, $100,000,000 in all, for work in the Ohio River drainage 
basin ; and $5,000,000 annually for 10 years, $50,000,000 in all, for work in the 
drainage basin of the Colorado River; and $5,000,000 annually for 10 years, 
$50,000,000 In all, for work in the drainage basin of the rivers of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valleys in California ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the annual appropriation for 10 years to the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army shall be increased in said bill from $24,000,<X)0 
to r29,000,000, $290,000,000 in all, to be expended for levees, revetments, and 
other works for river regulation and control, as now specified in said bill, and 
also for building bank-protective works to prevent erosion and cutting of the 
banks and consequent caving and destruction of the levees and to control the 
river and hold it in a permanently fixeil and established channel ; and be it 
further 

Re-solved, That the said bill be further amended so as to specify more par- 
ticularly in its title and in the first-section of the bill its purpose and object of 
preventing silt and sedimentary material from being carried into and deposited 
in navigable rivers, channels, and harbors, and for the conservation of the 
water resources of the United States, and that in subsequent sections of the bill 
its purpose of promoting river regulation by land reclamation should be, 
wherever provided for, made to Include drainage to an equal extent with 
irrigation in order that the flow of rivers shall be regulated and controlled in aid 
of navigation, not only by the use of flood w^aters for irrigation on the upper 
tributaries, but alsf> by controlling them in fixed and established channels in the 
lower valleys, thereby aiding navigation and at the same time promoting land 
reclamation by both irrigation and drainage; and be it further 

Resolved, That the specific appropriation in said bill for the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the l>epartment of Agriculture shall be reduced from two to one 
million dollars annually lor 10 years, and that the appropriation for the 
Forestry Service for the acciuisition of lands under the Appalachian Act shall 
be reduced from five to one million dollars annually for 10 years, the total 
amount of said re<luctlt)ns to be added to the appropriation for the (V)rp8 of 
Engineers of the United States Army for work under said bill as hereinbefore 
provided ; and be it further 

Resolved, Thafon international rivers or streams the board of river regula- 
tion may (*ooperate with other nations and the representatives thereof in the 
same manner and to the same extent that they are now directed by said bill 
tu cooperate with the States of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of the Mississippi River Commission shall be a 
member of the Imard of river regulation created by said bill ; and be it further 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this conference, the passage by (Jongi-ess 
of the Newlands-Bartholdt river-regulation bill can be accomplished by a gi-eat 
educational campaign similar to that which resulted In the i)assage of the na- 
tional Irrigation act and the Api)alachlan act, and that to facilitate and expe- 
dite the conduct of such a campaign the National Irrigation Association and 
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the National Reclaiuation Association slioulil he merged into one great national 
organization under tlie broader name of tlie National Keclaraation Association, 
more particularly as the national irrigation act is officially known as the United 
States reclamation act and the Government service created by that act and 
through which it is administered is known as the United States Reclamation 
Service. 

Newspaper Comments and Editobials Favorabij!; to the Newijinds River 

Regulation Bill. 

[From the Philadelphia EveDing Item.] 
RIVER navigation AND FLOODS. 

Philadeij»hia, Pa., March IS, 1911. 

Senator Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, is one of the best-Informed men on 
the subject of river navigation in the United States. In his recent speech in 
the Senate on this subject he gave the Nation an amount of practical informa- 
tion which, so far as we know, is unmatched in the same space to be found 
anywhere. We can touch on a few points only here. 

He said we must realize that the country needs and demands legislation from 
Congress that will include regulation, Improvement, and development of all the 
waterways of the United States under broad and comprehensive plans. 

Regarding irrigation work, with only eight years' work we have to-day 23 
projects, some completed and all well along toward completion. 

So far these newly Irrigated lands have become the most valuable, or as valu- 
able, per acre of any producing lands in the United States, lands which a decade 
ago could not even be given away, so worthless in their desert aspects did they 
appear to the farmer. 

Methods can and will be devised for the Nation to cooperate with the States 
to provide a proper apportionment of costs and benefits, so Instead of wastiu^ 
time on question of jurisdiction we could unite all powers and create a common 
benefit for all the people. 

The development of our waterways as efl1(!lent mn chines for transportation 
requires primarily the regulation of river flow. For if the flow of the rivers 
be regulated in such a way as to avoid the extreme of floods and the opposite 
extreme of low water, we will always have in the rivers a navigable stage of 
water to transport boats for passengers and freight. 

We must first prevent floods. We can make use of the natural reservoirs 
which nature has provided for the absorption of the rains, and we can create 
artificial reservoirs for the storage of flmxl waters, as we are now doing on the 
Panama Canal. 

The natural reservoirs are the forests and the agricultural lands, which 
absorb the rainfall and the melting snows. Our aim should be to everywjiere 
Increase the porosity and absorbent properties of the soil and thus prevent the 
run-offs which swell our streams Into great floods, which now aggregate a 
damage upon property of the stupendous sum of nearly two hundred millions a 
year In the Unitefl States. 

Aside from the question of whether or not the denudation of our forests will 
diminish rainfall, there can be no doubt whatever that the destruction of forest 
growth will dlmlnisli the absorption of fnlllng waters on the soil. 

The reports of the Geological Survey show clearly that wherever there lias 
been a destruction of forest growth there follows Immediately a hardening of 
the surface, the erosion of the soil, and the rapid run-off, which carries the soil 
and silt and the material from the mountains and hillsides down into the chan- 
nels of the rivers, choking navigation. Therefore the preservation of the for- 
ests ujwn these great watersheds, which are the sources of water supply, is an 
essential element in the control of floods, which affect the channels of navigable 
rivers. 

The next thing to consider is the increase of the absorbent proi)ertles of the 
soil itself wherever it is farmed or cultivated. Plowing and cultivation of 
terraced and irrigated lields, systenintically practiced, facilitate the absorption 
of liioisture. By such and like scientific means the soil is prevented from being 
washed into the creeks and streams and finally into the navigable rivers : they 
arrest this constant flow of vast areas of alluvial soil down into the Ohio, the 
Missouri, jind the Mississippi Rivers, and also from the Appalachian Mountains 
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and the White Mountains and the Allegheny Mountains down the rivers that 
flow into all the channels emptying into the hays and sounds on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

In that manner, adds Mr. Newlands, we will not only perform the work of 
facilitating the storage of water in the .soil by intelligent methods of cultiva- 
tion, and thereby aid in regulating the river flow, but we will also prevent 
the enormous waste of soil of the country, which is robbing the cultivated areas 
of vast amounts of fertile, cultivable soil and depositing it in rivers, bays, 
sounds, and gulfs, where it Is not wanted. 

The next thing to be considered is artificial reservoirs. The people of Pitts- 
burgh have recently caused to be made a survey of the watersh«*ds of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, and they have found there many large 
sites that can be utilized for storage puriwses. They are seriously studying 
the question of constructing these reservoirs with a view to avoiding the 
destructive floods which at present Inflict an annual injury upon Pittsburgh; 
and the year of the great flood of 1907 caused damage in that city alone 
amounting to from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

So it is everywiiere. Localities are considering the question of flood destruc- 
tion and are working at the problem, not only in its local aspects, but In its 
national aspects. The States at the lower ends of rivers are calling upon the 
Nation to see to It that they are not damaged by the run-ofl's from States 
above them. 



[Prom the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post, Mar. 16, 1911.1 
FOR FIX)OD PBOTECTION. 

The declaration by George H. Maxwell that the enactment of the Newlands 
bill by Gongi'ess will add fifty to a hundred millions to the value of proi)erty In 
the Pittsburgh Industrial district has aroused an increased interest on the 
subject of flood protection. The Newlands bill was lntro<luced In the Unlte<l 
States Senate by Senator Newlands of Nevada, 'and It provides for an annual 
appropriation of $50,000,000 for 10 years to regulate and control the flow of 
navigable rivers in aid of interstate commerce and as a means to provide for 
flood protection. 

This act, Mr. Maxwell declares, will afford Pittsburgh the protection desired, 
and by proving a guaranty of safety woidd result In a tremendous enhancement 
of values. Mr. Maxwell, as the executive director of the flood commission, has 
made a thorough study of conditions, and his statement must be accei>ted as 
wholly devoid of extravagance. It serves to show wltat the flood menace Inflicts 
in the way of business losses and depreciation in the value of the affected real 
estate. 

The floo<l commission has made commendable progress In the preparaticui of 
plans, but it is stated both State and National aid will be required. Tlie New- 
lands J[)ill, owing to the broadness of its scope, is recognized as the best legisla- 
tion that has been advanced. It covers every State in the Union. A bill is 
also pending in tlie legislature which auth9rlzes county commissioners to expend 
moneys for flood protection. 

Naturally the citizens of Pittsburgh will await with keen interest for the 
development of this all-Important matter. It means much to them, both as 
to buslne.<(s and comfort. With the positive claims that the danger can be 
overcome, there will be an Increased demand for a condition that wouhl be of 
such incalculable benefit to the city and all Its business Interests. 



[Prom the Lockport (N. Y.) Sun, Dec. 12, 1011.] 

ONB MILLION ACRES IN NEW YORK. ^ 

The Immediate drainage of the 80,000,000 acres of swamp and overflow land in 
the United States, the imme<llate regulation and control of the flood waters of 
every river in the country, the immediate development of a national policy for 
the control of the entire drainage-water question as a unit, are the aims of the 
National Drainage Reclamation Association, just formetl In Chicago of men 
from the South, Southeast, East, Southwest, Middle West, and far West. 
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To this end the new association will get behind the bill Introduced In the 
Senate by Senator Newlands providing for the regulation and control of all 
rivers and streams, storing their flood waters, and distributing tliem In times of 
low water. 

James R. Garfield, former Secretary of the Interior, and Gilford Pinchot, for- 
mer Chief Forester and at present the president of the National (Conservation 
Association, were present at the organization meeting. Each spoke at length 
upon the magnitude of the work the association was about to undertake, and 
each spoke of the necessity for a strong organization built upon the policy of 
national patriotism. 

As the name of the asso<nation Indicates, Its primary work will be to compel 
the Federal Government to take immediate steps to reclaim the 80,000,000 acres 
of swamp and overflow lands that are scattered! all over the country. At the 
same time It will give its aid and support to every other conservative move- 
ment — ^to forestry, irrigation, river regulation. The word " reclamation " In the 
name indicates the comprehensiveness of thfe aims of the association. 

" We want to reclaim these 80,000,000 acres of swamp lands," said Eklmund T. 
Perkins, of Chicago, whci called the meeting. " We want to add to the perma- 
nent wealth of the country five or eight billion dollars' worth of land and imn- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the value of the annual crops from our lands. We 
want Uncle Sam to do this for the sake of all this people — to provide more 
homes for his nephews and nieces, to increase the prosperity of the land, to 
decrease the high cost of living. 

" Because every section of the land has swamp acres, this is not and can not 
be a sectional movement. There are nearly 14,000,0(K) swamp acres In the States 
Immediately surrounding Chicago — in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. There are more than a million such acres in New York and New 
Jersey ; there are nearly 3,000,0(X) such acres In California and Oregon ; there 
are 25,000,000, approximately, along the Atlantic coast; and there are more 
than 30,000.000 in the Mississippi and Ohio and Missouri Vallevs." 



[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, Jan. 19, 1012.] 

The Newlands reclamation bill is one of the most comprehensive conservation 
measures ever placed before Congress. It contemplates devoting $50,000,000 a 
year for a period of 10 years to the general subject of water control in the 
United States. It is proposed to unite all of the hydrographic activities of the 
Government Into one harmonious plan. The Idea Is to Impound and store the 
flood waters of the upper reaches of the rivers for Irrigation ; to provide chan- 
nels as the rivers near the sea large enough to carry away floods without 
damage, and at the same time serve as waterways for commerce. With the 
plan goes the reclamjitlon of the swamps and fhe reforestation of the moimtains 
to prevent erosion and check sudden freshets. It is easy to figure a return on 
this investment running up Into the billions of dollars. In general the plan is 
workable. Of the financial benefits to be derived from it there can be but 
little question. The main point to guard against Is the enhancement of the 
value of private lands at the expen.se of all the people. The national irrigation 
act provided for the return of all the money exi>ended to the Treasury as a 
result of the enhancement in the value of the lands serve<l by the Government 
ditches. It wt)uld be only just to arrange for the same policy with referen(*e to 
vnst areas of property dire<-tly benefite<l by the Newlands program. 



[From the Pueblo (Colo.) Journal, Jan. 19, 1011.] 
W ATERW AY I M PROVEM KN T. 

The proposal of Senator Newlands to make a thorough investigation of the 
Inland waterways of the country has merit which ought to Insure Its passage 
by Congress. Under his plan every use to which water can be put will be con- 
sidered : the rivers will be examined as to their possibilities for freight carry- 
ing and i)ower purjwses: pnictlcal plans will be formed for Improvements and 
estimates of the cost made. It Is a big undertaking, which will require the 
i»xpenditure of considerable money for the preliminary work, hut the expense 
will be small in comparison to the good to be acr'omplishe<l. Accurate facts 
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will h^ sec*ure<l aud the Government enableil to go about the work of waterway 
improvemeut in a systematic manner, and not in the haphazard way whhfh is 
of so frequent occurrence. Under the " pork-barrel " methods which have exist- 
ed immeose sums have been voted in the past for " improvements " which were 
of DO account, the only good thing about them being that employment was 
furnished. 

A feature about the Newlands measure which can be objected to Is that for 
the appointment of a special board to consider the matter of improvements. A 
salary is provided for the members, and as their task will take a number of 
years, the expenditure on this item alone would be considerable. There must 
be some supervising board to direct the work, but one could be secured with- 
out any additional salary expense. The Government has plenty of engineers 
and experts in its employ, and these could be detailed to make the investiga- 
tion. The Army engineers and the experts connected with the Interior Depart- 
ment are well fitted for the task, and w^ith substituting a board compost of 
such the Newlands bill would be the ideal method for getting at a businesslike 
handling of the waterway problem. 



[From the Woman's National Daily, St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27, 1911.] 

ESCHEWING POBK. 

Senator Newlands has offered an amendment to the river and harbor bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of a board to consider all questions of inland water- 
ways, irrigation, swamp-land drainage, and forest preservation in its relation 
to the streams. This is not a general conservation commission, but one charged 
with the consideration of all the phases of inland navigation. It w^ould be the 
province of this board to study all the projects, harmonize and coordinate them, 
and make recommendations to Congress for specific action. This Is something 
the friends of waterways have long demanded. It is the proper way to cut the 
" pork barrel " from appropriation bills, and therefore should receive the ap- 
proval of the President. It is the way to harmonize the various projects and 
get all their friends to pulling together for such of them as the board considers 
desirable and practicable. 

Having expended half a billion on the Panama Canal, as we shall have done 
by the time it is put into operation, particularly if we erect elaborate fortifica- 
tions, and then add largely to the Navy to protect the fortifications, as we 
should be compelled to do. we could well afford to expen<i a like sum upon a 
properly devised system of waterways for the development of internal trans- 
portation. We have expended hundreds of millions in the past with compara- 
tively little to show for it. We shall continue to waste money in the same 
way, pork or no pork, unless we systematize the work as Senator Newlands 
provides for in this bill, or in some other w^ay involving the same general prin- 
ciple. The amendment will probably not carry in the brief time Congress has 
yet to consider it. Indeed, it may be the means, by delay caused by its discus- 
sion, of preventing the bill itself from passing, and thus adding one more to the 
calls for a special session. But soon or later it will be passe<l. because it appeals 
to the business sense of the people. 



[From thp Gulf States Farmer, New Orleans, March, 1912.] 
COOPERATION IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE NATIONAL DRAINAGE CONGRESS. 

The object of the Second National Drainage Congress, to be held in New 
Orleans on April 10-13, 1912, will be to work out a nntlonal policy for river 
retnilation and control, for protection from overflow, for flood prevention, and 
for land reclamation by the irrigation of arid lands and the drainage of swamp 
and overflow lands, that will harmonize and unite every section of the TTnited 
States in a great campaign for its adoption by the National Govern men t. 

This national policy must be one that will bring into complete cooperation 
and harmony the National Government, the States, and all local districts and 
municipalities in actual constructive work. 
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It must be a policy that will clearly recognize the constitutional limitations 
of the National Grovernment and require of the National Government thnt it 
shall do only such things as are clearly within those constitutional limitations 
and for which precedents already exist in legislation heretofore enacted. 

It must be a policy which will unite in its support the Ohio River Valley, 
which requires flood prevention, as well as navigation; the upper Mississippi 
River Valley, which requires a suflicient enlargement of the reservoir system 
on the headwaters of the Mississippi River to regulate the river flow for naviga- 
tion and for water-iK)vver development; and the Missouri River Valley, which 
requires storage reservoirs and flood-water canals for irrigation, navigation, pro- 
tection from overflow, flood prevention, and water-power development. 

The precedents already exist for the doing of all these things by the National 
Government, but its work through the different bureaus, services, and depart- 
ments lacks cooperation, and is for that reason inadequate and wasteful. 

In the lower Mississippi Valley, if the National Government will protect the 
banks, prevent caving and tlie destruction in that way of existing leeves, pre- 
serve and maintain the navigable channels, construct adequate outlets and 
controlling works, and build the large canals necessary for navigation and as 
part of a comprehensive drain^ige system, the rest of the work of the reclama- 
tion of the swamp and overflow lands will be accomplished through State, dis- 
trict, and local action. 

In the State of Louisiana the recent decision of the State supreme court sus- 
taining the constitutionality and validity of drainage bonds Issued under State 
statutes provides tlie way for securing the capital necessary for the local 
drainage work, and it is neither desirable nor necessary that this work should 
he undertaken by the National Government, even though it were within its 
constitutional power. 

It win thus be seen that the object of the National Drainage Congress will 
not be to strike out any new and radical national policy, but its slogan will be 
" Cooperation and harmony." It will aim to bring into cooperation, coordina- 
tion, and harmonious and united constructive work all the agencies which are 
now at work In an inadequate and disconnected way. 

It Is In this work of bringing order out of chaos, eliminating controversy, 
and perfecting a broad working plan which will unite territorially the entire 
Mississippi Valley from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, with the Ohio River 
Valley on the east and the Missouri River Valley on the west — a vast region em- 
bracing more than one-third of the entire area of the United States — that the 
National Drainage Congress so much needs the cooperation by attendance as 
a delegate at Its meeting in New Orleans on April 10-13 of ever>one who 
would be benefited by the development of the Mississippi Valley. 

Those who contribute to the success of this great movement for uniting so 
many heretofore divergent Ideas and plans in one great workable whole that 
will solve the problem of navigation, drainage, protection from overflow, and 
flood prevention in the lower Mississippi Valley, and at the same time apply to 
similar conditions anywhere In the l'nlte<i States, will help to do the country 
a service as great as any which can be rendered to it In any way in this gener- 
ation. The problem Is so vast and far-reaching in Its importance and magni- 
tude that it overshadows every other public question. It dwarfs Into coniparn- 
tlve unimportance even the Panama Canal. 

In the State of Louisiana »ilone there are 10,000,000 acres of land that can 
be reclaimed for agriculture by drainage, protection from overflow, and flood 
prevention. Louisiana Is larger by 10,000 square miles than the combined area 
of Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, has greater latent agricultural resources, 
and will sustain a larger population than those countries. Their combined 
population Is now 16,000,000, while that of Louisiana Is onlv 1,600.000. The 
annual agricultural production of I^ulslana to-day Is $85,000,000. If Its 
10.000,000 acres of reclalmable land were drained and cultivated it would in- 
crease the agricultural producrtlon of the State over a billion dollars— more 
than twice the entire gold pr nluctlon of the world. And these stupendous 
figures show the possibility of development by river regulation and land 
reclamation In only one State. 

If the western boundar>^ line of Mississippi were extended south to the Gulf 
of Mexico, that part of Tx)ulslana lying to the east of that line would embrace 
an area as large as Belgium. If the unreclaimed lands in that territory which 
are now an uninhabited waste were drained and Intensively cultivated^ as arc 
the lands of Belgium, by a densely settled rural people, there would be within 
a radius of 100 miles of New Orleans a population as large as that of Belgium 
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The popuhition of Belgium is 7,200,000. What would tluit mean to New 
Orleans? It would mean that it would rival Antwerp, the third great seaport 
of the world, In its commercial prestige and world trade ; while Baton Rouge 
would grow to be as great and beautiful a city as Brussels. 

Every smaller city, town, village, and hamlet in the whole Mississippi Valley 
and Gulf States would grow and develop proportionately in population. Every 
merchant, wholesale or retail — every manufacturer — every professional man, 
engineer, lawyer, doctor, or dentist — every real estate owner — every planter, 
farmer, fruit grower, or truck gardener, would be correspondingly benefited. 
All would share In the enormous prosperity that wouhl be created by this 
stupendous development of woaUii from natural resources. 



{From the Gulf States Fanner, April, 1912. J 

THE NATION-WFDE NEWLANDS PLAN — SENATOR NEWLANDS'S BILL BEFORE CONGRESS 

TO AID DRAINAGE — ITS WIDE SCOPE. 

Four billion dollars more in farm products each year; this sum added an- 
nually to the wealth in the United States for the prosperity of its farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers, railroads, and bankers and their employees; this is 
the result of a national business investment under consideration in this Con- 
gress. It is proposed in the bill for river regulation drawn by Senator Xew- 
latids and known as the Newlands bill. 

Four billion dollars per annum in perpetuity from the investment by Uncle 
Sinm of $50,000,000 a year for 10 years— $500,000,000. 

The Newlands bill has a scope big enough to perform as a harmonious whole 
the big tasks to which the Government has set its hand. 

The bill is considered one of the broadest and most comprehensive conserva- 
tion measures ever drafted. By coupling all the work proposed by it with the 
idea of promoting interstate commerce by means of navigable rivers its brings 
within the constitutional UmiUitions of the Federal Government such tasks 
as the drainage and reclamation of swamp lands, the irrigation of arid and 
semiarid lands, the protection of forests, the elimination of dan^'ers from 
floods, etc. 

The Newlands bill has receiveil the enthusiastic indorsement of many public 
men and associations. It was indorsed unqualifiedly at the nineteenth meeting 
of the National Irrigation Congress held recently in Chicago. It Is being 
earnestly supi)orted by the Pittsburgh Food Commission. It has just l>een In- 
dorsed by Edmund Perkins, president, and Isham Randolph, vice president, of 
the An)erlcan Reclamation Federation, at the annual meeting in Chicago. It 
has the support of most of the members of the National Drainage Congress, 
organized in Chicago last month, and probably will be oflBcially Indorsed by 
that organization at its second meeting, in New Orleans, April 10 to 13. 



DECLARED CONSTITUTIONAL. 

Many expert constitutional lawyers have pronounced the bill constitutional. 
They say this is about the only way in which the National Government can 
undertake such work as drainage and reclamation of swamp lands, irrigation 
works, forest preservation. 

* * o^ * * * 

I'Mmund T. Perkins, of Chicago, vice president and acting president of the 
National Drainage Congress, who was the engineer of the Reclamation Service 
for several years, is an ardent supporter of the Newlands bill. "It Is such a 
splendid constructive measure, and with such far-reaching beneficial effects 
to the entire country, that it ought to be passed immediately," he said. " It is 
all that the irrigation advocates could want, all that the drainage enthusiasts 
could wish for, all that the forest men could desire; it provides for the con- 
sen'ation of the water, forest, and soil resources of the whole country." 

George H. Maxwell, director of the Pittsburgh flood commission, ts more en- 
thusiastic even than Mr. Perkins. Mr. Maxwell is a member of the executive 
committee from Pennsylvania of the National Drainage Congress. " The New- 
lands bill," say-s Mr. Maxwell, " unites every aspect of conservation in a compre- 
hensive plan that can be carried out by the Federal Government for the benefit 
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of the whole Nation ; and does it in what I consider the only constitutional way 
such a work can be done — under the policy of aiding interstate navigation and 
controlling, regulating, and standardizing the flow of navigable rivers." 



[From the Spectator, Pittsburgh, Friday, Apr. 7, 1911.] 
FLOOD commission's GREAT WORK. 

Mr. George H. Maxwell, executive director of the flood commission of Pitts- 
burgh, writes as follows to the Spectator : 

"Is not $100,000,000 added to the value of property in the Pittsburgh indus- 
trial district a proposition large enough to merit the active and vigorous co- 
operation of every business man in the district? The figure I give is the con- 
servative estimate of the benefits that would immediately result if the Pitts- 
burgh industrial district were safeguarded against Hoods. That would be done, 
beyond all question or peradventure of doubt, if the Newlands river-regulation 
bill were enacted into a law by Congress." 

The bill which Senator Newlands has before the Senate at V^ashington has 
attracted a great deal of favorable attention and provides for the construction 
by the Federal Government of storage reservoirs and irrigation works wherever 
necessary to furnish water not only for irrigation puposes but for the prevention 
of devastating floods. 

It is this latter purpose that is specially applicable to the Pittsburgh district, 
for with the Newlands bill made a law the vyork of constructing great reser- 
voirs at the headwaters of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers could be 
carried on, with the splendid and profitable result of ending the costly ravages 
to Pittsburgh and suburbs by great floods. 

Such a proposition should receive the prompt, hearty, and generous support 
of business men and all other citizens of Pittsburgh. Certainly the adding of 
$100,000,000 to the value of property in our industrial district is a grand thinj:, 
and yet to attain It nothing is really needed but the support of the i>eople. 

In this great work the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce is taking an active, 
aggressive, and splendidly efliclent part. I^t its work be backed up by the 
influence and the financial support of business men and all people of the 
Pittsburgh district. The chamber of commerce flood commission was originally 
organized with 34 business and professional men, and is now being enlarged to 
include representation of the various industrial, commercial, and manufactur- 
ing Interests. 

[From the Fresno Morning Republican, Sunday, Apr. 7, 1012.] 

CONTROJ. OF FLOOD WATERS. 

Editor Republican : We have noticed very recently accounts of the old and 
often-repeated story that Pittsburgh is flooded again ; and this week the old, old 
story comes again that the Missouri, La Platte, and the Mississippi Rivers are 
raging torrents and doing millions of dollars of damage to the i)eople in their 
vicinity. We may not this year have such reports of the Kings, San Joaquin, 
and Sacramento Rivers, but under usual conditions we shall hear of such things 
in future years; we had it last year and will again. Because of these ever 
recurring floods Pittsburgh some time ago raised $100,000 to make surveys and 
estimates to store the flood waters that do so much damage (we might say 
annually to their city), and out of a large number of sites for reservoirs we 
understand they have selected 17 of tlie most favored ones, and that if these are 
built the flooding of Pittsburgh will be a thing of the past, and the flood waterj^ 
that do so much danuige will be made a useful servant of the people. Antl 
Pittsburgh is preparing, if in the event they can not get the Govenmient to aid 
them in this work, to go on and do it alone. As Pittsburgh in the iwst has 
been one of the most favored cities In the country to receive benefits through 
the Government's protective policy, they have good grounds to continue to plead 
lor aid from their iH)int of view on this matter. One of their Congressmen has 
a bill now before Congress for a large appropriation to help in this work. Of 
course, if it became a law it would l>e a local matter, yet of great benefit to a 
large section of country. But if Congres.s would pass Senator Newlands*s river 
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regulation bill, Icnown as S. 122, which appropriates $50,000,000 a year for 10 
years, it would become a national affair, and as this bill provides for coopera- 
tion with States, counties, and even small districts, for the benefit of the people 
all over, wherever they talte enough interest in such work to do something to 
help themselves. This great constructive measure should become a law at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Some people say it is well enough to appropriate the money, but where is it to 
come from without more taxation of the i>eople? We answer, let the Govern- 
ment stop building battleships costing about $15,000,000 each before they are 
ready to leave our shores on a peaceful mission, for we have no wars on oiir 
ianils and not the slightest prospect of one; yet some of the "chair warmers" 
at Washington want to-day to spend $20,000,000 on a single battleship, and 
they want one or two of this kind every year. These "chair warmers" are 
men on duty keeping their seats warm and imagining all kinds of disasters arc 
going to come upon us as a nation if we do not keep building these engines of 
liestniction. Congress now being in session, we hear from these infant in- 
dustrial "chair warmers" that we are in danger again of the Japanese invad- 
ing lis, which is all "bosh and rot" to many of our great and notable men. It 
is time the people wake up to the enormous expenditure that our Government 
Is spending every year preparing to kill ijeople and only giving a paltry few 
dollars in helping the " mainstay " of the Government, to wit, agriculture. It 
is well to remember that TO cents out of every dollar collected by the Govern- 
ment every year is spent in paying for past wars and preparing for future ones 
that will never come. This leaves 30 cents for all the rest of the work. We 
constantly hear of the high cost of living, and if the stime i)olicy is carried on 
as in the past we will hear more of it. 

We need more land under cultivation, and we have it here at home if the 
Government only turns its attention to it. We have 80,0(K),000 acres of swamp 
and overflow land made so by these ever-recurring tioocls, and nearly every acre 
of these lauds could be made a garden spot for our people to live on in peace 
and plenty. It must be reclaimed, and it will be as so<m as our people wake 
u]) to its advantages and Its great iM>ssibilitleK. 

The great national drainage congress that will be held in New Orleads the 
coining week will be one of the largest congresses ever held In this country, 
and we have no doubt It will speak in no uncertain words a demand that our 
(Jovernnient does talve notice that in this great work a substantial start shall 
be nmde and that at once in the work to reclaim these vast areas of the richest 
lands on the face of the globe. In a short space of time our Government will 
have an abundance of material and machinery on hand when the Panama 
Canal is completed, and this could be brought home and put to good use in this 
reclamation work, in preparing these lands for homes, and it must be done. 

We are glad that Mr. Frank Short is going to that drainage congress, sent 
by the Panama fair commission; by this we know that our State will be heard 
from. The writer of this communication holds credentials from the head 
oflReers of the drainage congress, but it takes more than credentials to go so 
far to attend, no matter what the great object of the gathering may be. We 
are positive, knowing some of the leading men of this congress, that Senator 
Xewland*s bill, S. 122, will be strougly Indorsed by that congress, and this we 
know every county board of supervisors and every chamber of cemmerce, 
board of trade — in fact, every organizatiim of every description in this State 
and other States — should pass strong resolutions indorsing the Newlands river- 
regulation bill, and every resolution should be sent to every Congressman and 
every Senator at W^ashington and a private note that this measure must be 
passed and become a law this session of the Congress. If this were done we 
could be in line for assistance, not only of drainage but of irrigation — what our 
west side so much needs. 

John Fair weather. 



^ [From the Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., Apr. 7, 1912.] 

control of FTX)0nS. 

It is evident that the levee system along the Mississippi River, while a great 
protection in the case of ordinary high water, is a source of no small danger 
in times of extraordinary floods. 

75439—17 7 
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Many years ago, when an engineer of some note suggested a system of storage 
reservoirs for controlling floods and also for increasing river stages at sea- 
sons of low water, he was almost laughed out of court. His plan was regarded 
as visionary and impractical, and nobody gave it very serious attention. The 
engineer long ago passed to his last account, but the Idea has survived, and 
there is pending in the United States Senate a bill, offered by Senator New- 
lands, which bears the following title : 

"A bill to create a board of river regulation and to provide a fund for the 
regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate com- 
merce, and as a means to that end to provide for flood prevention and protec- 
tion and for the beneficial use of flood waters and for water storage, and for 
the protection of watersheds from deundation and erosion and from forest 
fires, and for the cooperation of Government services and bureaus with each 
other and with States municipilities. and other local agencies.*' 

A few years ago the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh organized a flo<xl 
commission to investigate the question of flood control and make a report 
thereon. The commission delved deeply into the subject, and finally recom- 
mended storage reservoii*s as a means of flood prevention. As reasons for in- 
dorsing the reservoir plan it cited the following: 

" The flood relief would be extended over hundre<Is of miles of tributaries 
and of the main rivers, including the Ohio, for many miles below Pittsburgh. 

" The impounded flood water, with proper manipulation of the reservoir sys- 
tem, would considerably increase the low-water flow of the tributaries and of 
the main rivers. 

" This Increased low-water flow would greatly aid navigation and Interstate 
commerce. 

*'The increased low-water flow would notably improve the quality of the 
water for domestic and industrial purposes. 

•* The sewerage problem of Pittsburgh and of many other communities nloag 
the rivers would be slmpllfled. 

" The public health would be protected against the dangers arising from the 
insanitary conditions caused by overflow and by extreme low water. 

"A considerable amount of water power would be incidentally developed." 

The commission fouml that there were many available sites for reservoirs in 
the vicinity of Pittsburgh. In fact, it selected 43 such sites, and had most of 
them surveyed. The opinion was expressed that adequate flood reduction at 
Pittsburgh could be obtained with 17 reservoirs, and the estimate was made 
that these reservoirs could be constructed at a cost of |»20,000,000. In 10 years 
the flood damage at Pittsburgh has aggregated more than half this amount 
The area affected by floods in the city includes real estate of the as.sessed valua- 
tion of $160,000,000. If relieved from the flood menace, it is believed this prop- 
erty would be increased in value at least $50,000,000, or more than twice the 
cost of a system of reservoirs. The commission believes it would be the part 
of wisdom for the city to build the reservoirs. 

The National Drainage Congress is to meet in New Orleans April 10 to 13. 
Considering present conditions along the Mississippi River, the congress is 
likely to devote considerable attention to the question of flood prevention. A 
discussion of the reservoir plan which seems to be so strongly favored by Sena- 
tor Newlands and the Pittsburgh flood commission would add much to the 
interest of the convention. 



IFrom the Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 8, 1912.1 

i-LOOD PREVENTION. 

Senator Newlands of Nevada, in taking up the cudgles in behalf of the Pitts- 
burgh flood commission's plan of flood prevention, directs attention to the 
inadequacy of unrelated Improvement projects, such as channel dredging and 
levee protection. If we are to prevent disastrous floods and make the rivers 
serve their proper function of waterway navigation, he contends each river 
must be treated as a unit from source to mouth and treated in a scientific and 
orderly manner. This is the view enunciated by President Taft in his speeches 
and recommendations relative to river Improvement, and it is in accordance 
with this view that the President has advised the taking up of the improvement 
of the Ohio as a starter and the prosecution of this work in a logical way until 
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the problem of securing all-the-year-round navigation has been solved. To the 
idea so advanced in its general aspect no serious objection is raised in any 
quarter. The vital difficulty is to Interest CJongress in operations requiring so 
large an expenditure as the proposed improvement entails. While the present 
economy spasm lasts the prospects are not encouraging. Sooner or later, how- 
ever. Congress must concede the public necessity that exists and provide the 
means of meeting it, in so far as Federal obligation goes. 



[Prom the Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, Apr. 8, 1912.] 

ANNUAL WASTE. 

Annual and semiannual repetitions of floods such as are devastating the Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, and Missouri Valleys, causing the loss of many lives and damage 
to property that will probably total more than $50,000,000 would be prevented by 
the passage of Senator Newland*s " river-regulation " bill now pending in Con- 
gress. This is the statement of Frank B. Knight, member for Illinois of the 
executive committee of National Drainage Congress. 

The Newlands bill would place the task of regulating the navigable waters — 
treating them all as parts of a unified, comprehensive nysteni — in the hands of a 
commission. It provides for the storage of the floo<l waters in natural and 
artificial reservoirs, to hold them back until times of drought, when they can be 
let loose and maintain the navigable rivers at a proper depth. The reforestation 
of the watersheds is only one of the methods contemplated by the bill for check- 
ing the floods. Others are the construction of artificial reservoirs where these 
are possible and practicable, ami the full utilization of natural reservoirs. It 
provides for carrying the surplus waters out over the arid and semiarid dis- 
tricts, in irrigating operations, to let it seep back gradually through the soil. 
It provides for the digging of drainage channels to carry ofl! the surplus waters 
from the lower reaches of the river, to help keep the navigable channels at a 
standard depth and prevent them from being shifting; also to utilize these 
drainage channels as additional waterways. 

It provides also for the construction of dikes and levees. The levee system is 
a good thing and has accomplished a great deal to protect people and property 
and to reclaim overflowed lands. But this work has been done by piecemeal ; 
the various sections are unrelated. In times of unusual conditions, as at pres- 
ent, the entire levee system is endangered because the work of controlling the 
rivers has not been started at the headwaters and among the tributaries. 



[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post, Apr. 9, 1012.] 
THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD. 

The flood in the Mississippi River must be regarded as a national calamity. 
More than 30,000 persons have been driven from their homes, a number not yet 
fully calculated drowned, while the monetary loss will exceed $10,000,000. Inas- 
much as the end Is not yet, these figures will probably be greatly exceeded, as 
many communities heretofore prosperous are In danger of being wiped out of 
existence. 

These floods, with their attendant disasters, will continue Just as long as 
scientific means are not adoptetl for keeping them under control. The present 
disaster proves the inadequacy of the levee system. 

Senator Newlands, who is to address the Pittsburgh flood commission next 
week, favors a system of river government that will not be piecemeal. He be- 
lieves that each river must be treated as a unit from source to mouth in order 
to guarantee the perfection of the precautions taken for the safety of the people. 
It Is evident, however, that if the Mississippi Valley is to be spared repetitions 
of these disasters a form of levee must be developed that will not break. This 
would involve a tremendous cost, but it would be warrantetl when we take Into 
consideration the millions that are swept away by the floods, the loss to busi- 
ness, and the suffering imposed on the people. It is n problem that calls for 
the most careful scientific research. 
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[From the NaahvIUe (Tenn.) Banner, Apr. 9, 1012.] 

DEEP WATERWAYS. 

Senator Newlaads, one of the distinguished men the Commercial Congress has 
brought to Nashville, is intereseted in the improvement of waterways and points 
out that the present Hoods emphasize the necessity for that great work. He 
was quoted in the Banner's news columns yesterday as saying: 

" In order to accomplish anything in this direction, we must undertake the 
work in a big way — just as we did the Panama Canal and the irrigation works. 
We must appropriate at least $50,000,000 annually for 10 years and tell our 
engineers and constructors to * plan big.* " 

Senator Newlands, though now representing one of the States in the far West, 
is a native of Mississippi. He therefore knows something of the great river, 
whose unruly waters are now devastating the adjacent lands, and of the possi- 
bilities that would come of its control. 

Senator Newlands is right in placing waterway improvement on a parity of 
importance with such great public works undertaken by the Government as the 
Panama Canal and the irrigation of arid lands. The work should be under- 
taken on a big scale with a view to great accomplishment. 

The Improvement of the Mississippi River and its tributaries will be made 
the more pressing by the completion of the Panama Canal. All the vast valley 
will need the deep waterway to send its exports to the nearest port of shipment 

Deep waterway is a matter in which the South — that portion west of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains at least— has a vital interest. Senator Newlands should 
have the strong support of this region in what he proposes. And It is not a 
matter for the South alone, but for the whole Mississippi Valley, and that is a 
very considerable portion of the country. 



I From the Lynchburg (Va.) News, Apr. 10, 1912.] 
THE UIVKU PRORLKM. 

The great tijx)d in the Mississippi and its uHluents is attracting public atten- 
tion t) one of the greatest problems confronting the American i)eople. Tlie 
Mississippi drains the (central part of the I'nlted States, a region of wonderful 
fertility, already densely inhabited and destined to support a much larger popu- 
lation "ill the near future. The recurring flotnls bring danger to life and 
destruction to proi)erty throughout the great Mississippi Valley. It is estimated 
that the present overflow has cost the lives of 30 i)ersons and destroyed property 
to the value of $10,000,000. How can such disasters be averted? How can the 
mighty river be ccintrolUHlV That is the problem that the people of this countrj- 
must endeavor to soIv(^ It is a problem of greater magnitude than the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, and its solution may involve a greater outlay. The 
people of Holland have protectee! their country against the North Sea by the 
construction of dikes. The original cost was enormous, and many thousands of 
dollars are expended every year in protecting and repairing the dikes on which 
the salvation of the country depends. The floods of the Mississippi are even 
more unmanageable than the waves of the North Sea. The best engineering 
skill ol the age will be taxed to the utmost to devise means for restraining the 
angry waters. The sediment brought down by the flocxls has already raised the 
bed of the river above the level of tiie adjacent land. Whenever a break occurs 
in the levee the waters rush through and cover an immense area of fertile land. 
The Kgyi)tians thousands of years ago attempted to control the Nile by con- 
structing great reservoirs or lakes to hold back a part of the flood. The British 
are doing something of the same kind lunv by building the Aswan Dam. These 
examples may give a hint to our engineers. This subject came under discussion 
on Monday in the Southern ( 'onunerclal Congress. Senator Newlands made 
some very wise suggestions, which were puhlishetl in this paper on yesterday, 
but their importance justifies their reproduction here. 

Senator Newlands advocated the appropriation of at least $50,000,000 a year 
for 10 years by the General Government to dam the great rivers and store their 
flood waters in such a manner as to prevent freshets and afford a constant flow 
of water throughout the year. 

*' The Mississippi flood," he said, '* accentuates the agitation for big action 
regarding our waterways. The full regulation of our rivers can never be 
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se<*ure<l by mere channel dre<lging jiikI levee protection. The whole river must 
!)e treated from source to mouth, includiajj; all its tributaries, l).v preventing 
swift run-off of the storm waters through storage and diversion of tlood waters, 
b«>th natural and artiticial. 

"We must undertake the work in a big way — just as we did the Panama 
Canal and the irrigation works." 

Senator Xewlands is on the right road. Of coursts his plan means the outlay 
<»f an enormous amount of money, but the object to be attained justifies the out- 
lay. No nation was ever before called on to undertake a work of such magni- 
tude. But this KepubUc is to-ilay the richest country in the world, and it can 
afford the outlay. Then, t<x), it must be remembered that the benefits of the 
work, if proi)erly done, will not be confined to the present generation, but will 
(Xrtitinue to bless those who come after us Indefinitely, and it nmst not be for- 
jjotten that the saving of the loss of $10,000,(X)0 a year, to sjiy nothing of the 
loss of life as a human sacrifice, will furnish a motive for Government liberality 
in this matter which must command tlie general approval of the American 
people. 

I From the Eveoing Star, Newark, N. J., Apr. 11, 101 2. J 
A NATIONAL PLAN OF FLOOD PBEVENTION. 

There is an object lesson for the National Drainage Congress at New Orleans 
on the need of an intelligent national waterways policy in this week's tre- 
mendous flood in the Mississippi Valley. Local devices to confine the mighty 
torrents have proven their feebleness. Senator Newlands, of Nevada, shows that 
each river, with its sources and tributaries, must be treated as a unit, so that 
the surplus water can be held back in storage and used to irrigate arid lands 
and furnish power. Thus we shall harness one of the mighty forces of nature 
and make it man's profitable servant instead of his destructive foe. Senator 
Xewlands goes so far as to place this problem above the construction of the 
Panama Canal, and he argues that if it costs the Nation $50,000,000 a year 
for the next decade the money will be wisely and profitably spent. He urges 
that the scientific skill of the Nation and the States be enlisted in compre- 
hensive plans of storage, irrigation, drainage, and flood prevention, embracing 
the 15 arid and the 15 swamp-land States. 



[From the Trenton (N. J.) True American, Apr. 11, 1912.] 

TO PREVENT FLOODS. 

Flood devastation along the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Valleys has been 
greater in some localities than ever before, but when it is known that the 
damage annually from floods throughout the country totals $100,000,000 the 
news of the present rampages will not create surprise. While Senator New- 
lands's river-regulation bill now pending in Congress aims to prevent this great 
damage annually the cost of the reform would reach sums that woidd appear 
almost prohibitive., Senator Newlands would put a commission in charge of 
the rivers, construct reservoirs for the storing of the water, establish a sys- 
tem of reforestation, build levees, dig drainage canals, and in other ways en- 
deavor to prevent the great overflows that bring distress and death. Expense 
should not be a deterrent whea it provides a remedy for an evil as great as 
this. Taking into consideration the loss of life, the damage to property, the 
deprivations of those who inhabit the valleys, and the soil erosion, the proposi- 
tion of Senator Newlands might in the end prove an economy. 



[From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, Apr. 11, 1912.J 
TO CONTROL THE FLOODS. 

Senator Newlands believes in checking the floods of spring, and, besides hav- 
ing a practical plan, has the courage to advocate for this purpose the expendi- 
ture of $500,000,00O--$50,000,000 bonds a year for a decade. It has been amply 
demonstrated, he declares, that channel improvement alone is a failure, that 
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dikes can not be built high enough or strong enough to confine the waters to 
their natural channel. It is time to turn to something else, and that Is. he 
believes, the construction of reservoirs into which the surplus water may be 
turned and from which it may be taken for the purpose of irrigating the dry 
lands and for making power, a universal need in the industry of the country. 
Anticipating the objection that there is not money for this enterprise, the 
Senator holds up to ridicule the nation that has not money enough for its neces- 
sary constructive work, and suggests the taxation of wealth by inheritance, cor- 
poration, employment, and other similar taxes. Whatever the result of this 
propaganda, it is timely, for there is even now before the country the spectacle 
of the destruction of property and life by the floods in the great rivers. That 
It is not only a tremendous loss of property and business activity, but also an 
enormous waste of energy, needs no demonstration. The only possible argument 
Is as to the course to be adopted to prevent the loss and to conserve and employ 
the energy. The Senator's estimate that the control of the floods overshadows 
In importance the construction of the Panama Canal invites credence. 



I From the Naslivtlle (Trnn.) Banner. Apr. 12. 1912.1 
RTVER IMPBOVEMENT. 

Senator Newlands's Idea that appropriations for river improvement should be 
a lump sum and the work directed In systematic manner In lieu of the present 
" pork-barrel " process, with local specifications, is one that deserves attention. 

A great deal of money has been spent in river Improvements that Is of only 
partial benefit, hef*ause other parts of the river are left unimproved. Accord- 
ing to the Newlands Idea the Government should complete the improvement of 
all rivers throughout their navigable length. That Is a commendable idea and 
suggests a plan that would be a great Improvement on the piecemeal, patchwork 
plan of river Improvement that has been so long IneflPectively pursued. 

The waterways of the country are of great value to internal commerce, and 
ought to be improved to the highest possible point, making unobstructed naviga- 
tion possible. Under the present system of river improv«nent everything Is left 
to the enterprise of Interested localities In securing special appropriations. The 
work Is done in spots and without any connected system. Years are spent be- 
fore anything substantial Is accomplished, and then the lack of continuous im- 
provement throughout the whole length of the stream renders local improve- 
ments of little avail. Some sort of reform in the method of river Improvement 
Is sorely needed, and the Newlands Idea seems to be a good one. 



[From the Shreveport (La.) Times, Apr. 12, 1912.] 
PLEDGES NOT FULFn.LED. 

Senator Newlands hails from the arid West, and therefore is not immediately 
concerned about the floods in the Mississippi Valley or about waterways and 
how they should be treated in order to make them serve the country's welfare. 
Nevertheless, Senator Newlands has Ideas on the subject, and he has not been 
slow to express them. He makes the charge that both political parties have 
failed to keep their ple<lges with respect to waterway improvement. 

Senator Newlands left Washington last Sunday on a speech-making trip to 
agitate the adoption of a constructive policy for the development of waterways. 
He spoke before the Southern (Commercial Congress at Nashville Monday and 
was sclietluled to address the National Drainage Congress yesterday in New Or- 
leans. F'roni New Orleans he will go to Pittsburgh to si)eak at a dinner given 
by the E*ittsburgh FUmhI Commission. 

•• Tlie present floods demonstrate forcibly the substantial foundation for the 
agitation for large action as to our waterways," said Senator Newlands before 
leaving Washington. " Our rivers can never be regulated properly by unre- 
lated projects for their improvement, such as by channel dredging and levee 
protection. If we are ever to prevent these disastrous floods and make the 
rivers serve their proper function of waterway navigation, each river must be 
treate<l as a unit from source to mouth and developed In a scientific manner. I 
.shall urge the difl'erent associations which I address to apiwar immediately at 
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Washington and demand from both political parties tlie performance of their 
platform pledges with respect to waterways. These platforms called for the 
cooperation of the scientific services of the Government, for cooperation lie- 
tween the Nation and the States, and for big continuing appropriations for the 
development of our waterways under comprehensive plans." 

This idea has been indorsed In its essential principles by President Taft, when 
Secretary of War, and it is under legislation of this character that th^ Panama 
Canal and the national Irrigation works have been so successfully prosecuted. 



[From the Ooldfleld (Nev.) Tribune, Apr. 12, 1912.] 
NEWLANDS'S PLAN APPROVED. 

Out in tills arid country reports from the flooded districts of the South have 
scarcely more than passing interest. Nevertheless a Nevada man Is at the head 
of the waterways commission which has had under advisement for years plans 
for ameliorating conditions along the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers 
and their tributaries during the annually recurring floods. 

Senator Francis Newlands has a bill pending in Congress which has been 
approved by the National Drainage Congress now in session at New Orleans. 
It is estimated that the damage from these floods during normal seasons 
amounts to at least $100,000,000 annually. This year the loss will be infinitely 
greater, and the destruction of life and property will mark an epoch in national 
history. The Newlands proposed legislation bill provides for an outlay of 
$50,000,000 a year for a period of 10 years. This would be employed in the 
construction of levees, retaining walls, and reservoirs to impound surplus flood 
waters for use later In the year when the waterways are almost useless for 
want of a supply to keep their sluggish channels clear of obstructons. The 
Chicago Post, in treating the subject, outlines the plan as follows: It is pro- 
posed to treat the navigable streams as units from their sources to their mouths. 
Under the constitutional clause giving the United States Government exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction over navigable waters Congress has the right to control, regu- 
late, and standardize the streams. Under the public-health clause the Govern- 
ment is compelled to protect its citizens from floods and disease resulting from 
floods. The Newlands bill provides for carrying the surplus waters out over 
the arid and semlarld districts in Irrigation projects, to let It seep back gradu- 
ally through the soil. It provides also for a uniform system of levees which 
has heretofore been done piecemeal without any correlation of effort or design. 
At present the entire levee system Is endangered, because the work of con- 
trolling the rivers has not been started at the headwaters and among the tribu- 
taries. The Newlands bill has been indorsed all over the country, including the 
Irrigation Congress, the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, and numerous boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce. 



[From the Providence Tribune, Apr. 13, 1912.] 
THE RIVER FLOOD PROBLEM. 

At the meeting of the National Drainage Congress in New Orleans the other 
day Senator Newlands very truly said that the most vital function of that body 
Is to bring order out of chaos, reconcile differences, eliminate controversies, and 
perfect a working plan broad enough to unite the entire Mississippi Valley. It 
has been demonstrated that the attempt to regulate rivers by channel improve- 
ment alone is a mistake ; the proper way is to decrease the flood and raise the 
ebb and thus secure a stable flow of water. To do this It is necessary to treat 
each river as a unit, including its source and tributaries, with a view to storing 
and holding back the floods and utilizing the flood waters in the irrigation of 
arid lands and the development of water power, coupled with the construction 
of canals for drainage. 

This work Is not incomparable in importance with tlie construction of the 
Panama Canal. It would be tremendously expensive, but if It were done under 
comprehensive plans and with cooperation between the Federal and the State 
Governments the development of each use for the surface water would lessen 
the cost of maintaining a channel for navigation and would help to make prac- 
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ticable improvements the cost of which would otherwise be prohibitoiy. In 
the State of Louisiana alone it is said that there are 10,000,000 acres of rich 
agricultural land that can be reclaimed by drainage, protection from overflow, 
and flood prevention. 

Every section of the Mississippi Valley is Interested in some feature of the 
problem, and the object desired is to combine all elements into harmonious, 
concerted effort for the common good. To that end the skill of the various 
scientific 'services of the Nation and States should be united. CJomprehensive 
plans should be prepared under their direction, embracing the 15 arid States 
and the 15 swamp-land States. The work might be organized under the super- 
vision of the Engineer Corps of the Army in much the same way as the Panama 
Canal service. 

" I-.et us candidly admit," said Senator Newlands, " that during the next 10 
years the work will cost $500,000,000, and provide a continuous appropriation 
of $50,000,000 annually in the firm faith that the money will be well invested. 
Once we unite in the support of such a policy the Ohio River Valley, with its 
need of flood protection ; the upper Mississippi Valley, which requires the con- 
struction of reservoirs for the storage of water for navigation and for the con- 
trol of floods ; the Missouri River Valley, with similar needs; and the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, with its need of drainage and flood protection; then it will 
be found that the National Congress will respond to the demand as It never 
has and never will respond to the demand for fitful and ineffective work by 
projects." 

The pledges of both parties in 1908 as to waterway development have not been 
fulfilled, and the disastrous occurrences of the last two weeks should induce the 
t)eople to express to Congress their emphatic opinion that it is time for both 
parties to redeem these pledges, instead of merely renewing them two months 
hence for campaign purposes. The excuse that the revenues do not warrant 
the expenditure can no longer be accepted. If the Government has not enough 
money to provide for this great construction work, then there must be created 
more revenue by additional taxes levied on the wealth of the country in the 
form of inheritance taxes, corporation taxes, or occupation taxes, based on 
income. It would be an outrage, of course, to increase the taxes on consuiii|v 
tlon. from which nearly the entire revenue of the Federal Government Is now 
derived; but there is no reason why the wealth of the country should not 
respond in some form to the obligations of the Government to exercise fully 
the power conferred upon it in the interest of the whole people. 



[From the Reno (Nev.) Journal, Apr. 15. 1912.] 

PBOGAESSINO. 

It is one of the inexplicable things of nature that while one section of the 
country is flooded and damaged in the millions by too much water another is 
suffering to the same extent for lack of water. Possibly it is not entirely a 
natural phenomenon, so far as floods are concerned, for these seem to have a 
pretty close relation to the cutting off of the timber resources of this country ; 
but whether It is natural or artificial It is apparent that the conditions may be 
greatly mitigated and ameliorated by both public and private action. 

Senator Newlands's address in Nashville is peculiarly timely in the present 
flood emergency. His remarks appear to have a value and application not be- 
fore so clearly seen. His theories are not mere academic ones, but have a prac- 
tical Import that can be readily brought down to that great measure of dollars 
and cents. 

The Nevada Senator has persisted In the ideas of Irrigation and reclamation 
for many years. He has had little encouragement from parties engaged in the 
perpetual bickering and puttering of partisan politics, but it is some comfort to 
know that the time Is approaching when the country may expect to realize the 
practical results of his work. 

[From the Santa Ana (Cal.) Blade, Apr. 16, 1912.] 

TO PREVENT FLOODS. 

Annual and semiannual repetitions of floods such as are devastating the Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, and Missouri Valleys, causing the loss of many live and damage 
to proi)erty that will probably total more than $50,000,000, would be prevented 
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by the passage of Senator Francis Newlamls's river-regulation bill, now pending 
iQ Congress. This is the statement of Frank B. Knight, consulting engineer, of 
Chicago, member for Illinois of the executive committee of the National Drain- 
ape Congress. Before leaving for New Orleans to attend the second meeting 
of that organization, April 10 to 13, Mr. Knight declared that the United States 
Government will be in the position of neglecting a plain duty until it protects 
Its citizens from such destructive internal foes as floods and the disease that 
results from them. 

" The damage to property from floods amounts to at least $100,000,000 a year," 
he said. " The Newlands river-regulation bill provides a method of preventing 
floods at a cost of but $50,000,000 a year for 10 years. An editorial in the 
Chicago Post on the present situation says: *Aside from the old question of 
saving the trees on the watershetl so that the spring floods will be slower in 
running off, the only thing to be done is to keep on in the present course. More 
levees and higher levees wuU have to be built until the Mississippi is thoroughly 
harnessed. 

" The Newlands bill provides for an additional method. It proposes to treat 
the navigable streams of the country as units from their sources to their 
mouths. Under the constitutional clause giving the United States Government 
executive Jurisdiction over navigable waters, Congress has the right to control, 
regulate, and standardize the streams. Under the public-health clause of the 
Constitution it Is the duty of the Government to protect its citizens from these 
ioternal foes, floods and diseases resulting from floods. 

" The Newlands bill wouhl place the tusk of regulating the navigable waters — 
treating tliem all as parts of a imified, comprehensive system — in the hands of 
a commission. It provides for the storage of the flood waters in natural and 
artificial reservoirs, to hold them back until times of drought, when they 
(•nn be let loose and maintain the navigable rivers at a proper <lepth. The 
r<*f<irestation of the watersheds Is only one of the methods contemplated by the 
hill for chec'klng the flmxls. Others are the construction of artificial reservoirs 
where these are imssible and practicable, and the full utilization of natural 
reservoirs. It provides for carrying the surplus waters out over the arid and 
semiarid districts, in irrigation operation, to let It s<?ep back gradually through 
the soil. It provides for the digging of drainage channels to carry off the 
surplus waters from the lower reaches of the river, to help keep the navlgjible 
channels at a standard depth and i)revent them from being shifting, also to 
utilize tht»se drainage channels as additional waterways. 

" It provides, also, for the construction of dikes and levees. The levee system 
is a good thing and has accomplished a great deal to protect people and property 
nnd to reclaim overflowed lands. But this work has been done by piecemeal ; 
the various sections are unrelated. In time of unusual conditions, as at present, 
the entire levee system is endangere<l because the wn)rk of controlling the rivers 
has not been started at the headwaters and among the tributaries. 

*• These floods occur and recur year after year. We can exi)ect them to con- 
tinue. We have the means, the ability, and the power to stop them. And it 
would be economy to do so. It would be economy even without considering the 
enormous waste of soil fertility caused by each flood. 

"The iieople of Illinois, as well as those of the other (Vntral States, are 
uwake to the necessity of controlling the rivers. The existence of some 600 
drainage and levee districts in Illinois show\s that. But all flood prevention 
ftud drainage work needs to be brought under one comprehensive system." 

The Newlands bill has been indorsetl by a number of organizations all over 
the country, including the National Irrigation Congress, the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Drainage and lievee Districts, the Pittsburgh Floo<l Commission, and 
many l)oards of trade and chambers of commerce. 

It will probably be indorsed by the National Drainage Congress at New 
Orleans, 



[From the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal, Apr. 16, 1912.] 
CHECK THE FLOODS. 

Day after day the public has been reading of the destructive floods in the 
Mississippi Valley until to nearly everyone has occurred the question whether 
something could not be done to prevent their recurrence year after year as has 
been the exiierience in the past. 
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Ileforestntion, of course, is the first sug^restlon for checking the enormous 
damage that is clone by the high water. There is no denying that planting 
trees in the headwaters of the Mississippi would do a great deal to hold baclc 
the water. 

Deepening the cliannel of the river is another suggestion that would help 
some, but the relief that it affords is only temporary, as the stream gradually 
carries back as much as is taken out. Dredging, if kept up, of course, will 
materially help to improve the situation. But neither of these methods would 
be sufficient. 

What is needed is a .**eries of dams in connection with an improved system 
of levees, together with the two foregoing suggestions. That would solve the 
problem and put an end to the frightful annual loss of life and property. 

Storage dams would not only hold back the water in times of floods, but 
they could be used in connection with a system of irrigation that would make 
theem a profitable investment. In the rivers that flow into the Mississippi 
no doubt they could be made to develop light and i^)wer. 

Senator Newlands, in an address before the National Drainage Congress at 
New Orleans last week, declared that the problem of preventing the floods in 
the Mississippi Valley overshadowed in importance the construction of the 
Panama Canal ; and so it does. 

It would be tremendously exi)ensive, yet if there were cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the various States affected the work could be car- 
ried to a successful completion. In the State of Ix)uisiana alone there are 10,- 
000,000 acres of rich agricultural land that could be reclaimed in connection 
with a proper system of liandling the Mississippi's waters. 



[Prom thp Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chronicle Telegraph, Apr. 17, 1912.1 

WATERWAY LEGISLATION. 

Speaking at the banquet of the chamber of conunerce and the flood com- 
mission last night, Senator Newlands, of Nevada, extended assurances of 
ultimate cooperation by Congress in the work of flood prevention which are 
full of encouragement. Mr. Newlands admits that as it is Congress lags behind 
in this respect, public opinion in regard to the need of a logical system of 
flood prevention and river improvement being far in advance of congressional 
action. He holds, however, that it rests only with the public bodies interested 
in the solution of the problems in questions to inspire adequate action at 
Washington. This, in his judgment, may be brought about by uniting upon 
some cooperative measure, full and comprehensive in its nature, as a substi- 
tute for the piecemeal system at present prevailing. Should a measure of 
this character be prepared and urged with due earnestness. Congress would 
be certain to respond. There is sound sense in the counsel thus given, and 
It is to be commended accordingly to the notice of the various river and harbor 
associations, waterway associations, and flood-prevention associations that are 
working, each on its own lines, in the various regions affected. 



(From the Chpl«tian Science Monitor, Boston, MasH., Thursday, Apr. 18, 1912.] 

LEVEES AND FLtK)DS. 

As one of the Representatives in Congress of the State of Louisiana, Joseph E. 
Ransdell has for years been among the foremost and ablest advocates of water- 
way improvements in the Mississippi Valley. As United States Senator elect 
from the same State it may reasonably be expected that after March 4 next 
his devotion to the cause for which he has so long and so faltlifully contended 
will be continued and his usefulness to it increased. The other day in the 
National Drainage Congress at New Orleans he made an eloquent plea in l)e- 
half of the levee system of the lower Mississippi. According to one of the local 
newspapers, he directed attention to the vast benefit the levee system had 
been to the protection of fertile lands from overflow, and urged that the 
congress should insist upon stronger and higher levees and the greatest possible 
energj' in improving and protecting those emhankment.n. 

Noliody even in the most superficial way acquainted with conditions along 
the lower Mississippi and Its immediate tributaries will undertake to contro- 
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vert Mr. RansdelFs testimonial to the service rendered by the levees in the 
past, but In the light of conditions that are even now present throughout a 
large section of the low country and In the Delta, is it not opportune to 
question the value of these barriers? Have they not failed repeatedly in 
times of inergency? Are they not failing now as safeguards of the planta- 
tion and reclaimed areas? 

Owing to the topography of the country through which they flow, the lower 
Mississippi and its immediate tributaries must always be held within levees or 
artificial banks. This goes without saying; but would it not be a much wiser 
plan for the States subject to river floods and inundations to give hereafter less 
attention to effect and more to cause? 

The levees would not need to be so strong or so high, they would not need to be 
constructed with re^rd to so much power of resistance, if the strain upon them 
was diminished. Under ordinary pressure the levees should and would stand 
for years wltli little repair. Subject, as they are non^', to the full force of the 
flood tide, crevasses are common, and the losses resulting from levee destruction 
alone, to say nothing of consequential damages, are enormous. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that Senator-elect Ransdell and his southern col- 
leagues will unite with the middle western and northwestern delegations in 
Congress in a comprehensive movement for the storage of flood waters and the 
prevention of floods. Floods can be prevented at the headwaters and along the 
courses of the Mississippi and its tributaries by diversion of the surplus flow 
of the spring freshets into ^ese^voirs much more efCectually than by attempt- 
ing to confine the vast cumulative volume after it has entered the main artery. 
How futile are the levee embankments has been all too apparent during the 
last two weeks. Has not the time come when men like Senator-elect Ransdell 
should look to remedying the trouble at the root rather than In the branch? 



[From tho Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., Apr. 19, 1912.] 

THE FLOW OF THE OHIO. 

Senator Newland*s bill to create a board of river regulation, with a view to 
flood prevention, has as one of its objects the building of storage reservoirs. 
The Newlands bill is a measure which provides for the cooperation of the 
National Government with States, municipalities, counties, and districts in 
flood protection, drainage, reclamation, forest preservation, and a multitude of 
other things. It would appropriate $50,000,000 a year for 10 years for these 
purposes. As it is receiving some indorsements from influential sources, the 
opinion of the Geological Survey as to the feasibility of reservoirs along 'the 
Ohio is worthy of note. 



[Prom the Ogden (Utah) Examiner. Apr. 19, 1912.] 
PEACE AND THE TREASURY. 

In a recent address delivered by Senator Newlands before the National 
Drainage Congress in New Orleans the frank statement was made that the one 
solution of the problem of big rivers was to appropriate $500,000,000 at once, 
and then a continuing provision of fifty millions a year indefinitely. 

It looks like a tremendous amount of money. Possibly the Nation would gasp 
at such a mighty appropriation. 

But the United States Is less startled at a like expenditure for war. Of 
course. It Is wise to be prepared against the possible attack of a foreign i>ower. 
But out of the resources provided by the people there certainly should be an 
expenditure suflScIent to prevent a recurrence of such flood horrors as this year 
has known. 

The Treasury ought to be regarded as available for the uses of peace quite as 
much as for the demands of war. It is a bad commentary on the wisdom of tiie 
lawmakers if a preventable flood can waste millions of dollars In property and 
scores of lives. It is an equally bad commentary when the desert waits to bloom 
because there is no money left after providing for the Army and Navy — ^and that 
for a cultivated Nation and in a time of peace. 
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[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, Apr. 22, 1912,] 

TO Cl'KB THE FL(K)DS, 

In view of the destructive floods in the Mississippi River and its great tribu- 
taries, tlie present is considered l>y Senator Newlands, of Nevada, as an opiwr- 
tune time to inquire into the feasibility of controlling the surplus waters of 
the Mississippi Valley by way of storing them at tlieir height and releasing 
them later on when tlie water Is low. in order to help navigation. Accordingly 
he has introducetl a bill to provide a board an<l a fund " for the regulation and 
control of tlie flow of navigable rivers In aid of Interstate commerce, and as a 
means to that end to provide for flood prevention and protection, and for the 
beneflcial use of flood waters, and for water storage, and for the protection of 
watersheds from denudation and erosion and from forest fires, and for the coop- 
eration of Goverimient servic»es and bureaus with each other and with States, 
municipalities, and other local agencies." 

He has also introduced another bill making an appropriation of $8,000,000 for 
the relief of the present sufferers by tl)e floods along the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 

Referring to the matter of controlling the flood waters of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, the task is generally referred to in the eastern papers as one not impossible, 
but Impracticable by reason of Its assumed great cost. And yet the losses everj' 
year by the floods amount to millions of dollars. How many years would it take 
to have these losses aggregate as much as the cost of the work of flood preven- 
tion? We do not believe that It would be necessary to take very many years In 
order to make the accounts balance. 

Taking the Ohio River to Iwgin with, the floods are heavy and destructive 
every year. Occasionally the destruction amounts to very large flgures, and the 
computation of those who have studied this question Is that the losses of one 
generation would fully provide means for protecting all coming generations 
from destruction by floods in that river. The valleys of the tributary streams 
of the Ohio are long, usually quite narrow, but In all of them are good sites for 
dams antl space for large reservoirs. It would cost a goo<l deal of money to do 
the work, nor should the task of controlling all of the river floods of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley be begim at once, for so little would l>e done in any one place 
that it would hardly count for anything. But If the work should be begun on 
the headwaters of the Ohio River, and extende<l to the main tributaries of that 
river, there can be little done but that the whole flood situation there could be 
controlle<l at an exiiense that would not be extraordinary when compared with 
the annual losses that the floods inflict. Senator Newlands's bill to set on foot 
the preliminaries by way of inquiring Into the feasibility of such control Is a 
good one, and now Is a good time to pass It. 



I Prom the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, Apr. 26, 1912.] 
(ONSTRT^CTIVE LEGISLATION. 

When a broad. well-consl<lere<l, far-reaching, constructive measure Is brought 
forward it Is entitled to careful notice and consideration. It is well known that 
the methods of dealing with the great Mississippi floods have been .spasmmlk* 
without sufficient general plan of continuity and wholly Inadequate to control 
the constantly recurring disasters which they cause. 

In order to meet the problem and at the same time to provide economically 
and scientlflcally for universal control and utilization of flood waters. Senator 
Newlands introduced a bill for river regulation which has as yet received no 
consideration, but the principles of whlcli have been approved In the platforms 
of both parties. Speaking to an amendment to the river and harlwr bill. Sena- 
tor Newlands said : 

" This question has been taken up in great <letall by the Irrigation Congr€»ss. 
whose problems relate to the mountain regions above tributary to the Ml.s.slsslppl 
River, and by the Drainage (>ongres.s whose problems relate to the reclamation 
of swamp lands in the Mississippi Valley below : and they. In connection with 
the other waterway associations of the country interested in waterway develop- 
ment as a matter of navigation, have substantially agreed that the best way, the 
full and comprrehenslve way, of taking hold of the question of river develop- 
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lueut for purposes of navigation, to whlcli tlie B^ederal jurisdiction attaclies, is 
by regarding the river with all its tributaries as a unit ; regardinj^ tlio Missis- 
sippi River, witli its tributaries of the Ohio, the Tennessee, and the Cumberland 
OD the east, and with its tributaries of the Missouri, the Platte, and the Arkansas 
on the west, as a unit; requiring cooperative treatment upon the part of both 
the Nation and the State, the Nation being interested in developing these rivers 
for transportation, the States and the Nation both being interested in the devel- 
opmen of the waste land of the country, whether it be the arid land above or the 
s^'Biup land below, and also in the development of that great natural resource, 
the water power of the country, for the purpose of hydroelectric expansion. 

*' Suggestion is made that through a system of cooperation of the great scien- 
tific services of the country full and comprehensive plans can be made covering 
all these various forms of development, and also covering such an apportion- 
ment of costs and of benefits as will assign to the different sovereignties certain 
portions of the cost, just as they receive certain proiwrtions of the benefit.'* 

That would be genuinely constructive legislation, with no politics in it, and 
of very great benefit to the whole country, and Congress, even though it be a 
camiiaign year, ought to spare the time to take it up and pass it. The country 
would appreciate attention to the real wants and Interests of the people along 
such lines. 



I From the Salt Lake City Tribune, May 3, 1912.] 

Senator Newlands, of Nevada, has taken a comprehensive view of the de- 
structive floods in the Mi.ssissippi Valley which have impelled the Government 
to send large measures of relief and tf» si)end great sums of money in feeding 
the homeless and distressed. He has brought forward in the Senate a proposi- 
tion to provide what is called " a river-regulation fund " of $50,000,000 annually 
for a period of 10 years after the completion of the Panama Canal and an 
annual expenditure of $5,000,000 in the intermediate years. This he proposes 
as an amendment to tlie river and harbor bill offered by himself. The plan 
contemplates the control at the headwaters as well as at the lower branches of 
the troubled rivers of the Mississippi Valley system. The Senator claims that 
his measure not only w^ould prevent destructive floods in all of the great water- 
sheds of the country, but would provide for the use of flood waters on arid 
lands, for swamp-land reclamation, and for the development of water power. 
One-fifth of the money appropriated is to be spent on the lower Mississippi and 
one-tenth each on Atlantic coast rivers. Gulf rivers, exclusive of the Mississippi, 
the upper Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, the Sacramento and San .Toaquln, 
and the Columbia and Snake Rivers, and the remaining tenth in connecting the 
Great Lakes with the Ohio and Mississippi. The cooperation of the great 
hydraulic engineers of the country with the Engineer Corps of the Army is 
Invoked, they to work under the supervision of the river-regulation board which 
is provided by the measure, and the cooperation of this board with States and 
municipalities is provided for. 

The scheme is as broad as the country, and its great merit is that it will 
bring to bear upon the mighty question of handling the surplus waters of the 
United States the best scientific and practical knowledge in the country as well 
as the unlimited resources of the National Treasury in the solution of the ques- 
tion. It is a vast proposition, comprehensive as to all the river systems, and as 
beneficial as it is inclusive. 

There is no question about the practicability of the operations proposed by 
Senator Newlands. The great deterrent is the vastness of the labor required ; 
but since the engineering skill of the country is equal to the task, and since the 
resources of the National Treasury, applied as they would be generally through- 
out the country, are sufficient to meet the cost of solving the problem, there 
seems to be no reason to doubt the practicability of the Newlands program. 
The idea has been suggested by many heretofore, but there has been no con- 
crete proposal in Congress to move for the solution of the great question in a 
practical way until now. Mr. Newlands now comes forward with this prac- 
tical proposition, involving a cost altogether of $500,000,000. We believe that 
this cost would go very far to settling the whole question ; perhaps it would be 
ample for all the work. 

The problem is to control the fiood waters, store them at favorable locations 
in the valleys of the tributaries of the great streams, and release these stored 
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waters later on when they would be beneficial to navigation. On the lower 
Mississippi River the great problem is to strengthen the banks and to prevent 
their being washed away. This can be done by proper piling and riprapping 
work, which the hydriiulic engineers fully understand, and work which they 
have already said will be ample for the purpose. 

The proposition of Senator Newlands is both statesmanlike and eminently 
practical. It is, perhaps, too much to expect that the average Member of Con- 
gress will rise to the full comprehension and necessity of meeting the difficulties 
as Senator Newlands proposes to meet them, but we can not doubt that eventu- 
ally this matter will be taken up substantially on the lines marked out by him, 
and that the country will show that it is able to handle its river systems as 
well as the ancients in Egypt, Chaldea. and Assyria were able to handle the 
great rivers of their countries. To allow such vast destruction by floods and 
such impediments to navigation as annually intervene is a reproach to the skill 
and practical ability of the American people, and it can not be supposed that 
this reproach will be allowed to lie upon us forever. 



[From the New Orleans (La.) Item. May 3, 1912.] 
SOUTHEBN VOTES WILL DO IT. 

The Newlands bill provides the only radical and permanent remedy for such 
floods as now threaten so great an area of the Mississippi Valley and its tribu- 
taries or have already wreaked loss upon thousands of helpless people. 

We are told, upon what we believe to be reliable authority, that the success of 
the Newlands bill in Congress now depends upon the southern vote. The West 
will support it The Pittsburgh flood commission, representing important and 
influential interests near the headwaters of the Ohio, has indorsed it and has 
already outlined for its own section a comprehensive plan for checking flood at 
its source. The southern vote is needed, and the southern vote, so we are told, 
will put this gi-eat measure through Congress. 

New Orleans approves the Newlands bill. The Progressive Union indorsed it 
on Thursday. It is of vital importance, not only to I^ouislana, not only to the 
Mississippi Valley, but to every State whose rivers flow Into the Mississippi and 
to every State which has any large area In need of drainage or any large area 
In need of irrigation ; for the bill provides for a general plan of Federal river 
protection, conservation, drainage, and Irrigation, which should serve to check 
floods at their source, to hold the surplus water In great reservoirs to relieve the 
rivers and always offer a supply of water for dry lands, to deepen rivers for 
navigation, and to drain millions of acres of wet lands. 

The present flood has demonstrated two things conclusively : First, that the 
river problem Is a national problem; se<'oncl, that the building of levees alone 
Is not enough f(>r real protection. 

The Mississippi Valley Is the drain vent of half the Unlteil States, and lower 
Louisiana is the outlet for the rest of the Mississippi Valley as well. 

Other parts of the country, however, also suffer from tt(HKl, and the selfish 
interest of other States dictates a policy of (H>operatIon with us in preventing 
floods. 

But a higher duty calls them. They owe t<» us, who hear the brunt of tlie 
burden, their vigorous help In our demand that the Federal <Tovernment tackle 
the problem at Its source, stop the deforestation which yearly permits greater 
floods to gather in mass, and hold back the swollen spring freshets until the 
lower rivers have worked off their own sui-plus and offer n safe channel to the 
sea. 

To a great extent, however, our relief from the danger which annually 
threatens us lies In our own hands. 

The Newlands bill offers the best plan thus far suggested, an<l southern votes 
can pass It. 

Now Is the time for the South to unite In solid support of it. The whole 
<*ounttry Is awake to the Importance of the work, and the sympathy of all the 
people Is with us. 

Now is the time to mold a new national iwllcy of river protection while public 
sentiment Is softened to receive the impression. 
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[From Times-Democrat, May 5, 1912.] 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF LEVEES. 

The suggestion that the United States Government take charge of the levees 
of the Mississippi River, now being discussed in the press and by public men in 
Congress and elsewhere, is by no means a new proposition, says Mr. W. O. Hart, 
of the Louisiana Historical Society, for 30 years ago President Chester A. 
Arthur sent a message to Congress, giving it as his opinion that the action of 
the Federal Government in taking charge of the levees should no longer be 
delayed, no matter how much It would cost. Unfortunately, the country at 
that time was In the grasp of partisan politics, and the matter was not followed 
np, though the press at the time considered the matter of great benefit and 
Importance to the people. 

MESSAGE OF PBE8IDENT ARTHUR. 

The message of President Arthur Is well worth reading at this time, and is as 
follows : 

Executive Mansion, April i7, 1882. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a letter dated the 29th ultimo, from the Secretary of 
War, inclosing a communication from the Mississippi River Commission, in 
which the commission recommends that an appropriation may be made of 
$1,010,000 for " closing existing gups In levees " In addition to the like sum for 
which an estimate has already been submitted. 

The subject is one of such Importance that I deem it proper to recommend 
early and favorable consideration of the recommendations of the commission. 
Having possession of and jurisdiction over the river. Congress, with a view of 
Improving its navigation and [irotectlng the people of the valley from floods, has 
for years caused surveys of the river to be made for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge of the laws that control it and of its phenomena. By act approved 
June 28. 1879, the Mississippi River Commission was created, composed of able 
engineers. Section 4 of the act provides that — 

" It shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration and mature 
such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen 
the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi River ; improve and give 
safety and ease to the navigation thereof; prevent destructive floods; promote 
and facilitate commerce, trade, and the iwstal service." 

The constitutionality of a law making appropriations in aid of these objects 
can not be questioned. While the report of the commission submitted and the 
plans proposed for the river's improvement seem Justified as well on scientific 
principles as by experience and the approval of the people most interested, I 
desire to leave it to the judgment of C'ongress to decide upon the best plan for 
the permanent and complete improvement of the navigation of the river and for 
the protection of the valley. 

SHOULD protect MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

The immense losses ami widesperad sufl'ering of the pei^ple dwelling near the 
river induce nie to urge ui>on ('ongress the propriety of not only making an 
appropriation to close the gaps of the levees occasioned by the recent floods, as 
reoommendetl by the conuiiissiim, but that ('ongress should inaugurate measures 
for the pernmnent Improvement of the navigation of the river and security of 
the valley. It may be that such a system of improvement would, as it pro- 
gressed, require the appropriation of twenty or thirty millions of dollars. Even 
such an expenditure, extending, as it must, over several years, can not be re» 
sjarded as extravagant, in view of the immense interest involved. The safe and 
convenient navigation of the Mississippi is a matter of concern to all sections 
of the country, but to the Northwest, with its immen:^ harvests, needing cheap 
transportation to the sea. and to the inhabitants of the river valley, whose lives 
and property depend upcm the proj)er construction of the safeguards which pro- 
tect them from the floods, it is of vital importance that a well-matured and 
comprehensive plan for improvement should be put into operation with as little 
delay as possible. Tlie cotton product of the region subject to the devastating 
floods Is a source of wealth to the Nation and of great importance in keeping the 
balances of the trade in our favor. 
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It may not be Inopportune to mention that this Government has iniiwsed and 
collected some $70,00(),0()0 by a tax on cotton, in the production of which the 
population of the lower Mississippi is largely engaged, and it does not seera 
inequitable to return a portion of this tax to those who contributed it, particu- 
larly as such an action will also result in an important gain to the country at 
large, and especially so to the great and rich States of the Northwest and the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Chester A. Abthur. 



[From the Taunton (Mass.) News and Bay City (Mich.) Tribune, May 8, 1912.] 

REGULATION OP THE BIO RIVER. 

The needs of 200,000 persons made homeless antl destitute by floods will be 
urged as ample reason for the preventive measure of Senator Newlands in his 
recent amendment to the rivers and harbors bill, appropriating $5,000,000 a year 
for the control and regulation of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and 
$50,000,000 a year after the completion of the Panama Canal. It is the conten- 
tion of the advocates of this measure that If it is passed and put into eifect the 
Mississippi and tributaries can be controlled, and the Government may not again 
be called upon to feed and care for thousands of victims of the action of the 
rivers, as In the present case. This amendment is substantially the resolution 
adopted by the National Drainage Conwess at New Orlean.s April 12. First 
Vice President Edmund T. Perkins, of C^hicago, is cooperating with President 
David R. Francis, of St. I^ouls. of the congress ; Vice President E. J. Watson, of 
Columbia, S. C. ; Vice President Rarnard Baker, of Maryland : and Vice Presi- 
dent Edward Wisner, of New Orleans, in the work of getting a large and strong 
delegation from all parts of the country to urge the passage of this or similar 
legislation in the interests of humanity and to prevent the repetition of the 
appalling flood destruction of life and property of the last two months. 



[From the New York Prpss. May 12, 1912.] 

URGES RIVER REGULATION — LOUISIANA MAN SAYS FLOOD WATERS FROM OTHER STATES 

CAUSE TROUBLE. 

That It is " the duty of the National Government, by a broad and sane sys- 
tem of conservation at the headwaters, such as Is contemplated in the Newlands 
river-regulation bilU" to protect rx)ulsiana from the flood waters of 30 other 
States Is contended in a telegram sent yesterday to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce by M. B. Trezevant, secretary of the New Orleans flood-relief com- 
mittee and the New Orleans Progressive Union. 

The message riolnts out that the floods at present sweeping parts of Ix)ulslana 
come from almost two-thirds of the States of the Union, and asks why I^uls- 
iana should spend millions of dollars annually to guard herself from such 
trouble. Speaking for the citizens of New Orleans, the message says : 

" We earnestly urge the citizens of the United States, and particularly the 
newspapers, to give us the only outside aid we ask — that is, dlscredence of false 
and alarming stories and support of the Newlands river-regulation bill, which 
will harness the floods and force them to serve Instead of to destroy." 

I^oulsiana, Trezevant says, has spent $50,000,000 out of the public treasury, 
and private individuals and railroads millions more, for levee protection since 
the Civil War. The city of New Orleans has been unaffected by the Missis- 
sippi Valley floods, and resentment is shown by the residents at reports that 
the city has been in danger. No levees in 100 miles of the city have broken, 
and engineers of the city. State and national, agree New Orleans is not menaced 
by the torrents. 

[From the New York Sun, May 12, 1912.] 

NO FEAR FOR NEW ORLEANS — ^BUT THE CITY WOULD LIKE AID IN PASSING THE NEW- 
LANDS Bnx. 

The following dispatch from M. B. Trezevant, secretary of the New Orleans 
flood-relief committee and the New Orleans Progressive Union, was received 
ye.sterdav by the chamber of commerce: 

" The city of New Orleans Is absolutely unaffected by the floods in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, though a number of parishes of the State of Louisiana have been 
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Inundated and the floods have therefore wrought great damage outside of the 
city. New Orleans Is herself alleviating distress with contributions of money, 
clothing, and bedding, and the Government with rations, and the State militia 
aiding In rescue work. No levees within 100 miles of New Orleans have been 
broken and all stories that the city is under water are the wildest sort of irre- 
sponsible canards. 

" The United States, the'State, and city engineers agree that New Orleans will 
safely pass through the crisis and that the worst is now over. The greatest 
damage is the farmers' loss of opportunity to make crops, and we are now work- 
In? out a play to begin the reconstruction of our agricultural districts' affected 
as soon as the waters recede. 

" New Orleans, because of its peculiar defensive strength, is the safest city in 
the Mississippi, Ohio, or Missouri Valleys, despite the fact that Louisiana must 
protect herself from the flood waters of some 30 other States. This should be 
the duty of the National Government by a broad and sane system of conserva- 
tion at the headwaters, such as is contemplated in the Newlands river-regulation 
bill. 

" Why should Louisiana spend millions of dollars annually to protect herself 
from the waters which come from nearly two-thirds of the Union? Louisiana 
has spent $50,000,000 out of the public treasury, and private individuals and 
railroads millions more, for levee protection since the Civil War. We earnestly 
urge the citizens of the United States, and particularly the newspapers, to give 
ns the only outside aid we ask — that is, discredence of false and alarmist stories 
and support of the Newlands rlver-regulatlon bill, which will harness the floods 
and force them to serve instead of to destroy." 



[From the New Orleans (La.) Picayune, May 17, 1912.] 

CTPSESS MEI7 FAVOB GOVERNMENT LEVEE BUILDING, INDOBRTNG NEWLANDS BILL. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers' Association adopted the following reso- 
lutions : 

"Resolved, That the Federal Government should immediately extend such 
temporary relief as may be necessary to repair the broken levees ; and, further, 
should absolutely take over the work of constructing future levees. Including 
revetments, and otherwise protecting the lower Mississippi Valley from over- 
flow. 

'* Resolved further, That the Southern Cypress Manufacturers' Association 
hereby indorses and approves the resolution of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, adopted April 13, 1911, Indorsing Senator Newlands's rlver-regulatlon 
bill, and urges Its passage by Congress." 



[From the News-Sclmitar. Memphis, May 18, 1912.] 
TTBGES 8T7PP0BT OF NEWLANDS BILL. 

George H. Maxwell, leading national authority on drainage and regulation 
work, addressed the City Club Saturday. He urged the club to support the 
Newlands bill, now pending in Congress, providing for a board of river regula- 
tion to control the flow of navigable rivers and to provide flood prevention and 
protection. Mr. Maxwell declared that he had no fight to make on the levee 
system, but insisted that the levees must be supplemented by headwater control 
of the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi Rivers by storage reservoirs. He said no 
amount of levee building In itself will afford a gimranty against floods should 
the waters of the three great streams descend at once from Cairo to the Gulf. 

The club, by resolution, went on record as favoring the Newlands bill, and a 
committee of five will be named to give publicity to the measure. 



[From the Racine (Wis.) Times, May 18, 1912.] 
MAKING WATEBWAYS VALUABLE. 

Senator Francis G. Newlands is earnestly advocating the organization of a 
national board of river regulation. In which shall be coordinated the Engineer 
Corps, Reclamation Service, Weather Bureau, and Forestry Service, for the 

7543^—17 ^8 
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purpose of formulating a sensible policy in regard to domestic commerce siiul 
the conservation of the national water supply. 

The recent Mississippi flwxls have demonstrated the Idiocy of permitting:; 
billions of gallons of water to run riot over the fertile lands of the C'entnil 
West, ruining property and taking lives, and then dumping into the ocean. 
Three months later these same lands will need water to save the crops, and 
river steamboats will be lying on sand bars because of the shallowness of the 
channels. 

If the Army engineers could take hold of this problem as they have taken 
hold otvthe Panama Canal construction it would not take them long to evolve 
a plan for utilizing the tremendous water supply which goes to waste every 
spring In the United States. The river problem would seem to be open to 
solution. The rainfall for the year. If distributed fairly, would result In a 
standard flow of the river and Its tributaries which would l>e safe for naviga- 
tion and attende<l with no destructive resiilts. But the melting of snows in 
the Rocky, Allegheny, and Appalachian Mountain systems, together with spring 
rains, all coming about the same time, create an enormous run-olf from an area 
comprising nearly two-thirds of the United States, and this run-oft Is emptie<l 
into the Gulf through a very narrow space. 

The Government must not only Increase the annual appropriations for bank 
revetment and levee projection below, but must arrest the run-off by storage 
for Irrigation and water power. 



(From the IIou8toD Chronicle. May 19. 1912.] 
A SANE RIVKR PLAN AT LAST. 

Elsewhere In this day's Chronicle we publish i)ortions of a debate that t«K)k 
place in the United States Senate on May 9, the subject being the need for a 
larger, more comprehensive, and more Intelligent treatment of river control in 
this country. 

Senntor Newlands, of Nevada, outlined the problem and urged action on his 
bill to create a river-control board, enlisting the cooi)eratlve efforts of all the 
national services which are directly or indirectly engagetl in this^ or collateral 
work, but are not working together and to a connnon end, as they should be. 

It is propose<l in Seujitor Newlnnd*s bill to appropriate $500,000,000. to l>e 
expended at the rate of .^nO.OOO.CKK) a year for 10 years, in building a system of 
reservoirs, dams, power plants, channel Improvements, etc., which will ]iut an 
end forever to this country's $2.50.000.000 annual loss by floo<l and will tran.^ 
form the cause of this vast loss Into a iK^rmanent .source of great profit. 

His bin emboilles a plan which has receivcnl the indorsement of the National 
Waterways Congress and of both the Ilepublican and Democratic Parties in 
national convention. It is a sine |)lan. It is the first plan ever offere<l biff 
enough to cover the needs of the situation. 

As Senator Williams declare<l, the doing (»f this work at a cost of $500,(MKU)<K> 
would be worth ten times as much to the people of the United States as the nm- 
stnu'tion of the Panama C'anal at a cost of $400,000,000 will ever be. 

All that stands in the way of the adoption of this i»lan by Congress, as Sen- 
ator Newlands stated very plainly, is the secret and subtle opposition of the 
railroads, which dread the competition of an effective system of navigable in- 
land waterways, and the disposition of Members of (Congress to scramble for 
the largest obtainable shares of the " pork " provide<l by the annual rivers and 

harbors bill. 

The spoils .system and the opiH)sitlon of the private owners of the steam rail- 
roads of the country prevent action by Congress on sane lines and condemn the 
country to the continuance of a policy which wastes millions every year by 
spending relatively .small sums piecemeal Instead of doing the whole job and 
doing It right In the shortest time requlreil for the completion of the work. 

The Chronicle assures the Texas Members of Congress that the people of this 
State will support them loyally, enthusiastically. In every bit of supiwrt that 
thev may give to this great plan. Our sister States, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
are* the chief losers through Inaction. It Is the Nation's problem and the 
South's sorrow. Surely It Is the duty of every southern Representative in 
either branch of (Congress to line up in support of this measure. 
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IMjfht lottei'R.l 

Thk Western Tniox Telegraph Co.. 

Xrir York, April //, jni.L 

(iKORGK H. MaXAVELL, 

\ational Drainage Con-orvnH, \cic Or/ft/ )•'«, La.: 

A larfce iwrtion of machinery necessary for (JoveriHuent to jmrcbase for <'on- 
sfriK'tlon of I'.Mnanin Canal, which is now rapidly becoming idle, is especially 
adapted for dredging and constructing levees, the character of work the Missis- 
sippi Valley nee<ls, and which is now so strongly impressed upon the minds of the 
imblic through great losses of property and life incurred through recent floods. 
This machinery. If sold swondhand, would not bring more than junk prices, hut 
the machinery and organization which the (tovernment now has would be of 
preflt t)enelit to all If utilize<l in protecting, through drainage and levees, the 
overflowed lands of Mississippi Valley. Through your knowle<lge of this sub- 
jeit, to which you have given particular attention. y<ni know better than others 
that opening streams and removing obstructions so as to i)ermit free flow of 
jrreat volume of water greatly relieves the levees. With such uuichlnery and 
foni*s now at command of Government ample «lre<lging and adequate levee work 
can be done cheaper than ever before, and now is an opportune time to under- 
take it. Am very sorry. indee<^l. I ccmld not attend this session of Drainage 
Tongress, hut It was absolutely imiiossible for me to get away. 

B. F. YOAKT^M. 



St. Lor is. Mo.. April It, 1012. 
Ckokge H. Maxwell, 

S7. Charlcx Hotel , Neir Orleans, La.: 

People of the upper valley who are preventeil by flood from attending Drain- 
j»ge Congress urge you. before adjournment, ask National ('<mgress to transfer 
fast as ixissible all available engineers and machinery from Panama Canal to 
Mis.sissippi River. Situation seri<ms, and must be handle<l at once by men 
roini>etent to deal with big problem. 

(>. M. KTLr.oi:on, 
Prcmdent St. FranHs Leree Board. 
}fijiMiJtsippi Valleif Drain^igc AsMociation. 



r Republished fi'om Gulf StateH Farmer. June. 1012.1 

ILCH>I) prevention in TFfE LOWER MIKSLSSIPPI VALLEY — THE LEVEE SYSTEM MUST 
BE Srppr.EMENTEn BY SOURCE STREAM AND HEAD WATETl CONTROL. AS PROVTDET) 
FOR IN THE NEWLANDS RIVER REOULATTON lULL. 

The most important problem before the iK^opl^ df the I'nited States to-day is 
that of protecting the lower Mississii>pi River Valley from overflow. 

The question is not whether it shall be d<aie; it nntst be d<me. The otily ques- 
tion Is " How shall it be done? " 

Two plans are projxtsed. and the issue before the country is " Which plati shall 
be adopted?" 

The first plan is the ** levees only " policy, which proposes a system of stronger 
and higher levees from St. I^onis or Cairo to the Gulf, with revetments and bank 
protection, but takes no account of the causes for the steadily rising flood plane, 
which goes higher and higher with each Jfticcessive great flocul. and takes no 
account of any policy of controlling any part of the flomls in the territory of their 
urigln. 

The other plan Is that embmlled in the Newlands river regulation bill, which 
propofle.s a sy.stem of levees from St. TiOuis to the Oulf as high and strong as the 
advocates of the " levet^s only " policy contemplate, with every possible prote<*tion 
by revetments and bank protective works. But the advocates of the Newlands 
bill stand squarely upon the fact that no levee system can be built that will 
permanently protect the lower valley from overflow unless it be supplemented 
by an additional policy of harnessing and holding back as large a portion of the 
flood water as possible in the drainage basins of the streams where it originates. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that the flood plane at Cairo can be lowered 
10 feet on the Ohio River, and as much or more of a reduction made In the level 
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of the floods of the upper Mississippi River and the Missouri River where they 
join to form the lower Mississippi. 

If this had been done before the great flood of 1912, a volume of water equal 
to that which poured through the crevasses and made reservoirs for itself by 
overflowing millions of acres of fertile farm lands, would have been held back 
in the watershed of the tributaries of the Ohio, the upper Mississippi, and the 
Missouri, and would never have reached the Mississippi River at all. 

The result of this would have been such a lowering of the flood plane that the 
levees would have carried the entire volume of water that reached the Missis- 
sippi, the Reelfoot levee would not have been topped, no crevasses would have 
occurred, no damage would have been done, no lives would have been lost 

That is what would have happened If the Newlands river regulation bill had 
been passed 10 years ago. It would have prevented losses and damage caused 
by this great 1912 flood that are estimated to have amounted to over $100,000,000, 
and some estimates run as high as "$250,000,000^— one-half of the total amount 
appropriated by the Newlands bill. 

Of course estimates of damage at this time are mere surmise, but there is no 
possible doubt whatever that the expenditure of the $50,000,000 a year for 10 
years appropriated by the Newlands bill would save an annual property loss of 
more than that from floods alone, without figuring on the benefits from regulating 
the flow of the rivers for the use of the water for navigation and for all industrial 
and beneficial uses. 

The Newlands river regulation bill contains the following appropriation : 

" For the CJorps of Engineers, United States Army, for building and maintain- 
ing revetments, dikes, walls, levees, embankments, gates, wasteways, by-passes, 
flood-water canals, restraining dams, impounding basins, and bank protective 
works for river regulation, and as a means to that end the building of works for 
reclamation, drainage, and flood protection, and for building reservoirs and 
artificial lakes and basins for the storage of fiood waters to prevent and protect 
against floods and overflows, erosion of river banks, and breaks in levees, and t«> 
regulate the flow of source streams and navigable rivers, and reenforce such flow 
during drought and low- water perio<ls, and for the operation and maintenance 
of the same, $24,000,000." 

It is propo.sed to increase this amount to $30,000,000 and to apportion from the 
entire $50,000,000 annually appropriated by the bill the sum of $10,000,000 to the 
lower Mississippi River, $10,000,000 to the Missouri River drainage basin. 
$10.000,()()0 to the Ohio River drainage basin, $5,000,000 to the upper Mississippi 
iUver drainage basin, and $5,000,000 to the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, 
as urged by the River Regulation Commission of Stockton, Gal. 

The Newlands bill expressly provides that the appropriations made by it are 
to be supplemental to such appropriations as may be made by Congress through 
the river and harbor bills. 

The advocates of the Newlands bill say : " Build levees, but do not stop there. 
Supplement that safeguard by protecting the watersheds from denudation and 
erosion ; check tlie rapid run- off and sudden fioods caused thereby ; harness the 
floods where they originate and make the levee system safe by reducing the flood 
volume to such an extent that the levees will always carry it without danger 
of crevasses or of the flood going over the levees. In other words, plan and 
build the reservoirs on the headwaters instead of having the river break over 
the levees and makes rescTvoirs for itself In the lower valley as it has done." 



[From the Agricultural Magazine, St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, Minn.] 

CONTROIXING THE GREAT RIVERS. 

If organized effort, the union of hertofore conflicting Interests, and an Inspir- 
ing leadership can accomplish it, tlien the Improvement of the great rivers of 
the Mississippi system along the lines of the broadest statesmanship, the great- 
est beneficence, and the truest economy seems now for the first time " within 
sight." 

The organize<l effort is seen in the cooperative work now being done by com- 
mercial b<xlies in the great cities all the way up from New Orleans to Pitt.<«- 
burgh, Duluth. the Twin Cities, and Omaha. The union of diverse interests is 
Illustrate<l in the fact that the Irrigationists, the levee builders, and the men 
who are working mainly for the development of water transportation have now 
p<M>led their Issues for a common object. The inspiring leadership is found in 
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the person of Greorge H. Maxwell, the author and chief promoter of the national 
irrigation act, the magnetic orator, and the apostle of the small farm as against 
the baronial estate. He kindles a flame of enthusiasm for the project where- 
ever he speaks. 

All the organizations, all the forces referred to, are to be represented in a 
grand "river regulation and flood prevention conference" to be held at New 
Orleans January 6 and 7, 1913, to voice what is fast becoming a " nation-wide *' 
demand for the passage of the Newlands-Bartholdt river regulation bill. 

This bill involves a frank recognition of the principle laid down many years 
ago by Gen. Haupt — one of the foremost of our Government engineering ex- 
perts — that the place to begin the work of flood prevention and river improve- 
ment is at the headwaters, not on the lower stretches of the river. Hold back 
the floods by storing in great reservoirs along their higher reaches the extra 
feet of water constituting "the crest" of the floods, and not only will the 
rivers no longer overflow the country along the lower levels but the water 
thus held back will serve to maintain navigation in seasons of "low water." 
And not only this, but the stored-up water in the reservoirs can be made also 
to serve at innumerable points the purposes of irrigation and the creation of 
water power. The cost of levee building will be much reduced. And thus the 
" water wealth " of our great valley becomes one of the grandest of our ma- 
terial assets, whereas now its waste makes it an annual liability. 

Minnesota is one of the States which will share most largely in the benefits 
sure to flow from the passage of this bill, especially in the establishing of cheap 
water transportation for the products of the farm. It is an "American," not a 
partisan measure. It plans a vast expenditure — $50,000,000 a year or more. 
But in carrying forward the work it is proposed to employ the same engineers 
and the same " plant " now engaged on the Panama Oanal. This is a guaranty 
of efficiency and economy ; therefore it is to be hoped that the people of Minne- 
sota will urge upon their Congressmen an energetic support of the bill. 



[From San Francisco (Cal.) Call, June 24, 1912.] 

TOUCHES CALIFORNIA IN THREE WAYS. 

Among other declarations in the Republican platform the one that most con- 
cerns California deals with provision for the prevention of floods. The plank 
b? suggested by the recent devastation of the Mississippi region by overflow, but 
any plan for the protection of that territory will necessarily involve the pro- 
vision of similar measures for the prevention of overflow by the rivers of 
California. 

Senator Newlands, of Nevada, has been the chief proponent of the general 
jv'heme of legislation for this purpose, and his plan includes provision for the- 
cal if ornia rivers in proportion to their needs. 

This matter of flood prevention has assumed the importance of a great na- 
tional question, as may be inferred from its inclusion in the Republican platform. 
Treatment of the whole subject on a comprehensive scale is being urged by 
organized effort, as may be gathered from the following statement Issued on 
l)ehalf of the Mississippi Valley bodies : 

"Harness the source streams. Conserve the freshet waters for dry-season 
navigation. Draw power from dams and reservoirs. Turn the floods of the- 
upper Missouri out over the dry bench lands. Build strong levees from Cairo to 
the Gulf that will hold the partially controlled floods In the lower river. And 
what will be the result? 

" The reservoirs will supplement the summer flow and thereby provide at all 
times an adequate supply of water for the system of locks and dams, so that 
there will always be a navigable stage in the Ohio on which to float out to tide* 
water the coal, the Iron, the steel, and the manufactured products of that portion 
of the country, while the power developed will go a long way toward increasing 
the economy of manufacture. 

" In the upper Missouri River country hay will grow on millions of acres of 
lauf] now devoted to grazing, and the production of cattle that will then thrive- 
on that land will be Increased tenfold. In addition, summer seepage will return 
enough water to the river to supply a navigable stage throughout the dry- 
.season." 
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The reasoning applies with equal force to the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys. It Is not a question of flood prevention merely, but Involves in an im- 
portant way the promotion of irrigation and the conservation of navigation In 
the dry season. 

In a word, the ix)llcy recommended in tlie platform touches California In three 
several important ways. 



I The Springfield (111.) News of July 4, 1912.] 

The National Keclamation Association and its allied organizations will ask the 
Federal Congress in December to pass a bill providing for the construction of a 
complete system of levees from St. Louis to the Gulf as a first step in preventing 
the drainage of 30 States overflowing the farms of the Mississippi Valley. 
* * * It Is estimated that the dense population of Louisiana alone will be 
capable of proiluclng from two to three crops each year on 10,000,000 acres of 
alluvial prairie, aggregating a billion dollars annually of agricultural wealth, to 
say nothing of the vast resources that will be conserved by the protection of the 
millions of acres In the watershed of the Missouri, the Mississippi, and Ohio 
Kivers, that are to-day being devastated by overflows or impoverished by the 
erosion of tributary streams at the time of high water. 



[ From the TimeR-Democrat.] 

NEWLANDS AND RANSDKTX PLANS. 

New Orleans. Juiir SO. 1912. 
To the Editor of the TimeM-Democrat: 

While It is not generally known, it can very easily !>e lenrne<l by anyone read- 
ing such essays as those of Judge R, S. Taylor, of the Mississippi River (\)ni- 
mlssion. entitled *' The Subjugation of the Mississip[)i," " Levees, Outlets, and 
Reservoirs." •* The Present AsiK»ct of the Mississippi River Problem,*' and "An 
Emergency in the Life of a River," that the ultimate state of the Mississippi 
River fnnn Cairo to the (Julf would be that of a pra<'tlcally clear-water stream, 
after its banks had been revetted * throughout this stretch, and after Its tribu- 
taries and ui)i>er reaches had been cared for under the oi)eratlon of such a 
Nation-wide iK)licy as that (*ontemplate<l by the present Newlands bill. 

Judge Taylor shows what I l)elleve is generally coiicedetl by all the engineers 
who have had practical exi>erlence on the river, that nearly all of the silt cor- 
rle<l in susi)ensi(m by Its swlft-movl ng waters comes from the caving of its 
banks, and not from the mountain side or the farm. He shows that*just as soon 
as these banks are mattres.sed, which he estimates would cost about $30 a 
linear, or about $1(HMKX),(KK) f*)r the Calro-to-the-Gulf section, the sand bar. 
once put out of business by the dredge, would practically be a thing of the past, 
when not <»nly 14 feet, but probably 20 feet, would represent the shallowest 
portions of tills stretch. Judge Tnylor, like (ien. Blxby, Maj. Dabney. and 
other eminent authorities, while he does not condemn the reservoir system «s 
this may be applied to the headwaters of the MLsslsslppl, assumes. I believe, 
that no such storage system can ever be practicable In the great watershed of 
the Ohio River Valley, notwithstanding the Chittenden Investigations and those 
of the Cniro flootl connnisslon show that reservoirs on all the tributaries of the 
Ohio River would reduce that river's flood level at Cnlro by at least one-flfth of 
Its maxinuim. 

These distingulshe<l .\rmy engineers seem to all agree that as long as the 
river carries the anuiunt of silt It does to-day the " outlet " which so many 
contend would lower the flood level Is also Impracticable as a means of accom- 
plishing that great desIderatuuL 

But once remove this silt, which even the layman may understand would not 
only fill up the ** outlet," but would gradimlly also fill up the main river Itself, 
through the slackening of the current which would Induce Its precipitation, 
there can be no question but that we could then have all the outlets we would 
need In order to lower said level, and at every point at least, where a lake 
or bay or the sea Itself ciuild be reachetl. Into which this surplus water could 
be diverted. 

An<l if this gi'nnd transformation of conditions can be accomplIshe<l, should 
It not follow that the amount of its cost should only be measured by the magnl- 
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tilde c»f its obvious advantages, to say the least? In other words, should 
$l(K).00O.0OO or twice that amount between Cairo and the Gulf stop the oon- 
sidonition of such expenditure for such a puri>ose for a single minute? 

The Newlands bill contemplates the exr)enditure of $500,000,000. which, if 
plju-Hl in the sliape of bonds, when added to the present debt of a country whose 
wpalth is said to be s<mie $120,000,000,000. and whose present debt Is cmly 
.^2iH>.lHK).000 more than that of the city of New York, could hardly be felt, 
jmrticiilarly wlien the tremendously Increased earning capacity of these im- 
|)r()v«l highways of conmierce is considered. The question therefc»re presents 
Itself lis to whether the vastly larger amount contemplate<l by the Newlands 
bin, which wouUl be expended all over the country, cm all of our rivers, wouhl 
not iiuire liljely ap{)eal to the i>eople of the Nation who could probably .see the 
incalculable adva^itages of connecting our rivers in one grand system than 
woultl the smaller sum suggested by Mr. Ransdell, which would be silent mostly 
In this southern se(*tion on the lower MIssis.sippi alone. 

Peter S. Lawton. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of July 8, 1912, prints this editorial comment: 
'• Estimates of engineers made to the National Re(*lamation A.s8ociatlon of the 
fost of adequate prote<'tion from Mississippi River floods is $500,000,000, and 
the association is to ask Ccmgress to sjiend that sum in strengthening the levees 
and building dams to hold back freshets in the tributaries. That is an enormous 
expeiullture. more money, perhaps, than the Government can find for that pur- 
pose, but unless the work is undertaken on some such scale and planned for 
permanency, the Government will have spent, at the end of a generation, an 
even larger sum in making repairs and guarding against breaks in time of 
flood/' 



Tlie Bangor (Me.) C<mnnercial of July 8, 1912. says: 

"The terrible losses of life and property resulting from the Missi.Kslppi floods 
having called the attention of the Nation to the need of steps to prevent or 
minimize the same, the request of the National Reclamation Association that 
Congress appropriate $500,000,000 to strengthen levees and build dams for regu- 
lating the freshets will not create the smiles that might have greeted such a 
request In times when the existent danger was not as fully appre<*iated. The 
task is no light one nor can it be done in a moment. But the investment is one 
that must ultimately be made, although the expenditure must, of necessity, be 
extended over a term of years.** 



I From the ThlcaKo Tribune, July 12, 1912.] 

The delegations in Congress of every Mississippi Valley State, from Pennsyl- 
vania t(» the Rockies, ami from Minnesota to Mississippi, should insi.st that the 
problem of the Mississippi River system, including all the tributary systems of 
the Father of Waters, shall be attacked without delay. 

Co\. Roosevelt already has declare<l for this great task, and the necessity * for 
d broad solution has never been more apparent than now in the wake of the 
devastation of 1912. Discussion is general on this topic and public opinion 
ready to be crystallized. 

A compact statement of the situation and its iM)ssibillties, written by Mr. 
Walter Parker, of the Limisiana Reclamation C^lub. gives <»ne of the best 
summaries. 

" h\mr hundred ndlllon tons of silt, the surface soil, is washe<l fnmi the lands 
of the Mississippi watershe<l into the Gulf of Mexico each and every year," 
wTltes Mr. Parker. **Thls is wast In so far as everybody now living is con- 
cerned, and the farmers and landowners of the Ohio and Mis.souri Valleys art? 
paying the bill. Water enough passes down the Missouri when in AjmmI stage to 
irrigate 15,0<X),000 or 20,000,0(X) acres of the dry plains or bench lands In the 
npiier watershed of that river. More than enough water goes t<» waste down the 
Ohio River each fl<MMl season to supply dry-season navigation and niillicms of 
electrical hor.<;epower units. The same thing is true of the upi>er Mississippi 
River." 

Here is conservation whose benefits are for the present generation. 

" Harness the source streams," urges Mr. Parker. •* Conserve the freshet wat- 
ers for dry-season navigation. Draw power from dams and reservoirs. Turn 
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the floods of the upper Missouri out over the dry bench lands. Build strong 
levees from Cairo to the Gulf that will hold the partially controlled floods in the 
lower river. And what will be the result? 

" The reservoirs will supplement the summer flow and thereby provide at all 
times an adequate supply for the system of locks and dams so that there will 
always be a navigable stage in the Ohio on which to float out to tidewater the 
coal, the iron, the steel, and the manufactured products of that portion of the 
country, while the power developed will go a long way toward increasing the 
economy of manufacture. 

" In the upper Missouri River country hay will grow on millions of acres of 
land now devoted to grazing, and the production of cattle that will then thrive on 
that land will be increased tenfold. In addition, summer seepage will return 
enough water to the river to supply a navigable stage throughoyt the dry season. 
" The upper Mississippi will enjoy all-lhe-year navigation and an abundance 
of power. 

" From Cairo to the Gulf the floods will not then climb anywhere near so high as 
they have done in the spring of 1912, and with a complete and well-constructed 
fevee system on both sides of the river the farmers and planters will no longer 
fear crevasses and overflows, and limit their investments for improvements ac- 
cordingly. 

" The silt waste will be checked because no adequate system of flood control 
can ignore soil erosion. Then the farms of the North and Middle West will not 
annually lose in fertility, and there will be fewer bars and mud lumps In the 
lower river to check the flow and obstruct navigation.** 

No nation has had a greater engineering problem than this, and the hopes of 
enthusiasts are to be discounted. Yet the problem should be attacked with 
breadth and foresight, and penny-wise caution or shortsighted fear of expendi- 
ture should not prevent careful expert consideration of the tremendous possi- 
bilities, to say nothing of the urgent necessities of the improvement. 
The Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, of July 15, 1912, says: 

**The Louisiana Reclamation Club, afllliated with the National Reclamation 
Association, advocates Federal action looking to the permanent prevention of 
floods. The Chronicle unhesitatingly indorses the broad principle of adequate 
Mississippi floo<l preventi<»n. becau.se it is neres.sary to national prosperity." 
The Pittsburg Chronlele-Tele?n*aph of Saturday, July 20, 1912, says : 
" The tremendous damage caused by recent floods in the Mississippi Valley 
has moved the Louisiana Reclamation Club to make a strenuous appeal for 
action by the Federal Government toward the execution of the plans advanced 
under successive administrations for the prevention of floods and the conver- 
sion to useful purposes of the huge surplus of water in the basins of the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, and the Ohio." 

Speaking of the club, Mr. Walter Parker thus suniniarizos the work of conser- 
vation that is deeme<l possible : " Hiirness the sounM? streams. Conserve the 
freshet water for dry -season navignti(»n. Draw iK)wer for dams and reservoirs. 
Turn the floods of the upper Missouri out over the dry bench lands. Build strong 
levees from Cairo to the Gulf th.it will hold the partially contnilled floods in 
the lower river. 

" Let these measures be taken," Mr. Parker goes on to say, " and the results 
will include a permanent navigable stage in the Ohio, the fertilization of millions 
of acres in the upper Missouri River country, all-the-year-round navigation, and 
abundance of power in the upper Mississippi region, abatement of floods from 
Cairo to the Gulf, stoppage of the waste of silt, and an ultimate addition to the 
value of lande<l investments that will afford manifold compensation for the out- 
lay involved." 

•* These suggestions and deducti<»ns are not new, hut they derive special fiirce 
from the circumstances whereby they are prompted and whereby an ominous 
lesson has been given to the country. The conservation problem, in its relation 
to the rivers, Is a pressing one, and It is clear that further post|>onement of ac- 
tion uiKm It will be a dereliction of national duty.*- 



[Pram the Cairo Bulletin, Aug. 21, 1912.] 

GET m'SY. 

There is no city In the United States more vitally affected by floods than Cairo. 
With the Nation's two greatest rivers passing Its doors, the city is doubly 
menaced every time the rivers rise, and that it has escaped inundation in the 
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past doubtless could have been attributed to the fact that when the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers simultaneously reached the flcK>d crest, relief was obtained 
through the breaking of levees above or below. 

Cairo now plans to spend a half million and possibly more in raising and 
strengthening its levee system, while a movement is on foot to make the levees 
between the Ohio's mouth and New Orleans impregnable. What assurance has 
CJalro that posterity will be protected by the system of levees It is now planning 
tobuUd? 

G. H. Maxwell, executive chairman of the National Reclamation Association, 
which is fighting " tooth and nail " for the Newlands-Bartholdt river regulation 
bill, which provides for the expenditure of $500,000,000 in a period of 10 con- 
secutive years for the building of source controls, addressed a Joint meeting of 
the three local organizations Monday night. Less than two dozen members of 
the three organizations attended. Whether this w^as due to Indifference or lack 
of knowledge of the Importance of Mr. Maxwell's visit are matters of conjecture. 
However, Mr. Maxwell, who has been making a scientific study of the fiood 
problon for a decade, and who Is recognized as an authority, solicited an invita- 
tion to return to Cairo at a later date and address a larger meeting. The 
invitation was not extended Monday night, but it is to be hoped that no time 
will be lost in arranging for another meeting In the early future. 

Men who have been studying the fiood situation for years virtually agree that 
the building of an Impregnable levee system would give only temporary relief, 
inasmuch as the rivers fiood, the channels would gradually fill up and necessitate 
the continual raising and strengthening of the levees until the time would arrive 
when every fiood-menaced city in the Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri Valleys 
would be surrounded by levees as high as mountains. 

There are others, however, who pooh-pooh this Idea, but strange as it may 
seem, they offer no explanation of the fact that the river beds are ever filling, 
nor do they offer any solution for the correctness of this condition. The main 
opposition to the reservoir system advanced by the advocates of Impregnable 
levees Is the monstrous cost of construction. Five hundred millions of dollars 
is a vast sum, we will admit, but it Is Infinitesimal when compared to the vast 
losses In the past and losses that must be borne by the people of the valleys in 
the future unless some action is taken to control the fioods at the river sources. 

What is $500,000,000 to this great Nation of ours ; the Nation that is building 
the Panama Canal ; the Nation that can build $15,000,000 battleships? If the 
Government is to permit its rivers to overflow the valleys as it has in the past, 
it will not be long before the total lo.sses will have passed the $500,000,000 mark. 

The Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri Valleys are worth more to the United 
States than a dozen Panama Canals or a hundred $15,000,000 battleships, and a 
billion dollars would not be too much to spend to protect the lives and property 
of the people who live in these sections. 

The Newlands-Bartholdt bill does not oppose any other river or levee improve- 
ment movements. The people of the valleys can continue to build their levees, 
and they may need them scores of times before the vast work contemplated in 
the measure is completed. What is needed for the future is a system of control, 
and if Cairo is possessed of a particle of good judgment it will lend every effort 
to the successful passage of the measure. 

There is no side-stepping the flood problem. W^e will have floods so long as 
man is |)owerless to prevent the falling of snow and rain. Man can not only 
control rain and snow after it falls If he will, but can turn it into the arid coun- 
tries when it is most needed, and also release it at the river sources In such a 
manner that a navigable channel will be maintained at all seasons of the year. 

We urge the local organizations to invite Mr. Maxwell to return to Cairo and 
deliver a second address. The cause he champions seems to be meritorious, and 
we desire to know more about it. 



[Prom the Dulutb News-Tribune. Sept. 19, 1912.] 
THE MISSISSIPPI VAI.LKY. 

The intertrade relations of Minnesota and the rest of the Mississippi Valley 
are such that the interest and w^ell-being of every part of it are second only 
in importance to that within our own State limits. The floods of the lower 
Mississippi this last season caused a loss estlmate<l at from $100,000,000 to 
$250,000,000. This means that the pnrchasing power, the Investment power, the 
credit basis, autl the property value of that section have been re<lnce<l by just 
that much. 
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There is that much less i»f nil these forms of tlnnncial power ami stahility; 
the whole economic* structure of the entire valley has heen weakened to just 
that extent. Every part must feel the results of this. There will be that iimch 
less support for all the intertrade and connnerclal relations. 

Minnesota wants waterway channels on the Minnesota and upi>er Mississippi 
Rivers that will give it connections with the lower valley. This State would 
have the Government make these channels and maintain them at very larpe 
expense. 

Why? Because Minnesota l>elieves that such (rhannels would be of enough 
benefit to the pe<ipit* of this and the other valley States to warrant this expense: 
that the traflic between these sections is so large that the lower water-carryliiR 
rates would justify the initial cost. 

If this is true, or largely true; if It is warranted even by probable develop- 
ment rather than present conditions, it proves conclusively that the prosperity 
of the lower valley and of the upper valley are completely unified. 

What Is true of Minnesota is the fact as to every other State along the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, and the Ohio Rivers. All of this tremendous sweep of 
territory forms the MLsslssippl Valley, and a loss to one part is a loss to all. 
a gain to one part is a gain to all, and the interests of every part are woven 
together in an inseparable whole. 

Outside of the motives of patriotism and humanity these are the concrete, the 
pocketbook reasons that Minnesota should .stand with all this vast territory for 
any definite plan that will certainly prevent the recurrence of flocnls causing 
such enormous losses. 

The upper and lower valleys have climatic differences that make each the 
other's market, both by season and by product. The loss of one is in.stantly the 
I0.SS of the other; the lessening of the purchasing power of the one Instantly 
acts on the other. 

The upi)er valley can no more afford a $250,000,000 lo.ss to the lower valley 
than can the lower valley Itself. We prove this, as stated, by the very demand 
for greater and cheaper intertransportation facilities. 

It is not, then, for the lower valley alone, but for the entire valley to support 
a comprehensive and sufficient plan for flood prevention as a national project 
as essentially national as Is the preservation of the Great Lakes as a national 
highway. 



[From the Agricultural Magazine, St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, Minn.] 

CONTROLLING THE GRFLVT RIVERS. 

If organized effort, the union of heretofore conflicting Interests, and an inspir- 
ing leadership can accomplish it, then the improvements of the gi'eat rivers of 
the Mississippi systems along the lines of the broadest statesmanship, the 
greatest beneficence, and the truest economy seems irow for the first time within 
sight. 

The organized effort is .seen in the cooperative work now being done by c(»m- 
merclal bodies in the great cities all the way up from New Orleans to Pittsburgh. 
Duluth, the Twin Cities, and Omaha. The union of diverse Interests is illus- 
trated In the fact that the irrigatlonlsts, the levee builders, an<l the men who 
aire working mainly for the development of water transportation have now 
pooled their issues for a common object. The inspiring leadership is found in 
the person of George H. IMaxwell, the author and chief promoter of the national 
Irrigation act, the magnetic orator, and the apostle of the small farm as agjdnst 
the baronial estate. He kimlles a flame of enthusiasm for the project wherever 
lie speaks. 

All the organizations, all the forces referred to, are to be represented In a 
grand river-regulation and floo<l-preventi(m conference, to be held at New 
Orleans, January 6 and 7. 1913, to voice what is fast becoming a nation-wide 
demand for the pas-sage of the Newland.s-Bartholdt river-regulation bill. 

This bill involves a frank recognition of the principle laid down many years 
ago by Gen. Haupt, one of the foremost of our Government engineering ex- 
perts, that the place to begin the work of flood prevention and river im- 
provement is at the headwaters, not on the lower stretches of the rivers. 
Hold back the floods by storing in great reservoirs along their higher reaches 
the extra feet (»f water constituting the crest of the floods and not only will 
the rivers no longer overflow the country along the lower levels, but the water 
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thus held back will serve to maintain navigation in seasons of lOw water. 
And not only this, hut the stored-up water in the reservoirs can he made also 
to serve at innumerahle points the purposes of irrigation and the creation of 
water lowers. The cost of levee building will be much reduce<l. And thus 
the water wealth of our great valley becomes one of the grandest of our ma- 
terial assets, whereas now its waste makes it an annual liability. 

Minnesota is one of the States which will share most largely in the benefits 
sure to flow from the passage of this bill, especially in the establishing of 
cheap water transportation for the products of the farm. It is an American, 
not a partisan, measure. It plans a vast expenditure — ^$50,000,000 a year or 
more. But in carrying forward the work it is proposed to employ the same 
engineers and the same plant now engaged on the Panama Canal. This Is a 
guaranty of efficiency and economy. Therefore it is to be hor)ed that the 
people of Minnesota will urge upon their (Congressmen an energetic support of 
the bill 



(From the Reno (Nev.i Journal, Oct. '•, 1012.1 
CURBING THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The DemcK-ratic plan to harness the Mississippi is In response to a demand 
that has been made for years. It comes not alone from the people of the 
Sooth, but the North and West as well. Every year disastrous floods sweep 
down through the channel, ruining crops worth millions of dollars, devastating 
the land, and inundating cities. Not infrequently the rush of waters claim a 
toll of human life. 

The people who live on the lands that flank the great stream want the 
waters curbed. 

The people of the West ask that the fl(MMl waters be impounded and held t<i 
irrigate their lands. 

It is simply a question of the people of the South joining hands with those 
of the West and acting together, each to get what they want. 

If the flood waters are held in great reservoirs they will be checked. 

Woodrow Wilson's ideas meet with those of the people east and west. He is 
in accord with the progi'essive thought of the day. He Is a man who responds 
to the wishes of the people. It Is because he catches the drift of imblic senti- 
ment that he is indorsed by men of all sections. He has enlisted In the move- 
ment long ago started by Senator Newlands to save the water f<»r those wh<» 
nee<l it and from those who do not. 

This question of harnessing the waters of the Mississippi has been dlscusse<l 
for half a century. It has been dodged by men and candidates. 

Now, after dwades of agitation, it would seem that something shall be done 
by bringing together in a perfectly simple manner the people of the West and 
the South in an enterprise that will mean the saving of untold millions for 
each section of the country. 



I From the Reno Gazette. Nov. 16. 1912.1 
NEWLANDS DEVELOPMENT BILL. 

The New^lands bill for the prevention of waste flood waters and the utiliza- 
tion of these surplus w^aters in the irrigation of milllans of acres of highly 
productive land furnishes one of the most interesting proposals for national 
development ever suggested. It is practical. The assured beneficial results 
from it are such as to command widespread enthusiasm. 

The resources of the United States are so vast and varied that thus far the 
country has prospered by gathering up what was lying about In profusion 
rather than through the thrifty development of less apparent sources of 
national wealth. 

With millions of acres of the richest virgin soil awaiting the conservation 
of these waste waters, the duty of Congress Is plain. We must have battle- 
ships for defense, but an even greater source of national security would be the 
cost of a few battleships applied to the development of lands capable, under 
irrigation, of supporting ndllions of prosjierous Americans. 

There are fully 10,000,000 acres of land right here in California that could 
be made productive through the conservation of waste water in the Sacra- 
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mento and San Joaquin Valleys alone. The harnessing of the Colorado would 
add other millions to the productive resources of the State and Nation. Ten 
million prosperous people added to the Nation's reserve beats the construction 
of battleships as a means of national power and defense. (Los Angeles Ex- 
press.) 

[From the Los Angeles (Cal.) Cultivator, Nov. 21, 1912.] 

8TOBB THX FLOODS. 

The Newlands bill has such vast possibilities that many people are almost 
staggered In contemplating It, but almost the entire West favors It, and the 
East win f^vor It more and more as Its real worth Is understood. The Cultiva- 
tor gives much more space to It this week. The question, Will the Newlandf 
bill favor California? Is answered by Mr. George Maxwell, known to Irrigators 
the world over as one of the greatest flood conservation enthusiasts. For 
$5,000,000 per year can be put Into the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys 
flood-storage works and a like amount along the headwaters of the Colorado, 
and it will mean wonderful advancement in material things for this State. 

Mr. Maxwell touches upon some of the benefits to California of the North. 
The Colorado River work is only Incidentally referred to, but there are said to 
be over 5,000,000 acres of lands along the Colorado, a liberal portion of them 
being In Arizona, and some below the Mexican line which would be directly 
benefited by the operation of this bill. We need not be concerned with that 
below the line except that under existing treaties Mexico Is now entitled to one- 
half the normal flow of the river. The Imperial Valley asserts that she is 
entitled to all the waters now flowing during the drier season in the Colorado 
River. The Chucawalla Valley, the Palo Verde Valley, and the lands in Arizona 
which can be supplied from the Colorado must go dry unless the floods are 
stored. The Government can invest Its money no more profitably. 

A great convention Is to be held In Los Angeles this week to discuss this 
matter, and already vigorous action is being taken to arouse enthusiasm which 
will lead to action. 



[From the I^s .\Dgele8 Express, Nov. 22, 1912.] 
SOUTHWEST'S OPPORTUNrTY. 

If the Newlands rlver-regulatlon bill is enacted into law in form to include the 
conservation of the waste storm waters of the Colorado, the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, San Gabriel, and other streams, the multiplication of the productive 
resources of the Southwest would so far surpass anything heretofore experi- 
enced in land development as to be scarcely conceivable. 

Anyone who has seen the transformation worked through irrigation develop- 
ment in various parts of the country knows something of what it would mean 
to reclaim 10.000,000 acres of the richest virgin soil on the continent through 
the application of water under climatic conditions that are destined to convert 
a vast empire into a veritable paradise. 

The plan is ab.9olutely feasible. All that Is needed is men of vision and busi- 
ness courage to take up the work of public education, money with which to 
carry forward an aggressive and successful campaign, and a public opinion that 
is alive to a great opportunity. 

LFrom the Statesman. .Vustio, Tex.] 
FOB FLOOD PRKVENTION. 

The cause of river regulation through source stream control, the use of nmv 
wasted flood waters, and the prevention of floods and overflows lias been given 
great impetus through the consolidation of the National Irrigation Association 
and the National Reclamation Association, under the name of the latter, with 
C. B. Boothe, of Los Angeles, as president, and George H. Maxwell, of New 
Orleans, as executive director, and the announcement that a national confer- 
ence will be held at New Orleans January 6 an«l 7, 1918, for the purpose of 
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fioAlIy deciding upon the details of the campaign to secure the enactment of 
the Newlands-Bartholdt river regulation and flood prevention bill by the Fed- 
eral Oongress. 

This conference will be held by the National Reclamation Association, under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles Chamber of CJommerce. The New Orleans 
Progressive Union, the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, the Louisiana Bankers' 
Association, the Stockton (Cal.) River Regulation Association, the Arizona and 
California River Regulation Commission, the Louisiana Reclamation Club, and 
other organizations and delegates representing the commercial organizations 
of every State in the Union are expected to attend. 

The primary object of the conference will be the consideration of the New- 
lands-Bartholdt bill as it affects the interests and needs of the several sections 
of the country. 

This bill provides a continuing appropriation of $50,000,000 annually for 10 
years and the organization neceasary to enable the Federal Government to 
harness the source streams of the great rivers in such manner as is necessary to 
permit the use for irrigation, for power, and for dry weather navigation of the 
flood waters that now go to waste in destructive torrents, for the building and 
maintenance of necessary levees, and for other works of a protective nature. 
Its application is general, and all of the great rivers come within the scope of 
Un operations. 



I From the Republican, Phoenix. Ariz.. Nov. 23, 1912.] 
PROOF AGAINST HABD TIMES. 

One of the assigned causes for the financial disturbance of 1907 was the San 
Francisco fire and earthquake. That was undoubtedly a contributory cause, for 
when such a vast volume of property is utterly annihilated the loss of it must 
be felt in all parts of the country. 

Yet all the property destroyed at San Francisco was of small volume com- 
pared with the annual waste by floods in this country. This great loss does not 
disturb the country for the reason that it is regarded as a matter of fact, some- 
thing that can not be avoided, an overhead expense, incident to carrying on our 
business. 

But this annual loss, great as it is, is small in dollars and cents compared 
with what we lose by neglect — neglect to avail ourselves of the means of creat- 
ing wealth, neglect to reclaim wealth-creating lands, neglect to conserve and 
make use of other natural resources. 

No attention whatever had been given this matter until It began to be ham- 
mered upon the country by Mr. Roosevelt ; but before we were fairly awake he 
pa.sseil out of oflice, since when we have been conserving things in a most 
leisurely and haphazard way, hardly at all. 

A nice thing about a genuine, thorough conservation policy is that when 
properly executed its benefits will the threefold. For the prevention of the 
great annual devastating floods (the first benefit), control must be establlshetl 
over the headwaters of our streams. Thus we will have means for developing 
power and electrical energj' and for the irrigation of arid lands, these results 
being grouped under the head of the second benefit. 

With the waters thus controlled at all times, there will be preserved a steady 
flow in the lower rivers for navigation, but never enough for floods, thus lessen- 
ing the swamp area of the countrj^ and making easier the drainage of swamps 
not directly caused by the floods. Here we have the group of the third benefit. 

Now, if this country, in all Its breadth and length, could be disastrously 
affected by such a loss as that caused by the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire, how would it be affected by the prevention of the waste by floods, and how 
would it be affected If we were to make use of the great natural resources which 
we are neglecting? 

Senator Francis G. Newlands, to whom we of the West owe so much for 
what has been accomplished in the way of reclamation, has already taken up 
this still greater matter for the benefit of not only the West but the entire 
country. We wish him God speed in this new undertaking and hope that the 
aame degree of success will crown his efforts as that which followed his move- 
ment for the reclamation of arid lands. 
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(From the Picayune, Now Orloans. La.. Dec. 2tf, 1912. J 
THE (ONVKNTION FOR PKOTKCTION FKOM FU)()DS. 

Earlj- in January there will be held in this city n convention represetitinc 
many States of the River Regulation and Floo<l Prevention Association. 

This is a very important Ixwly, and. while it will devote its enerj^ies to denlinj: 
wij;li Mississippi River and its preat tributaries. It must not be confoundeil with 
the Deep Waterways Ass<K'iation that has held annual convent i<His in the cities 
along the river, several of which were in New Orleans. 

The object of the first-named convention is to arrest and store up flood water 
in the great tributaries of the Mississippi River so as to prevent any and all 
floixls in the lowlands of the southern tier States, while the subjwt of river 
navigation is a secondary consideration, although not negUn'ted. The obje<'t of 
the deep-waterway advocates is to provide first of all for the uses of navigation, 
w^hile the measures necessary to obtain deep water in the channel are ctmsider- 
ations of chief imiM)rtance, while protection from fl*M)ds is to follow as a ne<*es- 
sary con.sequenee. 

The regulation of the river as the main factor in fl(K)d preventit)n is urged 
in the interest of the draining and reclamation of the lowlands of I.K)ulsiann. 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and other States, wdiile the deep-water advocates are 
working in the interest of such river Improvements as will clear out and main- 
tain a channel for a great river commerce and, as a ne<*essary consequence, 
keep the river within its banks and thereby put an end to floods. It Is nei*es- 
sary to di.stingtdsh between the two bodies so that all the objects and Interests 
concerne<l may be umlerstcxKl without confusion or misapprehension, because 
all are important to the i)eople of this city, the people of tlie lowlan<ls. and the 
owners of the swamp region. 

The movement for river regulation is in aid of a bill already before Congress 
which embraces among Its chief provisions that, since the destructive AckkIs in 
the great ccmtlnental river are caused by the waters that are brought down 
by the main tributaries, and since protection from these fioods is a iniblic duty, 
and since all the natural interstate waterways in the Nation are ne<*essarily 
under tlie direct .jurisdlcti<m of the National (Government, it is the duty of the 
National (tovernment to prevent these AimhIs. 

This prevention, according to the terms of Senator Newlands's bill, is to be 
accomplished by constructing great danis on all the chief tributaries and store 
up the superfluous waters of each tributary so that no flood can occur In the 
main river, and in seasons of low water the contents of the lakes or reservoirs 
formetl by the dams are to be draineii out by degrees, so that there can be no 
flood, while the water in the channel will he reenforce<l when needed for navi- 
gation. In the absence of flo<Kl waters In the Mississippi River the oiieration of 
draining the lowlands .swamps can go on tnidlsturbe<l by any fears of future 
Inundation. 

But In order to carry out this plan of keeping the flood waters away from the 
southern lowlands, they will have to be stored up on the lands of Northern 
States. For every square mile of southern land protected by the proposed proc- 
ess a corresponding area of northern lands must be covered by the water stored 
up In lakes created for the purpose, and as these artificial Inundations will nec- 
essarily be In the valleys of the tributary rivers they will cover up a large 
extent of valuable lands nearly ecjual in area to those it Is designed to pn)tect 
In the South. 

The great tributaries on the east side of the Mississippi are the Ohio, the Ten- 
nessee, and the Cumberland. The Ohio takes water from the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia. West Virginia. North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana. 
Illinois, Tenne.ssee. and Kentucky. This is an immense area, with an annual 
rainfall of 40 to 50 Inches. Many reservoirs or artificial lakes will be require*! 
to store up the excess of waters, and much of this land is of large value, much 
of it underlain, with coal, oil. and iron ore. 

Then there is the Tennessee River, as long and draining as great an area as 
the Ohio and taking water from Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee. 
Kentucky, and Alabama, carrying off as great a rainfall and requiring large 
spaces in which to store Its surplus waters. 

On the west side of the Mississippi is the Missouri, not less than 3,000 miles 
long and taking water from British America and a vast region of the United 
States, equaling a half million square miles of area. It is true the rainfall is 
not so great as on the east side of the Mississippi, but for all that the Missouri 
floods must be caught and storefl up In great lakes. 
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Then tliere Is the Arkansas River, taking water from Colorado, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Arkansas. It will require large reservoir capacity to hold 
its floods. 

It is to be remembered that the land upon which these mighty waters are to 
be arrested and imprisoned will have to be bought and a vast work of construc- 
tion requlre<l, and the lands so covered up will be lost to agriculture and every 
other productive use. 

On the other hand, experience In this country and for many centuries in Hol- 
land proves that the river floods can be fenced out from the lands, and in this 
country it has been done for years in the past to a large degree. There is no 
question of the efficiency of the levee system, provldetl the stability of the banks 
on which they are built can be assured, and that they can l>e has been demon- 
strated. 

The Mlssissip[)i River (Vminiissii»n, a nntional body chargetl with the Improve- 
ment of the river for navigation, worketl out to a certainty that the current 
of the river would clear out Its channel and maintain it for every purpose of 
commerce and navigation If the swiftly moving waters c(»uld be prevented from 
corrwling and undermining the rich alluvial lands which formetl the river's 
nhores. Not having the funds to devote to bank protection, that sort of work 
was only done In short stretches and not In a connect etl systematic way as Is 
required. There are localities in which the ordinary work of revetiuent has 
not proved efficient, but there is no trouble in meeting every local conditkm 
and difficulty. 

The entire work, since it devolves largely on the National Government, 
should be left as to the methods to be employe<l to the United States engineers, 
since no more uniformed, impractical theorist is c(Miipetent to decide on it. It 
is a matter of experience and not of theory that levees properly built on prop- 
erly protected banks will fulfill everj- demand for protection from floods, and 
the operation of draining and reclaiming the swamps of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi can be carried on with as much security as that enjoyed by the people 
who live and have livetl for centuries behind the dikes and embankments that 
keep out the higli tides of the North Sea and the floods of the River Rhine. 

What is of the greates Importance Is that the entire subject of protection 
shall be fully discussed and made fully intelligible to all concerneil and an 
agreement arrive<l at to leave the decision as to measures and methods to the 
United States Army engineers. The grand success made by those engineers In 
the construction of the Panama Canal has established universal confidence in 
their sound professional judgment as well as their scientific knowledge, and 
the final decision can be left to them with the assurance that the work will be 
faithfully and eflficlently done. 



I From the Stockton Dally Evening Rerord, Stockton, Tal.. Tuesday, Nov. 26. 1912.] 

MEN WITH A VISION. 

Tlie man with a " vision " is no longer championed by Y. M. C. A. orators 
alone. Like the man who was once consldereil soft-headed because he ** stood 
for principle," the man with a vision Is being called into the public service. 
In a hard-headed, practical a;;e, society is turning for relief and hope to the 
dreamer of great dreams. 

One was reminded of the fact last evening in listening to the closing words 
of Senator Newiand*s address on our country's river problems. 

Sentiment is not indigenous to levees. Landscape art is hardly expected to 
gather Its in.spiration from dams and ditches. Esthetic conceptions are not 
searched for in the reclamation of swamps. The figures that tell of the devas- 
tation wrought by fioods do not sing In poetic strain. The possibilities of 
water conservation and distribution have never been the Inspiration of epic 
or flowery prose. 

But the human mind is breiklng from the thongs of purely utilitarian con- 
ceptions of values. Senator Newlands, in his plea for his bill, urged It at 
once as a business measure and as one that would lead the people into easier, 
happier, and fuller enjoyment of the bounties of nature. His call was for men 
of vision, for men whose perspective coidd sweep far beyond the half bill ion 
dollars the Government Is asked to si>end for Irrigation, fiood protection, and 
navigation. He asked that man fix his mind not on piles of profits counted 
in shimmering gold, but on the desert that would be made to bloom as the rose. 
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on the river running free and dean in the Interests of peaceful commerce, on 
the mountain water storage lakes from which the thirsty valleys could drink 
deep and long for their nourishment. 

It was a pleasure to hear the Nevada Senator extol a noble, humanitarian 
sentiment ; it was a pleasure to learn that he bases his plea for his magnificent 
project on the good it would do mankind rather than the profits it would bring 
to " business." It was even more interesting to note that such sentiments found 
ready response In an audience composed largely of business men. Our citizen- 
ship seems to be far more receptive to great visions than it was a few years 
ago. The dull, dreary grind of the business man and the laboring man has 
not lessened, but both of them — equally victims of the system evolved by the 
sordid past — are looking forward to the day when the peace and plenty spread 
in the lap of nature by the Creator shall be the common, free, and full heritage 
of all mankind. 



[From the Stockton Daily Independent, Nov. 26. 1912.] 
NEWLAND8 DOING GOOD WORK. 

There is a growing Interest being manifested by all classes of people in water 
problems, and throughout the country there is a general awakening to the fact 
that the land's greatest heritage has been negligently left to go to waste in its 
flow to the ocean and too frequently doing untold devastation and enormous 
damage to property in its path. That every ounce of water that flows to the 
sea should be made to serve a useful purpose is now dawning upon the people 
as sound business policy, and throughout the Nation conservation schemes are 
being given more attention than ever before. Stockton has been among the 
foremost in its efforts to harness the waters, and the progress made here in 
effecting an organization to that end and the public-spirited interest taken in 
the conservation movement bids fair to win for this section much earlier relief 
than may be gained in other parts of the country. Conservation of flood waters 
is now recognized as one of the most crying needs of the Nation, and until the 
waters havie been made to serve all, with damage to none, the country's develop- 
ment will be held in check and the people deprived of the fruits of their greatest 
asset. 

Senator Newlands's plan of Federal recognition of the waterways problem is 
most logical, viewed in a general sense. How it may work out in detail may 
be debatable, but the general plan to have the Government, through appropria- 
tions, enable localities to deal directly with their waterway problems offers 
the greatest hope of any plan yet submitted to the people, and the educational 
work the Senator is doing throughout the country in the interests of the water- 
ways, flood-water control, navigability of streams, and the conservation of all 
waters is accomplishing a great deal of good, and his efforts will stamp 
him among the foremost of conservationists and the author of one of the most 
important bills ever presented to Congress. 



[From tlie Los Angeles (Cal.) Times, Nov. 27, 1912.] 

CHECK THEM. 

The workers of the Arizona and California River Regulation Commission have 
a great work before them at Washington in aiding, by their presentation of 
facts and arguments to the committees of Congress, to obtain the passage of a 
bill appropriating $10,000,000 per annum for reservoirs and aqueducts In Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. In this work they will have able allies, or, to speak more 
accurately, they will ably aid those who are already allied for the work. 
There is Senator Frank Newlands, of Nevada, who is the father and mother 
and uncle and aunt of the policy of Federal aid to irrigation. There is the 
poetical young Senator, Henry T. Ashurst, of Arizona, who in one term has 
leaped to the front as the blue-sky orator of the Senate. There is Senator 
Smith, of Arizona — good old Mark — who always knows what he wants an«l 
usually gets what he goes for. When the Secretary of the Treasury sees Mark 
coming with a demand for an appropriation for Arizona he places the key of 
the Government strong box on a desk and crawls under the office lounge. There 
are Senators Smoot and Sutherland, of Utah, who will leave their dinners at 
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any time to explain to a New England Congressman tlie advantages of Irriga- 
tion. There are our own Senators* and those from New Mexico, from Ck)lora(io, 
from Wyoming, from Idaho, from Washington, and from Oregon. In all there 
are 20 Senators from the Pacific and Rocky Mountain States, and there are 
24 Senators from States fronting on the Mississippi River who can be counted 
upon to push legislation for the impounding of flood waters and the Irrigation 
of arid lands. 

With the passage of the bill in behalf of which the Arizona and California 
River Regulation Commission will do stalwart work, the cry of " back to the 
farm" will no longer be a barren ideality, for there will be farms to " go back " 
to on both sides of the Colorado River. Parker will be the third city of Arizona, 
the lower San Joaquin Valley will be densely populated, and Los Angeles will 
be the depot and entrepot of an additional million of people. The Arizona and 
California River Regulation Conmrlssion ought to be checked l)y our merchants 
and manufacturers and home owners — checks in three figures preferre<l. those 
in tT^'o figures gratefully received. 



[From the Stockton (Cal.) Mall, Nov. 27. 1912.] 
SPLKNDII) START FOll RIVER BEOULATION. 

The re.sults that may be nrcompllshed by thorough organization, persistence, 
and attention to detnil are shown in the action of the realty dealers, who have 
assumed the initiative and taken up the responsibilitios of a campaign for the ' 
Newlands bill. The sentlmtMit was liere; energ>' and Influence were not lacking; 
but it needed the practical ndvice of (f(M)rge H. Maxwell to give proper direction 
to the work. Since he has handled simllnr conditions in practically every parish 
of LmiNiann, nnd has organized scores of associations having in view the same 
ends, his cooperation was appreciated to the utmost. 

How general Is the desire for solution of the w^ater problems of this section 
of the State will be Indicated by the fund Stockton business men are raising to 
exploit the needs of the San Joaquin River and to a.sslst in bringing about adop- 
tion of the Newlands bill. That California knows the situation and Is fully 
ofmversant with the needs of this community is not sufllclent. Mr. Maxwell 
trants the matter explained to the wliole United States, so that there may be 
no interferen<'e l)ecnuse of congressional Ignorance. The movement has a fly- 
ing start, the object is a most worthy one, and it is to be hoped that every 
Stockton busii>ess man will contribute toward the campaign fund. 



I From the Ia}S Angeles (Cal.) Cultivator, Nov. 28, 1912.] 

RECLAIMING THE LANDS. 

We doubt not that the communication in last week's Cultivator by Mr. George 
H. Maxwell will be considered a wild dream by many reader.s, wilder perhaps 
the one outlined In this issue calling for reclamation of the 5,000,000 acres along 
the Colorado River, but we trust the address made at the recent River Regula- 
tion Congress held In Los Angeles will attract attention to the benefits to this 
wnntry should the dreams be realized. That they will be goes without saying, 
if the American people awake to th<» ne( esslty of the realization. 

For tlie Government to exi)eud .$5(K),(K)0,000 will call for .^trenuous work; 
imt with the party now In power committed to flood storage, and with the 
net.es»Jlty more apr)arent than ever for parties standing on their platforms after 
election jrs well as before, we l)elieve the greatest need is immediate action to 
i»rinff before Contrress and the East the necessities in the case. 

Fortunately the Newlands Act will not only benefit California and Arizona 
suui the whole West, but nnicli of the l^ast. 



[From tlie Redlanrts (Cal.) Review, Dec. 1. 191 J.l 
THC ( Aisi: or NATroXAL RECLAMATION, 

TIu> c;iu-e of river re^rnlation tlinniu'h source stream contnM, the use of now 
w.Nsted n»>#)d wateis. and the prevention of floods and overflows has been given 
^To;it impetus througli tlj«' «'onsoli(l:ition of the National Irrigation Association 
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and the National Reclamation Association under the name of the latter, with 
C. B. Boothe, of Los Angeles, as prepldent, tind George H. Maxwell, of New 
Orleans, as executive director, and the announcement that a national conference 
will be held at New Orleans January 6 and 7, 1913, for the purpose of finally 
deciding upon the details of the campaign to secure the enactment of the 
Newlands-Bartholdt river-regulation and flood-prevention bill by the Federal 
Congress. 

This conference will be held by the National Reclamation Association, under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the New Orleans Pro- 
gresi-'ive Union, the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, the Louisiana Bankers* 
Association, the Stockton (Cal.) River Regulation Association, the Arizona 
and California River Regulation Commission, the Louisiana Reclamation Club, 
and other organizations and delegates representing the commercial organiza- 
tions of every State In the Union are expected to attend. 

The primary object of the conference will be the consideration of the 
Newlands-Bartholdt bill as It affects the Interests and needs of the several 
flections of the country. 

This bill provides a contlinilng appropriation of $50,000,000 annually for 10 
years and the organization necessary to enable the Federal Government to har- 
ness the source streams of the great rivers in such manner as is necessary to 
permit the use for irrigation, for ix)wer, and for dry-weather navigation of 
the flood waters that now go to waste in destructive torrents, for the building 
and maintenance of necessary levees, and for other works of a protective nature 
Its application Is general, and all of the gi*eat rivet's come within the acope of 
Its operations. 

The conference will pass ui)on the adequacy or inadequacy of the specific 
appropriation provide<l for the Improvement of such rivers as the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Missouri, the Sacramento, the San Joaquin, and recommend such 
changes in the specific appropriations as seem wise in the light of the great 
flood of last spring. No attempt will be made to change the fundamental 
principle on which the bill has been created. In this way it is planned to 
safeguard the interests of tliose sections needing levees, of thos*^ sections 
needing water-i>ower and dry-season navigation, and of those sections neetiing 
irrigation. 

With the .specific reconnnendatlons of this conference In hand, backed up 
by resolutions of indorsement by many leading organizations in all parts 
of the country which have already been secured, the combined forces of 
the allieil organizations of the National Reclamati(»n Association, headed by 
George H. Maxwell, will go to Washington to begin the fight for the bill at 
close range. 

The Democratic Party is committed to a policy of river regulation through 
source-stream control, and In a telegram date<l Sea Olrt, N. J., September is^, 
to Senator Francis G. Newlands, president of the National Irrigation Congress, 
then in session at Salt Lake City, Gov. Woodrow Wilson, President elect, said: 
"Please express to the National Irrigation Congress my hearty approval of 
the policy it has met to promote, and especially of the policy of supplementing 
bank and levee protection by storage of flood waters above for Irrigation and 
water power, turning fltwds from a menace Into a blessing and at the same time 
abundantly feeding navigable waters." 

With thousands of letters from manufacturers and business men in all parts 
of the country Indorsing the Newlands-Hftrtholdt bill and promising full 
cooperation In its possession, the executive conmilttee of the National Reclama- 
tion Association, which Is domiciled in New Orleans, Is of the opinion that 
opposition to the hill will be short lived once the fight for. its enactment shall 
have been <'arrle<l to Washington. 



[l?>om the Uoclioslor (N. Y.) Times, Dec. 4, 1012.] 

s 
mVKR REGULATION. 

The cause of river regulation through source stream control, the use of now- 
wasted flood waters, and the prevention of floods and overflows has been given 
great impetus through the consolidation of the National Irrigation Associa- 
tion and the National Reclamation Association under the name of the latter. 
The announcement Is made that a national conference will be held at New 
Orleans January 6-7, 1913, for the purpose of finally deciding upon the details 
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of the cainpalgn to secure the enactment of the Newiands-Bartholdt river regu- 
lation and flood-prevention bill by the Federal Congi^ess. 

This conference will be held by the National Reclamation Association, under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the New Orleans Pro- 
gressive I'^nion, the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, the Ijouisiana Bankers* Asso- 
ciation, the Stockton (Cal.) River Regulation Association, the Arizona and 
California River Regulation Commission, the Louisiana Reclamation Club, and 
other organizations and delegates representing the commercial organizations 
of every State in the Union are expected to attend. 

The Newlands-Bnrtholdt bill provides a continuing appropriation of 
$50,000,000 annually for 10 years and the organization necessary to enable the 
Federal Government to harness the source streams of the great rivers so as 
10 permit the use for irrigation, for power, and for dry-weather navigation of the 
flood waters which now go to waste in destructive torrents, for the building 
and maintenance of necessary leVees, and for other works of a protective 
nature. The application of the bill is general, and all 'of the great rivers come 
within the scope of its operations. 

The conference will pass upon the adequacy or inadequacy of the specific 
appropriations provided for the improvement of such rivers as the Mississls- 
{Jppi, the Ohio, the Missouri, the Sacramento, the San Joaquin, etc., and recom- 
mend such changes in the specific appropriations as seem wise in the light of 
the great flood of last spring. No attempt will be made to change the funda- 
mental principle on which the bill has been created. In this way it is planned 
to safeguard the interests of those sections needing levees, of those sections 
needing water power and dry -season navigation, and of those sections needing 
Irrigation. 

With thousands of letters from manufacturers and business men in all parts 
of the country indorsing the Newiands-Bartholdt bill and promising full coop- 
eration in its possession, the executive committee of the National Reclamation 
Association, which is domiciled in New Orleans, is of the opnion that opposi- 
tion to the bill will be short lived once the fight for its enactment shall have 
been carried to Washington. 

I From the Lob Angeles (Cal.) Tribune. Dec. 5, 1912.] 
WIDE INTEREST IN RECLAMATION MEASURE. 

Interest manifested in the Newiands-Bartholdt river regulation bill is highly 
encouraging to its friends. A national conference, to be held in New Orleans 
January G and 7, in behalf of the movement to secure a $50,000,000 appropria- 
tion each year for 10 years from Congress for the harnessing of streams and 
prevention of floods promises to be one of the notable gatherings of recent 
times. 

Wltli the year's appalling destruction of property and life along the Missis- 
sippi fresh in mind, the folly of meeting the protective needs of river valleys by 
feeble levees or any other method than control of headwaters should impress 
Congres.^. The Mississippi flood and similar catastrophies in the Missouri, Ohio, 
and other valleys are monuments, so to speak, to American stupidity and waste. 

With proper control of headwaters there need be no floods. There could be 
millions of blooming acres in California and elsewhere now bjirren with thirst 
for water that not only goes to waste, but, gathering sudden volume, becomes an 
engine of terrible destruction. It is not too much to say that the Newiands- 
Bartholdt bill proposes the surest and most promising investment ever made by 
the Government. 

Volumes of water that are a curse to humanity may be turned into a blessing. 
It will be done — if not by the next Congress, then by a later one. And when it 
is done and the fruits in the form of radiant land and mighty electric power are 
enjoyed by our children they will marvel at our primitive stupidity that so 
long wasted the gifts of God right at hand and whined about the high cost of 
living. 

I From the Brawley (Cal.) News, Dec. 6, H)12.J 
MAKING HISTORY. 

No movement more important to the Southwest has been ever undertaken 
than the conservation of the flood waters. If the Newlands bill, with an appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 a year for 10 years for work on the Colorado River and 
Its tributnries becomes a law, the Imperial Valley will be the chief gainer. 
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As the largest irrigation system in tlie United States it commands respect; 
witli the Mexican lands added, it will rival the largest in the world, with more 
than a million acres under water. 

The local aspect of tlie movement alone is stupendous. When considered as a 
part of the whole the proposition reaches a magnitude placing the United States 
among the wonder workers of the world. 

But not the lands along the river alone will benefit. Irrigated sections call for 
more of the necessities and luxuries of life, owing to the dense population, than 
any other section of the country. Instead of seeking new markets maintained 
precariously abroad the United States will provide them at home, and dollar 
diplomacy will be outdistanced. 

With such an aim the Imperial Valley can not fail to stand behind the 
Arizona and California River Regulation Association with all the vigor and 
money at its command. 



[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 7, 1912.1 
TAFT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

President Taft took unassailable ground when he declared that he was In 
favor of an appropriation of fifty millions to conserve the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi so that the damage from the annual floods might be prevented, but was 
opposed to spending a dollar simply to dredge the channel for the sake of a 
commerce which does not exist and which Is not likely to revive. 

As the Inquirer has often pointed out, the Mississippi can never be made a 
great highway of transportation until more fundamental considerations are first 
given attention. At present the river has a small amount of local steamboat 
traffic, for which the channel is sufficient. (Hherwlse the Government maintains 
the lower reaches at the delta for the benefit of the great and growing com- 
merce of New Orleans. It can do no more in this specific direction. 

But it must be apparent that the channel should be looked after, not on trans- 
portation grounds but those of public safety and conservation of property. 
Every year the natural hindrances to drainage disappear and the floods become 
higher and shorter, with consequent damage of enormous extent. 

The suggestion to create great reservoirs in Arkansas and elsewhere, to con- 
vert present swamps into lakes, so that the floods may be regulated, Just as are 
the waters of the Nile, seems to be the only practical proposal. Congress would 
do well to have this consideration carefully examined and spend money on any 
good plan. The " pork-barrel " feature of the Father of Waters must disappear. 



[From the .-Vrlzona Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 10, 1912.] 

NEWLANDS'S RI\'ER REGULATIONS. 

There Is now a bill before Congi'ess which Is attracting much attention North, 
South, East, and West It was introduced April 6, 1911, by Senator Francis G. 
Newlands, of Nevada, is known as the Newlands river regulation bill (S. 122), 
and like the national Irrigation act, with which ^Ir. Newlands's name is insep- 
arably linked, this also is a masterpiece of constructive statesmanship. For 
years the subject matter of this bill has been before the National Irrigation Con- 
gress for discussion and action. Some of our citizens will recall that the irri- 
gation congi'ess, held in Phoenix in 189G, passed a resolution calling on the Con- 
gress at Washington to appropriate money for the building of reservoirs, and 
the river and harbor bill of that same year provided for the examination of res- 
ervoir sites in the West to determine whether they were practicable and desir- 
able for three things: First, for improving the navigation of navigable rivers; 
second, for providing water for irrigation of arid lands; and third, for pre- 
venting destructive floo<ls. 

Under that appropriation Capt. Chittenden, since advanced to rank of briga- 
dier general, made an exhaustive report which was a model. He clearly demon- 
strated that reservoirs on the headwaters of navigable streams would retaliate 
the flow of the rivers by holding back the water that otherwise would be wasted 
in time of floods and turning it into the stream at the low-water season when it 
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was neeiled both for navigation and Irrigation. Thus navigation would be im- 
piDved, irrigation 'water provided, and destructive floods prevented. 

This was In 1896-97, but the Nation was not awake to the wisdom or neces- 
sity of such an economic policy. However, " all things come to them who wait ** 
and "hustle while they wait/* and the Irrigation congress and others who be- 
lieved in the Chittenden report hustled and waited. 

In June, 1902, the national irrigation act was the first notable result of this 
hustling and waiting, and nine years later comes this " river regulation " by the 
Nation. As Introduc^ed, this Is a bill " to create a board of river regulation and 
to provide a fund for the regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers 
in aid of interstate commerce, and as a means to that end to provide for flood 
prevention and protection, and for the beneficial use of flood waters, and for 
\vater storage, and for the protection of watersheds from denudation and ero- 
sion, and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of Government services and 
bureaus with each other and with States, municipalities, and other agencies." 

There Is " reserved, set aside, and appropriated " $50,000,000 annually for each 
of 10 years, and " made available until expended, out of any moneys not other- 
wi.se appropriated." The " board of river regulation " will consist of the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army, the Director of the Geological Survey, the Forester 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Director of the Reclamation Service, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, one civil engineer, one sanitary engi- 
neer, and one hydroelectric engineer. The last three shall be appointed by the 
President, hold ofllce at his pleasure, and each receive $7,500 per year. All 
formal action taken and expenditures authorized by the board shall be reported 
to the President and by him transmitted to Congress. 

Broad i)owers ore given the board for cooperating with States, municipalities, 
corporations, towns, counties, districts, persons, and associations, as well as 
with the various scientific and constructive bureaus of the United States, for the 
encouragement of Independent initiation and construction. 

The board is also empowered to harmonize and unify and bring into correla- 
tion and coordination the investlgn lions nia<le and Information and data ob- 
tained by the various bureaus and ofl^ces of the (Jovernment relating to ques- 
tions Involved in this act and with a view of securing unity of action, pro- 
moting economy, and providing agaluist duplication, unrelated or incomplete 
work. 

The IxKird nnist develop and prepare coniprohenslve plans for (he conserva- 
tion, use, and dovelopnienf of the water and forest resources in such manner 
as will best regulate the tlow of source streams, navigable rivers, and a hun- 
dred other phases of the subject, like flood protection, drainage, reclamation of 
swamp and overflow lands, etc. 

The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution Is to secure all obtainable 
knowledge concerning the i)robleins Involved, establish a museum of con.«*erva- 
tlon to aid in the e<lucjitlon of the public on these subjects. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Forester, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, the Dlrt»ctor of the Ueolamatlon Service, and the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army shall each use all the resources of their offices to con- 
tribute to the vast work of this hoard, and the three engineers of this board, 
appoint4^1 by the Preshlent, are to supplement the above. 

Should the current revenues be Insufficient to provide the $50,0<X),000, the 
President is authorized to inake up the deficiency by Issuing ,3 r>f'r cent 30-year 
United States bonds. 

For carrying out the provisions of this act the moneys nntnuilly appropriated 
shall be apportioned as follows : 
Smith.«*onian Institution, $1,000,000. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, $2,000,000. 
Geological Survey, $3,000,000. 
Ueclamatlon Service. $10,000,000. 
Forest Service. $10,(K)0.()00. 

Corps of Kngineers. I'nlti^l States Army. $24,(RHMKMK 

Should this bill become a law it would save aniunilly millions and tens of 
mHlions of dollars and thousands of lives, would multli)ly transi>ortatlon facili- 
ties and solve vexing transjiortatlon problems, lmi)rove national sanitation, 
reclaim more than 80,000,000 acres of swamp lands, ini*rease food protluction 
and decrease cost of living, and save this Nation from di.sastrous flooil.s, such 
as are a cur.se to China to-day and which made of the surpassingly rich and 
fertile plains of Mesopotamia a " land of desolation " over which the jackal, 
the hyena, and other wild beasts now roam at will and alone. 
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[From the Stockton (Cal.j Independent, Dec. 12, 101 2. J 

CTKRY FAVORS NEWI^VXDS'SHILL, FROVIDKD IT IS AMENDED TO INC'Ll'DK AX AITlttl- 

PRIATION OF 30,000,000 FOR CALIFORNIA RIMSIRS. 

Strong efforts will be put forth by Ooiigres4«man Elect Charles K. Curry, of 
this district, to secure the passage of the Newlands conservation measure anil 
to secure under that bill $5,000,000 per year for 10 years for the conservation 
of the flood waters of the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers. Ho defined his 
position yesterday morning, following a conference with George H. Maxwell, 
executive director of the National Reclamation Association, who chanced to be 
in Stockton yesterday. 

Mr. Curry states that he had at first planned to introduce a bill asking 
$40,000,000 to be immediately available for the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
Rivers, but he agree<l to withhold it provided the Newlands bill is amended to 
provide $50,000,000 for the two California streams, and to do all in his power 
to secure the passage of the bill mibodying a nrttlon-wide conservation plan. 



[From the Pomona (Cal.) Times, Dec. 13, 191 2. J 

FIAX>D AN ATKRS. 

Egypt is the creature of the Nile, In other words, the great valley and tlie 
level lands about the delta have for centuries been dependent on the flood 
waters of that great river. When the Nile poured Its annual floods through the 
valley and inundale<I the fertile fields on either side, then Egypt had a year of 
plenty and the land bj-onght forth by handfiils. If the floods failed, then Egypt 
had a year of famine. 

It may never have occurred to our readers that right at the very doors of 
California we liave another Nile and another Egypt. The great Imperial 
Valley and the Colorado River every year enact the same thing that has gone 
on for centuries in Egypt. With the great floods of the Colorado River cr>mes 
the riches that have made the Imperial Valley the granary of the Southwest, 
as well as the most wealthy agricultural district in the world. Every inch 
of available water that under the present system can be secure<l is now at 
work in the Imperial Valley, and yet there are thousands of acres that are 
ready to blossom as the rose If they can only receive the life-giving fluid. 
What Is to be done? There is only one thing that can be done, and tlie great 
movement Is already under way. It is no less than the conservation of the 
flood waters of the Colorado River. Every year hundreds of thousands of 
inches of water are emptied into the Gulf of California or poured In a flood 
over the fertile flelds along Its banks, Just as often carrying devastation as 
prosperity to the lands on either side. Senator Newlands has introduced into 
Congress a bill whereby millions of dollars are to be appropriated for the erec- 
tion of great storage reservoirs, which shall be filled to the brim with the 
flood waters during the time of the annual freshet. These waters shall 
remain impounded until such time as they shall be needeil, and then slowly 
conducted through canals to the thirsty fields of the great Imperial Valley to 
bring riches to thousands of ranchers and to raise food and clothing for a 
great multitude of people. 

It is a great undertaking and w^orthy of the effort of a lifetime; for if Sen- 
ator Newlands accomplishes nothing more during the remainder of his life 
than to bring to a successful issue the great undertaking that he has in- 
<iugurated he will have reared to himself a monument that shall be almost as 
imperishable as time Itself. It is to be hope<l that every Congressman and 
the two Senators from California will give their very best efforts to support 
the bill that shall bring prosperity and millions of dollars to this great State 
of ours. 

For many years past we have had a gi'owing convlctiijn that the future of 
the water problem of southern California was connectetl inseparably with the 
conservation of the flood waters of the country. We have a half dozen natural 
locations in this vicinity where, with the expenditure of a few thousands of 
dollars, great storage reservoirs could be built. These great impounding places 
can be connected with every a^^re of land and orange grove In these valleys 
l.y water pii)es nlrejidy iiists'lled and floixls of gravity water be iwureil 
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on our thirsty orchards at a price uuicli less than is now deraandeil of the 
rancher. The use of these flood waters wjll serve several purposes; the 
problem of caring for them during the winter season will be greatly lessened ; 
the ruin that they frequently accomplish will be avoided ; their use early in 
the season will conserve the underground supplies and remove the anxiety of 
the men whose business it is to furnish from an ever-decreasing supply the 
life-giving fluid for an increasing acreage of citrus trees. 

This move for the conservation of the flood waters is one in the right direc- 
tion, and we see no reason why the matter should not have the hearty support 
of every Member of Congress. As to starting the work of flood-water conserva- 
tion in southern California, we believe that the movement is worthy of serious 
consideration by practical men. The drilling of wells by small companies rep- 
resents a makeshift necessary because of a scattered population and very limited 
capital. With our rapidly increasing population and the rapid growth of capi- 
tal, there is no reason why we should not seriously contemplate the massing of 
our means and saving for our future prosperity that which at present is an 
annual source of waste aggregating hundreds of thousands of dollars. 



tFrom the Stockton (Cal.) Mall, Dec. 16, 1012.] 
MAXWKl.L, THK NKWLANDH HIM., ANU THE Ol'l'OKTUNITY OF STOCKTON, 

On iHjhalf of northern California, the refiion most vitally interested in river 
control and flood prevention, Stockton has taken the Initiative In support of 
the Newlands bill, and a week's effort has sufficed to demonstrate that the 
movement will be an unqualified success. For the time being there Is no 
matter of more Importance to the conununity, and even in this busiest of seasons 
It is not unreasonable to suggest that the bankers, merchants, and landowners 
contribute some portion of their time In getting fully acquainted with the plans 
and purposes of the campaign and the men who have had the enterprise to gain 
this credit for Stockton. 

Because Los Angeles, having no rivers of her own, is interested in the Im- 
provement of the Colorado, several hundred miles away, the live and energetic 
commercial bo<lies of that city have formed their own association, thereby seiz- 
ing the distinction of being the first California city to organize a branch of the 
National Reclamation and Irrigation As-sociation. It neetls no prophet to fore- 
tell that Ix>s Angeles will take a prominent part in the campaign for passage 
of the Newlands bill, and it will be interesting to compare the methods of the 
8outl) with the efforts of all the commercial bodies in northern California. This 
Is a subject in which more than 50,000 citizens of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys have been Interested for nearly half a century. Without 
recourse to complicated legislation and without the danger of vexatious delays, 
there Is to be prt»cured through the Newlands bill for immediate use a fund of 
$50 000,000 for improvement of the two rivers, for prevention of floods from 
which Stockton has been the greatest sufferer and for the construction and 
maintenance of canals and reservoirs that will irrigate millions of acres of 
semiarid land — an empire that will support its hundreds of thousands. 

Sacramento would gladly have taken over the central organization that will 
campaign for the Newlands bill on behalf of California, but Stockton already 
had founded the river regulation commission, and George H. Maxwell, execu- 
tive officer of the national association, came here to find a few pul)llc-splrited 
men already battling for recognition and already seeking relief from the 
annual dancrers of floods. It is through the days and nights that Maxwell 
has devoted to the work, through his matchless energy ami his long oxiwrlence, 
that Stockton is to-ilay so well advanced In the preliminary work. 

Maxwell has undertaken. In good faith, to do something that northern Cali- 
fornia, even In the hour of gn»atest danger and heaviest loss, has never 
attenipte<l. lie is endeavoring to get together the fund necessary for a cam- 
paign that will make an impression uix)n C^ongre-^s, to l)e expended In the same 
nmnner and at the same time as the funds ralse<l In Li>s Angeles, In Arizona, in 
New Orlenn.s, and Pittsburgfi. He knows the value of concentrated results and 
organization. He prefers to depend upon the voice of the Nation rather than 
upon the efforts of one Congressman or of one congressional delegation. 
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Out of the $12,000 necessary to biunch the two-year campaign, Maxwell will 
not receive a dollar. The completion of this fund will simply obligate him t(» 
remain in California and direct another fund-raising campaign for $30,000 
more, to be secured outside of Stockton, and from which is to be deducted one- 
third of his annual salary and expenses. At a meeting in the chamber of com- 
merce last week President Xims of that organization intimated to Maxwell 
as broadly as possible that he might name his own salary and remain in 
Stockton as its chief booster, but Maxwell only smiled and shook his head. 
Maxweirs salary of $12,000 a year, in view of the work he has tlone, the 
experience and acquaintance he has gained, and the sacrifices he lias made to 
continue this work in and out of season for many years past is more than rea- 
sonable, since it is procured largely through his own efforts, tlie contagion of 
his enthusiasm, and the soundness of his advice. It is not more than is paid 
to-day to the manager of an intern r1)an railway. It is exceeded by the re- 
muneration of a dozen department chiefs of the I*anama-Paciflc Kxposition, 
and it is the minimum for the executive heads of many California corporations 
who are not the etjuals of Maxwell In ability or enterjirise. 

It was Maxwell who analyzed the sentiment of northern California upon the 
river-control question, and it was Maxwell, the confidant and assistant of 
Senator Newlands, who obtalnetl his consent and the consent of all the eastern 
and southern river-Improvement asso<*iatlons to Incorporate* in the p*»nding bill 
the clause which provides for the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers an 
annual appropriation of $r»,000.00() for 10 consecutive years — a fund that 
Is admittecl by all engineers to be adwpiate to solution of ;ill the problems the 
people of this section have faced for many years. 

That Stockton will gain prominence In this c»junpaign can not he doubte<l. 
The work that can be done with $12,000 Is laid out so that none may doubt Its 
efficacy. The names of the hundred men who will compose the rlver-regulatlon 
roll of honor will he worth remembering when Stockton has a population of 
100,000. 



IFrom the El Centro (Cal.) ProgrcMs, Ivc. 17. 1912.] 
MAXWEJX 8HOWKD US. 
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Where does the money go?" 

That was the main question put up to (^teorge H. Maxwell yesterday at the 
meeting called to hear the Newlands bill discussed. 

The situation locally Is almost Identical with the situation nationally. Here 
the irrigation directors wish the people to express themselves as to their desires 
in helping to finance the campaign of educatum in favor of the Newlands bill. 
The directors themselves know the great benefits that would accrue to the 
valley should the bill with the Colorado River amendment attached be passed. 
They naturally want the O. K. of the people before acting in the nmttter. Con- 
gressmen are the same way. When it comes to making an appropriation of 
practically half a billion dollars Congress wants to know If the i)eople of the 
United States favor it. 

This favorable sentiment must be created. To create it 20,000 editors must 
be converted ; daily, weekly, and monthly mall must be sent out ; tens of thou- 
sands of dollars must be spent for postage; more must be spent for literature, 
Its composition and printing; the whole Nation must be aroused. 

The Newlands bill must become a household word. It must be made popular. 
Its provisions must be heralded from Maine to California. 

Men must be employed to do this work. Mr. Maxwell himself has given 20 
years of his life to this work already. He is the foremost exponent of conserva- 
tion of flood waters of various rivers; his time is valuable; he has drawn no 
pay for almost a year; he said he would continue this great effort even If he 
had to beg' pennies on the streets to pay his expenses. 

It cost a million dollars in honest effort to elect Woo<lrow Wilson President 
of the United States. 

It surely is worth one-fifth of that amount to create a public sentiment that 
will compel the passage of the great Newlands bill, which is the masterpiece of 
legislation of the twentieth century. 

Imperial Valley*s part can surely be fR.1.000 if Stockton C'ity can put up 
$12,0(K). 
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rProm the New Orleans Item. Dec. 24, 1012.] 
THE KrXK)D-rBE>T:NTION CONFERENCR. 

The National Flood Prevention and River Regulation CJonference set for 
January 6 and 7 should challenge the interest of every citizen of Louisiana and 
the greater area affected by the recurrent overflow of the Mississippi River. 
This meeting will bring together a good many of those who believe that the 
right way to attack the problem presented by the river is to begin at the head- 
waters and prevent floods, instead of taking hold at the bottom of the valley 
and trying to dam the floods as they sweep down. Those who advocate this 
coarse are opposed in political as well as in engineering policy to those who 
cleave to the present scheme of levee administration. 

The cost of controlling the flow of great rivers is stupendous. - So also are 
the damages continuously arising from failure to control their flow. The engi- 
neering problem which the process involves is tremendous and largely unde- 
veloped. So also were the technical problems which beset the men who 
spanned the continent with railroads, irrigated the dry lands of the West, drove 
a plexus of rails through tlie rock beneath New York, tunneled the Hudson 
River, and severed the Isthmus of Panama. All these processes have resulted, 
and are expected to result, in gigantic benefits and profits, overwhelming even 
their own enormous costs. So also would the control of the great river which 
drains the continent between the Appalachians and the Rockies. 

Not only would this stop the millions of dollars of loss sustained every year 
from high water on the Mississippi and its tributaries, and the tens on tens of 
millions of values destroyed now and again when high flood .^^tages are attained, 
but it would also, say its adv<>oates, fertilize and fructify great dry, barren 
areas now awaiting the waters which they propo.se to Impound. 

The proposals here outlined are given concrete shape In a bill now pending In 
both Houses of Congress. This was prepared by Senator Newlands, one of the 
comparatively few men in Congress with the breadth and depth of real state- 
craft. Congressman Bartholdt, of Missouri, presented it In the House. Tlie 
opponents of the plan It embraces call It a lunatic fancy. The very charitable 
among them say It Is Impracticable. These are precisely the same things which 
have been said about every large enterprise which the mind of man has con- 
ceived since man has had a mind. Sometimes they delay the consummation of 
great conceptions, but they never prevented the realization of a single one. 
Soon or late Newland's plan of river control, or some modification of it, will 
rule the streams of the United States, because the levees alone will not hold a 
flood that is constantly undermining them or climbing over them, or doing both. 

The acceptance of any such plan as this would mean the transfer of all con- 
trol of the levees and all resiM>nsiblllty for them to the Fe<leral Government, 
which is where their control belongs. This, however, is not a pleasant prospect 
for the numerous clans of levee patches whose maladministration of the levees 
in the States along the lower course of the river has been characterlze<l by 
dissipation, waste, and graft. Those who are absolutely conscientious never 
attain eflficiency because they lack the essentials of efllciency, and not all are 
either conscientious or capable. Whatever they attain or fall to attain is 
gained or lost at tremendous expense to a few States which ought not, in simple 
Justice, to bear such a burden alone. 

The people of New Orleans ar«» more or less familiar with the old Idea of 
river contml. They luive had the pleasure and profit of lioarlnir Mr. Ilansdell 
a number of times. The last occasion on which they heard him he addressed a 
large audience of them nearly two liours. after which another .speaker presente<l 
the Newlands plan for 20 mlnntc-^. at the end of which the intelligent crowd 
indicated Its very plain preference for the latter-day Idea. 

Our Representatives in Washing,'! on are now contending; for a large appropria- 
tion of levee.S", with the enormous losses of this year's fiiwxl as their key to 
the country's consideration. We hope they g«»t the money. Kvctv little helps. 
The only way, however, to settle a question like this levee question is to settle 
It right. No amount of money piUnl into dikes will obviate the necessity of 
flood control. The higher they rise the harder they will fall \vhen their founda- 
tions are scoured away. 

EverylKKly In New Orleans has a iK>cketbook Interest In the river and the 
levees. If you want to hear more about the projwsals of Mr. Newlands, the 
objections to It. and the answers to them, ycm should attend the conference 
whicli is to be held next month. 
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[From the Times-Democrat, Wednesday, Jan. B, 1013.] 
nrnsR regut.ation and flood prevention. 

While the conference held in this city for river regulation juul flood prevea- 
tlon has not been as well attended as was expected, It has none the less accom- 
pllshed Its purpose of presenting to the people of Ijoulslana and the Southwest, 
properly and strongly, the river problems and Issues Involved, and It has made 
them better acquainted with the Newlands bill, which the conference Is so 
warmly advocating. The meeting was held In New Orleans for this very reason, 
to acquaint the State and city with what the River Regulation Association pro- 
poses to do to bring about a broader and better study of the problems in their 
broadest sense and secure the cooperation of all %vho are Interested In the regu- 
lation, control, and Improvement of the Mississippi and Its trlbutarle.s. 

It Is natural that the people living along the lower Mississippi should look at 
the question mainly or altogether from the standpoint of overflow, and that 
they should magnify the Importance of levees, as this has been In the past the 
only way In which they have secured protection. To most of them the Missis- 
sippi and levees were regraded as one and the same problem. Latterly, even 
In this section, and especially after the exi)erlence of last year's floocls, some 
doubts have arisen as to whether levees alone will assure us all the protection 
we need. 

The conference in this city was for the purpose of calling attention to the other 
problems Involved In river improvement, the use of reservoirs for retaining the 
flood, and thus preventing the freshet coming down in one gigantic wave; the 
use of water thus stored up to make the river navigable during low season ; its 
utilization for irrigation puri)oses, and also for the production of water power. 

All these points have been successfully pre.sented In tlie speeches and resolu- 
tions. The plan of Improvement urgeil has been launched before the community 
and will receive the consideration and study they deserve. The conference has 
also dwelt upon the Importance of unity of Interests and insisted that by co- 
operation, acting to gether In all matters affecting the regulation of the river, 
we are most likely to secure the appropriation and legislation desired. An 
earnest effort has been made to prove that the Interests having at heart the 
construction of reservoirs, irrigation of lands, etc.. were not Inimical to the de- 
mands of the people along the lower river, were not opposed to levees or failed 
to recognize the part they piny In any system of river regulation and Improve- 
ment, and a number of changes and amendments have lieeu proposed in the 
Newlands bill that will make It provide more liberally for the Mississippi south 
of St. IjOuIs and for the construction of levees. 

This, as we understand It, Is what the conference was Intended to accom- 
plish — to present the question of river regulation more broadly than It has been 
presented before, to lead to the discussion of all therlver Issues, of all the plans 
suggested, and to show how all Interests are affected, with the confidence that 
only by such general discussion and Interchange of views will It be possible to 
reach a definite conclusion as to what ought to be done to secure uidted action. 

Never has a better occasion presented Itself than the present to secure favor- 
able action from Congress and to protect the lower Mississippi Valley from 
overflow. The country realizes that this heavy loss must be prevented In 
future; It can not stand it without serious Injury; that the Federal Govern- 
ment Is responsible for the care of the river and Its protection from overflow 
and must assume charge and control, and those along the river — the States, 
levee districts, and people — are now unanimous In favor of surrendering to the 
Federal Government all control of the rivers, all obligations in the matter of 
levee construclion and the prevention of overflows. If we do not get all we 
want now, It will be becau.se we quarrel among ourselves and can not agree as 
to what we want done. The river regulation and flood prevention conference 
will, we believe, help to bring about an agi'eement by laying before the peoplo 
of the lower valley many Ideas and suggestions as to river Improvement and 
regulation which have never been sufllclently considered here before. 



[From the Daily Picayune, New Orleans, Wednesday, .Jan. 8, lOl'i.l 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND THE PROTECTION OF THE VAM.KY 

FROM FLOODS. 

The bill proposed by United States Senator Newlands, of Nevada, for the 
regulation and control of the waters of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
which has been offered in Congress, was considered at a meeting of delegates. 
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chiefly from Louisiana, yesterday at the hall of the Progressive Union In this 
city. 

The bill In question has not specially commended Itself to the people of this 
dty because it proposes to disregard the methods that have been employed In 
this part of the country with a large measure of success in protecting the low- 
lands of this State from the river floods and have to a large extent been effec- 
tive: and that is the building of levees. The people of this part of the country 
«re confident that If the systematic protection of the river banks be added to 
the proper building of levees the problem of protection will be solved. 

Senator Newlands's scheme. In brief, is to build dams on all the upper tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River and store up the flood waters, only turning them 
loose gradually after the flood season had passed, and it was proposed that the 
entire bnrdcn of the work should be undertaken and maintained by the Na- 
tional Government. Such artificial lakes, established on the tributaries that 
have their rise in the Rocky Mountains and flow through the dry plains of the 
West, could furnish large quantities of water for irrigation ; but the greatest 
part of our flood water comes from such eastern tributaries as the Ohio, the 
Tennessee, and Cumberland Rivers, and there is no need for irrigation in that 
region. 

While the stored-up waters would cover large extents of land in West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, underlaid by coal and iron ore, the damage 
would be greater than the benefit. Moreover, it would cause the spending of aU 
the public money in the highland States of the great valley and none in the 
lowlands. While this statement smacks of " pork-barrel " politics, there la at 
least some Justice in the claim for a more equitable distribution of the money. 

Moreover, what the Newlands bill proposed was a land-reclamation scheme 
that has no reference to the Improving of the rivers for navigation. It Is not 
at flood tide that the banks are undermined and the caving occurs, but in the 
season of low water. The protection of the banks from caving and establishing 
their i>erma nance and ability to support the levees is the grand object in view, 
and when that shall be accomplished, as it can and should be, everything 
that can be desired will have been done to protect the lowlands from overflow, 
so that the work of drainage and reclamation can be carried to the utmost 
limits. 

At the meeting on Monday a committee was appointed to revise the terms'* of 
the Newlands bill, and the committee most properly insisted that all the pro- 
posed work should be carried on under the direction of the Mississippi River 
GoramLssion, a national body charged with the care of the river and the improve- 
ment of its navigation, as well as protection from floods, and the entire work 
should be under the supervision of that body. It was also insisted that an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 a year be devoted to the care of the river from St. 
liouis to the Gulf of Mexico. With such amendments added to it and incor- 
porated in the body of the Newlands bill It can be made acceptable to our people 
and to assist In giving protection from floods to the southern lowlands and 
aiding in the development of the Mississippi Valley, besides improving the 
river as a channel for a great commerce. Then all interests will be promoted, 
and the protection and development of the lowlands of the MLssissippi River 
will be established. 

Mr. NE^VLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to add just a few words 
regarding the debate in which we have been participating for some 
days. What contentions hav^ arisen during that time? First, the 
contention relating to the development of hydroelectric power near 
St. Paul, under tlie amendment introduced by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Nelson], and approved by the committee. The 
contention there was the same as the contention regarding the Con- 
necticut River Dam. The only difference between the two cases was 
that in the case of the Conneclicnt River Dam it was constructed to 
serve the double purpose of navigation and the development of 
hydroelectric pow^r by a private corporation acting under the au- 
thority both of the State and of the Nation, and it was sought to 
impose some charge upon the profits of the private corporation with 
a view to using the moneys thus received by tne National Government 
in the promotion of navigation upon that river. 
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In the other case the dam was constructed by the National Govern- 
ment, but was to be constructed in such a way as to serve a double 
use, to serve the use for navigation and to serve the use for the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric power, a larger expenditure being acquired 
for the two uses than would be required simply for navigation. So 
the Government there was to impose a charge upon the corporation 
using the hydroelectric power compensatory in tne shape of interest 
on the additional portion of the construction assignable to hydro- 
electric use. 

Now, we had two contradictory votes, one striking out this charfi;e 
as an invasion of State rights, the other approving tiie charge by tne 
National Government as a reasonable charge for the extra expendi- 
ture made in meeting the requirements of the State. 

I ask with reference to that specific matter, Is the time of the Na- 
tional Congress to be wasted year after year in taking up each one 
of these individual projects and dealing with it? Would it not be 
much wiser to have a board under whose general powers works could 
be undertaken covering both the use within the jurisdiction of the 
State and the use withm the jurisdiction of the Nation under an ap- 

gortionment of cost between them that will fairly distribute the 
urden ? 

Then we have another contention, a contention over the lower Mis- 
sissippi River. We have there an Inland Waterways Commission, 
organized years ago, whose jurisdiction extended over the entire 
river. The jurisdiction there was so generally expressed as to em- 
brace, in my judgment, not only the river itself but its tributaries. 
Yet we found, as a matter of fact, the operations of that commis- 
sion were confined to the lower reach of that river, from the Passes to 
Cairo. Later we extended its work as far up as Cape Girardeau, a 
total distance from the mouth of a thousand miles. The purpose of 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri was to add nearly 500 
miles to the area of its operations, so that they would extend up as 
high as Rock Island. 

The Inland Waterways Commission is an example of cooperative 
action and illustrates the principle for which I contend regarding 
the entire waterway system. That commission was composed of three 
men belonging to the Engineer Corps of the Army and one repre- 
sentative of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, thus insuring the co- 
ordination of these two engineering forces, whose jurisdiction per- 
tained to our rivers, but whose jurisdiction varied in -character, and 
to these officials were added two engineers and a lawyer appointed 
from civil life, thus making up the saven members of the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

So, in its very organization, it was a coordinated body, and in its 
work it was a cooperative body, for under the organic act of that 
commission, it was to cooperate with the States on the Mississippi 
River with a view to dovetailing river regulation and swamp-land 
reclamation and protection. Their operations have been cooperative 
ever since, the commission undertaking the dredging of the river, the 
bank revetment and protection to prevent caving banks, and under- 
taking, in cooperation with and through a division of expense with 
the States and levee districts, the construction of levees, which, it 
was held, were a part of the scheme of navigation as well as of 
swamp-land reclamation, the levees serving to keep the river within 
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its channel and to prevent it from practically losing its channel by 
spreading over vast areas of swamp land. 

That commission had an expenditure of about $3,000,000 a year, 
when it ought to have had the power to expend at least $10,000,000 
a year between Cairo and the trasses, and while it has done much 
good work in cooperation with the States, the deficiency in its work 
has been the fruitful cause of enormous disaster to this great area 
of reclaimed land in five States — in itself an empire of unexampled 
productivene^. Every one of these overflows can be attributed to 
some deficiency in appropriation. We have gradually enlarged our 
vision upon this subject, and we are now expending $6,000,000 an- 
nually where formerly we expended $3,000,000. 

Now, what was this area? An enormous area of swamp land, over 
which the Mississippi River was accustomed in the olden days to 
spread itself, composed of an inexhaustible soil, a soil equal in fer- 
tility to that of the Nile. That entire area came into the possession 
of the National Government through the Louisana purchase as a 
part of the national domain. At the very inception of that owner- 
ship and title, if these statesmen of that time could have read the 
future, they would have realized the folly of parting with that great 
domain to any sovereignty or any individual incapable of dealing 
with it in a big and comprehensive way. 

Yet the United States, not realizing the value of that immense 
area, but realizing only the burden that might be imposed upon it by 
(he construction of the works necessary to reclaim it, granted it to 
the States upon the condition they should reclaim it. The weak 
States threw their burden upon individuals, and so this domain fell 
in large areas into the hands of individuals who were incapable of 
dealing with it in the scientific way that would be required to increase 
its productiveness and make its production certain. So they have 
been at work in a feeble and ineffective way exhausting their resources 
for a century in the development of that great region, the work of one 
year being entirely destroyed by the flood of another, vast areas 
devastated, and large populations deprived of the resources of life. 

We have attempted m a half-hearted ineffective way to recover the 
ground lost, and the National Government, not now the owner of this 
area, finds itself called upon to aid in its reclamation, and the question 
is as to the constitutional power of the Nation. We all know, of 
course, that the entire power of the Nation over navigable rivers arises 
from the commerce clause of the Constitution. The promotion of in- 
terstate transportation comes within the national powers, and so we 
have gradually built up a system there of cooperation between the 
Nation and the States with reference to that vast area, but a coopera- 
tion lacking sufficient funds, a cooperation lacking a sufficient area of 
operation ; for instead of at the start regarding the Mississippi, with 
all its tributaries, the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the 
Missouri, with all its tributaries, the Platte, and the Arkansas River, 
as a unit and undertaking the complete regulation and control of those 
waters from source to mouth in aid of navigation, with a view of 
checking the floods in such a way as to delay and spread out their 
operation over the regions below, the Nation took control only of the 
lower reaches of the river and waited for these enormous floods com- 
ing from nearly 30 States of the Union to gather in enormous volume 
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in the Mississippi River below Cairo, and thence down it sought io 
restrain these floods after their accumulated force was directed 
against this unfortunate region, instead of harnessing the floods at 
their very source, arresting their flow to the regions below, and ex- 
tending the flood season over a longer period, thus diminishing the 
crast of the flood and diminishing its destructive power. 

Now, what can be done in the waj^ of scientific arrest of these flood 
waters that fall during the spring and winter upon the Appalachian 
Mountains and the Allegheny Aiountains on the east and upon the 
Rockv Mountains in the West, and on the whole intermediate region, 
and make their way through the small source streams and tributaries 
into the main river itself, receiving additional accumulations from the 
very region aflfected? 

We have done nothing practically with reference to arresting those 
floods. Yet, if we would only arrest them, we could make them in- 
strumentalities of benefaction instead of destruction. What bene- 
faction can be secured from the arresting of the floods at or near that 
source? In the first place, in that Rocky Mountain region to the 
west of Kansas and Nebraska and Oklahoma, including parts of those 
States, we have a vast ai'ea of land that is thirsty for water every 
season of the year, and upon which it is impossible to raise profitable 
crops without artificial irrigation. 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina ? 

Mr. Newlands. Certainl^v- 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President, I wish to make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Nevada, and I am sure the Senator will accept the sug- 
gestion in the spirit in which I make it. The Senator has offered this 
amendment to the river and harbor bill. The amendment is the sub- 
ject of a bill introduced by the Senator some time ago in the Senate. 
That bill has been before the Committee on Commerce and has been 
reported and is now on the calendar. 

The subject which the Senator is discussing is a very important and 
a very interesting one, and he is discussing it in a very lucid and in- 
teresting way ; but it must be, I think, apparent to the Senator that 
the conditions here are not favorable to a real discussion and consid- 
eration of this subject. We are anxious to pass this bill to-day, if 
possible. The subject which the Senator suggests is one that ought t^ 
call for very extensive and very thorough and very full considera- 
tion. Senators naturally feel that the proposition which he makes is 
one that will change the policy of the Grovernment in reference to the 
improvement of rivei*s and harbors, and if it were engrafted upon 
this bill it is probable the bill would be defeated and we would get 
the river and harbor bill, and the Senator would not get what he 
wants. 

I was going to suggest to the Senator, in these conditions, in view 
of the great importance of the subject he is discussing, and the fact 
that his bill has been reported and is on the calendar, would it not 
be better that this discussion be postponed, and that at an early 
day we take this matter up as a separate proposition, a proposition 
involving a change in the policy of the Government with reference to 
appropriations tor river and harbor improvements, and give it a 
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thorough discussion ? I do not think that conditions are now favor- 
able to the discussion or the real consideration of the important mat- 
ters which the Senator is suggesting to the Senate. 

I merely wanted to make tnat suggestion to the Senator. I fullj' 
appreciate the importance of the matter he is discussing, and I am 
anxious that the Senate should take it up as a separate proposition 
and give it full discussion. I hope he will not insist upon it as an 
amendment to this bill and a discussion of the matter at this time, 
because I think it is a matter that ought to be thoroughly discussed 
as a separate proposition, not as an amendment to a bill, especially in 
new of the fact that the amendment the Senator 'proposes would 
change the whole policy of the bill. It is at variance with the policy 
of the bill, and if it were adopted it must be apparent to the Senator 
that it would defeat the bill, and defeat his amendment along with 
the bill. 

Mr. NewijAnds. I am not insensible to the appeal the Senator 
makes to me. It is an appeal that has been made whenever I have 
addressed the Senate upon similar amendments proposed to the river 
and harbor bill. 

Mr. Simmons. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
the Senator has never had his bill on the calendar, where it might be 
considered as a separate proposition, as is the case now. 

Mr. Ne\ixands. That is true; but it has been reported only recently 
and at a time when it can not possibly be considered. As I regard 
the amendment as entirely germane to the bill, I am disposed to urge 
it At the same time I shall be very considerate with my colleagues, 
and 1 shall endeavor to close my remarks in time to secure a vote 
upon the bill before the time fixed for the memorial addresses. But 
I understand that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brandegee] 

froposes to offer as an amendment the Connecticut River dam bill, 
will ask him whether it will be possible to conclude the considera- 
tion of this bill before 2 o'clock ? 

Mr. BoRAH. The interrogatory was addressed to the Senator from 
Connecticut, but I will state, if the original Connecticut River bill 
is offered as an amendment, of course, it will not be possible to dis- 
pose of the bill to-day if there is any disposition to carry that amend- 
ment. If a Senator offers it for the purpose of offering it that is one 
thing, but if there is a disposition to put it on the bill, the bill will 
not be passed to-day. 

Mr. Brandegee. My attention was diverted when the Senator from 
Nevada referred to the matter. 

Mr. Newlands. I asked the Senator whether it was his intention 
(o move as an amendment the Connecticut River dam bill? 

Mr. Br.\ndegee. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], I under- 
stand, gave notice last night that he would offer as an amendment to 
put the Connecticut River bill as it came from the committee on the 
river and harbor bill, and my colleague [Mr. McLean] intends to 
offer the bill as it was passed by the Senate as an amendment to the 
river and harbor bill. What would dcA'elop in the way of language 
in the way of those two propositions I do not know. My experience 
would lead me to expect some expression of views. 

Mr. Newlands. So, it would not be possible to conclude the con- 
2<ideration of the bill to-dav before 2 o'clock. 
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Mr. Brandeger. That depends upon the staying qualities of long- 
distance talkers, and I can not guarantee anything about it. 

Mr. Newlands. I assume, then, the Senator does not intend to ad- 
dress the Senate upon his amendment. 

Mr. Brandec.ee. I Avould a great deal rather have a vote on it in 
quiet, because I should think it would be perfectly acceptable to the 
Senate to accept what it had already' accepted. But if anyone ob- 
jects, then I would like to answer him if he makes any points that 
1 think need answering. 

Mr. Newlands. We shall doubtless hear from the Senator as we 
l.eard from him during that debate. 

Mr. Thomas. Mr. President 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NewLu\nds. Certainlv. 

Mr. Thomas. As I understand the situation, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] proposes to offer the original Connecticut River 
bill as an amendment to the pending measure, and the Senator from 
Connecticut will offer as an amendment that bill as it was finally 
adopted by the Senate. The offer by the Senator from Ohio will 
certainly develop some language. 

Mr. Newlands. I therefore see 

Mr. Myers. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. Ne\^xands. Certainly. 

Mr. Myers. I am in favor of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nevada, and I hope he will go ahead and address the Senate 
on it and bring it to a vote. I have learned that the time to press a 
bill here is when one gets a chance to press it. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr, President, it does not seem probable, therefore, 
that we can reach a conclusion on this bill to-day, and I shall go on 
with my presentation of this subject. 

I will state, in reference to the appeal of the Senator fronj North 
Carolina, it has been an appeal that has been made upon every occa- 
sion when I have presented the river-reeulation bill in the shape of 
an amendment to the river and harbor biD. I have been compelled to 
present it as an amendment to the river and harbor bill because it is 
impossible to get for it serious consideration by the Committee on 
Commerce, the members of which are so bent on securing appropria- 
tions for individual projects that they have not time to consider a 
broad and comprehensive measure that will deal with this subject in 
such a way as to relieve Congress of a large portion of its burdens 
and at the same time secure enlightened administration of river and 
harbor development. 

Mr. Clarke of Arkansas. Mr. President, I submit a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. Clarke of Arkansas. The Senator from Nevada haying indi- 
cated that it is his purpose to debate this matter at length, even to the 
extent of delaying the passage of the bill to-day, that presents a 
question of duty to those of us who are interested in its passage. 
His amendment is not in order. He is proceeding outside of the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I do not yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 
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Mr. Clarke of Arkansas. He is trespassing upon the courtesy of 
those interested in the passage of the bill, and I think the time has 
arrived 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I decline to yield. 

Mr. Clarke of Arkansas. It is not a question of the Senator yield- 
ing to me. I am on my feet in my own right to make a perfectly 
proper point and to call attention to the fact that the Senator from 
Nevada is not addressing the Senate otherwise than by courtesy. 
There is no proposition pending that can be made at this time. His 
amendment never was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Newlanes. I deny the right of the Senator to take me off the 
floor. 

Mr. Ci/ARKE of Arkansas. Except for parliamentary purposes and 
within the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. Newlands. I am discussing the bill in its general aspects. 

The President pro tempore. The Senatf^r from Nevada Avill sus- 
pend for a moment. The Senator from Arkansas has made the point 
of order that the amendment is obnoxious to the rule. The Chair, 
without expressing an opinion on that point at present, will suggest 
that the Senator from Nevada can n<jt be taken from the floor in the 
midst of a speech on a point of order. The Senator from Nevada 
will proceed. 

Mr. Newlu\nds. Mr. President, I was remarking that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce has been so busy in considering the individual 
projects of the individual members of that committee that it has had 
no time to devote to the consideration of a broad and comprehensive 
measure, even though that measure would lighten their own labors 
and would more efficiently accomplish the purposes which they have 
in view. 

We passed through the same condition regarding the reclamation 
act. I entered Congress, in the lower House, over 20 years ago. 
For 10 years there we insisted upon it that the great work of recla- 
mation of our arid lands should be taken up as a national enterprise 
by the Government in the development of its public demain. We 
sought there that, as a matter of river and harbor development, we 
should secure in the upper reaches of these great rivers the storage 
of waters, which would serve the double purpose of arresting the 
floods and of leading them over arid wastes, thus turning them into 
regions of productiveness. It was only by a constant iteration and 
reiteration, by amendments offered, by speeches made, by attacks 
made upon the very vitals of the river and harbor bill itself, that we 
securing a hearing before the great American people, which resulted 
in the passage ox the reclamation act — ^an inestimable boon to the 
entire intermountain region. Had it not been for the aggressive 
course which we took with reference to this verv bill in its annual 
course we would have made no headAvay whatever in that legislation 
so essential to the welfare of some 15 States. 

Mr. President, we are renewing the struggle that we then com- 
menced, insisting upon it that the great and destructive agencies in 
the lower reaches of the river are the floo<ls, and that the only proper 
way to deal with those floods is not only to protect the channel below, 
to protect the banks by revetment, to construct levees, but also in this 
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vast watershed, covering 30 States, to arrest the flood waters, so as to 
put them to beneficial use. 

We are renewing to-day the very argument that we made 20 years 
ago, not, as then, out of a selfish regard for the advancement and 
welfare of our section, but as a means of developing every interest in 
the Union, the development of waterwaj' transportation as an aid to 
railway transportation and to our ocean transportation, and the 
development of the rivers, in the development of water transporta- 
tion in such a way as to put them to every beneficial use that civili- 
zation affords. We, however, will get no hearing unless we finally 
take the very position which we then took with reference to the 
Reclamation Service, that we would hamstring the river and harbor 
bills until the claims of the region which we represented were recog- 
nized. No sectional interest now controls our views or our action. 
We are now working for the entire Union. We believe that there 
should be an efficient development of our waterways, such as there 
is in France and in Germany, so that inland waterway transporta- 
tion and ocean transportation and rail transportation should be so 
coordinated and dovetailed together as to aid and promote both 
domestic and foreign commerce. So far as I am concerned, I intend 
to press this subject upon the attention of the Senate at every conven- 
ient moment. 

The Senator has remarked that the bill which I have introduced 
has been reported by the Committee on Commerce. I admit that 
that bill has gradually gained convtM-ts there. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] was a qualified convert. He signed our Inland 
Waterways Commission report as the chairman of the commission. 
He indorsed in that report every principle for which I have con- 
tended in this bill, yet, for some reason or other, I have not his 
hearty cooperation in the ])assage of the bill. He has doubtless 
intended to amend the existing methods in order to accomplish the 
result which he has in view, but I am sure he has become hopeless 
regarding existing methods, for you find him here in the Senate the 
opponent of every river and harbor bill that comes in. instead of its 
advocate, as he was in the House of Representatives. Tbe chairman of 
this committee [Mr. Nelson] is another convert. I can recall the 
time when the chairman of the committee resented the idea of turning 
over what he regarded as the functions of (Congress to an administra- 
tive board, but he has now finally' come to the conclusion that the 
functions of Congress are best exercised by the creation of a board 
acting as its servant in the scientific adjustment of these questions. 

Only the other day he declared in committee — ^T made the state- 
ment the other day, and the Senator corroborates! me — that he was 
tired of this piecemeal system of appropriation that has existed for 
so many years; that he w^as conscious it is full of abuses and is char- 
acterized by absolute inefficiencv in manv cases; and that, so far as 
he was concerned, he was for the creation of if board, to which large 
powers should be given, and to the prosecution of whose work an 
ample fund should be appropriated. 

There are other converts upon that committee, but they are differ- 
ing all the time as to details. If you should put it to the vote ot 
that committee to-day as to the essential principles of this bill, I 
believe that it would have the votes of a large majority of that com- 
mittee. Thev alwavs differ as to details here aud there, as to the 
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segregation of this fund, as to whether it should be segregated at all 
between different waterways, or as to the proportion that should be 
segregated to this watershed and to that watershed ; as to who shall 
compose the board; as to what its powers shall be; but whilst they 
agree upon the essentials as to a board, as to a large fund, as to con- 
tinuous work, as to covering all the related uses of the river, covering 
cooperation with the States, they differ as to the details of the or- 
ganization through which its work is to be effected. It will take a 
long tune to concentrate the mind of that committee, as it will take 
a loiiij time to concentrate the mind of Congress, upon a feasible and 
practu'tiljle method of administration. Therefore the friends of 
this measure must press it at every convenient opportunity. That 
is the reason why I am pressing it now. All the various amendments 
to the bill have been considered in detail; this amendment is reserved 
to the last. 

Now, the appeal is made to me when I am presenting this matter 
to the consideration of the Senate that this bill contains large appro- 
priations for needed work and that its passage may be imperiled 
if I should continue to debate this important question. I wish to 
be considerate always of the views and the demands and the re- 
quirements of my associates, but I do not think that it is my duty 
now to limit my discussion. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries ; I was referring to the use of this water for irrigation above. 
The practice of irrigation still is in its infancy. . The time will come 
when irrigation will be universal throughout the entire Mississippi 
V^alley, for nature, unfortunatelv, does not distribute the waters at 
such time in their fall from the heavens as to meet the scientific re- 
quirements of agriculture. 

There is not a region in the entire Mississippi Valley, I do not care 
what its waterfall is, in which there are not periods of drought, 
periods in which growth is arrested, periods in which growth is some- 
times destroyed. Why should we allow these productive waters, fall- 
ing upon this vast area, to rush into the Gulf, where they will be 
unutilized, when by arresting their flow throughout the entire region, 
whenever it is practicable as an engineering matter to do it, we can 
hold those waters under control, available not only for irrigation but 
for the development of water power. 

Electricity is made with water power — a most valuable factor in 
the lives of our people. Electricity has more to do with the general 
comfort and convenience of the masses of the people of to-day than 
has almost any other force. It is used for lighting; it will be used for 
heating: it is used for power. It can be carried into the humblest 
cottage and made there the instrumentaility of production. Why 
should we allow these waters, which can be put to those beneficial 

Purposes above, to drift down to the destruction of vast areas below? 
Phy do we permit them to sink into the Gulf of Mexico and into the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans without any productive results? All of 
this, of course, requires cooperation, and for a hundred years we 
have been debating as to where was the dividing line between the 
jurisdiction of the Nation and the State, as if it were utterly impos- 
sible for these sovereigns to deal with each other. We have no diffi- 
culty in dealing with Canada upon matters relating to our waters; 
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we have no difficulty in dealing with any foreign country ; we have 
ambassadors and ministers through whom negotiations can be con- 
ducted ; but we seem to have the greatest difficulties in dealing with 
sovereign States, component parts of the great Union that consti- 
tutes our Government. It never seems to have occurred to us that 
by the organization of a national board, empowered to deal with simi- 
lar organizations in the States, we could, instead of debating end- 
lessly as to the dividing line between National and State jurisdiction, 
bring them into partnership, so as to produce beneficial results to 
both classes of sovereigns existing upon the same soil. 

So we have gone along in this ineffective, inefficient, and dribbling 
wa3% identifying the greatest constructive work of the country with 
the spoils system ; turning over these individual projects, practically, 
to individual Members of Congress for their initiative; denying in 
every river and hai-bor bill itself the poor privilege to the Corps of 
Engneers of the Army of nuiking a suggestion to make this system 
efficient. That seems an extraordinary statement. I recall that I was 
condemning the Engineer (^orps of the Army for its lack of initia- 
tive, for its lack of suggestion. I thought that that corps had been 
in charge of the rivers and harbors of the country for a long period; 
that they ought to have framed and submitted to Congress an*efficient 
method of administriltion, but t() my surprise an eminent officer of 
the Engineer Cori)s of the Army pointed me to specific legislation in 
the river and harbor bill absolutely preventing them from making any 
such suggestion outside of the immediate matter intrusted to them for 
report. So Ave hamstrung our own servants, our own engineers, our' 
own experts, and denied them the poor privilege of giving us advice. 

It is hardly neces^sary to inquire what agency there was back of all 
this, of which agency Congress was the unconscious servant. We 
know that the railroads of this country for 40 years have been going 
through a period of phenomenal development, almost ahead of the 
requirements of the areas which they cover. They have been pioneers 
of civilization, reaching out in advance of the population, and hence 
greedy for freight; and so they have looked with hostility upon 
every waterway enterprise that affected any part of that which they 
regarded as their legitimate service. The great enemy of waterway 
transportation has been the railway systems of the country, with the 
instrumentalities of which only of late years has the transportation 
of the country caught up. They are not so hostile now, because they 
haA'e enough business and many of them more business than they can 
handle, and so we do not find their hostility displayed to this great 
policy in as intense a manner as it was years ago. We find some 
oroad-minded men among them even insisting upon the development 
of waterway transportation as supplemental to railway transporta- 
tion; but to a large element, imbued with the old traditions, water- 
way transportation is the enemy of rail transportation and must be 
discouraged and suppressed. So they have permitted the develop- 
ment of our rivers, provided they were developed in such a way as 
not to make them efficient instrumentalities of transportation. 

Take the entire region upon which most of the money has been 
spent between Cairo and New Orleans. Has there been any effort 
made in the prosecution of the development of that enormous water- 
way to develop it as efficiently as you would a railway? Would we 
think of constructing a railwa)' without a terminal? Would we 
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think of constructing a railway without a sidetrack? Would we 
think i)f constructing a railway without the station houses, freight 
slieds, and so forth, that accompany a ^reat transportation system? 
Yet we have heen planning the restoration of our rivers and water- 
ways and not paying any attention whatever to transfer facilities, 
to terminals, to the freight establishments, and to cooperation, above 
all things, with the railways, so as to make both the railway and the 
waterway efficient public servants. 

I apprehend the reason that we have such a defective system of 
river development is the fact that all the way along there has been a 
discouragement in the line of making the rivers effective for trans- 
portation. How is it in Germany? There the waterway is just as 
efficient as the railway; there the waterway is protected and de- 
veloped by the Government just as perfectly as the railway; connec- 
tions with the railways are provided, and every stopping place upon 
the river is developed in such a way and with such facilities for the 
transfer of freight and passengers as to promote their highest 
efficiency. So Germany has developed a system of railway trans- 
portation and waterway transportation and ocean transportation, all 
coordinating with each other as an efficient and scientific system of 
transportation, whilst we have allowed the Avaterway development 
of our country simply to drift into the protection of cultivable areas. 
You will find the appeal made by southern Representatives in Con- 
gress to-day not so much in the interest of navigation as in the 
mterest of large ai'eas of cultivable lands which are threatened with 
destruction. • 

They are claiming now that it is the duty of the Nation to take 
care of the waters that fall upon the Nation's watershed and prevent 
those waters from taking their accustomed cour^. How is it the 
duty of the Nation? These waters from time immemorial have 
spread over the entire delta of the Mississippi. When we took 
them they were swamp lands, and how is it our obligation to turn 
them into cultivable lands? 

It would have been our obligation had we maintained the owner- 
ship of that region; it would have been our duty as the owner and 
the proprietor of those estates to prepare them for settlement; but 
we parted with the ownership ; we turned them over to the States, 
and threw upon the States the burden of reclamation. How is it our 
duty, then, to take care of their reclamation? It is not our duty, 
and yet I regret to say that our southern statesmen have made that 
practically our primary duty. I have heard little suggestion from 
the statesmen of the lower Mississippi River region regarding the 
efficient development of those waterways in aid of transportation, 
with transfer facilities and sidings and terminals and all the para- 
phernalia that belongs to a complete waterway transportation. 



Proeccdhiffs of February 2-J, 19JS. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILI^ 



Tlie Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 28180) making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 
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The l^KEsiDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newlands]. 

Mr. Lodge. Mr. President, on that amendment I desire to make a 
point of order. The amendment involves a policy of great magni- 
tude and commits the Government to an expenditure of some $500,- 
000,000, which seems to me to be a large amount, although I may 
appear to be a person of contracted ideas in sjiying so. Certainly it 
is general legishition, pure and simple, and I make the point of order 
against it. 

The Piu:siDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
makes the point of order that the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada is general legislation. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, with reference to what amendment 
was that made? 

The President pro tempore. The Senator's amendment, which was 
submitted on Saturday last. 

Mr. Neavlands. I did not hoar the motion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. May I inquire what it was? 

The President pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
made a point (jf order that the amendment is general legislation on 
an a]^propriation bill, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. Neavlands. Mr. President, I shall speak generally regarding 
the pending bill, in continuation of my remarks of last Saturday. 

The debate which progi^essed between the representatives of the 
three lower States on the Mississippi River — ^Ijouisiana, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas — and the representatives of the upper States — Illinois, 
Iowa, and ilissouri — indicates Iioav inefficient is the system of river 
development under which we are now and have been for years work- 

What was the contention? The representatives of the lower Mis- 
sissippi States succeeded some years ago in securing the organization 
of the Mississippi River Commission. That commission was com- 
posed of three engineers of the Engineer Corps of the Army, the 
Chief of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, a lawyer and two civil 
engineers ai)pointed by the President, thus furnishing an example 
of the coordinaticm of services called for by the amendment for which 
I have been contending and called for by the river-regulation bill, 
which I have been urging in Congress evei\y since 1007. 

The representatives from the lower Mississippi then realized the 
necessity of relying not simply on the Engineer Corps of the Army 
but of bringing in cooperation with that corps the Chief of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, having jurisdiction over a part of the 
inland waterways of the country, {ind also the cooperation from the 
(Mitside of noted civil engineers and the aid of a lawyer of distinction. 

How did they secure the creation of that Mississippi River Com- 
mission? By making it a commission for the lower Mississippi 
filone? No. The act creating the Mississippi River Commission is 
broad and comprehensive in its terms, and embraces the entire 
Mississippi River from source to mouth, including, as I believe, if it 
is properly and liberally construed, all the tributaries of the Missis- 
sip]^i River. Even at that time there seems to have been some con- 
ception of the view now generally entertained upon this subject- 
that a river from source to mouth, with all its tributaries, is to btt 
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treated as a imit. So the Mississippi River Commission was created 
with the assent and by the cooperation of all the representatives 
from the States of the Mississippi Valley, and in its very terms its 
operations were to be as broad and comprehensive as are the reaches 
of that vast river and all its tributaries. 

How has it been reduced by practical administration? By prac- 
tical administration, through the contracting powers of a River and 
Harbor Committee in the other House, controlled for many years 
by one of the ablest men in that body in the line of the contraction 
of its operations, instead of the expansion of its operations — a gen- 
tleman, now a distinguished Member of this body; a gentleman 
whose vicAvs are broad, but whose action is narrow in actual opera- 
tion and Avork — the operations under that Mississippi River Com- 
mission were practically contracted at first to a region from Cairo to 
(he mouth of the river, a stretch of only a thousand miles, when 
the entire Mississippi River, Avith all its tributaries, embraces a 
distance, I believe, of betAveen ten and fifteen thousand miles. 

So we found that Avhilst the original bill Avas broad in its terms, 
embracing, under a liberal construction, the entire Mississippi River 
with its tributaries as a unit, the practical opeiation and administra- 
tion was confined to the loAver reaches of the river, 1,000 miles in 
length. Even there insufficient appropriations Avere made, $3,000,000 
a year, Avhich it Avas expected in a period of 20 years would secure 
(he entire protection of the region on both sides of that river from 
destnictiA'e overfloAvs and secure the maintenance of its channel. 

Think of the smallness, of the operation under that act! That 
region had been the victim for years of devastating floods. It was 
reasonable to expect that those floods woidd perennially recur; those 
floods inflicting enormous damage upon the cultiAable area, reaching 
from $10,000,000 to $75,000,000,000 in a given year. Instead of Con- 
gress, under the inspiration of the River and Harbor Committee of 
the other Huuse, taking the broad action that would result in the im- 
mediate ap))'opriation and application within a short period of time 
of $50,000,000 or $60,000,000, required for the protection of the 
banks in the wav of revetment or protection from overflow in the 
way of levees, Avith the cooperation of the States and adjoining dis- 
tricts, Congress took the risk in a single year of destruction from 
overflow amounting to the entire expenditure contemplated in va 
period of 20 years; and this the River and Harbor Committee of 
the House called economy — this confining of its appropriations to 
?3,000,000 annually, and subjecting that vast area to the danger of 
an annual loss of ^ from $10,000,000 to $75,000,000! Then they re- 
stricted the expenditure to that area. 

\Ver^ thcM-e no other. areas that demanded attention? Was ti^t 
tlie region betAveen Cairo and Cai)e Girardeau recjuiring protection? 
That actual area of oi>erations under the act Avas later on extended, 
but I do not think the amount of the appropriation Avas verj" hirgefy 
increased; it Avas extended upon the assumption that it was idlS {o 
raise the levees beloAA', Avhen between Cairo and Cape (rirardeait fho 
iumks Avere unprotected and an overfloAV extending back of the l(^vee 
Hould SAveej) over the entire intermediate country between fliht 
region and the Passes, including Arkansas, Mississi])pi. and Tiofnf;i- 
una. and thus force the Avay of tho Mississippi thi'ough devimy pa.ssps 
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and bypaths to the Gulf, instead of through one deep, well-pro- 
tected, and well-regulated channel. So they added on the space be- 
tween Cairo and Cape Girardeau a space of a few hundred miles; 
and now when the region above Cape Girardeau, comprising parts 
of the great, wealthy, and highly populated States of Missouri, Illi- 
nois, and Iowa and insist that they have problems of equal impor- 
tance, problems of the same character, involving not only the regula- 
tion of the channel for navigation, but also the mainttinance of the 
river within its banks through bank protection and levee building, 
the Representatives from the States below conduct here a w^ordy 
warfare against the claims of their brethren above, and insist that 
the legislation which the latter propose involves almost a spoliation 
of the lower region of the river. Finally this region of several 
hundred miles above is put off in this bill with a small appropriation, 
I believe of $75,000 or $100,000. 

Mr. Percy. Two hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. NewliAnds. Two hundred thousand dollars, wuth a view to in- 
vestigation — investigation after a hundred years of experience ! 

How has it been with the Missouri River? Although the terms of 
the Mississippi River CommiSvSion act, in my judgment, embraced the 
Missouri as a tributary of the Mississippi, it was thought wise to or- 
ganize a Missouri River Connnission some years ago, and that com- 
mission was authorized to proceed by bank revetment and levee pro- 
tection to control the fitful and eccentric Missouri River, passing for 
800 miles between St. Louis and Kansas City through a valley of in- 
comparable richness and alluvial soil, Avhich melts like sugar from 
the. impact of the flood waters and then makes its variable course 
through that valley, stretching from east to west, to-day diverted 
north, to-morrow south, the next day so eccentric in its course that 
the farm 10 miles away from the course of that river to-day may, as 
the result of flood to-morrow, be absolutely swept away by the invad- 
ing waters, a vast principality of incomparable wealth and produc- 
tiveness, if protected. 

What was done with the Missouri River Commission? Under the 
inspiration of the contracted policy — Abroad in view, but narrow in 
action — maintained by the River and Harbor Committee of the House 
of Representatives for so many years and followed by the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, after that commission had vindicated the 
necessity for its existence and the success of its work by revetting 
the banks on the Missouri River between Jefferson City and the 
junction of the Missouri with the Mississippi, after they ha<} prac- 
tically demonstrated for a distance of 60 miles in the most dangerous 
part of that entire valley the absolute success of the revetment sys- 
tem — which consists of weaving willow mats and then sinking tiiem 
upon the sloping banks by imposing stone upon them, and thus 
preventing the washing away of the banks in time of flood — after 
thev had proved the absolute success of that system, a success dem- 
onstrated to-day after many years of cessation of effort by the entire 
int^rity of the banks of the Missouri River at that point, the opera- 
tions of the Missouri River Commission were ended by act of Con- 
and the commission was dissolved. 

I do not question the conscientiousness of the Senators and the 
B^resentatives who took part in that movement They were doubt- 
impelled by motives of economy. Many of them felt, perhaps, 
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that river regulation itself was dead and that all this work ought to 
be undertaken by the riparian proprietors in the interest of their 
lands. Many of them e^'idently thought that it would be practically 
impossible to control the stream; but if you want to find the hidden 
and directing force behind the movement, to which Congress uncon- 
sciously was obedient, you will find it in the fact that there are four 
railroads, two on each side of the Missouri River, paralleling its 
banks from Kan?5is City down to its junction with the Mississippi 
River. Those railroads were hostile to the w^ater carrier. The effect 
of the very existence of a possible water carrier was felt in the 
diminution of rates. The effect of a successful water carriage could, 
in their judgment, hardly be measured; and so, reaching out for 
freight, public opinion was influenced through the newspapers and 
unconsciously directed to a few mistaken ctmsiderations of economy, 
possibly to a mistaken consideration of the hopelessness of the work, 
and, finally, to the abandonment of that great enterprise. So the 
Mississippi River Commission, narrowed in its operation to the region 
below Cape Girardeau, remained, and the Missouri River Commission 
went out of existence. 

During all that time who were the men who were urging the con- 
tinuance of the Mississippi River Commission and of the enlarge- 
ment of its powers and of its operations? The Re])resentatives from 
the Southern States, from the States of the lower Mississippi Valley, 
almost all of them strict adherents of the doctrine of State rights, 
almost all of them opposed to the extension of the power of the Fed- 
eral Government, opposed to the enlargement of those powers, and 
favoring a strict construction and a narrow exercise of the powers 
granted. Yet they insisted upon the interstate-commerce power of 
the Nation being exercised in such a way as effectually to regulate 
and control that river from Cape Giraixleau down. They insisted 
upon it upon the ground that under the interstate-commerce power 
the Nation had a clear right to regulate that river, and that it was its 
clear duty. 

What did the exercise of the interstate-commerce powder mean? It 
meant the advancement of transportation. That it what it meant. It 
did not mean simply. the m*otection of the lands in private ownership 
adjoining a great river. That might be provided for as incidental to 
* the work of transportation, but the main purpose was transportation, 
and the only legitimate purpose under which the National Govern- 
ment's power could be invoked. Yet were the Representatives from 
that region exceedingly solicitous for the advancement of transporta- 
tion or was their real purpose the protection of their lands? 

They have secured the protection of their lands, inadequate though 
I adnut it to be; but what have they done for the advancement of 
transportation? I have served on the Commerce Committee, and I 
know from conversation with some of the members of the committee 
from that region that some of them are skeptical about ever restoring 
transportation upon the river. Yet they are voting, nominally under 
the conunerce clause of the Constitution, for the expenditure of these 
large sums of money, but really reaching their hands into the Federal 
Treasury for an unconstitutional purpose, if we applv the moneys to 
that purpose alone. The appropriations are justified, so far as they 
are national appropriations, only by the advancement of transpor- 
tation. 
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What does transportation mean upon the Mississippi River? Does 
it mean simply the deepening of the channel ? Does it mean simply 
bank protection ? Does it mean simply levee protection ? Or does it 
mean the construction of a waterway as they construct a waterway 
in Germany, with a proper channel, with a proper protection of tho 
stream so as to maintain its flow, and with transfer facilities and ter- 
minal facilities and instrumentalities of coordination and cooperation 
with rail carriage and ocean carriage ? Clearly the latter. You might 
as well develop a railway by scattered developments here and there, 
the construction of 10 miles here and the construction of 5 miles there, 
without any connection, or the construction of a railway without 
terminals, without sidetracks, without station houses, without freight 
houses, as to construct a waterway and pay attention only to its chan- 
nel and its banks. 

(Jo to Germany and you will find every river highly artificialized 
and canalized, all of them connected with each other by purely arti- 
ficial channels, and at every station, corresponding to our railway 
stations, you will find public facilities provided by the Government 
for the transportation of freight from car to boat, for the storage 
of freight, and for the economical and rapid handling of the freight. 
Not only have they done that, but they have made their water fronts 
perfect, not only in utility but in beauty, by making them the most 
attractive parts of their municipalities. 

We condemn our water fronts to hideousness, we dedicate^ them to 
ugliness and to inutility, whilst Germany creates a union of beauty 
and utility upon its water fronts, furnishing a lesson to this enterpris- 
ing country. There they protect the waterway, and they do not 
allow one public servant to be destroyed and sandbagged by another 
public servant, as we do in this country. They define the relations 
between the different waterwaj^s in such a wa}'^ as to prouiote the 
interests of both waterways and railways, to make them cooperate 
as public servants, instead of permitting them to engage in a deadly 
antagonism and warfare with each other, leading to the destruction 
of one or the other. 

What effort has been made by the representatives from the lower 
Mississippi, who demand from us action upon this great subject, and 
who insist that it is the duty of the Nation to protect them from thft 
accustomed flow of waters which nature has for centuries precipitated 
upon them — what have they done, what ha\'e they suggested in the 
way of a development of transportation, Avhich is the real function 
of the National Government? I mav be mistaken, but I have found 
no adequate suggestion from the representatives from that region as 
to the development of the facilities for transpoi-tation. 

Mr. SuEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a question i 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Texas ^ 

Mr. Newlands. (^ertainly. 

Mr. SiiEPPARi). Does the Mississippi River Commission act, in the 
Senator's opinion, embrace all the tributaries of the Mississippi? 

Mr. Newlands. In my judgment, it does. It is sufficiently brond in 
its terms, liberally construed ; l)ut it has been narrowed down in its op- 
eration to this area on the lower Mississippi. I wish to say that I have 
no hostilitv wliatever to this enterprise on the lower Mississippi. On 
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the contrary, I have been its consistent friend. A year ago, when the 
floods broke out, I insisted upon having the appropriation increased 
from $3,000,000 to $10,000,000, instead of a mere $6,000,000. What I 
object to is the narrowness of view of the representatives of the lower 
Mississippi who seek in this bill to narrow the operations of the 
Mississippi River Commission, and who have refused — or iit all events 
have failed — to present to us a vast, connected scheme of river devel- 
opment that will enable the National Government to carry out its 
true fimction of developing interstate transportation. 

Mr. Percy. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to mo for a 
moment? 

Jfr. Newlands. I will. 

Mr. Perct. Unintentionally, T am suie, the remarks of the Senator 
from Nevada would convey the impression that nothing has been 
d(»ne by the Alississij)])! River Commission in aid of navigation or for 
the puri)(\se of benefiting navigation upon the Mississippi River. 
The last report made by that commission shows that they now main- 
tain a channel of about 9i feet at low water from Cairo to the Gulf; 
that at the lowest stage of the Mississippi River boats drawing 9J 
feet can pass from Cairo to the (Julf. This is a distinct and marked 
improvement within the past few years, due solely to the work of 
that commission. 

Again, speaking of terminal and dock facilities, the city of New 
Orleans provides the best inland dock facilities belonging entirely to 
the citv and used for the benefit of the public of anv citv in the 
United States. That more has not been done in the way of providing 
terminal facilities might very well be attributed to the amount that 
has been appropriated. There never has been an appropriation made 
that has been adequate to carry out the aims and the recommenda- 
tions and the work mapped out by the Mississippi River Commission. 
The kind of worK of which the Senator speaks, in providing adequate 
facilities up arid down that tremendous river, would call for an ap- 
propriation for that river alone of almost the amount suggested m 
his amendment — ^$50,000,000 — for the rivers of the United States. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I am not complaining of the opera- 
tions of the Mississippi River Commission within the limited appro- 
priations granted that commission by Congress. I am simply advert- 
ing to the fact that the representatives of that entire region in Con- 
gress have been devoting themselves in their legislation more to the 
protection of their lands from overflow than to the promotion of 
transportation. While New Orleans has done excellent work in the 
preparation of docks, designed, I believe, not only for river but for 
ocean traffic^ it certainl}^ has not gone far enough ; and one has only 
to sail, as I have, from Cairo down to New Orleans and witness the 
decaying wharves and the inadequate transfer and terminal facilities 
all alohjj the line, the evident domination over the transportation of 
that region by the railroad companies, to realize that the powers of 
the National Government have not been ade(iuately invoked in the 
carrying out of its great function of promoting interstate transpor- 
tation. 

Mr, Kenton. Mr. President 

The Prerid'Ent pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Iowa ? 
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Mr. Newlands. Certainly. 

Mr. Kenyon. I am very much in harmony with the view which is 
being expres.sed by the Senator, and I wish there were some way of 
reaching it. Does the Senator believe that as long as river and har- 
bor bills of this character, constructed as this bill is evidently con- 
structed, are passed by Congress his plan will ever receive serious 
consideration i 

Mr. Xewlands. I am afraid not. I am beginning to be afraid not. 
I ha\e been endeavoring to promote a system that, without interfer- 
ing at all with the appropriatic^ns in the river and harbor bill, would 
gradually bring about appropriations under the river-regulation bill 
which I have offered in such a way as to make the work of the old 
dovetail in with the work of the new and result in an enormous en- 
largement of the old work. But everywhere I find myself opposed 
by the representatives of the very region most to be benefited, fearful 
lest some great policy may be inaugurated that will temporarilv im- 
peril the appropriations which they have. I have nothing of that 
kind in view. 

Mr. Kenyon. Why is not the quickest way to bring about this re- 
sult, then, to defeat measures of this kind just as often as they 
come up? 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I am exceedingly reluctant, so far 
as I am concerned, to take such action. I have served on the Com- 
merce Committee. I do not contend that the expenditures provided 
for by this bill are improper expenditures. I have no doubt most of 
them are necessary. I know this expenditure for the Mississippi 
River is necessary and ought to be enlarged. I would not, in order 
to obtain a gi'eater good, temporarily arrest of. endanger the work 
in which these gentlemen are interested. What I protest against 
is their inertia, tneir unwillingness to receive new ideas, their unwil- 
lingness to take the entire Nation within the scope of their vision. 
What I complain of is that they view only that distance of a thousand 
miles from Cairo to the Passes without taking into consideration the 
great and broad question of interstate transportation involved in the 
regulation of interstate commerce. 

Mr. Kenyon. I wish the Senator, before he closes, would illumi- 
nate the subject of just how the river and harbor bill is formulated. 
I have watched it for a good many years outside of Congress and 
have watched the fight in the House of the present Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] against the extravagances of the river and harbor 
bill. 

For instance, here ai*e appropriations for a large number of creeks 
at different places. Here is an appropriation for Toms River, in 
New Jei*sey. How do we ascertain that a tliousand dollars is ^oing 
to help the navigation of Toms River? Here is an appropnation 
of $1,500 for Fishing Creek, N. C. How do we determine whether 
that appropriation is for navigation or to make the creek really what 
its name Implies? I might make the same inquiry as to Swift Creek, 
in North Carolina, for which $500 is appropriated. How does the 
Committee on Commerce ascertain that these appropriations for 
creeks all over the country ai*e to help navigation ? 

I wish the Senator would touch upon that matter l)efore he sits 
down. 
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Mr. Newlands. I will state to the Senator that the action of the 
(lovernment upon the questions to which he refers is much more 
legical than would appear from the terms of these appropriations- 
It is true that there are appropriations in this bill for creeks upon the 
Atlantic coast; but it will be found that many of the so-called creeks 
are inlets or arms of the sea and that the appropriation involves the 
removal of bars or other obstructions to navigation that will enable 
the coasting trade to reach farther into the interior. I do not say 
that all of them are justified, but I have no doubt most of them are. 

1 will stat« to the Senator the process by which this is done. The 
initiative is with the Member of Congress, who introduces in the first 
place a bill for a survey, and has it put upon the river and harbor 
bill, if he is successful in inducing the committee to believe that it is 
necessary and proper. That bill involves a i)relimin{iry sur\ey by 
the Engineer Corps of the Army. They report upon it, and if it 
requires further examinaticn and further ex])enditures they so report 
and a further expenditure is made. Before any enterprise is finally 
entered upon, I believe, these reccmimendations go to the board of 
review in the Engineer Corps of the Army, composed of ver}' highly 
ulucated and very capable men. and they pass upon the feasibility 
i.i the project and its relation to commerce, and report. If they 
report favorably, they report the amount necessary in a written re- 
port to Congi'css, and then Congress, if it concludes to act favorably, 
makes such appropriation as it deems advisable, usually the amount 
rnlled for by the engineers. 

In the improvement of all those methods the coimtry owes the 
greatest obligation to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who was 
fcr many years the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
of the House, and who pursued one uniform and consistent course 
of insist<ince that this whole matter should be taken out of the spoils 
system which had i)reviously existed and be put upcai the merit 
system, the merit of each project being considered by com])etent engi- 
neers. The methods have been vastly imi)roved under the leader- 
ship of the Senator from Ohio. My only complaint of the ])olicy 
which he pursued was that, in my judgment, it was not of suflicient 
expansion. I can not call it a ])olicy of contraction. The expendi- 
tures did steadily decrease, but it was not a policy of sufficient expan- 
sion which would take into vieAv all the waterways of the country 
and make a study of them frcm source to mouth with a view to mak- 
ing them efficient intrumentalities for transportation, and inciden- 
tally making them useful foi* every purpose to which civilization 
could put them, thus uniting the related uses with the principal use, 
the exercise of which alone belonged to Congress, making projects 
feasible which would otherwise not be feasible, and producing wealth 
from the development of these uses that would be largely compen- 
sator}" of the cost in perfecting them. 

That is what I complain of And I complain of the representa- 
tives of the lower Mississippi, of their narrowness of view in not 
reaUzing that this is a T'^nion of States, that all these rivers are inter- 
state, that their successful development does not depend simply upon 
the bank protection and levee building of the low^er reaches of the 
Mississippi River, but it depends upon taking a broad and comi)re- 
hensive view of the entire Mississippi River and its tributaries, and by 
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constructing works in the upper reaches of these rivers and their 
tributaries useful in a compensatorv way for irrigation, for water- 
power development, and by the raising of levees in the lower reaches 
with a view to swamp-land reclamation, turning these waters from 
instrumentalities of destruction into instrumentalities of benefaction. 
That is the policy, and the policy alone, which will make the Missis- 
sippi River with all its tributaries an efficient instrumentality of inter- 
state commerce. 

I have referred to the contest between the representatives of the 
lower Mississippi and the representatives of the middle Mississippi 
River which we have seen. We saw another contest. The construc- 
tion of levees upon the Arkansas side of the Mississippi River nar- 
rowed the stream and necessarily raised the heights of the flood, 
and as result the city of Memphis was threatened and much injury 
was done. An overflow which, according to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Webb], threatened the health of that region, injured its 
commerce and its production and overflowed valuable portions of 
the city ; and the city of Memphis is to-day considering methods that 
will save it from these destructive results. 

An amendment was offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Webb] to this bill, providing for cooperation between the Mississippi 
Kiver Commission and the authorities of Memphis, so that by joint 
plans and works the great work, which is of so great benefit to Ar- 
kansas, can be conducted in a way that will not be injurious to its 
neighboring State of Tennessee or its neighboring city of Memphis. 
A point of order is made on it here by the representative of the neigh- 
boring State of Arkansas, and this amendment goes out of the bill 
at the very time when Memphis is planning and when the exigency of 
the situation demands cooperation in plans and work. 

Mr. President, we of the intermountain region have some interest 
in this matter. My own State unfortunately has none, because my 
State is in a great basin bounded on one side by the Rocky Mountains 
and on the other by the Sierra Madre Mountains, and having no 
streams which form tributaries of a great navigable river. That great 
basin, consisting of the State of Nevada and parts of Idaho, Utah. 
and Arizona, has streams, it is true, which take their sources in the 
mountains, but those streams sink into great lakes in the desert, where 
the waters serve no use except to satisfy the thirst of the sun. Our 
problem there is a purely domestic problem of arresting these waters 
upon the way to these great salt sinks and storing and diverting them 
over the arid land and making it fruitful of production. 

But there are portions of that great trans-Missouri region which 
are tributary to navigable rivers — the great State of Montana to the 
Missouri River and its tributaries, the State of Wyoming, the State 
of Colorado, the States of North and South Dakota, the wastern part> 
of Kansas and Nebraska and Oklahoma, all of them semiarid in char- 
acter, tributary to the Mississippi River system — and they have an in- 
terest in the regulation of that river. They do not want to see all their 
waters go to the Gulf in a rapid and uninterrupted flow, bringing de- 
struction to their neighbors below. They want them diverted above 
and applied to the public lands of which the Nation is the proprietor 
in such a way as to prepare them for settlement and made useful then? 
primarily for irrigation, and, secondarily, for the development of water 
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power, and made useful in such a way that the water percolating 
through that soil gradually makes its way back to the main or tribu- 
tary stream and helps to swell the flow of the Mississippi River at 
the period when it is most needed for navigation — the low-water 
period, the period of drought. 

Then in that intennediate region, humid in character, not recjuiring 
the artificial use of water except for the highest purposes of intensi- 
fied cultivation, they are interested in the development of water 
power. Right on the Mississippi River between Cairo and St. Louis 
there is a point, according to the testimony of the eminent engineer, 
Mr. Oooley, of Chicago, where a dam can be constructed that will 
develop 800,000 horsepower. Think of it; 800,000 horsepower will 
pro<luce, $30 annually each horsepower, $24,000,000 annually. In our 
country we regard a hoi-sepower as worth between two and three 
hundred dollars, and the annual revenue from it we rate at from 

m to $60. 

So we have on the upper Mississippi a proposal in MinnCvSota 
embraced in this bill, in a casual and sporadic way, where they pro- 
pose to put up a structure for navigation which will develop by a 
little extra expenditure an enormous water power — hydroelectric 
power. Thus this amendment proposes practically what is called for 
by my river-regulation bill — cooi)eration between the Nation on the 
one hand and the State of Minnesota upon the other. 

We find here and there throughout our legislation practical in- 
stances of this cooperation which I desire to see entered upon as a^ 
general scheme of legislation w^orking autonuitically under adequate 
appropriation, under the guidance of a board of expert engineers. 

Then we have on the Connecticut River another similar project 
which it is sought to put ui)on this bill, involving practical coopera- 
tion between the State of Connecticut and the United States. Yet is 
Connecticut the only State that is interested? Not at all. The Con- 
necticut River takes its source in Vermont and New Hampshire, flows 
through parts of those States, through the State of JIassachusetts, 
and through the State of Connecticut. Every one of those States is 
just as vitally interested in the full and complete and comprehensive 
development of the Connecticut River as is the State of Connecticut. 
Yet so narrow and contracted is our vision that we are embracing 
only a scheme of cooperation between Connecticut and the Unitecl 
States, leaving out of view entirely the States above. 

Three years ago I was invited by the Board of Trade of Springfield 
to address them upon this question, and I found them immensely 
interested in the development of the Connecticut River, first, because 
they have been dependent upon it for the development of water 
power, and they wanted its development; and, secondly, because they 
had been interested in the question of transportation, and they found 
m their way to the Sound railroad bridges and dams and various 
intervening structures, and they wished the Connecticut River opened 
up as an arm of the sea away up in the interior of Massachusetts, a 
great manufacturing region. They were insisting that this obstruc- 
tion should be swept away and that the Nation should regard the 
Connecticut River as a national asset, so far as commerce is con- 
cerned, and as an asset of each one of the States, so far as their 
domestic uses were concerned. They were insisting upon the union 
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of the powers and the functions and the jurisdictions of all these 
sovereignties in work that would advance the public interest, each 
acting within its powers and within its jurisdiction, neither invading 
the jurisdiction of the other, but engaging in teamwork as individ- 
uals would do when they stand in a similar relation with each other. 
We find practically that measure doomed to defeat. In the shape in 
which it passed the Senate it will be vetoed by the President if he 
remains firm in the conviction which he has hitherto expressed. We 
have practically doomed that beneficial measure to defeat, a measure 
of cooperation between the Union and the State, simply because the 
agency which we have selected to carry out our national uses and the 
agencv which the State of Connecticut has selected to carrv out its 
domestic uses in the development of that water, acting both as the 
agent of the Nation and the States, expressed its willingness in this 
measure to pay a certain portion of its profits into a fund for the 
impiovement of the navigation of the Connecticut River. 

The Senators from the southern reaches of the Mississippi who 
ha\e for years l)een gaining these appropriations from the National 
Government, not large enough in my judgment, ostensibly with a 
view to promoting transportation but reall}^ with a view of protect- 
ing private lands, vote against and defeat the only practical method 
of bringing the United States and the State of Connecticut into co- 
operative action with reference to a structure in that river, designed 
not only for the purposes of navigation under the jurisdiction of the 
United States but for the development of water power under the 
jurisdiction of the State. 

Now, I have indicated how we of the intermountain States — ^though 
my individual State is not — are interested in the Mississippi Valley. 
How is it with the Pacific coast? There we have two or three great 
drainage areas, the drainage area of the Columbia River, with its 
tributary streams draining through the States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Id{\ho, and Montana, away into the interior; the waters from the 
western parts of Idaho and the western part of Montana draining 
into the Pacific, while those of the eastern parts drain into the Mis- 
sissippi River and into the Gulf. Ought not those four States to be 
brought in to cooperation with the United States in a system of re- 
lated development, producing teamwork that will result not only in 
the promotion of navigation but in the extension of irrigation and 
the development of water power and the reclamation of swamp 
lands? Yet we have no machinery in order to accomplish that. 

Then take the next great drainage area, that of the San Francisco 
Bay, which you see upon the map, the drainage area extending north 
and south, a distance of nearly 500 miles drained by the Sacramento 
River ninning from the north and by the San Joaquin River running 
from the south, both of them uniting near the Bay of San Francisco, 
emptying their united waters into the bay, and those watei's emptying 
through a narrow gorge called the Golden Gate, into the preat ocean 
of the Pacific, an area of incomparable fertility, an area of incompara- 
ble productiveness, the soil and the climate of w-hich promise the most 
valuable products — the grape, the citrus fniits; all the high-priced 
products. One-half of that drainage area of 500 miles, the northern 
half, has sufficient water for cultivation. The lower half has an in- 
sufficient supplj', a large portion of it being devoted to aridity and 
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requiring irrigation. There we have those two rivers, capable of 
being developed to the highest degree as the instrumentalities of 
transportation, and yet their development delayed in the past by the 
influence of the great railway interests there. That vast region, 500 
miles long and 100 miles wide^ composed of this fertile area, is doomed 
to fitful production — to insufficient production — ^to absolute aridity in 
some places. 

What does a scientific treatment involve there? A treatment of 
the arid lands above, a treatment of the swamp lands below, resem- 
bling those of the Mississippi Valley, and the development for inter- 
state commerce. Why, of course, the development of that large area 
involves cooperation of the different sovereignties having jurisdic- 
tion, the cooperation of the Nation with the States, and the coopera- 
tion of both with private owners, who have simply private interests 
to serve, and yet the development of which interests would vastly ad- 
vance the wealth and porsperity of the coimtry. Shall we not pro- 
vide a system of cooperation between these great interests that will 
involve not only the development of transportation from one end 
of the valley to the other but also involve the development of irriga- 
tion of the arid lands and the reclamation of the swamp lands, tor 
recollect that there the floods of these livers constitute the same de- 
structive agency that they do in the Mississippi Valley and the waters 
which are stored and developed for irrigation and water power in 
the course of nature become engines of destruction to the regions 
below? 

Why, Mr. President, not an ounce of water should be permitted to 
flow into San Francisco Bay and out through the Golden Gate until 
it has served every useful purpose to which it can be put ; and it is 
perfectly possible, by canals along the foothills, to bring almost every 
acre of that vast valley, north and south, imder the productive in- 
fluences of an ample water supply, with the accompanying develop- 
ment of water power unexampled throughout the world. 

Then as you go down the Pacific coast there is the Colorado River, 
emptying into the Gulf of California, taking its source in Colorado, 
flowing through the southern part of Nevada and the northern part 
of Arizona and through the southern part of California, a nver 
capableof an enormous development of water power, a stream capable 
of such conservation all along the line as to develop every civilized 
use and of development in such a way as to finally promote the con- 
duct of the river over the most fertile alluvial deposits on these vast 
plains of Arizona and California in the south that are now doomed 
to aridity. 

In some cases, through the strenuous effort of individual pro- 

{rietors, the waters have been diverted. You have heard of the Great 
mperial Valley, in the southern part of California, fed by a ditch 
taken from the Colorado River, and led into Mexico, and then out 
from Mexico to the north into this Imperial Valley, which at one 
time was below the level of the sea, and at one time was an arm of the 
sea. I should probably surprise you if I were to give you the sta- 
tistics — ^I have them not at hand — regarding the production of that 
valley, conducted under conditions of exceptional danger, threatened 
every year by the enormous floods that come from the north and 
which ought to be utilized there for both water power and irrigation. 

7543»— 17 ^11 
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Is not that a national problem? Is it not an international problem? 
For recollect that the contour of the country is such as to absolutely 
compel the conduct of water, diverted in Arizona for this valley in 
California, through that portion of Mexico called Lower California, 
into the southern portion of the State of California. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. President 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Curtis in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Nevada yield to the Senator from Texas ? 

Mr. Newlands. I do. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. President, the Red River of the South is also 
capable of development along the lines suggested by the Senator 
from Nevada, and especially in Oklahoma and in northern and north- 
western Texas. 

Mr. Newlands. I have no doubt of it, and yet the Senator from 
Texas will recall that there was some sarcastic comment the other day 
regarding the Red River because a certain work has been done upon 
the Red River for a number of years, and not in such an effectual 
way as to promote navigation ; but the difficulty is that it has been 
insufficiently done, inadequately done. There has been such construc- 
tion, as I have already said, that we would have in the case of a rail- 
road where we would build a detached section here and there of 10 
or 15 miles. 

Mr. Sheppard. I will say that $3,000,000 

The Presiding Officer. Does the Senator from Nevada yield to 
the Senator from Texas ? 

Mr. NewiaAnds. Yes. 

Mr. Sheppard. Three million dollars have been expended on the 
river, but the expenditure has been scattered throughout 30 or 40 
years, and it has been given to the river in driblets of $100,000 and 
$200,000 each year. Consequently, it has been impossible to develop 
the river in a satisfactory manner, and the stream ought not to bo 
indicted in the eyes of the public because it is not navigable or navi- 
gated. 

Mr. Newiands. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas is quite 
right. It is the inadequacy of the system, the inadequacy of Uie 
plans, that is responsible for the failure of the promotion of trans- 
portation upon that river. Yet, if this inadeguate work goes on, 
unless the people along those rivers enlarge their vision and take in 
the whole Union, unless they stop simply asking for individual appro- 
priations for individual projects here and there, after 30 or 40 or 50 
years of unsuccessful effort in promoting transportation, the Nation 
will abandon the work altogether, and thus these very Representa- 
tives of those regions, holding on tenaciously to the present system of 
individual projects, will find themselves the victims of that system. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. President 

The Presiding Officer. Does the Senator from Nevada yield to 
the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. Nbwlands. I do. 

Mr. Sheppard. I had rather see the work on the Red River aban- 
doned altogether than to have it continued in the present unsatisfac- 
tory and unscientific manner. 

Mr. Newland. I think the Senator speaks wisely and patriotically 

in that utterance. 
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Now, what have we got to face ? We have got to face an expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000 annually; but men hold up their hands at the- 
thought of expending $50,000,000 annually in the development of 
our rivers. The public servants of this country called the railways 
are expending from half a billion to a billion dollars annually for 
railways. Oi course, those enterprises are being conducted as private 
enterprises, but they really constitute a public burden, because they 
are conducting them as public servants, and the public must pay the 
interest upon the investment in rates for freight and for fares. The 
great Government of the United States, having charge of the water- 
ways and jurisdiction over them, and solely responsible for making^ 
them efficient instrumentalities for transportation, stands aghast at 
the expenditure of $50,000,000 annually in perfecting this system 
when private interests expend from five hundred millions to a billion 
dollars annually in the development of our railways. Yet, think how 
our expenditures have increased under the present inefficient system^ 

The river and harbor bill here carries $40,000,000, a very large por- 
tion of it, it is true, devoted to harbors. In my judgment these devel- 
opments ought to be absolutely divided into separate bills. They 
have no particular relation to each other. Our harbors relate to for- 
eign commerce in the main, while our rivers relater to interstate com- 
merce. The method of their development is entirely different, and 
we should not have in the public eye the expenditures made upon 
our harbors regarded as a portion of the burden which they are 
called upon to assume for the development of our rivers. We ought 
to know just how much we are expending for our rivers and we 
ought to have them in a separate bill. 

I have presented a statement to the Senate containing a segrega- 
tion of these expenditures in this bill, and we find that about 
$17,000,000 is allotted to harbors and about $23,000,000 to rivers. I 
have also had those expenditures subdivided according to the differ- 
ent waterway systems so that you can see how much expenditure 
there is in each watershed; and we find that^ of the $23,000,000, 
$15,000,000 is being spent now on the Mississippi Eiver and its tribu- 
taries.' My bill lor river regulation involves the expenditure of 
$50,000,000 annually, of which one-tenth, or about $5,000,000, goes 
to the rivers — not the harbors — of the Atlantic coast; $5,000,000 to 
the rivers of the Gulf Coast, exclusive of the Mississippi Eiver; 
$25,000,000 to the entire Mississippi Eiver and all its tributaries, 
divided up, $10,000,000 to the Mississippi Eiver below Cairo, 
$5,000,000 to the Ohio, $5,000,000 to the Missouri, $5,000,000 to the 
upper Mississippi; and then about one-fifth, or $10,000,000, for all 
the waterways finding their way to the Pacinc Ocean. 

We are already spending under our present inefficient system 
$23,000,000, and this river-regulation bill which I have proposed, 
embracing every drainage area in the country, involves only 
$50,000,000, but it involves that expenditure continuously for a 
period of 10 years; so that the coordinated scientific and engineering 
services of the country having anything to do with w ater may enter 
upon large and comprehensive plans involving every w^atershed in 
the country, with a certainty that $500,000,000 will be available in 
10 years; and to that $500,000,000 spent by the Nation at least 
$500,000,000 will be added by the respective States and by private 
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interests in the development of the uses of water related to that of 
navigation ; so that between the two we will practically have in the 
next 10 years a billion dollars spent in the development of the great- 
'Cst of national assets, the water of the country, for every beneficial 
use. 

If we can with our present revenues stand the expenditure of 
$23,000,000 annually, can we not with the increasing wealth and 
population of the country, and the increasing revenue of the coun- 
try, stand $27,000,000 more during the next 10 years? If our present 
sources of revenue are not sufficient, can we not by the paltry tax of 
one-quarter of 1 per cent upon the incomes of the country raise 
$25,000,000 in addition to that which we already expend upon our 
rivers ? 

One-quarter of 1 per cent, I say, upon the incomes of the wealth 
of the country, for the statisticians of the country have estimated 
that a tax of 1 per cent will produce $100,000,000 annually. Can not 
the great wealth of the country sustain this great enterprise that is 
to advance the wealth of the country — ^that is, *to increase the pro- 
ductive energy of every section of our country and increase not only 
its productiveness but its facilities for transportation and diminish 
largely the present cost of living and the present cost of operation ? 
Thus we will not only increase production but diminish operating 
expense. 

Can not our great Nation undertake a work that Germany has been 
conducting ever since it became an empire and, with remarkable 
consecutiveness and continuity of purpose, a work that France has 
been pursuing for over a century, so that to-day you can go by water 
through related and connected waterways, through the artificialized 
waterways connecting the natural rivers, from almost any part of 
Germany to any other part of Germany, and from almost any part 
of France to any other part of France? 

Mr. President, I published the other day resolutions which have 
been passed by State legislatures in favor of this river regulation 
bill, resolutions that have been passed by the chambers of conmierce 
and boards of trade from Philadelphia to San Francisco, utterances 
of great conventions held for the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, great conventions held for the development of waterways, 
for the development of forests, and for other purposes; resolutions 
passed unanimously by the governors of aU the States in conference 
assembled at the White House, utterances of the public press from 
one end of the country to the other, demanding big plans. Dig works, 
big expenditures, and a consecutive policy. Yet Congress haa lagged 
behind. Congress necessarily is always behind public opinion. It 
should be. Its action is the reflection of a public opinion already 
created. It rarely creates public opinion. It is exceedingly slow to 
yield to public opinion, not because it is hostile to public opinion, but 
because it wishes rightly to know in what direction public opinion 
points. 

Is there any need of our waiting longer? If all conventions are 
convinced, if State legislatures are convinced, if both parties, as indi- 
cated by their platforms, are convinced, if the magazines of the 
country are convinced, if the newspapers of the country are con- 
vinced, is it necessary that we should wait longer in order to ascer- 
tain what public opinion is upon this subject? 
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Mr. HiTCHCX)CK. Mr. President- 



The I^ffisiDrNG Officer. Does the Senator from Nevada yield ta 
the Senator from Nebraska ? 

Mr. Newi^ands. Certainly. 

Mr. HrrcHCX)CK. I desire to say, as bearing out what the Senator 
from Nevada has stated, that I believe there is a growing sentiment,, 
particularly in my region of the country, in favor of some systematic 
plan such as the Senator proposes. 

I hold in my hand a resolution passed by the Senate of the State 
of Nebraska last week, which I shall present to-morrow at the proper 
time, urging the Government to pay more attention to and make 
proper appropriations for conserving such watersheds as there are in 
the State of Nebraska, particularly with a view to the impounding 
of waters for irrigation purposes, so that they may not only serve the 
lands in Nebraska but may be prevented from becominff a cause of 
danger to the lands upon the lower rivers in seasons of flood. 

While this applies only to Nebraska I believe it illustrates a grow- 
ing sentiment all over the country that there is some connection be- 
tween the impounding and use of waters for irrigation purposes and 
thus preventmg that same water from becoming a cause of danger 
when seasons of flood arise. 

Mr. Newlands. I may say that public opinion is made up upon, 
that subject. You can not read a single one of the popular maga- 
zines without finding some reference to this subject, all favorable to- 
it. You can not find a political convention that meets that declares 
against it, and all of the national conventions have declared for it. 
You can not find a convention met together for any public purpose 
to-day without finding some expression relating to the necessity of 
big plans and works m the development of the water assets of the 
country. All this is intensified by the declaration of the representa- 
tive governors of the various States, who, in the resolution which I 
presented to the Senate the other day, expressed an intense convic- 
tion upon this subject. 

I have here two editorials which have recently come into my 
hands which I should like to have inserted in the record — one from 
the New England Homestead, a great agricultural magazine de- 
voted to the farming interests of the New England country, and the 
other from Southern Farming, a magazine published at Atlanta, Ga. 

The PREsroiNG Officer. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEwiiANDS. I will read only a lew lines. The New England 
Homestead says: 

The legal, ethical, moral, political, economic, and social justice to all the 
people all the time of Federal control of navigable Interstate streams Is abso- 
lutely unquestionable. It should be passed upon as a finality by the Supreme 
Court 

The Windsor Locks dam bill probably will not be acted upon In the House 
before Congress adjourns March 4. This Is just as well. It will give the new 
administration the full duty of setting forth Its policy toward conservation. 
Certain It Is that the American people will permit no backward step whereby 
their priceless heritage of flowing waters and of forests and mines in the public 
domain shall continue to be exploited by the few at the expense of the many for 
not only present but future generations. 

Meanwhile the action of the Federal Senate makes It doubly lmi>eratlve that 
each State legislature take prompt and adequate action to wisely conserve the 
public welfare within the limits of the respective States, regarding the utiliza- 
tion of all forms of natural resources within the respective Stat««. 
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Here let me say that in numerous States of the Union there are 
waterway commissions, conservation commissions, and similar organi- 
zations already created under the force of this movement, with a view 
to cooperation with the National Government. Of course, it is 
utterly impossible to enter upon any scheme of development of our 
waterways without the consent and the participation or the National 
Government. 

So, also, Southern Farming has an article entitled : " Harness the 
Mississippi Eiver System." This paper is published at Atlanta, Ga. 
The heading continues : 

How the Nation can do it — Benefits to every State — ^Tlie hydroelectric Trust 
"brought to its knees — No conflict between Nation and State — A revolution In 
railroad and water transportation — Marvelous developments In sight for the 
people, not the trusts — The South may thus prevent disastrous floods — May pro- 
mote drainage of wet lands, irrigation of dry lands — Each State Is aided In de- 
veloping its water powers and other resources — How every Southern State may 
•cooperate with Nation in this wise development. 

The matter referred to is, in full, as follows : 

[From the New England Homestead, Feb, 22, 1913.] 

•GOOD AND BAD ACTION BY THE UNITED STATES SENATE IN THE WINDSOR LOCKS DAM 

BILL. 

All persons engaged In the business of transmitting hydroelectric power be- 
tween the States are common carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Borah amendment to this effect was unanimously adopted by tlie 
United States Senate February 17, when it passed the Windsor Locks dam biU. 

The Jones amendment was also adopted without objection. It provides that 
the franchise shall be forfeited If the Connecticut River Co. shall In anj' way 
become a part of a combination In the form of an unlawful trust or enter Into 
any contract or conspiracy in restrain of trade. 

The Cummins amendment was adopted, striking out the provisions providing 
for compensation upon termination of franchise. In place thereof was substi- 
tuted language to the effect that the Federal Government should take over the 
property at the end of 50 years. 

The two amendments first named are excellent. They will doubtless be Incor- 
porated in all Federal water-power franchises hereafter. They are right in line 
with all that the New England Homestead has been fighting for. 

The Senate went dead wrong In voting, 74 to 12, to sarlke out from the bill 
the provision that the Federal Government may Impose a reasonable charge for 
the use of the w^ater powder In this navigable stream. It Is this provision that 
■expresses the principle of Federal control over navigable waters and Federal 
<!onservation of all natural resources owned or controlled by the National Gov- 
•ernment. This principle is the right one. It must and shall prevail. The oppo- 
sition to It Is based on a mlsconcention of State rights. 

The water In the Connecticut River from New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts, under this States-right theory, has no " right " to overflow the 
river's banks and do damage In the State of Connecticut. The Mississippi has 
no *' right " to break the levees and do vast damage by flooding the valuable 
lands of Mississippi and Louisiana. How absurd such a contention ! 

The legal, ethical, moral, political, economic, and social justice to all the 
people all the time of Federal control of navigable Interstate streams is abso- 
lutely unquestionable. It should be passed upon as a finality by the Supreme 
Court. 

The Windsor Locks Dam bill probably will not be acted upon in the House 
t)efore Congress adjourns March 4. This is just as well. It will give the new 
administration the full duty of setting forth its policy toward conservation. 
Certain It Is that the American people will permit no backward step whereby 
their priceless heritage of flowing waters and of forests and mines in the public 
domain shall continue to be expiolte<l by the few at the expense of the many, 
for not only present but of future generations. 

Meanwhile the action of the Federal Senate makes It doubly imperative that 
each State legislature take prompt and adequate action to wisely conserve the 
public welfare within the limits of the respective States regarding the utiliza- 
tion of all forms of natural resources within the respective States. 
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[From Southern Farming, Feb. 8, 1913.] 

WATEB POWER AND THE PUBLIC — HARNESS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER SYSTEM — HOW 
THE NATION CAN DO IT — ^BENEFITS TO EVERY STATE — ^THE HYDROELECTRIC TRUST 
BROUGHT TO ITS KNEES — NO CONFLICT BETWEEN NATION AND STATE — ^A REVOLU- 
TION IN RAILROAD AND WATEB TRANSPORTATION — MARVELOUS DEVEDOPMENTS IN 
SIGHT FOR THE PEOPLE, NOT THE TRUSTS — THE SOUTH MAY THUS PREVENT DIS- 
ASTROUS FLOOD — MAY PROMOTE DRAINAGE OF WET LAND, IRRIGATION OF DRY 
LANDS — EACH STATE IS AIDED IN DEVELOPING ITS WATER POWERS AND OTHER 
RESOL^SES — HOW EVERY SOUTHERN STATE MAY COOPERATE WITH NATION IN THIS 
WISE DEVELOPMENT. 

[By Herbert Myric, president Orange Judd Co.] 

[Interests allied with the so-called Hydroelectric Trust already monoipolize 
too much of the water powers of the United States. During the past year 
these Interests have sought to get control of the power in the Connecticut River 
at Windsor Locks, Conn. They propose to enlarge the old dam there, so as to 
generate more power. In doing this navigation would be made pssible by a 
canal and locks around the dam. 

[At first the trust wanted to " swipe the whole thing." When the scheme 
was relentlessly exposed by the Orange Judd*s eastern weekly, the New Eng- 
land Homestead, the trust began to modify its demands. It finally agreed to 
build the lock and canal at a cost of nearly $500,000 and forever maintain the 
same for free navigation. For the desired privilege the trust agrees to pay 
whatever rental the Federal Government may impose for the use of the water 
of this navigable stream. 

[Finding that there was danger of opposition to the bill in Congress from ex- 
treme States* rights advocates, the trust now apparently agrees not to attempt 
to issue stocks or bonds in excess of the actual cash investment. It agrees to be 
satisfied with 8 per cent thereon. It agrees that any profits above that reason- 
able figure shall be shared with the Government in Increasing ratio. 

[Thus for the first time In American history It looks like the people's interests 
are adequately safeguarded and a precedent established that should forever 
Insure that policy. To make assurance doubly sure, I have advocated that no 
loophole be left for a twilight zone between Nation and State by so amending 
the bill that the State reserve full supervision over the corporation, including 
the right to expropriate its property when the State wishes to assume a 
monopoly of the generation and distribution of water power. 

[In a letter to Hon. John H. Bankhead, Senator from Alabama, who with 
other Senators, Including Mr. Nelson, of Minnesota, oppose the measure from 
an extreme view of State rights, I wrote, Jan. 27, 1913, as follows:] 

NO CONFLICT BETWEEN STATE AND NATION. 

There is no necessary conflict in hydroelectric development between Nation 
and State. Let them cooperate under a definite plan, and in the course of one 
or two decades you will see a development of hydroelectric energy, with corre- 
sponding material prosperity and progress in civilization, transcending the 
imagination. Each State has everything to gain and absolutely nothing to lose 
through such cooperation. 

Take the whole Mississippi River system, for Instance. So far as it Is navi- 
gable the Nation owns its bed and its waters; above the navigable point the 
Nation also has rights, but in no case may any of these rights be exercised to 
the detriment of any State. 

OUR PLAN— ONE AUTHORITY. 

The utilization of the flowing waters of the Mississippi system in the Interest 
of all the people all the time may be attained only under national control of the 
main arteries. 

Under such undivided authority one comprehensive plan will make it possible 
to store up the flood waters in the head reaches and thus prevent disastrous 
floods which now annually occure over vast sections of many States. 

The stored water, after generating power, will be available for irrigation, or 
that power may pump water upon areas not otherwise Irrigable, or may pump 
water away from irrigated lands not threatened by oversaturatlon. 
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The stored waters, transformed into electric energy or white coal, will fur- 
nish heat, light, and power at low cost for every purpose. But those low prices 
will be sufficient to pay for maintenance and extensions, interest, and sinking 
fund. After the construction expense thus shall have been met, prices may be 
still further reduced. 

This is in marked contrast to the present saturnalia of overcapitalization prac- 
ticed by the Water-Power Trust, whereby it seeks to fasten upon the people for 
all time charges for hydroelectric energy sufficient to support "securities" 
representing from two to five times the actual cost of the development. 

MAKE WATER PAY FOB IT ALL. 

The revenue from the publicly-owned power plants would be sufficient to 
vastly improve the navigability of every river In the Grand Basin. 

In periods of drought the stored flood waters would be let out to maintain 
navigation and sanitary flushing of the rlver-dralnage system. 

On the other hand, by preventing floods the problem Is vastly simplified of 
draining the present great extent of marshes and swamps. 

TRULY A NATIONAL PROBLEM. 

Thus the problem Is national In every respect. 

It directly and vitally concerns every State between New England and Cali- 
fornia, especially every Southern State, the central West, and the Northwest. 

Each and all may profit hugely by the carrying out of this policy along lines 
of broadest patriotism, constructive englneeering, honest financiering, and 
economical administration. 

A SELF-SUPPORTING PROPOSITION. 

By this national system for the national development of our flowing waters 
the whole situation Is transformed. 

Instead of squandering vast appropriations in inefficient work upon river 
and harbor improvement we will now make the flowing waters earn money 
enough to efficiently utilize the unrivale<l possibilities of our rivers as sources 
of power,, heat, and light, as well as of transportation. Irrigation, and drainage. 

No longer will floocls harass and destroy. 

No more will alternate drought and flood menace the health or the wealth of 
our people. 

And the Hydroelectric Trust no longer will have the public at its mercy. 

EACH STATE AIDED. 

And the beauty of such national policy Is that without infringing upon the 
rights or duties of any sovereign State it becomes possible for each State like- 
wise to encourage the development of the hydroelectric resources in the many 
smaller rivers within the respective States. 

I would go further and have each State own and control, develop, and operate 
the flowing waters therein. Public ownership of waterworks by cities and 
towns has long been successful. The application of the same policy to the 
States and upon interstate and navigable rivers to the Nation Is a logical 
development. 

Yet there are two sides to State versus corporate power plants. And If State 
or Nation will not itself develop its hydroelectric resources corporate capital 
should be encouraged so to do. 

PREVENT A CONTINUANCE OF THE PRESENT SATURNALIA OF OVERCAPITALIZATION. 

But right at this point we come squarely to the parting of the ways. 

The so-called Hydroelectric Trust not only presumes to be more capable of 
developing water power, but by virtue thereof has assumed a sort of "divine 
right" to Indulge In what I have termed a "veritable saturnalia of overcapi- 
talization." 

AND that's JUST WHAT'S THE MATTER. 

In this respect It Is a contest on the part of the Hydroelectric Trust for 
untold millions of unearned profits. 
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While the people, the States, and the Nation wish to so protect their own 
interest*? that, after insuring a fair return upon tlie capital actually invested, 
our flowing waters shall ever be servants, and not masters, of the people. 

This principle of limiting the issue of securities to the actual cash invested 
or of limiting the returns upon such capital to a reasonable figure and then 
dividing any excess profits with the public, seems to be established, in the 
Windsor Locks Dam bill. 

The same principle is enforced upon the Montana Power Co. in the franchise 
recently granted its transmission lines over public land for electrifying a west- 
ern railroad. In other words, the Hydroelectric Trust admits defeat when it 
geU up against Uncle Sam. 

OUR SOUTHEKN STATES 

will benefit even more than other regions. The Mississippi will no longer inun- 
date vast reaches of valuable lands when this plan is carried out. The saving 
of life, health, and property, the insurance against floods, will alone equal a 
mi^ificent return uix>n the entire cost of the whole scheme of harnessing the 
mighty river. 

SAILBOAD TRANSFORMATION COMING. 

Another economic development is coming, which vitally reenforces the funda- 
mental wisdom of the above view : 

Ere many years there will be at the mouth of every coal mine — anthracite, 
bituminous, or lignite — great producer-gas plants. The coal will be dumped 
directly into them, and the resulting energy, in the form of electric juice, will 
be transmitted by wire. 

This will also revolutionize the whole problem of transportation by rail. 

Having no more coal traffic, railroads and their terminals will be able to ade- 
quately care for the coming vast development of other traflftc, without requiring 
enlargements and expenditures so great as to be impracticable. 

THE people's interests CONSERVED. 

Then the energy obtained from black coal will have to compete with energy 
from the flowing water. Thus the people for all time will be sure of getting 
power at reasonable cost. 

The Coal Trust, which even the United States Supreme Court has not been 
able to break down, will have met its Waterloo. 

The railroad problem will be much easier of settlement 

Agriculture, industry, and civilization will advance upon a scale commensur- 
ate with the resources and genius of the American people. 

Mr. Newlands. I commend this article in a southern paper to the 
Representatives from the lower Mississippi, who have stood watch 
upon the meager appropriations given to them for that short reach, 
and whose vision as yet has not extended to such an enlargement of 
the Nation's operations regarding the waters of the country as to 
embrace the entire Nation. 

I also wish to call attention to an article written by Mr. A. L. 
Crocker, who is the chief of the Minnesota water commission, a com- 
mission organized in that State not only for local work but for coop- 
eration with the Nation in a full development of our waterways. 
I shall ask to insert this and some editorials I have here in the 
Record. 

The Presiding Officer. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Newlands. I will simply read the heading, which indicates its 
subject : 

'^ Waterways plan finally evolved. Scheme submitted for improve- 
ment of Mississippi from Minnesota to Gulf. Legislature urged to 
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act. Argued Federal Government and States along river should 
cooperate to finance movement." 
Mr. Crocker says in a forceful sentence: 

The cry is now going up in many directions that there must be cooperation 
between the Federal and State Governments to cure this evil, It must be done. 
It can't be neglected. The evil will grow worse and worse, and It has become 
unendurable. 

" But In curing the flood evil other and immense benefits follow. Health Is 
promoted ; a steady supply is furnished the water powers ; and wherever navi- 
gation exists the stream regulation is of the highest importance. No State 
needs a State policy in managing its waters more than Minnesota, and yet its 
importance is not generally appreciated. 

The matter referred to is in full, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Journal, Feb. 3, 1013.] 

STATE BLAMED FOB DAMAGE BY WATER — MISMANAGEMENT IS W0B8E THAN THAT OF 

LANDS, SAYS A. L. CBOCKER. 

The State's loss by careless handling of State lands, estimated at more than 
$7,000,000 by Attorney General L. A. Smith, In a recent talk before a legisla- 
tive committee, is exceeded by the damage from bad management of water, 
according to A. L. Crocker, of Minneapolis, chairman of the State waterways 
commission. "One of the State's mineral properties, which the State let go 
for a song, after being warned by the State geologist, is worth $12,000,000," 
said Mr. Crocker to-day. " What is true of State farm lands and State timber 
and State iron is also true of the State's asset, water, which New York pro- 
nounces the greatest in value next to the soil of the State. 

"All over Europe, Canada, and in many of the States in this country, from 
Maine to California, the hitherto neglected asset, water. Is now being actively 
considered. Minnesota has not started. It has no policy. At this session of 
the legislature one should be ontere<l on. Here In Minnesota and all over the 
world the damage by floods has loomed Into vast and ever-growing importance. 
Last year the loss in the lower Mississippi Valley was $100,000,000, and again 
this year another terrific flood is raging. The direct losses we read of do 
not cover the damage done, for the subsequent losses in short crops and the 
deterrent effect on capital seeking investment swell the total far higher. On 
the Ohio and Sacramento Rivers, and indeed all over the world, the annual 
loss from floods Is collossal. Right here In Minnesota in 3 years out of 15 
there was a $1,000,000 flood loss in the Minnesota Valley followed by a typhoid 
epidemic. Of the 50,000,000 acres comprised In Minnesota a vast area Is 
swamp, which is rapidly being dralnetl, and when drained there will be nothing 
to prevent the rapid run-off of the flood water followed by devastation and 
sickness and a lack of water for wajter power and navigation. In New York 
they estimate the annual loss from typhoid — ^whlch can be prevented by a 
State administration of Its waters — at $8,000,000. 

" By contrast the report comes from Budapest that remedial hydraulic meas- 
ures Instituted In Hungary Increased the national wealth $487,000,000. The area 
drained by the Mississippi equals that of Austria. Germany, France, Holland, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Norway, and Great Britain combined, and when this 
area, 41 per cent of the United States, goes on a flood at one time no levees 
on the lower river can stand the strain. There must be an alternative, and 
the only one is that of impounding the flood waters at their source. The cry 
is now going up in many directions there must be cooperatiofi betiveen the 
Federal and State Oovem-ments to cure this evil. It mast be done. It can't 
be neglected. The evil will grow worse and worse and it has become unen- 
durable. 

" But in curing the flood evil other and immense benefits follow. Health Is 
promoted, a steady supply Is furnished the water powers, and wherever navi- 
gation exists the stream regulation is of the highest Importance. No State 
needs a State policy In managing its waters more than Minnesota, and yet its 
importance is not generally appreciated." 
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[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, Feb. 27, 1911.] 

WATERWAYS PIAN FINALLY EVOLVED— SCHEME SUBMITTED FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
MISSISSIPPI FROM MINNESOTA TO GULF — LEGISLATURE URGED TO ACT — ^ARGUED 
FEDERAL GOVERN l^ENT AND STATES ALONG RIVER SHOULD COOPERATE TO FINANCE 
MOVEMENT. 

To the Pioneer Press: In view of several partial statements which have 
appeared recently, and in view of the importance of the subject of State water- 
way and water-power legislation while this legislature is in session, I ask 
permission to make a further vii\ fuller presentation of the subject than has 
yet appeared in print. 

Gov. Eberhart has started a movement for the public benefit that should 
bring him lasting fame as its real and far-reaching merits shall appear. It is 
up to this legislature to see properly and grasp by legislation the great oppor- 
tunities which offer themselves now, but which have in part escaped and which 
will rapidly disappear altogether and forever if not seized without further 
<1elay. That would be a calamity not only to the State of Minnesota, but to 
the entire Northwest and to the entire Mississippi Valley south of us. 

IMPORTANCE OF MINNESOTA. 

In this whole combination Minnesota occupies in importance that position 
which a keystone does to an arch. As our forests are cut off and our vast 
swamps are drained the sprinkle of disaster which already depresses the Min- 
nesota Valley will become the raging storm, and the only way to cure per- 
manently the flood evil is by replacing the natural swamp and timber sponges 
by artificial reservoirs to impound the fioods of spring, releasing the gradually 
later. In doing this great water powers will be created, as will canals or cheap 
water roads over the State, free to the farmer and the manfacturer. This means 
redemption of the waste places of the States, the peopling of those portions 
now wilderness, an increase in land values, new towns, new electric roads 
pridlronlng the whole State until the 2.000,000 persons now dwelling in the 
State become, perhaps, twice that number. 

WOULD DRAW MANUFACTURING. 

These new water powers all over the State will Inevitably draw manufactur- 
ing. The wool of Montana now passing through us to Boston should be 
stopped here, financed, manufactured, and distributed from here. Following 
the first steel plant, now under construction at Duluth, there should be others, 
and on the great water powers near there a host of secondary Iron and steel 
manufactories should spring up. 

The old theory of Iron manufacturing has been that the ore went to the fuel, 
but the practice of taking Minnesota ore to Pennsylvania to the coal is now be- 
ing reverse<l by reason of the cheap freights on the Great Lakes on coal coming 
to the ore district. Cheap water transportation on the Lakes is bringing the 
steel manufacturing to Minnesota, and the market for iron and irteel is moving 
west and can be supplied cheaply from Minnesota. 

This argument or cheap water carriage for the benefit of Minnesota I will 
now apply to the Mississippi River. The great storage of fiood waters will in- 
crease the low- water navigation on the Mississippi River as far down as Keokuk, 
and according to good authorities as far as St. Louis. On high authority — ^a 
United States engineer of many years* experience on this end of the river — it 
is said, \vith the reservoirs i)ossible of construction In Minnesota, a minimum 
water channel of 12 feet can be maintained down to Prescott, and if the same 
reservoir work is continued down, from 12i to 15 feet low-water channel can 
be had. But dead low water exists for a short time only, and a much higher 
staj^e may be expected for much of the navigation season. 

FREIGHT CARRIED ON RHINE. 

What this may mean can be estimated when we consider that the Rhine, on a 
maximum depth of 9 feet, and from that to less than half that, carries annually 
25.000,000 tons. Thus Minnesota is seen to occupy the unique stragetic position, 
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the key, so to speak, to trade and manufacturing afforded by Its location at 
the northwest corner formed by the Great Lakes water system to the east and 
the Mississippi River for 1,800 miles to tlie south. 

And from this angle, from Minnesota, radiates he vast system of railroads over 
the great Northwest. 

Such a combination of advantages is rare, if not unknown, in any other 
country. Neither the Northwest nor the Mississippi Valley has done more thaa 
begin to grow, and with the coming inevitable growth queenly Minnesota will 
come into her own, if only the lawnnakers of this legislature see and act in ac- 
cordance with the necessities of the movement. 

WHAT CHICAGO HAS DONE. 

From Chicago via the Illinois River to the Mississippi River near St. Lou^ 
and down to the Gulf an improved river is planned for a depth of from 14 to 
20 feet Chicago has spent ^60,000.000 to build the upper end and the Statfr 
of Illinois has amended its constitution and has bonded Itself for $22,000,000 
with which to carry on the work within its own borders. 

SINISTER MOVEMENT SEEN. 

Right here I want to call the attention of our legislature to a sinister move- 
ment, and one which is threatening and may strangle development in our great 
State, the Northwest, and the Mississippi Valley to the infinite loss of all, 
unless our present legislature acts to prevent it. 

Just below Chicago on this great $60,000,000 canal an ostensible electric light 
company has got a grip that threatens that whole scheme of navigation from 
Chicago dow^n. The State of Illinois is now in the midst of a life-and-death 
fight against this octopus, which nobody for a moment thinks is a genuine light- 
ing company. Its control and animus Is in Wall Street, and the same genius 
for evil is now seeking under cover, of course, to get hold of our Minnesota 
Valley and our high-dam water power between the cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. It is a movement, smooth as oil and deadly as a vi|)er, that should 
be scotched now by this legislature in the interest of the public welfara No- 
powers should be granted by this legislature or by Congress which in any 
way may obstruct what the State of Minnesota may want to do. This is ordi- 
nary common sense and business prudence and requires no argument 

DEVELOPMENT DEMANDED. 

Coming back to the river and the deep-water channel from Chicago to the 
Gulf, the whole Mississippi Valley wants our end, from the Missouri River to 
Minneapolis and up through the State, developed to the utmost. I am now In 
correspondence with men of large affairs, covering the entire Mississippi Valley 
to the Gulf, w-ho propo.se to form a united movement on the part of the Missis- 
sippi Valley States to work for a complete and harmonious channels improve- 
ment from the Gulf of Mexico up and Into Minnesota, and I am receiving strong 
assurances of intelligent, sympathetic interest, a recognition of the sense and 
reasonableness of the plan, and a willingness and readiness to enter upon it 

WHAT IS INVOLVED. 

Just a brief mention of what Is involved. The work is naturally divided Into 
three parts. From the mouth of the Missouri River, where a vast amount of 
sand and earth enters the Mississippi, for many hundred miles to Louisiana,, 
where the deep, still water from the Gulf begins, the problem is one of bank 
dikes to prevent flood and a scouring and digging out of the sand bars which 
pile up between the long, deep pools. From the Missouri River to Minneapolis 
the river is gentle in its flow, having a fall of only about 7 Inches to the mile, 
except at the two points where the earth's crust is broken, making rapids at 
Keokuk and Rock Island. The extremes between flood and low water on this 
river are only 20 feet apart, while on the Ohio River they are 70 feet. With 
the channel once fence<l in by lock and wing dams and bank protec*tion, as Is 
now being done by the Federal Government, there remains only to be added the 
possible reservoir construction for increasing the low- water flow. 
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FOBSnnLTTY OF BE8KBV0IB8. 

Lyman E. Cooley, engineer of the Chicago Canal, writes me that while investi- 
nating the possibilities of the Keokuk Dam he estimated that a limited reservoir 
<x)nstniction above that point would increase the river flow 60 per cent as far 
do\ni as Keokuk and that the most of such reservoir work would be up here in 
Minnesota. This possible reservoir development being mostly in Minnesota, it 
can only be done by the State of Minnesota, though its benefits to the whole 
river below and to all those States are clearly seen and desired by the whole 
Mississippi Valley. I therefore count confidently on the support of them all to 
the granting to the State of Minnesota of the 1,500,000 acres of Government 
land still remaining within the borders of the State, which could then be used 
as the basis for a State bond issue with which to do this comprehensive State 
reservoir work. These lands are to-day of little value. As drainage progresses 
and the State fills up they will become more and more valuable and can be sold 
as seems best until all are disposed of, the proceeds to go into a sinking fund 
with which to retire the issue of State bonds, say, in 40 or 50 years. 

MEANS AN AMENDMENT. 

Of course this means an amendment to our State constitution, as was accom- 
plished in Illinois and has been done in other States. In addition, the State 
fibould be able to buy from the United States Government, at cost, the high dam 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis. This is estimated to cost less than $1,500,000. 
It will produce a minimum revenue which, called 5 per cent interest, would 
represent an investment of $7,500,000, and really much more, as I am only using 
minimum figures to make my argument safe. This would permit the State to 
issue bonds enough to pay for the dam and a large amount more, the latter being 
nseil to begin work on other dams, say, in the Minnesota Valley. The lands 
and the dam should permit a maximum State bond issue of $20,000,000, only to 
be issued piecemeal and strung along for years. Then, based on new water 
pr)wer created, as in New York States other State bonds could be issued, so 
gaining enough funds to do all possible State reservoir building at no cost to 
anyone, simply using the State credit as a safe asset that will pay the cost of 
construction and then be left In State ownership forever afterwards to yield a 
State revenue with which to cut down State taxation. 

PROPOSITION IS COMMENpED. 

• 

I have studied this project for years. I have put it up to the best men I can 
find— United States engineers, large capitalists, here and elsewhere, political 
leaders here, in Washington, and down the whole Mississippi Valley — and I 
fiaTB yet to find a single one who says it is impracticable or unreasonable. On 
the contrary, I have never failed to receive the indorsement of these men. As 
a loyal citizen of Minnesota, as a member of the waterways commission ap- 
pointed by Gov. Bberhart to investigate and recommend measures and ways and 
means, I now submit the plan for the thoughtful and honest consideration of 
the Legislature and by the people of Minnesota. 

BILLS BEFORE LEGISLATURE. 

Two bills introduced by Hon. L. C. Spooner are now before the legislature. 
One calls for the creation of a State water-supply commission to care for the 
water interests of the State; and if ever any State needed competent, honest 
servants, Minnesota needs them now in the promotion of this enterprise. 

The second bill calls for funds to take an engineering inventory of the State's 
assets in water resources. The sum is far too small, but it will make a start. 

Canada shames us all in her large intelligence in such matters and in the 
settlement of her cheap lands. She is getting the settlers who ought to locate 
in this State, and she has just paid $75,000 for an engineering investigation of 
the proposed wateway from Lake Superior to the Ottawa River. 

When our next legislature meets two years hence we should be prepared to 
offer that body the facts regarding our State water assets, with recommenda- 
tion as to the proper action to take, such as a possible constitutional amendment 
permitting an issue of construction bonds. We ought to have things ready in 
Congress for turning over to the State the Government lands and the high dam, 
as already Indicated. Meanwhile we should keep every predatory and hostile 
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Interest from securing a strangle hold on any stream or dam or reservoir site 
that the State might possihly want Any water commission that may be 
created cnn not hope to more than make a beginning in the next two years, and 
I hope this legislature will appoint one of its number as the accredited repre- 
sentative of the State to cooperate with the water commission, If such be cre- 
ated, this representation to treat also with the various States and interests in 
the Mississippi Valley and with the President of the United States and Congress 
as shall be necessary. 

The man to be selected for this important duty should have a broad, con- 
structive grasp of the whole proposition. He should be a man of recognized 
Integrity and unfaltering purpose, equipped with a personality and power of 
presentation of the subject that shall carry weight. 

A. L. Cbockeb. 

Minneapolis. 



[From the New Orleans Item.] 
THE LEVEES AND THE BIVEB. 

What has happened at Beulah, what Is threatened at Filters Point, what may 
come at Alsatla or Hymella or Panther Forest or above Morganza, If the river 
continues to rise, is irrefutable evidence that the " levees-only " method of 
handling the problem of the Mississippi Valley is pitifully inadequate and 
futile. 

What certain sage engineers have said about the impossibility of doing any- 
thing else to regulate floods save building levees will not be accepted without 
question by the people endangered. It is of too recent occurrence that learned 
gentlemen of the engineering profession staked their reputations that the Pan- 
ama Canal could not be built In the exact way and manner in which it has 
been built, and that other learned gentlemen said that neither the Chagres In 
Panama nor the Nile in Africa could ever be " controlled." 

What has been proven possible in one watershed would seem to the layman's 
mind possible in another, when the only fundamental difference is in magni- 
tude, especially in this day when magnitude of any material problem has ceased 
to awe. 

People along the Mississippi flood frontage remember that the record-break- 
ing, levee-smashing water of 1912 came only from some of the lower rivers 
plus a torrent from the Ohio. .They wonder in fear what would happen If, as 
is entirely possible, the Missouri, the upper Mississippi, and the Ohio should 
happen to be exceptionally high at the same time that the lower basins were 
already fllled. 

What Is needed Is an Impartial survey of the whole great Interrelated ques- 
tion of water conservation, irrigation, and reclamation, transportation mainte- 
nance, and flood prevention from the headwaters to the jetties; decision upon 
an inclusive program covering every phase; and the adoption of that program 
and provision for it as a whole, just as the construction of the Panama Canal 
was planned, adopted, and provided for in Its entirety. 

The Federal Government Is the only agency capable of doing this. 

The people of the valley who fail to see beyond the tops of their levees and 
who fear " invasion of States' rights " are blindly ignorant of their own inter- 
ests, forgetful of the interests of millions of others who live elsewhere in the 
vast watershed of the Mississippi Valley. 

The " problem bt the valley," extending in its various phases over 28 States 
and affecting over 50,000,000 people. Is one and the greatest of the many prob- 
lems which transcend in moment and in scope the capacities or the powers of 
Individual States. 



[From the National Rcclamalion ABSOciatlon, New Orleans.] 

FLOOD PREVENTION. 

In its issue of February 1, 1913, the Los Angeles Tribune prints the following 
editorial : 

"ANOTHER 0B.JECT LESSON OF FEARFUL COST. 

"That the people of the Mississippi Valley should again be suffering per- 
sonal distress and enormous loss from floods within a year of a former catas- 
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tropbe is reason for serious reflection on tlie American way of despoiling tlie 
country of natural resources without concern for results, and trusting to luck 
for ahsolution from the logical results of such folly. 

"One generation is now paying fearfully for the denuding of the watersheds 
along the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers. Yet so slow is humanity 
to learn the real lessons of experience that it can not be predicted when the 
scientific and frugal methods of prevention will take the place of profligacy, 
with real river protection and improvement. 

*'Accrding to figures compiled by Hubert Fuller and published in the North 
American Review, the Government has spent more than $90,000,000 for the 
'improvement * of the great stream that is now an annual menace. The 
result is that * it costs the United States $20 for every ton of freight carried ' 
on the three great streams of the Middle West, figuring in the expense the 
interest on the investment. 

"We are having a terrible object lesson on the evils of tlie pork barrel 
\\ hereby millions are taken out of the National Treasury and spent with the 
abandon of the drunken sailor on our waterways, big and little, for the political 
l)enefit of Members of CJongress. After two floods of such stupendous harm 
in the Mississippi Valley it should not be necessary to argue much for the New- 
lands bill, which proposes to harness the headwaters of America's great 
streams." 

Mr. Newlands. These editorials, coming from New England, the 
South, and the Pacific coast, indicate how general the expression is 
in favor of big and comprehensive National and State action. 

Here we find the people upon the tributaries and source streams of 
the Mississippi moving. At Pittsburgh, where they suffer annually a 
loss aggregating from three to five million dollars from the floods, 
they appointed what is called the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, for 
the purpose of looking into this matter, and appropriated $100,000 
for surveys and plans. They appreciate the importance of this ques- 
tion. That commission has passed resolutions commendatory of this 
bill. The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce has passed similar reso- 
lutions. Everywhere along the line you will find a demand for the 
conservation of the waters as the most valuable asset of the Nation ; 
a demand for teamwork upon the part of the Nation and the States, 
a demand for teamwork upon the part of the scientific services that 
are now, in a detached and separated way, working upon our rivers; 
a demand for large appropriations; a demand for continuous work. 

Why is it that our southern friends have not come into this move- 
ment with the vigor that usually characterizes them? I am at a loss 
to understand. Our Southern States are either traversed by the 
greatest of our rivers or are the sources of more rivers than any other 
portion of our country. There is no part of the United States that 
would benefit so much from the cooperation of rail and boat as will 
our Southern States, with their numerous rivers, arms of the sea, and 
the Gulf; with their splendid harbors, with their magnificent climate, 
with their extraordinary capacity for production; and yet there is 
more inertia upon this subject displayed bv the Representatives of 
the South than by the Representatives oi any other part of the 
country. 

I have been unable to understand it, unless it is that so large a 
portion of the existing expenditures upon our rivers is made in the 
Southern States that they are unwilling to disturb that system, and 
that they are fearful of contemplating a great and efiicient system 
that, in the end, will do much more effective work, lest their pending 
operations be temporarily disturbed. They must be pleased with the 
individual-project system, which makes each individual Congress- 
man the arbiter of his own district, the controlling power as to 
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whether or not appropriations shall come to that district. Such a 
condition as that has a subtle influence upon judgment and upon 
action. It is a part of the old spoils system that prevailed for so 
long to the injury of the country and the injury of the administra- 
tion of its offices, which was continued as regards projects in water- 
ways and public buillings, and which is only ^adually yielding to 
better methods as the result of scientific legislation. 

But I think if our Southern Representatives will go and test the 
sources of political power, the people themselves, they will find 
among them a general demand for a revolution of the existing 
system. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smith] will recall that 
some three or four years ago it was my privilege to address the com- 
bined boards of trade of Georgia at an immense banquet given in 
Atlanta, at which the Senator, then the governor of the State, was 
present. I think the Senator will bear witness with me to the fact 
that not only was extraordinary interest manifested in the scheme of 
National development and National and State cooperation that was 
then discussed, but that there was an enthusiastic expression of favor 
regarding it. Wherever in the South nonpolitical gatherings are 
held — ^the meetings of the Southern Commercial Congress, the meet- 
ings of the Southern Reclamation Association of Louisiana, water- 
way conventions at Memphis, and elsewhere — ^you find the most en- 
thusiastic expressions in favor of this policy. You will 6nd to-day 
the two leading newspapers of New Orleans, the Item and the 
Picayune, advocating it. You will find the Progressive Union of 
New Orleans, a neat conmiercial organization established for the 
advancement of the interests of the South, in favor of it. You will 
find the Reclamation Association of that State in favor of it, and 
you will find them all condemnatory of the narrow spirit of some 
southern statesman that insists simply upon a vision confined to the 
lower Mississippi and disregards the national aspirations upon this 
subject. 

This movement is now being, I may say, in a measure directed 
and led by Mr. George M. Maxwell, formerly an able and distin- 
guished lawyer of California, who became so mterested in the ques- 
tion of irrigation that he abandoned his practice and devoted entirely 
seven or eight years of his life to the active propaganda for its 
advancement. He was the head of the executive committee of the 
Irrigation Association, and for years, both in the public press and 
upon the platform, was the strong advocate of western sentiment 
upon this subject. Led by his study of that subject to the conviction 
that irrigation was only a part of the water question, and a small 
part, and that the proper development of our water resources in- 
volved teamwork between the Nation and the States and the develop- 
ment of all related uses of water in the advancement of wealth and 
prosperity, he has taken up this propaganda. He was chosen as 
chief of the executive committee or the Pittsburgh Flood Commis- 
sion ; he has been chosen as the chief of the executive committee of 
the Louisiana Reclamation Service or Union; he has been chosen as 
a representative of the leading waterway association on the Pacific 
coast, where his influence has always been potent for wise measures. 
He is to-day conducting a propaganda at New Orleans, supplying 
all the various communities with literature upon this subject, almost 
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suffering at times from pecuniary distress as the result of his disin- 
terested labors. 

I have received a telegram from Mr. Maxwell expressing his 
inability to be here at this important time, and expressing the hope 
that in my eagerness to secure action now I will not accept partial 
results by way of amendment ; that the thing to do is to fight tor the 
river-regulation bill as drawn; and that if that fight is conducted 
earnestly and consistently victory will soon be our reward. Ani- 
mated by the suggestion, I have not viewed with hospitality the 
various suggestions that have been made by my colleagues upon this 
floor that I should narrow the operation of this measure by resorting 
to some temporary expedient. 

We have been for 100 years pursuing this question; we have the 
accumulated experience of engineers, constructors, and publicists 
upon it; we have a universal public sentiment. It is true that the 
Committee on Commerce accepted a part of an amendment which I 
offered, which you will find in the bill, and with which they propose 
to satisfy me, but I am not satisfied. It is true that appeals have been 
made to me not to imperil the passage of the pending bill by long 
discussion in the closing hours. I am not insensible to that appeal, 
but the time will come, unless some action is taken, when upon the 
river and harbor bill the representatives of regions other than the 
lower Mississippi Valley will see to it that this is planned and con- 
ducted as a great national and interstate enterprise, and they will, at 
the risk of imperiling and destroying this insufficient legislation, 
which parties interested have been building up, insist upon large 
national and interstate plans and works under the cooperative meth- 
ods for which my river-regulation bill calls. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I offer an amendment regarding 
the river-regulation board. I ask that it be read and that the question 
of its order be submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, instead of offerinjj the amendment 
which I before offered and requested that the question be submitted 
to the Senate as to its being in order, I offer a condensed statement, 
which at present proposes to make no appropriation beyond the 
expenses of investigation and plans, providing $500,000 for such 
investigation and plans, but providing that the plans shall be made 
in such a way as to involve an ei^penditure of $50,000,000 annually, 
commencing on the completion of the Panama Canal and extending 
over a period of 10 years. 

I will ask the Secretary to read the amendment which I send to the 
desk. I will state that the amendment is on the desks of Senators, 
having recently been printed. 

The President pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert the following: 

A commission, to be known as tl)e river regulation commission, consisting of 
tlie Secretary of War, tlie Secretary of tiie Interior, tlie Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, tlie Secretary of Commerce and Labor, two Members of tlie Senate, to be 
selected by the President of the Senate, and two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be selected by the Speaker, is hereby created and authorized 

7543^—17 12 
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to bring Into coordination and cooperation with the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army the other scientific or constructive services of the United States that re- 
late to the study, development, and control of waterways and water resources 
and subjects related thereto, and to the development and regulation of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, with a view to uniting such services through a 
board or boards in investigating questions relating to the development, im- 
provement, regulation, and control of navigation as a part of interstate and 
foreign commerce, including therein the related questions of Irrigation, forestry 
Bwamp-land reclamation, clarification of streams, regulation of flow, control of 
floods, utilization of water jjower, prevention of soil waste, cooperation of rail- 
ways and waterways, and promotion of transfer facilities and sites, and in 
forming comprehensive plans for the development of the waterways and water 
resources of the country for every useful purpose by cooperation between the 
United States and the several States, municipalities, communities, corporations, 
and individuals within the Jurisdiction, powers, and rights of each, respectively, 
and with a view to assigning to the United States such portion of such develop- 
ment, promotion, regulation, and control as can be properly undertaken by the 
United States by virtue of its power to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce and by reason of its proprietary interest in the public domain, and to the 
States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and individuals such portion 
as properly belongs to their jurisdiction, rights, and interests, and with a view 
to properly apportioning costs and beneflts, and with a view to so uniting the 
plans and works of the United States within its jurisdiction, and of the States 
and municipalities, respectively, within their jurisdictions, and of corporations, 
communities, and individuals within their respective powers and rights, as to 
secure the highest development and utilization of the waterways and water 
resources of the United States; and such river regulation commission is au- 
thorized to appoint as members of such board or boards such engineers, trand< 
portation experts, experts in water development, and constructors of eminence 
as it may deem advisable to employ in connection with such plans. Such plans 
shall involve the expenditure by the United States of $50,000,000 annually, 
commencing on the completion of the Panama Canal and extending over a 
period of 10 years. And for the exi)enses of such organization, investigation, 
and plans the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, individually I believe that the work 
of construction should commence immediately. 

Mr. LiPPiTT. Mr. President 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LippiTT. I raise the point of order 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I did not yield to the point of order, 
though I will yield for a question. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada is eraitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I believe the time has come for 
work. I believe that it has been absolutely developed to the satis- 
faction of the entire American people that the methods that liave 
been employed for a hundred years in the regulation Jind control of 
our rivers are absolutely deficient. I believe that the publi*-* mind is 
made up that this work should proceed immediately, involving co- 
operation between the scientific services, cooperation between the 
Nation and the States, and involving an ample fund, amounting to 
at least $50,000,000 annually for a period of 10 years, chis work to 
follow and supplement the great work upon the Panama (''anil ; hut 
I find such opposition — not on the outside, but on the inside, of Con- 
gress — to entering immediately upon such constructive work Uuxt I 
yield to the demand for further information upon the subject. So I 
have condensed the legislation which I have sought upcm this su'ojei t 
in a simple -amendment, which provides for the organization of a 
river regidation commission, composed of four Secretaries in the 
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President's Cabinet — ^the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary \)f Com- 
merce and Labor — ^who have jurisdiction of the various services that 
relate in any way with water, and also two Membeis of the Senate 
and two Members of the other House, with a view to utilizing the 
services of distinguished engineers and constructors, and also with a 
view of coordinating these services in such a way as to secure com- 
prehensive plans involving this large expenditure of money within 
10 years after the completion of the Panama Canal. 

This amendment merely provides for the expenditure of only the 
moderate sum of $500,000 in the making of the plans and investiga- 
tions in order to convince Congress upon a subject concerning which 
the country is already convinced. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask a vote upon this amendment, '.vhich is 
simply a continuance of the present work of investigation going en 
under the river and harbor act, and it seems to me it is entirely 
germane. 

Mr. TowNSEND. ;Mr. President, may I ask the Senator ^»hy he 
terms it a "river regulation commission"? Is it not intended to 
cover the investigation of all waterways? 

Mr. Newlands. Of all waterways. 

Mr. Townsend. Then why use that term? 

Mr. Newlands. Of all the rivers in the country. I want to dis- 
tinguish it from harbor improvements. 

Mr. Lipprrr. I make the point of order that the amendment is gen- 
eral le^slation and not pertinent to the pending bill. 

Mr. Newlands. Well, Mr. President, if the Chair has any doubt 
upon that question, I should like to have it submitted to the Senate. 

The Pbbsidbnt pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
makes the point of order on what ground ? 

Mr. Lipprrr. That the propose damendment is general legislation 
and can not be attached to an appropriation bill. 

The President pro tempore. The Chair is constrained to sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. Newlands. I ask that the question be submitted to the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President, and I do so at the request of numerous Senators. 

The President pro tempore. The Chair is in no doubt on the 
point at all, and hence feels constrained to decide it. 

Mr. Newlands. Then I appeal from that decision, Mr. President. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? [Putting the ques- 
tion.] By the sound the " ayes " appear to have it. 

♦ ♦ 4i 4i 4i 4i ♦ 

Mr. Clapp. Mr. President, I trust the Senator will withdraw his 
appeal. It is placing Senators in a .position that is not at all pleasant. 
For one^ I am heartily in favor of his proposition. The ruling of 
the Chair, however, is so manifestly just that I should have to vote 
to sustain the ruling, and consequently apparently vote against the 
amendment. It is not a test of the strength of it, and I trust the Sen- 
ator will withdraw his appeal. 

Mr. Bristow. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Lippitt) will withdraw the point of order. It seems to 
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me that this amendment is as germane as many others that have been 
adopted, and certainly it is as much in order as many other amend- 
ments which have been passed upon. It seems to me, under the cir- 
cumstances, that the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Newlands) has a 
right to an expression of the Senate on the merits of his amendment. 
I dislike to vote to overrule the Chair, but, under the circumstances 
in which this comes before the Senate, it seems to me that, having let 
in these other amendments, it would be certainly imjust not to let this 
one in, or at least to have a vote upon it. 

Mr. Root. If he is at liberty to do so, T hope the Senator from 
Rhode Idand (Mr. Lippitt) will withdraw his point of order and let 
us have a vote. The fact is that it is apparent that the Senate is 
becoming very restive over the undue proportion of the time remain- 
ing that this river and harbor bill is taking. The various discussions 
upon it are extending so that it is going to crowd out a lot of other 
appropration bills, and that is the real trouble. I think the Senate 
will be ready to vote on this amendment promptly ; and I hope the 
Senator from Rhode Island will withdraw his point of order, with 
the understanding, which I think everybody will agree to, that we 
shall vote. 

Mr. Newlands. I should be very glad to stop further discussion 
if we could have a vote on this amendment. 

Mr. Brandegee. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Were 
the yeas an(^ nays ordered on the appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair? 

The President pro tempore. They were not. 

Mr. Leppitt. Mr. President, referring to what the Senator from 
New York has said, that the Senate is becoming restless over the 
time that is being consumed on this bill, I recognize that situation. 
His proposal is that I shall withdraw this point of order, so that a 
vote may be taken upon the proposition itself for the purpose of 
saving time. I can see no better way of saving time than to have 
the appeal on the point of order voted upon by the Senate. I think 
the point is order is manifestly well taken. The Chair has ruled that, 
in his opinion, it is well taken ; and if it is simplv a question of saving 
time I know of no better way to do it than to take a vote. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I will state that I believe the ma- 
jority of this body favor this amendment. I do not wish to waste 
the time of the body in discussion. I shall be glad to vote, and vote 
immediately, upon it. I appeal to the Senator from Rhode Island to 
withdraw his point of order. I do not wish to urge this appeal, because 
many Senators have approached me and told me that while they 
were for this measure they did not feel that they could vote to over- 
rule the decision of the Chair. Now, the question is. What was the 
decision of the Chair? Am I appealing from a decision not to submit 
this question to the Senate, or am I appealing from the decision of the 
Chair as to whether this is in order ? I would gladly appeal from the 
decision of the Chair as to the former, but I would not like to press 
the appeal from the latter, because I know there are many Senators 
who favor this measure and who would vote for it, and yet who would 
be disposed to sustain the Chair upon the point of order. I would 
not wish, therefore, to appear to have an advei'se vote that was not 
deserved. 
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I appeal to the Senator from Rhode Island to let us have a vote 
on this question, and let us put the bill through and let it go to the 
House, and let them consider the matter in conference. 

ilr. Myers. Mr. Pi-esident, will the Senator from Nevada yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. Newlands. Yes. 

Mr. MrERS. A few minutes ago the Senate, by a vote of the Senate, 
declared that the Connecticut River Dam bill was a proper amend- 
ment to offer here. I have great respect for the Chair and the rulings 
of the Chair, and seldom if ever question them. According to my 
recollection, however, the Senate voted that the Connecticut River 
Dam bill was a proper amendment, that it was not out of order ; and 
it seems to me a precedent of that kind set by the Senate ought to be 
good for one day. 

Mr. Lipprrr. Mr. President 

Mr. Brandegee. Mr. President- 



The President pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island first 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LippiTT. At the request of several Senators and with the under- 
standing that the vote on this measure is to be taken without further 
debate I will withdraw the point of order. 

The President pro tempore. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. McCumrer. I rise to a point of order. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCxjMBER. It is tliat the Chair having once ruled that the 
point or oixler made was correctly made, and a vote being called for 
a^in upon that question, the Senator can not withdraw his point 
of order. It has already been decided. 

The President pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the 
Senator can withdraw it by unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCuMBER. I object. 

Mr. PoiNDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PoiNDEXTER. As long as the question is pending upon an ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair, the matter not having been 
finally determined, can not the Senator who made the point wimdraw 
it? I should think he would have the privilege of withdrawing it so 
long as it is pending and undecided upon the appeal which has been 
taken. 

Mr. Brandegee. I make the point of order that an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair must be decided without debate. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator is correct in that. 

Mr. Newi-ands. Mr. President. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. Newlands. Is the appeal from the decision of the Chair sus- 
taining the point of order, or is it from the decision of tlie Chair re- 
fusing to submit the question to the Senate ? 

The President pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
lands] offered an amendment. The Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. L»ippitt] made the point of order that it was obnoxious to Rule 
XVIj being general legislation. The Chair sustained the point of 
order, and the Senator from Nevada took an appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 
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Mr. Newlands. Then I made a motion to submit that question of 
order to the Senate. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator could not make that mo- 
tion under the rule. It could not be entertained. 

Mr. Newlands. Very well, Mr. President. Then I withdraw my 
appeal. 

The President pro tempore. The appeal is withdrawn. 

Mr. PoiNDEXTER. A further parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. Poindexter. Is not the question now before the Senate the 

£oint of order insisted upon by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
[cCumber] ? 

The President pro tempore. That has been settled. 

Mr. Newlands. In view of the fact that a number of Senators have 
indicated to me that they wished to support this amendment and to 
support the bill of which this amendment is a condensation, and yet 
that they would feel constrained to vote to sustain the decision of 
the Chair upon the appeal, I withdraw mv appeal. 

The President pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator with- 
drawing his appeal? The Chair hears none, and the appeal is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Cummins. I desire to say just one word. I am very sorry the 
Senator from Nevada has withdrawn his appeal, because I think the 
point of order was not well taken, and I was prepared to vote with 
the Senator on that proposition. But as he has withdrawn it, I have 
nothing more to say. 

The President pro tempore. The bill is still in the Committee of 
the "Wliole and open to amendment. 

The President pro tempore. The bill is in the Senate, open to 
amendment. If no amendment be proposed, the question will be, 
Shall the amendments be engrossed and the bill read a third time! 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I now renew the amendment that I 
offered a short time ago, providing simply for an investigation, or- 
ganization, and plans, constituting a river-regulation commission, 
consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, two 
Members of the Senate, and two Members of the House, leaving out 
the last sentence but one — ^the sentence which provides that the plans 
shall involve the expenditure of $50,000,000 annually. A point of 
order was made against that amendment by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumber], and he has indicated his willingness to 
withdraw his objection if the sentence to which I have referred is left 
out. I therefore move the adoption of this amendment. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada offers an 
amendment, which will be stated. 

Mr. Nelson. The amendment has been already read. I do not 
think it is necessary to read it again. 

The President pro tempore. Without objection, the reading of the 
amendment will be dispensed with. 

Mr. Gronna. I should like to have read the portion which was 
stricken out. 
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The President pro tempore. The part stricken out will be stated. 

The Secretary. The part stricken out is on page 3 of the printed 
amendment, line 12, and is as follows: 

" Such plans shall involve the expenditure by the United States of 
$50,000,000 annually, commencing on the completion of the Panama 
Canal and extending over a period of 10 years." 

Mr. Newlands. That portion, I will say, is stricken out of the 
amendment. I now offer it as amended in that way. 

Mr. Brandegee. Mr. President, before voting upon the amendment 
I desire to say that with that part stricken out I shall be glad to 
support it, and if the system proves a success after its organization 
I shall be glad to vote for appropriations for it. 

The amendment was agreed to, as follows: 

Sec. 3. A commission, to be Icnown as the river-regulation commission, con- 
sisting of tlie Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, two Members of the Senate, 
to be selected by the President of the Senate, and two Members of the House 
of Representatives, to be selected by the Six»alcer, is hereby created and au- 
thorized to bring into coordination and cooperation with the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the Army the other scientific or constructive services of the United 
States that relate to the study, deveiopnient, and control of waterways and 
water resources and subjects relateil thereto, and to the development and regu- 
lation of interstate and foreign commerce, with a view to uniting such services 
through a board or boards in investigating questions relating to the develop- 
ment, improvement, regulation, and control of navigation as a part of interstate 
and foreign commerce, Including therein the related questions of irrigation, 
forestry, swamp-land rechnnation. clarification of streams, regulation of flow, 
control of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of soil waste, coopera- 
tion of railways and waterways, and promotion of transfer facilities and sites, 
and in forming comprehensive plans for the development of the waterways and 
water resources of the country for every useful purpose by cooperation between 
the United States and the several States, municipalities, communities, corpora- 
tions, and Individuals within the jurisdiction, powers, and rghts of each, re- 
spectively, and with a view to assigning to the United States such portion of 
such development, promoton, regulation, and control as can be properly under- 
taken by the United States by virtue of Its ix)wer to regulate Interstate and 
foreign commerce and by reason of Its proprietary Interest In the public domain, 
and to the States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and individuals 
such portion as properly belongs to their jurisdiction, rights, and interests, and 
with a view to properly apportioning costs and benefits, and with a view to so 
uniting the plans and works of the United States within its jurisdiction, and 
of the States and municipalities, respectively, within their jurisdictions, and of 
corporations, communities, and indlvduals wthin their respective powers and 
rights, as to secure the highest development and utilization of the waterways 
and water resources of the United States ; and such river-regulation commis- 
sion Is authorized to appoint as members of such board or boards such engi- 
neers, transportation exi>erts, experts In water development, and constructors 
of eminence as It may di^m advisable to employ In connection with such plans. 
And for the expenses*^ of such organization, investigation, and plans the sum of 
$r»O0,000 is hereby appropriated. 

Proceedings of March i. t91S. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, the reading of these amendments 
to the river and harbor bill must convince every listener of their na- 
tional and beneficial character. Amendment 77 simply calls for a 
report from the Secretary of War regarding the saving and other 
advantages of the continuing contract system, regarding the rapidity 
with which projects can be completed, regarding methods of stand- 
ardization bv which the waterways of the country may be improved 
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uniformly in proportion to their capacities to the existing or probable 
demand of general commerce. It also calls for a report as to one or 
more systematized schemes of improvement, and also for other matters 
of related information pertaining to the uses or control of the waters 
of the country, and makes an appropriation of $100,000. 

Now, can the Senator from Minnesota give me any reason why 
such an amendment should be quarantined? Does that amendment 
contain the germs of a loathsome disease prejudicial to the interests 
of the country ? I would ask a reply from the Senator from Minne- 
sota. The Senator does not answer, and I assume, therefore, that 
he has nothing to sav against the amendment. On the contrary, he 
believes in the amendment. 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. President 

Mr. Newlands. The Senator supported the amendment in the com- 
mittee and on the floor. 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota ? 

Mr. Newlands. Certainly. 

Mr. Nelson. I do not care about answering the Senator more than 
to say that he is mistaken about my views. I never believed in the 
amendment that he introduced. It was subject to a point of order 
when it was before the Senate, but I felt like a good many other Sena- 
tors, that having had six hours' debate in favor of the amendment 
probably the easiest way was to let it go on the bill. But I never 
believed in it. 

Mr. Ne^vlands. Does the Senator mean to say that he is opposed 
to the principle of the amendment or opposed to it simply on the 
ground that it is not in order? I ask the Senator whether he means 
that he is opposed to the principle of the amendment or if he is simply 
opposed to it on the ground that it is not in order? 

Mr. Nelson. I have been unable to discover the real principle of 
that amendment as yet, and therefore I am not prepared to answer. 

Mr. Newlands. I regard that as the misfortune of the Senator. I 
trust that he will soon be able to come to a favorable conclusion re- 
garding it. ■ 

But, Mr. President, this section simply calls for information re- 
garding a matter that has been under discussion for many years, 
regarding a matter concerning which the parties have been declaring 
themselves for the last eight years, as to a system of developing our 
rivers by cooperation with the States and other interested parties in 
such a way as to develop every use of our rivers in addition to naviga- 
tion, and in such a way as to vastly advance the prosperity and the 
wealth of the country. 

Yet this amendment, which simply calls for information, is quar- 
antined, according to the statement of the Senator from Minnesota, 
by the conferees of the House. That action is in line with the action 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House for over 20 years. 
They have sought to hamstring the Corps of Engineers of the Army 
in their endeavor to perfect phins for a related system of waterways, 
apparently content that large sums of public moneys should be spent 
upon the waterways, provided naviation, which constitutes the only 
constitutional basis of our action, is not promoted thereby. 

I have alluded heretofore to the sinister influences, of which Con- 
gress itself may be unconscious, tending to a control of the action 
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of the country with reference to waterways in such a way as to 
bring about large expenditures in different localities to the interests 
of those localities without endangering in any way the monopoly 
now enjoyed by the railway systems of the country. The railways 
have been content that we should be liberal in our appropriations 
and even wasteful in our appropriations. They have not stood on 
guard in the interests of economy. Every expenditure made, pro- 
vided it did not promote navigation, furnished them custom in the 
way of passengers and freight. They were only solicitous that we 
should not have a continuous and related system of waterways, per- 
fect in all their equipments, just as railways are, with transfer lacili- 
ties, terminal facilities, freight houses, warehouses, and all the 
paraphernalia that belong to transportation, including such' con- 
veniences as would bring ship and car, and boat and car, into abso- 
lute cooperation in the people's service. 

True to the traditions of the Kivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House, we have the conferees of the House even refusing to per- 
mit a section in the bill which simply calls for information from the 
experts in the employ of the Government to be voted upon by the 
Members of the House itself. The plea may be made that we are 
in the closing hours of legislation, but we all know that the House 
has an expeditous way of bringing a debate to a conclusion. There 
will be no difficulty there, if a conference report is made submitting 
these two amendments to the Members of the House, in fixing a 
rule limiting the debate to two or three hours, and limiting the time 
of the speakers in such a way as that no delay will be accomplished, 
and yet free opportunity for discussion be given. 

My purpose is not to defeat this bill. My purpose is to perfect this 
bill and to perfect it by consulting the House itself, to whom partici- 
pation in debate upon this subject has thus far been denied by the 
quarantine which has been accomplished through the action of the 
House conferees. 

Mr. Brandegee. Mr. President 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. Newlands. Certainly. 

Mr. Brandegee. I wanted to ask the Senator if he had ever intro- 
duced this amendment in the form of a bill and had it presented to 
the committees of each House. 

Mr. Newlands. This particular amendment, may I say, was of- 
fered to the rivers and harbore bill last year in the Senate, and was 
passed by the Senate and stricken out in conference. It has never 
been, according to my recollection, the subject of a separate bill, but 
its substance ovas included in the general bill which I have been 
offering now for the last six or seven years, entitled "A bill for river 
regualtion." That bill has been before the Commerce Committee of 
the Senate for six or seven years in varying forms, and was offered 
in the House by Mr, Bartholdt, a Representative from Missouri, some 
years ago. There has been opportunity for consideration of these 
bills in both Houses. 

Xow, as to the Senate, let me say that in the Senate committee the 
bill has been considered at various times, but I have never been able 
to get it out of the committee in a satisfactory form. For some time 
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it has been referred to a subcommittee of the Committee on Com- 
merce, and recently while we were considering the rivers and harbors 
bill the committee took that bill out of the hands of the subcommittee 
and ordered a report of it to the Senate without recommendation. 
So that bill is on the calendar, but without recommendation. Then, 
later on, its substance was put upon this bill by the Senate in these 
amendments. 

Mr. Brandegee. Inasmuch as the Senate has already passed the 
proposition in the form of an amendment, I wished to find out whether 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House, where the pres- 
ent impasse seems to exist, had ever considered the question, or 
whether the Senator had ever been before the committee and tried 
to get the Kivers and Harbors Committee of the House to adopt his 
proposition. 

Mr. Newlands. I do not know what progress has been made regard- 
ing my bill as introduced by Mr. Bartholdt in the House, and I am 
not familiar with it, but what I claim is that this is a legitimate part 
of a river and harbor bill. I think the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] will bear me out in that assertion. The river and harbor bill, 
and I ask the attention of the Senator from Ohio, has been the vehicle 
of just such legislation as this for years. The river and harbor bill 
has been regarded as a bill of general legislation relating to rivers 
and harbors. I appeal to the Senator from Ohio, whose long experi- 
ence upon these matters we all recognize, whether that is not so. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. President 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. Newlands. Certainly. 

Mr. Burton. It is impossible to frame a river and harbor bill with- 
out certain administrative features. Otherwise the public works 
could not be properly managed; new projects would not be under- 
taken and finished in proper form. It is not merely an appropriation 
bill ; it is a bill providing for the cost and management of improve- 
ments in rivers and harbors. 

I wish to say further, Mr. President, that I very strongly approve 
these two amendments of the Senator from Nevada. The great diffi- 
culty in past years has been that in a measure the ostensible object 
of which is to improve rivers and harbors numerous projects relating 
to bank protection and prevention of floods have been brought for- 
ward imder the guise of river and harbor improvement. I do not 
believe there is any solution of this great question of the control of 
waters except by a commission taking up all the related uses of 
water. 

I have strongly opposed the bill of the Senator from Jfevada, which 
would place this whcne subject under the control of a commission and 
give them a certain amount of money to expend, authorizing them to 
select projects for improvement, but this provides for investigation 
only, with a view to bringing under the control of the different bu- 
reaus or departments of the Government the whole subject of the use 
of waters, including navigation, water-power regulation, the preven- 
tion of soil erosion, and other related subjects. We can not nmch 
longer bring in river and harbor bills without the information ob- 
tained by such an investigation as is provided in this measure. 
Otherwise, if we take them up and consider them superficially and 
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ingraft various propositions relating to waters on a river and harbor 
bifi we in that way make appropriations on subjects with which we 
are not in a position to deal. 

Mr. Newi*and8. I felt sure that the Senator, with his familiarity 
with the subject and with his long-held views, would indicate his 
indorsement of these two amendments. There has been a difference 
between the Senator and myself regarding another matter. 

Mr. Percy. As I understood the statement of the Senator from 
Ohio, it was that he indorses the first amendment, but strongly dis- 
sented from the second. 

Mr. Burton. No; Mr. President, I indorse both the first and sec- 
ond. The second amendment is a modified form of a bill which has 
been pending for a long while. That bill as originally framed pro- 
vided that this commission should have a certain amount of money, 
$50,000,000 is proposed, and should expend it as they pleased. I 
am not ready to approve such a proposition. But amendment No. 
78 does not go that far; it provides only for investigation, and in- 
vestigation by the different departments and bureaus of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Percy. The amendment No. 78 has never, so far as the per- 
sonnel of the commission is concerned, been embodied in any bill on 
any amendment, I think, heretofore offered by the Senator from 
Nevada. As the Senator from Ohio has studied the personnel of the 
commission, does he prefer the personnel of the commission contained 
in the amendment as offered in this bill to that heretofore contained 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada? One pro- 
vides for a commission of 8; the other, which is one that has been 
heretofore designated by the Senator trom Nevada, provides for a 
commission of 12. No one of the commission of 8 is embraced in 
the commission of 12. In other words, the commission as contained 
in this amendment is one never heretofore offered nor heretofore dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. Burton. I regard the question of the personnel of the com- 
mission as largely one of detail. I am inclined to think, however, 
the designation of the different Cabinet officers — the Secretaries of 
War, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce and Labor — with two 
Members of the Senate and two Members of the House as an effective 
method, as good a selection as can be made. The fact that these 
Cabinet officers are named is significant. It means that we wish to 
have this work undertaken by those of very high authority. 

Mr. NEwiiANDS. Mr. Presiaent, there have been no differences be- 
tween the Senator from Ohio and myself regarding the general policy 
which should be pursued with reference to these rivers. We were 
together on the Inland Waterways Commission, which made its re- 
port about six years ago, and we agreed in our views that there 
should be cooperation of the scientific services that relate to water; 
that there should be cooperation of the Nation with the States. We 
agreed regarding that report, and agreed that this work should be 
conducted in cooperation with the various scientific services, includ- 
ing the Engineer Corps of the Army, and in cooperation with the 
Nation and the States under a system involving a large fund and 
continuous work. 

I differed with the Senator only in a supplemental statement which 
I made in the report of the Inland Waterways Commission, in which 
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I insisted that we should provide specifically a large fund of at least 
$50,000,000 annually for 10 years, so that our engineers and con- 
structors could plan their works with reference to a definite appro- 
priation lasting over a lone period of time and that they should be 
given a comparatively free hand, both in plans and works. 

In shaping the pending amendment I have adapted myself to the 
limitations imposed by the judgment of the Senator from Oliio, as 
expressed in that report, and I expected nothing but his cordial 
indorsement of this amendment. 

It is true that some of the bills which I have offered have proposed 
to create a commission out of the various chiefs of the services that 
relate to the use of water, with the Corps of Engineers at the head; 
but in this amendment I have sought to substitute for that commis- 
sion of service chiefs a commission of department chiefs, including 
also two Senators and two Eepresentatives. But, Mr. President, it 
will be perceived that the heads of departments whom I have enu- 
merated are the superiors of the various service chiefs who were des- 
ignated to serve in the former commission provided for in my bill. 
I thought it better that we should put the department chiefs in as 
the commission rather than these service chiefs, thus permitting the 
department chiefs to bring their service chiefs into coordination and 
cooperation. 

I thought also that it was advisable to bring into active cooperation 
with these plans and investigations Members of the Senate and of 
the other House, who by their familarity with all the proceedings 
would keep both the Senate and the House well informed regarding 
the progress of the work of the commission. 

It will be observed that the amendment does something more than 
simply prepare for an investigation and plans. It actually accom- 
plishes the coordination and cooperation of the services that relate to 
water, and thus takes an important step forward in the great policy 
of teamwork upon the part of the governmental agencies in this im- 
portant constructive policy. 

Mr. President, I have briefly outlined the first amendment ; but we 
have drifted into a discussion of the second one, contained in amend- 
ment No. 78. What does that provide? A conmiission consisting 
of four department chiefs, in whose departments exist all of the 
various services that relate in any way to the. use of water or the 
development of water or the study of water — ^the Secretary of War, 
the Secretarv of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary or Commerce and Labor. Then there are added to the 
commission two Members of the Senate and two Members of the 
House of Eepresentatives, to be selected by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Eepresentatives, respectively. 

The commission is authorized to bring into coordination and co- 
operation with the Engineer Corps of the Army the other scientific 
constructive services of the United States that relate to the study, 
conrol, and development of waterways, water resources, and subjects 
related thereto, and to the development and regulation of interstate 
and foreign conunerce with a view to uniting such services through a 
board or boards in investigating the questions relating to the im- 
provement, development, regulation, and control of navigation as a 
pint of interstate and foreign commerce, including therein all the re- 
lated questions referred to in this amendment, and providing for 
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plans that will involve the cooperation of the States, municipalities, 
and corporations, with a proper adjustment of cost and benefit. 

There is also a provision authorizing the commission to appoint and 
secure the assistance of engineers, transportation experts, experts in 
water development, and constructors of eminence in connection with 
such plans. 

I ask what is there prejudicial to the interests of the United States 
in that amendment? Why should that amendment be quarantined 
as if it contained the germs of disease? Why should not that 
amendment go to the House for consideration in an orderly way as 
indicated in the action of the House itself? Why should it be quar- 
antined by the servants of the House — ^the House conferees — ^as if 
thev were fearful to trust the wisdom and judgment of the House 
itself? 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I do not desire the defeat of this bill, 
although I regard the system under which this bill and other similar 
hills have been framed as an unwise and injudicious and unscientific 
system. All that I ask is that in this very bill we should consult the 
Engineer Corps of the Army and the scientific services of the Gov- 
ernment through their consolidation and teamwork with reference 
to the development of waterways in the future with a view to making 
these unrelated projects not simply useful to existing communities, 
either in the way of the expenditure of money or in the way of bene- 
fiting private property, but for the purpose of making this great 
work useful to the Nation itself under the constitutional power 
granted to it by the States regarding the regulation of interstate 
conmierce and navigation as a part of that interstate commerce. I 
wish to see this whole work founded impregnably upon the only 
basis upon which it can constitutionally stand, so that hereafter there 
can be no question concerning the legitimate exercise of our powers. 
I wish to see that work accomplished so liberally that every section 
of the country will derive benefit from it and so liberally that under 
the inspiration of the national policy all the related uses of water 
under the jurisdiction of the various States will be developed in their 
highest degree. 

This amendment presents nothing prejudicial to the interests of 
any section, though our friends who represent the lower Mississippi 
seem to think that it has in it the germ of evil to them. On the con- 
trary, this policy will prove the salvation of the entire Delta of the 
ilississippi, with its 25,000,000 acres, and it will found the vast works 
of the future upon such a constitutional basis that no one can object. 

As it is, Mr. President, the States materially, affected have entirely 
lost sight of that constitutional power under which alone the Nation 
can act, and the works in the lower Mississippi, commenced as a 
legitimate exercise of the interstate-commerce power, are now prose- 
cuted without any regard to the exercise of that power and mainly 
for the protection and development of private property. I want to 
see that private property protected and developed; I want to see 
that vast domain reclaimed. I regret that it ever drifted out of the 
hands of the Nation, which, as the original proprietor, could have 
reclaimed it all, prepared it for settlement, and then turned it over 
under a gradual process of settlement to home seekers, and I will 
be glad to see the original error remedied, so far as the Nation can 
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constitutionally remedy it; but it must be remembered that the 
Nation has now lost the power to reclaim that land as proprietor, 
and that it has no power to reclaim it as sovereign, unless the work 
which it prosecutes is done under the interstate-commerce power of 
the Constitution and presents a legitimate instance of the develop- 
ment of the Mississippi River for purposes of navigation. We can 
not pursue the sham system which we have hitherto pursued, looking 
out, by cooperation with the levee organizations of the South, for the 
protection of the lands without in any way developing navigation, 
lacing all the time a diminishing navigation and permitting the one 
public servant, the railway carrier, to drive out of existence the 
water carrier, the other public servant. We must bring about, by a 
system of law and operations, not only the perfection of the water- 
ways with all their incidents — wharves and terminals, stations, and 
transfer facilities for the conduct of transportation — ^just as a per- 
fected railway is, but we must also bring one public servant, the 
water carrier, into cooperation with the other public servant, the 
rail carrier, through laws that will prevent the rail carrier from 
driving the waterway carrier, by disastrous competition, out of 
existence. 

Unless we can promote navigation and transportation we have no 
constitutional basis for national action at all, and the purpose of my 
amendments and of my bills is to exercise to the full the national 
power of the development of transportation between the States. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that these two amendments, covering 
simply an organization for effective work, covering simpl}' investi- 
gation and plans, and not finally committing the National Govern- 
ment to any particular scheme of work, have their place, according 
to tradition, in a river and harbor bill as a legitimate part of it. As 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] says, it is utterly impossible 
to frame a river and harbor bill without providing for the adminis- 
trative machinery. That is all these amendments do ; and all that I 
ask regarding this measure is, not its defeat, but that the Senate 
insist on its going back to conference, so that the House conferees 
can consult the House itself, the source of their power, as to these 
amendments, and not hang up these amendments in quarantine, as 
the Senator from Minnesota suggests they have done. 

Mr. President, we have had of late many disastrous floods in the 
South; we had one last year; and so, under the sad lesson of that 
flood, we increased our appropriation for the lower Mississippi for 
bank protection and levee building from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000. 
I proposed, if my recollection is right, an amendment increasing 
that amount to $10,000,000. No representative of the lower Missis- 
sippi can contend that I have ever been unfriendly to the develop- 
ment of that river. On the contrary, in the face of that great disas- 
ter I insisted that the Nation should take more liberal action and 
should practically by a large expenditure now prevent or mitigate 
these annual losses. I proposed that without making any condition 
as to the adoption of the policy which I have been so long urging— 
for I felt the exigency of the moment, and I did not wish to make 
the exigency of the South the basis of a propaganda which might re- 
sult in the loss of time in so important a work. 

No Senator from that region can claim that for one moment my 
action has been prejudicial to its interests. On the contrary, I have 
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always proclaimed that the very purpose of the national action 
which I sought was to enlist to the fullest extent the national powers 
in cooperation with the States affected, with a view to perfecting 
the economic system of that area of extraordinary richness and fer- 
tility, divided up by an imaginary line between the different States, 
existing at the same time under the several sovereignties of the States 
and under the sovereignty of the Nation, and my idea was to com- 
bine the powers and the functions of all these sovereigns in such a 
way as to reach every economic want of that region, not only in 
navigation and transportation, but in the development of water 
power, in the reclamation of swamp lands, and in the perfection of 
a canal system that would in time make it as perfect as Holland is 
in its distribution of the railway and waterway services. 

I am glad to know, while on the one hand the levee commissioners 
and others organized under the laws of the States have developed 
mto political organizations the perfection of whose administration 
is somewhat affected by politics, that the sentiment of the South 
itself, outside of the sentiment controlled by the levee commissioners, 
has been gradually drifting into the support of this great policy. 

The New Orleans Item, a prominent paper of that city, is con- 
spicuously for this policy in every detail. So, I am told, is the 
Picayune- The Progressive Union, a commercial organization of 
great power and influence in New Orleans, has declared itself for it. 
The State Legislature of Louisiana has declared itself for it. A 
reclamation association has been organized in that State, which has 
been taking up a propaganda for the development of this policy. 

I wish, in support of this statement, to have the Secretary read 
from the New Orleans Item an article headed " Newlands bill versus 
the ' levees only ' policy," and also an editorial in the same paper, 
entitled " Levees only a narrow policy." 

The PREsn)ENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secretary will 
read as requested. 

(The Secretary read as follows:) 

[From the New Orleans Item, Feb. 23, 1913.] 

KKWLANDS BILL VER»SUS THE " LEVEES ONLY ** POLICY — TUE PART THE RAILROADS 
TAKE — WALTER PARKER TAKES ISSUE WITH JOHN A. FOX — L^GES BROAD POLICY 
THAT WOULD TREAT VALLEY' PROBLEM AS A WHOLE FROM SOURCE TO ifOUTH AND 
ENLIST NATIONAL SUPPORT. 

That something is rndi cully wrong with the levee system as a means of pro- 
tecting the fertile lowland farms from floods and Inundation is clearly evident, 
and the Nation can not do better than turn Its attention to tlie solution of the 
problems involved in the interest of all the people of all the States. The slogan 
of the Nation should be *' after Panama the Mississippi River." 

During 200 years the dogma of levees only has reigned supreme. Levee advo- 
cates, engineers, and contractors have had the field all to themselves. An 
enormous system, made up of many levee boards and a huge aggregate tax in- 
come, has been built up. The Fwleral Government has contributed tens of 
millions, and the State of Louisiana alone has contributed some $50,000,000 for 
the building of levees alone. 

Yet so imperfect is the protection against floods which the exi^enditure of all 
these millions produced that in the year 1912 fully $200,000,000 in damage was 
done as a result of broken levees and overflowerl farms and towns, and the 
Fame disaster has, to a lesser extent, been repeated in the same way in the 
early part of 1913. 
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TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. 

Two schools of tliought and two sets of men are now engaged In an effort to 
Induce the Federal Government to solve the problem. 

One set — the old school thinkers — are domiciled at Memphis under an organi- 
zation entitled " the Mississippi Valley Levee Association." 

The other set — the new school thinkers — are domiciled at New Orleans under 
an organization entitled " The National Reclamation Association," which was 
formed as the National Irrigation Association in 1899. 

According to Mr. John Fox, secretary-manager of the Mississippi I^vee Asso- 
ciation, which is advocating a continuation of the " levees only " policy, his 
organization has secured "tlie enthusiastic support of all the railroads inter- 
ested in flood protection; In fact, the railroads, the telephone and telegraph 
companies, and the great corporations with property subject to flood have 
contributed heavily to the Income of the association." 

According to Mr. George H. Maxwell, executive director of the National 
Reclamation Association, which is advocating the nationalizing of the river by 
the Federal Government and the control of Its floods by the Federal Govern- 
ment through the building of levees and the revetment of caving banks, sup- 
plemented by the control of the source streams In order that levee-breaking 
floods will no longer be permitted to form — ^business men, manufacturers, and 
taxpayers to the extent of more than 1.000 have been enlisted In the support 
of the National Reclamation Association's campaign, but no railroad is help- 
ing In any way. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

In Egj'pt the British Government has harnessed the Nile by constructing the 
Assuan Dam, and the waters of that river no longer flood the farms when 
moisture is not needed, but instead are conserved and used to irrigate them 
when moisture is needed. 

In the Salt River Valley of Arizona, the Federal Government has constructed 
the great Roosevelt Dam, which gathers the freshet waters of the Salt River, 
Conserves them, and uses them to irrigate the dry lands of a large territory. 
Below the dam the Salt River is now always peaceful and quiet. 

THE NEWLANDS BILL. 

The advocates of the Newlands bill say that the supplementing of well-built 
levees by such practical source stream control In the Mississippi River water- 
shed as the building of dams similar to the Roosevelt and Assuan Dams, and 
the use of the impounded waters for the irrigation of arid lands, for the creation 
of power, and for the feeding of stream flow in the dry season, augmented by a 
practical national policy of reforestation, will at one time put an end to levee- 
breaklng floods and overflows In the low country, make the rivers navigable all 
the year round, and create an enormous asset of power, of timber, and of soil. 

These people wisely say that the problem of the river Is national, not local, 
and that no practical solution can come except through treating the rivers as 
units from sources to mouths. And they explain the opposition to such a policy 
as due to the fact that under It the water-power sites would become a profit-pay- 
ing asset of the taxpayers rather than the property of speculators and great 
private interests; that source stream control will mean plenty of water In the 
streams on which to float boats which will compete with the railroads In the 
transportation of commerce. They add that It will put an end to the political 
pork-barrel method of appropriating Federal money for river improvement ; that 
it will coordinate the endeavors of the Government to promote the welfare of 
all the people in the interest of lasting national prosperity. 

BAILBOADS' PART. 

For these reasons the managers of the National Reclamation Association's 
campaign of education say the railroads and great vested interests of the coun- 
try are opposing, not aiding, them. 

On the other hand, the " levees only " people, who have announced that their 
chief support is supplied by the railroads, In an Interview with Mr. John A. Fox, 
published by the New Orleans Item of February 21, " In effect " says : " The 
levees — levees, and nothing but the levees and revetment to protect them — ^for 
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the Missiasippi and for the Mississippi alone. Gut out the chimerical schemes. 
Don't get tangled up with navigation and reservoirs and conservation. Com- 
bioe on something practical that can be put through now, when the country is 
tronsed and ready to act." 

The people of the Ohio Valley, who suffer, according to the best authorities, 
from flood damage averaging $50,000,000 a year, will hardly back up the levees* 
only policy advocated by Mr. For, which asks for protection for the Mississippi 
Valley alone. 

Nor will the people of Nebraska, who were flooded last year, and the people of 
the entire Missouri River watershed, whose prosperity will be greatly promoted 
by a policy that provides a way to use the freshet waters at home for irrigation, 
power, and navigation, and at the same time aid in preventing destructive floods 
lower down, approve a levees-only policy. 

In the North and East there are many manufacturers who will gladly urge 
their Senators and Congressmen to vote for a measure that will promote the 
general prosperity through river regulation, but will urge them not to vote for 
the appropriation under a political pork-barrel method of Federal money for the 
continuation of a levees-only policy. 

There are the people of other great river valleys. They also have problems in 
their own sections. Their rivers often flood the lowlands, and an abundance of 
water needed by the dry-land farmer annually goes to waste. They also need 
navigable rivers all the year around, not floods at one season and dry beds at 
another. True, their problems are not nearly so acute as is that of the people 
of the Mississippi Valley, but will they view with pleasure any move that pur- 
ports to solve Missisippi Valley problems but which does not even establish a 
principle or hold out a hope of at some time In the future solving their own 
problems? And there are people in the valleys of the Colorado, the Sacramento, 
the San Joaquin, and other great rivers. 

All these elements are interested in the broad policy, not in the narrow policy. 
All have influence ; all have votes in Congress. 

For these reasons the new-school thinkers advocate legislation that while pro- 
viding for a complete and adequate levee system, with revetted banks where 
needed, to be built and controlled by the Federal Government, will also provide 
for the prevention of flood formation in a way that will permit the people of the 
up country to turn now wasted flood water which menaces the low country into 
an up-country asset, out of which the up-country people may make money, while 
the low-country people enjoy Immunity from floods and overflows and make 
their crops in peace. 

Walter Pabker. 



[First editorial In the New Orleans Item, Feb. 23, 1913.] 

" LEVEES ONLT " A NABROW I»OLICY. 

Quite naturally, when John A. Fox. secretary-manager of the Mississippi Levee 
Association, belittles the Newlands bill and objects to " getting levees tangled up 
with chimerical schemes for reservoirs, or with any navigation program" — 
Walker Parker, proponent of the National Reclamation Association, which seeks 
to treat the " problem of the valley " as a whole, from the watersheds to the 
Jetties, rises to object. 

The dispute between the two associations, the division of sentiment among 
those most vitally interested, which that dispute has created, is an unhappy 
phase of the whole great situation involving the Mississippi Valley. 

It has a precedent in recent history : The bitter quarrel between the advocates 
of the Nicaraguan route for an Interoceanlc canal and the friends of the Panama 
route. That quarrel postponed for 15 years the construction of the waterway 
between the Caribbean and the Pacific. And that quarrel was kept alive largely 
by the sinister activities of the transcontinental railroads. Only when Theodore 
Roosevelt smashed prece<lent and proprieties In grabbing the Canal Zone did the 
quarrel end and the Fabian fight of the railroads suffer final defeat. 

It is not unfair in this connection to mention that the railroads of the valley 
are enlisted with the " levees only " association, and that most railroad men 
belittle and decry, as does Mr. Fox, any broader plan which includes insistence 
on headwater conservation and navigation maintenance with the plea for levees. 

7548^—17 ^13 
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The construction of an interoceanlc canal threatened the monopoly which the 
railroads held on commerce east and west across the United States. The rail- 
roads skillfully delayed when they could no longer openly flight the plan. 

The " watersheds to jetties " program for handling the valley prohlem threat- 
ens the monopoly which the railroads now possess on the north and south com- 
merce of the central United States — because it Includes maintenance of year- 
round navigable water wherever possible on the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
And the railroads of the valley are identified with the rival movement which 
Insists on " levees only." 

In blunt truth the railroads centering in New Orleans or running through the 
valley would seem to have many men powerful in their councils who would much 
prefer to see their roads stopped by water once or twice a decade than to see the 
rivers from Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, and St. Louis bearing traffic 
to the Gulf through 12 months of every year. 

When such conditions rule it is well and wise for those whose primary' and 
intermediate interests lie in quick betterment of the southern levees and a 
lightening of the levee border on southern-flood districts to watch with care 
how far they commit themselves to the '* levees only " program. 

True, in the lower valley we want " levees first,*' because we have vital need, 
but if we say " levees only " we assume an attitude not to be best defended. 
Our people, our levee boards do well to help all that helps levees — but all is not 
helpful that avows friendly aid, and that is frequently to be doubted which 
protests too much of exclusive friendship. 

The Newlands bill as originally drawn may not be perfect. Doubtless the 
urgency of the situation, disclosed by the flood of 1912, preaches the need for 
an amendment to it which will provide for immediate levee construction tlirough 
the lower valley by Fe<leral means. 

But the Newlands bill, amended to that end, or legislation along kindred lines, 
which looks to one coherent, .synthesized solution of the tremendous, Interrelatetl, 
complex group of questions that have come to be known as the ** problem of the 
valley," offers the widest, the broadest, and the best program for those in the 
lower valley to support. 

Such a program binds together in unit>' of interest every element — ^barring the 
railroads — of 31 States, from the watershe<ls to the Gulf. A lesser program— a 
" levees only " program — must inevitably suffer the charge of sectionalism, no 
matter how strong the plea for justice based on the fact that the lower valley 
has to bear the brunt of waters from a vast and distant region. 

Common sense teaches If engineers disagree, that the problem Is a unit prob- 
lem, no matter how widely separate on the surface Its various phases seem. And 
if it is a unit problem — the best solution is that one which treats It as such. 

To seek 'to handle Mississippi River floods In this day by restricting activity 
to levee building on the lower reaches, rather than by storing, guarding, using, 
regulating the waters from the sources to the mouths, would seem in the liglit 
of world-wide history to be the apotheosis of narrowness and shortsightedness 

It would be treating a loathsome disease by disinfecting its sores instead of by 
cleansing the blootl. 

Mr. Newlands. It will be seen, Mr. President, from these news- 
paper extracts right in the region represented by the Senators on this 
floor who have been most contentious against the amendment which 
I have offered, there is growing up a strong organization for the sup- 
port of the bill. An organization has t^n effected in the region 
referred to in this newspaper article, strongly backed by public senti- 
ment and inimical to the narrow policy which has been hitherto and 
which is now being piirsued by the Levee Association of the South, 
represented by Mr. Fox, namely, that the southern representatives 
should confine themselves to the perfection of the levees alone and 
should not be diverted into dreams, so characterized, relating to the 
promotion of the only purpose which Congress can constitutionally 
serve, the promotion of transportation by a perfected navigation. 

Reference is made in these articles to the sources of the opposition 
to the policy which I am now advocating, namely, that the railway 
systems of the valley are unwilling to see any part of their patronage 
turned over to the water carriers, and a historical reference is made 
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in this article to the well-known fact that for 15 years or more the 
transcontinental railroads of the country, through a mistaken sense 
of their own interest, opposed the adjustment of the Isthmian Canal 
question. It is a matter well known as a part of our legislative 
history that the deterrent influence throughout that entire agitation 
was mainly that of the transcontinental railways, which complicated 
us in our purpose, not only by dividing the friends of an Isthmian 
Canal, but by creating complications with Central American coun- 
tries in such a way as to long deter the final solution of this im- 
portant question. 

We find ourselves confronted by the same difficulty with reference 
to our waterway development. We have now the long-sought- for 
link between the Pacific and the Atlantic ami the Gulf coast, the 
Panama Canal approaching completion. One of the great purposes 
of the perfection of that unk was to tie together the water-trans- 
portation systems of the Pacific and the Atlantic- coasts. It will 
never serve this high purpose until those waterway systems upon 
both coasts are perfected. The railway systems can deter as much 
the ultimate accomplishment of the purpose which we had in view 
when we started to construct the Panama Canal by delaying the 
development of the waterways systems of the Atlantic and Pacific 
and Gulf coasts as they could by delaying the construction of the 
canal itself. 

Prominent railway men to-day already agree that in the end the 
Panama Canal will be a great blessing to them, that through it the 
great Pacific coast will become greatly populated and enriched, and 
that the local carriers there connectJed with the gi'eat transconti- 
nental systems will read a rich harvest out of the substituted and 
enlarged local traffic in the place of the transcontinental traffic they 
have hitherto enjoyed. 

But the policy of a railway system is always present advantage 
rather than the long view that gives advantage in the future, and 
to-day the railway systems of the Mississippi Valley are opposed to 
the development of the waterway policy, unwisely, so I believe, be- 
cause the waterways will simply be the carriers of the bulky and 
cheap products, an(i the costly products that will pay high rates of 
freight will be so vastly increased through the general production as 
to give those railways a larger increased profit oy reason of the sub- 
stituted traffic. But the vision is necessarily contracted. The man- 
agers of to-day wish to reap the harvest of the day. They are not 
content to pursue a policy by which other managers will reap the 
harvests of the future. 

So we find this levee organization perfected in the South charged 
by this newspaper with being supported by the railways themselves, 
urging the narrow and contracted policy of levee building only and 
warning the people of the Mississippi Valley against the acceptance 
of so-called chimerical ideas that involve the treatment of the river 
as a unit and its perfection, among other things, as an instrumentality 
of transportation. 

So we are to witness now right in the Mississippi Valley the dis- 
tracting contentions regarding the development of this policy that 
prevailed so long with reference to the completion of the Panama 
Canal, a great national policy antagonized by special interests, not 
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taking the long view of their interest in the future, but taking only 
the contracted and narrow view of immediate advantage and profit. 

There are some men engaged in the transportation system who have 
a sufficiently broad vision to realize the benefit that will come to the 
railroads themselves in that region from the development of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, from the vast population that will flock there and 
the great wealth that will be produced there. Some of these great 
transportation managers have spoken, and have spoken vigorously, 
upon the subject, and I shall seeK to put some of their utterances in 
the Record. But, as a rule, they favor the development of the rivers 
that will protect the land ; they oppose the development of the rivers 
that will accomplish the only constitutional purpose which a national 
government can carry out—their development as national instru- 
mentalities for inters^te transportation. 

Mr. President, the best evidence of this hostility is the history of 
river development. Suppose the railroads had taken the long view, 
that population and wealth would be so developed as to give them a 

f)lethora of the higher and more costly traffic compensatory of the 
OSS of the cheap and bullrjr traffic; suppose they had taken tnat view 
and given this great waterway movement the aid of their cooperation, 
with the intelligence of their engineers and constructors applied to the 
solution of this ^eat problem, do you think the waterway develop- 
ment of the Mississippi would have been such as it has been during 
the last 40 years? Would you have seen the successful completion of 
the bank protection of the Missouri River for 35 miles under a Mis- 
souri River commission, and then the abandonment of it by the Na- 
tional Government? Would you have witnessed the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars upon the Mississippi River without 
the increase of transportation? Would you have seen a waterway 
system developed without transfer facilities^ without terminal f acih- 
ties, without cooperation with the rail and with the ocean carrier? 

Oh, no ; the great railway managers of the country, the great rail- 
way engineers and the great railway constructors of the country, had 
they been really in favor of the development of water carriers, would 
have acted in such a way as to produce the result that has been pro- 
duced in Germany, where under the patronage of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment itself all three classes of transportation — ^rail, water, and 
ocean transportation — ^have reached the highest development and 
cooperate with each other for the common good. 

The very fact that this great enterprise of the development of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries has not been successful in pro- 
moting transportation is an evidence of the deadly hostility of the 
railway carriers to the development of that transportation. It is un- 
necessary that anyone should smile at the suggestion that the railway 
carriers are strong in their opposition and effective in their antag- 
onism to the development of the perfection of our water carriers. 

Mr. President, these railway carriers are exceedingly potential in 
politics. They are not so potential now, I am glad to say, as they used 
to be. I do not mean to say that they control legislators, but a legis- 
lator will hesitate long before he arouses the deadly antagonism of 
the railway carrier in his vicinity. Let him make himself active in a 
propaganda which is either directed against their interest or inferen- 
tially affects it and he finds secret oppo^tion springing up to him 
everywhere. He finds a candidate agamst him at the primaries; he 
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finds strong candidates against him in the conventions, unconsciously 
moved by this great controlling force ; and the man who really wishes 
to accomplish his aims and serve the public and to make his life a 
sacrifice to public duty feels that if he runs up against this powerful 
antagonism he will lose all opportunity for usefulness by being de- 

Eriv&i of the position which alone makes him useful. So, many 
onorable and conscientious men feel unwilling to take upon them- 
selves the burden of a propaganda, knowing that they will be opposed 
by a great and powerxul interest which can raise antagonism to them 
personally by distracting the councils of the party, and which can 
direct against them popular candidates with a view to embarrassing 
their elections. 

I have no hostility whatever to the railroads of the country. I believe 
in doing everything that is necessary to develop railway transporta- 
tion. 1 have been opposed to their participation in politics, but I 
have realized that conditions were such oftentimes as to force them 
into politics. Between the power of taxation on the one hand and 
regulation on the other many of them have doubtless felt that they 
might be ^ound to destructicm. They have doubtless thought it nec- 
essary to influence and direct and sometimes control public move- 
ments that threaten them with destruction. 

So far as my public career is concerned, all my efforts in the way of 
regulation have been with a view to protecting the railroads themselves 
as much as the public, to protect them from public spoliation as well 
as the public from extortion and oppression. I believe that the time 
is now rapidly approaching, through the wise exercise of the taxing 
power and of the reflating power by the States and of the Nation, 
when the railroads will practically be out of politics, and they will be 
much more prosperous under those conditions than they have been 
under conditions of constant political antagonism. I do not blame 
them for pursuing policies that affect their interests; I do not blame 
them for opposing public policies, which may^ be prejudicial to their 
interests ; I simply point out the fact that their interest in the future 
is one thing and the interest of to-day is another, and that in pursuing 
the interei^ of to-day they may be antagonizing the interests of the 
future. The interests of to-day would lead them to destroy and ham- 
string the water carrier, but the interests of the future would lead 
them to the highest development of the water carrier, whether on the 
river or on the ocean. 

I simply refer to the policies pursued by the railroads, not with a 
view to denunciation but simply with a view to calling their atten- 
tion to what I would regard as a wise policy upon their part, and 
that is to take the long-distance view oi this question and to unite 
with every community and with every State and with the Nation in 
the development of policies that will increase their population and 
their wealth, and thus contribute to the success of their activities, in- 
stead of antagonizing a great public policy with a view merely to 
present advantage and obstructing and impeding the progress of 
great policies intended for the development of the entire country. 

Mr. President, I said that this policy of river regulation from 
source to month, including the tributaries and including the develop- 
ment of all the related uses of water, was a policy that received public 
approval, and I wish to have read some utterances upon this subject. 
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First, I will refer to the utterances of the gentleman who on the 4th 
of March will take his seat in the presidential chair, Hon. Woodrow 
Wilson. In the following telegram he declared his views upon this 
important question: 

Sea Gibt, N. J. September SO, 191ft, 
Hon. Francis G. Newlands, 

President National Irrigation Congress, Salt Lake, Utah: 

Please express to the National Irrigation Congress my hearty approval of the 
policy it is met to promote, and especially of the policy of supplementing bank 
and levee protection by storage of flood waters above for irrigation and water 
power, turning floods from a menace into a blessing and at the same time abun- 
dantly feeding navigable waters. 

WOODBOW WiLSOK. 

How admirable this expression ; in a few words condensing every- 
thing that can be said upon the subject, everything that has t^n said 
in the party declarations, in the resolutions of chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade and waterway associations. He refers to 
supplementing bank and levee protection. The President elect has 
no fear, as some of our Senators from the lower Mississippi seem to 
have, that bank and levee protection will be abandoned if this en- 
larged policy is entered upon. The President elect does not speak of 
diminisning bank and levee protection ; he speaks of supplementing 
it, and supplementing it bv holding back floods that vex its banks and 
threaten its levees with destruction above, and turning them, as he 
90 aptl^ terms, from a menace into a blessing by application to the 
irrigation of the great arid area of the country and by the develop- 
ment of water power. 

I ask the timid men of the South and of the Mississippi Valley, 
representing conscientiously as they do the interests of their constit- 
uency, to taKe courage from the utterances of the President-elect that 
there is a guarantee of the continuance of the present system of bank 
and levee protection. Nay, more; it is an assurance that it will be 
prosecuted so that it will accomplish what they so much want, and 
the President-elect will pursue this policy, backed by the declaration 
of his party, and by the unanimous support of his party in both 
Houses. We are simply preparing the way now by such action as 
this on this bill in harmony with his words for the greater and larger 
fulfillment of the future. 

Mr. President, what were those declarations of the Democratic 
Party? And what were the declarations of the other parties — the 
Eepublican Party and the Progressive Party ? — ^the feeblest utterance 
of all being that of the Republican Party, and yet a decisive utter- 
ance; the strongest utterance of all being that of the Progressive 
Party in the last campaign, or at all events equaling in strength the 
declaration of the Democratic Party ; and those two parties repre- 
sented almost the unanimous vote of the people of the United States. 
What were their declarations? What was the declaration of the 
Democratic Party in its platform of 1908? 

Mr. President, I will ask the Secretary to read the declarations on 
this subject of the platforms of the Democratic Party, the Republican 
Party, and the Progressive Party in 1908. 

The President pro tempore. Without objection, the Secretary will 
read as requested. Does the Senator desire the platform declarations 
read of 1908 or 1912? 
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Mr. Newlands. The declaration in 1908 is the specific one of the 
Democratic Party. I should like that read, and also the planks of 
the platform in 1912. 

The PBE8n>£NT pro tempore. Of both parties? 

Mr. Newlands. Of the three parties. 

Mr. Smoot. Will the Senator oe satisfied with having them printed 
in the Record, without reading, in connection with his remarks? 

Mr. Newlandb. I prefer to have them read. 

The PiuBsroENT pro tempore. The reading will be proceeded with. 

(The Secretary read as follows from the Democratic platform of 
1JK)8:) 

WATERWAYS. 

Water furnishes the cheaper means of transportation 



Mr. AsHURST. Is that the portion of the Democratic platform rela- 
tive to waterways? 

Mr. Borah. That is the Prohibition platform. [Laughter.] 

The President pro tempore. It is the Democratic platform of 1908. 
The reading will proceed. 

The Secretary. The extract is as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 1008 — WATERWAYS. 

Water furnishes the cheaper means of transportation, and the National Gov- 
cmnient, having the control of navipable waters, should improve them to their 
fullest capacity. We ejirnestly favor the immediate adoption of a liberal and 
cf»mprehensive plan for improving? every watercourse in the Union which is 
justified by the needs of commerce; and to secure that end we favor, when 
practicable, the connection of the Great Lakes with the navigable rivers and 
with the Gulf through the Mississippi River, and the navigable rivers with each 
other, by artificial canals, with a view of perfecting a .system of inland water- 
ways to be navigated by vessels of standard draft. 

We favor the (coordination of the various services of the Government con- 
nected with waterways in one service, for the purpose of aiding in the com- 
pletion of such a system of inland waterways ; and we favor the creation of a 
fund ample for continuous work, which shall be conducted under the direction 
of a commission of experts to be authorized by law\ 

The Democratic platform of 1912 reads: 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

We renew the declaration of our last platform relating to the conservation of 
our national resources and the development of our waterways. The present 
devastation of the lower Mississippi Valley accentuates the movement for the 
regulation of river flow by additional levee and bank protection below, and the 
diversion, storage, and control of the flood waters above, and their utilization 
for beneficial purposes in the reclamation of arid and swamp lands and the 
development of water power, instead of permitting the floods to continue, as 
heretofore, agents of destruction. We hold that the control of the Mississippi 
River is a national problem. The preservation of the depth of its water for the 
purpose of navigation, the building of levees to maintain the integrity of its 
channel and the prevention of the overflow of the land, and its con.sequent de- 
vastation, resulting in the interruption of interstate commerce, the disorganiza- 
tion of the mail service, and the enormous loss of life and property, impose an 
obligation which alone can be discharged by the General Government. 

To maintain an adequate depth of water the entire year and thereby en- 
courage water transportation is a con.summation w^orthy of legislative attention 
and presents an issue national in its character. It calls for prompt action on 
the part of Congress and the Democratic Party pledges itself to the enactment 
of legislation leading to that end. 
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We favor the cooperation of the United States and the respective States In 
plans for the comprehensive treatment of all waterways with a view of co- 
ordinating: plans for channel improvement with plans for drainage of swamp 
and overflowed lands, and to this end we favor the appropriation by the Federal 
Government of suflScient funds to make surveys of such lands, to develop plans 
for draining the same, and to supervise the work of construction. 

We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment and improvement of our inland waterways with economy and efficiency, so 
as to permit their navigation by vessels of standard draft. 

The Republican platform of 1912 reads: 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

The Mississippi River Is the Nation's drainage ditch. Its flood waters, gath- 
ered from 31 States and the Dominion of Canada, constitute an overpowering 
force which breaks the levees and pours Its torrents over many million acres of 
the richest land In the Union, stopping malls, impeding commerce, and causing 
great loss of life arid property. These floods are national In scope, and the dis- 
asters they produce seriously affect the general welfare. The States unaided 
can not cope with this giant problem ; hence we believe the Federal Government 
should assume a fair proportion of the burden of its control, so as to prevent 
the disasters from recurring floods. 

* 41 41 * 41 41 • 

We favor a liberal and systematic policy for the Improvement of our rivers 
and harbors. Such Improvement has been made upon expert Information and 
after a careful comparison of cost and prospective benefits. 

The Progressive Party platform of 1912 reads: 

PROGRESSIVE PARTY PLATFORM. 

The rivers of the United States are the natural arteries of this continent 
We demand that they shall be opened to trnfllc as Indispensable parts of a great 
nation-wide system of transportation In which the Panama Canal will be the 
central link, thus enabling the whole interior of the United States to share 
with the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards In the benefit derived from the canals. 
It is a national obligation to develop our rivers, and especially the Jilississippl 
and its tributaries, without delay under a comprehensive general plan covering 
each river system from its source to Its mouth, designed to secure its highest 
usefulness for navigation, irrigation, domestic supply, water power, and the 
prevention of floods. We pledge our party to the immediate preparation of such 
a plan, which should be made and carried out in close and friendly cooperation 
between the Nation, the States, and the cities affected. Under such a plan the 
destructive floods of the Mississippi and other streams which represent a vast 
and needless loss to the Nation would be controlled by forest conser^'ation and 
water storage at the headwaters and by levees l)elow, land sufficient to support 
millions of people will be re<»laimed from the deserts and the swamps, water 
power enough to transform the industrial standings of whole States would be 
developed, adequate water terminals would be provided, transportation by river 
would revive, and the railroads would be comi)elled to cooiierate as freely with 
the boat lines as with each other. The equipment, organization, and experi- 
ence acquired in constructing the Panama Canal soon will be available for the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep waterways and other portions of this great work, and 
should be utilized by the Nation in cooperation with the various States at the 
lowest net cost to the people. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, this closes the action of the parties 
upon this subject. I wish to add that, in addition to party action 
upon this subject, the administration actively took up this question 
during Mr. Eoosevelt's and Mr. Taft's incumbency. Mr. Roosevelt 
organized an Inland Waterway Commission. That commission, 
after a thorough investigation, made a report. That commission was 
composed of two Senators, two Representatives, the Chief of En- 
gineers of the Army, the Chief of the Reclamation Service, the Chief 
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of the Forestry Service, and the Chief of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, which bureau had made a very extensive inquiry into all the 
conditions relating to waterway transportation, and the chief of 
which bureau was a valuable member of this commission. 

On that commission served the now Senator, then the Representa- 
tive from Ohio, Mr. Burton; the then Bepresentative and now 
Senator from Alabama, Mr. Bankhead, former Senator Warner, of 
Uissouri, and myself. 

The result of our long investigation and inquiry was a unanimous 
report, with some modifications suggested by the Chief of Engineers 
of the Army. That report called tor the policy which I have en- 
deavored to outline, of cooperation between the services, cooperation 
between the various sovereigns affected, cooperation with municipal- 
ities, corporations, and individuals, with a view to a broad and com- 
prehensive plan that would involve all the waterways of the country. 
It involved a large fund and continuous work, with the aid of this 
fund for a period of 10 years. 

As I have already stated, the only difference between myself and 
the Senator from Ohio with reference to the conclusions arrived 
at by the commission was that I insisted that the whole policy had 
been so far developed as to have received practically popular in- 
dorsement, and that its successful execution involved the creation of 
a very large fund and giving practically a free hand, within the 
general range of the plans adopted, to the Engineer Corps and to 
the related services in their execution, with a view to preventing the 
exasperating halts that have thus far been made in waterway de- 
velopment through changes of view, through deficient appropria- 
tions, and other obstructions, my contention being that we should 
take hold of the matter vigorously, just as we took hold of the 
Panama Canal and just as we took hold of the reclamation work in 
the West, providing that the board charged with the execution 
should make no contract unless the money for payment was in the 
fund and within that limitation, giving them large freedom both in 
developing plans and in execution. 

Whilst I think the view which I entertained was the correct one, 
and I still think so, and feel assured that ultimately Congress will 
come to a similar conclusion, yet the action which I now seek does not 
involve any such large powers to the River Regulation Board. 
Whilst the Waterways Commission was engaged in this inquiry and 
before it had concluded its labors I prepared a bill, which I pre- 
sented simply as a tentative proposal, with a view to preparing the 
public mind for what I thought would be the final conclusion of the 
Waterwavs Commission. That bill was similar in its terms to bills 
which I have since introduced, though I think the bills introduced 
later are improvements upon the original. That bill was referred 
to the then Secretary of War, Mr. Taf t, and was approved in all sub- 
stantial details by Mr. Taft in a very comprehensive communication 
to the Committee on Commerce. I have not that communication 
available just now, but later on I shall ask to have it read. 

Recently the Committee on Commerce called for the views of the 
chiefs of the various departments under which the services that relate 
in any way to water are organized — ^the Department of War, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
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and the Department of Agriculture. I should like the Secretary to 
read the communications from the Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the Secretary of War, which are upon the 
desk. 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Brandegee in the chair). Without 
objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. Percy. Mr. President 

The Presiding Officer. Does the Senator from Nevada yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. Newlands. Yes. 

Mr. Percy. Mr. President, without desiring in any way to be dis- 
courteous to the Senator from Nevada, and without widiing to in- 
convenience oc^to incommode him in any way, I shall object to the 
reading by the Secretary. It is being painfully forced upon the 
judgment of the Senate that, notwithstanding the protestations of 
the Senator from Nevada, that he does not wish to defeat this bill, he 
is engaged in pursuing, through what I may call a more or less 
organized filibuster, a course which may result, if successful, in the 
deieat of the bill. If the bill is sent back to conference, according 
to the opinion of those in the best position to judge, it means its 
defeat, just as surely as if the Senate should defeat it by a vote; and 
the course the Senator is pursuing would seem to be a little more than 
a desire fairly to explain his views to the Senate on this question, 
upon which he has so frequently addressed it. Therefore, as I have 
said, without desiring to inconvenience the Senator at all, I shall 
object to the reading by the Secretary. 

The Presiding Officer. Objection is made to the request. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, what was the statement of the 
Chair? 

The Presiding Officer. The Senator from Mississippi objected to 
the reading of the paper requested to be read by the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. Newlands. May I ask the Chair, is that subject to objection? 

The Presiding Officer. The Senator may read it himseli or the 
question may be submitted to the Senate whether the Secretary shall 
read it. Is it the wish of the Senator that the Chair shall submit the 
question to the Senate? 

Mr. Newlands. No; I will read it myself. In reply, however 

The Presiding Officer. The Chair will call the attention of the 
Senator from Nevada to Rule XI, which provides : 

Rule XI. 

OBJECTION TO BEADING A PAPER. 

When the reading of a paper is called for, and objected to, it shall be de- 
termined by a vote of the Senate, without debate. 

« 

It is mandatory that the (juestion shall be determined by the 
Senate ; but the Senator can withdraw his request or read the paper 
himself, if he prefers. 

Mr. Newlands. I do. I shall proceed to state the substance of the 
various reports; but before taking up the reports I wish, in reply 
to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy] , to repeat what I have 
already said, that I have no desire to defeat this bill. I do not 
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i-egard it as a very perfect scheme of legislation, but I do not de- 
sire 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President- 



The Presiding Officer. Does the Senator from Nevada yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina ? 

Mr. Newlands. Certainly. 

Mr. Simmons. I am very much delighted to hear the Senator say 
that he has no desire to defeat this bill, and, in view of that state- 
ment, I would inquire of the Senator if he would be willing to agree 
that at some hour this afternoon we shall vote upon the question of 
i-ecommitting the bill to the conference committee? 

Mr. Newlands. I am not prepared to state a time now, but I will 
take the matter under consideration and will communicate with the 
Senator later on. 

Mr. Simmons. Will the Senator indicate whether he would be 
willing to fix any time during this calendar day for a vote on the 
question of the recommittal of the bill to the conference committee ? 

Mr. Newlands. I am not prepared to say now. I want to see the 
subject thoroughly discussed. I have reason to believe that there 
are a number of Senators who want to discuss it, who firmly be- 
lieve in this policy, and who think that it is only fair that the 
House of Representatives should have a chance to vote upon it. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nel- 
son], the House conferees put these amendments in quarantine and 
prevented them from being considered by a separate vote ad- 
dressed to them in the House of Representatives, although the ex- 
pression in the House at the time the conference was ordered was 
that before any final action was taken upon these amendments the 
matter should be referred to a vote in the House. I am simply 
urging a course that will result in the fair consideration of these 
amen£nents b^ the House under a rule, which I presume will limit 
debate and which will secure final action before the adjournment of 
Congress. 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President, I simply want to understand the 
position of the Senator. I understand the Senator to state that he 
wants this matter to go back to conference in order that it may be 
reopened and reconsidered with a view to sending it back to the 
House, so that there may be a vote upon his amendment. Is that the 
position of the Senator? 

Mr. Newlands. Yes; after a full discussion here. 

Mr. Simmons. Then, Mr. President, that can not happen unless 
we do vote upon the question of sending it back to conference. If 
the Senator wants to accomplish that purpose, it seems to me that 
he ought to agree to a time certain for a vote, so that it may go 
back to conference and be submitted to the House if the conferees 
shall so decide. 

Mr. Newlands. I want to be assured, in the first place, that there is 
a full discussion in this body, so as to insure, if possible, a disagree- 
ment to this conference report. I do not want to have too early a 
vote upon this subject. A number of Senators have indicated to me 
that they wish to address the Senate upon it, and I do not want to 
foreclose them the opportunity. 
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Mr. Simmons. It must be manifest to the Senator that if he pro- 
longs this discussion he will defeat the very object which he says he 
has in view. 

Mr. Newlands. I do not propose, Mr. President, to take any action 
that will prevent a consideration of these two amendments by the 
House after a reasonable debate there upon the merits; but I do not 
propose, at a time when the whole subject is of the highest impor- 
tance as an educational matter, to lose the opportunity of impressing 
upon Congress and the American people that a policy which for years 
has been determined upon by the American people, as evidenced by 
the explicit declaration of party platforms, by public expressions of 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce, by the unanimous decla- 
ration of the congress of governors, and by the action of numerous 
waterway associations throughout the country, that that policy is to 
be put in quarantine by three conferees from the House of Bepre- 
sentatives, and that the representatives of the people in the House are 
not to have the opportunity to consider or to discuss this question. 

Mr. Shivelt. Mr. President 

The Presiding Officer. Does the Senator from Nevada yield to 
the Senator from Indiana ? 

Mr. Newiands. I do. 

Mr. Shively. I am very much impressed with what the Senator has 
just said ; but it occurs to me that the conferees being the organ of the 
two Houses of Congress, it is our duty to leave to the House of Bepre- 
sentatives the control over its own conferees. It seems to me it is 
within the function of the House to determine what its conferees shall 
do — ^to reject their reports or not to reject — ^and by its own a&rmative 
action, if it desires to do so, to bring this matter back before the 
House. I never understood that it was the function of the Senate to 
determine by its procedure what the House shall or shall not consider. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, it is the right of the Senate to insist 
upon legislation which it favors, and it is the right of the Senate to 
insist upon the consideration of legislation wjiich it presents to the 
Congress of the United States, and it is the right oi the Senate to 
insist upon it until that fair consideration is given. I am aware that 
this bill contains appropriations for a great number of projects in 
which Senators are interested — and when I say " interested " I mean, 
of course, a very proper interest, relating to the development of the 
regions they represent. But, owing to the fact that so many Senators 
and so many Bepresentatives have m this bill interests affecting their 
constituencies, interests evidenced by substantial appropriations to be 
expended within their States or districts, the whole* tendency is to dis- 
regard all questions that relate to general policies and to urge the pas- 
sage of the bill with a view to securing to each Senator or fiepresent- 
ative that which he individually desires. In this way we have a com- 
posite bill that represents no continuous of scientific policy. 

The country has been intent for years upon putting the river 
projects upon the merit basis and takmg them out of the patronage 
system. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. President 

The Presiding Officeil Does the Senator from Nevada yield to 
the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. Newlands. Certainly. 
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Mr. Stdne. I should like to ask my friend if he is still addressing 
himself in advocacy of his amendments? 

Mr. Newlands. Yes. 

Mr. Stone. The Senator has presented the matter very exhaus- 
tively. I should like to know, because the Senator from Nevada is 
so entirely frank, whether he thinks he is about ready to submit it to 
a vote! 

Mr. Newlands. I have already stated, Mr. President — ^probably 
the Senator was not present at the time — ^my views with reference 
to timt matter. There are a number of Senators who wish to speak 
upon this subject' 

Mr. Stone. Then will the Senator answer me frankly whether this 
number of Senators, cooperating with him, have determined to pre^ 
vent the passage of this bill? If so^ perhaps we had as well put it to 
the test in some way and abandon it and go on with something else 
instead of wasting what is left of this session in a filibustering ex- 
periment. Is that what the Senator and his associates are engaged 
upon, to prevent the passage of this bill unless certain things are 
done — unless his amendments, and perhaps the amendments ot some 
other Senators, are agreed to? That is a straight question to the 
Senator. 

Mr. Newlands. It is a very straight Question. 

Mr. Stone. The Senator is always so brave and fair that I think 
he, if any Senator, would make a direct answer to a direct question 
of that land, so that the Senate may be informed as to the situation. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, the question is a direct one, and 
perhaps goes a good deal further than the Senator should expect an 
answer for ; but I have no hesitation in stating my position. 

There is no concert of action, to my knowledge, of purpose, re- 
garding the final disposition of this bill. I have heard several say 
that the bill ought to be killed. I have not shared in that view. I 
have hoped that as the result of the discussion on this floor the 
Senate will disagree, with a view to compelling the House conferees 
to take, a vote in the House regarding these amendments, after a fair 
discussion. So far, that is the length of my purpose, and I state it 
without, however, committing myself at all as to the future. 

Mr. Stone. If the Senator will allow me, I express no decided 
opinion as to whether this is a wise bill or an unwise bill, whether it 
is good or bad, whether it ought to be defeated or not. 

Mr. Newlands. I am trying to convince the Senator that it is a 
wise one. 

Mr. Stone. But the Senator is too experienced in legislative pro- 
cedure to doubt that the bill will pass substantially in the form in 
which it has been reported by the conferees or not pass at all. 

There are on the calendar other things of a good deal of impor- 
tance that we want to take up. Everyone recognizes that the Senator 
from Nevada, ahnost alone, and certainly with the cooperation of 
two or three others, can continue a debate indefinitely and defeat 
the passage of the bill. I think it is due to us to know what the 
situation is and what the purpose of the Senator is, so that the Sen- 
ate, being advised, may govern itself accordingly, recognizing the 
power orthe Senator and his associates to defeat tne passage of the 
bill 
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It may be that they would be doing a wise public service. I am not 
entering upon that question. I am simply desirous to know whether 
or not that is the purpose. If it is the purpose, then announce it, 
so that the Senate may be advised ; and it may be that the matter can 
be in some way disposed of more promptly and laid aside, or some- 
thing done with it, so that the entire business of the Senate may not 
be arrested in a contest of this character, the ultimate result of which 
is known to all. 

I think we ought to deal frankly with each other here. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada has been reasonably frank. He^ays he is not en- 
gaged in a filibuster. He says there is no agreement for concert of 
action. But it has been whispered around that other Senators— 
I have no authority to give their names — are prepared to follow with 
prolonged orations, which may be pertinent or impertinent to the 
subject in hand, as soon as the Senator from Nevaoa has exhausted 
his energy — and that would require a good while. We know what 
the Senator from Nevada can do if he makes up his mind. He can 
continue here for a good, long while yet. 

If this is to be foUowed by other like spe^eches, I think we ought 
to know it, so that we may lay aside the bill or do something else 
with reference to it, so that otner important business of the Innate 
may be proceeded with. 

I submit to the Senator if that is noVfair. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, the Senator uses the term " frankly " 
too often. I am always frank. I am frank now. My only purpose 
is to get consideration by the House of Representatives of these two 
amendments, and to take them out of the quarantine in which the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nelson] says the House conferees have 
put them. 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President 

Mr. Newlands. If the Senator will permit me, that is my purpose. 
I do not know what any other man's purpose is. I will state to the 
Senator that I do know of quite a lengthy speech that will be made in 
this connection, on this and related subjects, because the Senator 
wants frankness, and I give him my full knowledge. 

There are some Senators on this floor who think it would be a good 
thing to have the bill beaten. The Democratic Party is coming into 
power on the 4th of March. It is fully committed to the policy for 
which I am contending, by party declarations and by the expressed 
convictions of its chief, which I have read. That is not my view. I 
would prefer to have this bill go through, as I do not want to em- 
barrass Senators regarding appropriations in the bill in which their 
States and their districts are interested, and which, so far as I know, 
are unobjectionable. WTiat I object to is the system. These two 
amendments look to the elaboration of a perfect system, and not at 
all to defeating the bill. 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President 

The Presiding Officer. Does the Senator from Nevada yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. Newlands. Yes. 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nevada will par- 
don me, of course the Senator knows that it is necessary for the Sen- 
ate to act first in sending this matter back to conference. After that 
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is done, it is necessary for the House to act, in order that it may get 
back into conference. 

I want to state to the Senator that I have been over to the House 
this morning and have held a conference with the conferees on the 
part of the House with reference to their ability to get this matter 
back into conference to-day, so as to have action by the two bodies 
upon the result of that conference. I will say to the Senator that 
they have advised me — ^all of them have stated the same thing — ^that 
in the present condition of the business of the House it would be a 
little difficult to get the matter up at all with a view to sending it back 
to conference, but that unless the matter goes back to the House dur- 
ing this afternoon it will be utterly impossible to secure any action on 
the part of the House in the way of sending it back to the conference. 

So the Senator will see that if these gentlemen are advised correctly 
in the assurances and statements they have made to me, if the bill is 
to be gotten into conference again — and the Senator says that is his 
purpose — ^it is necessary that we shall act here in the Senate at some 
time during this afternoon. I appeal to the Senator, in view of that 
situation, to put some limitation upon this discussion, so that we may 
get a vote and the House may have an opportunity, at least, of lettii\gr 
the bill go back where the Senator says he wants it to go. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator whether the 
conferees on the part of the Senate will consent to a disagreement 
and a reference of this matter again to the conferees? 

Mr. Simmons. I suppose that is a matter for the Senate, Mr. Pres- 
ident. The Senate would have to vote upon the question of whether 
or not they would send it back. We have no right to make an agree- 
ment in advance for the Senate. It is not a matter that will be sub- 
mitted to the conferees, but one that will have to be submitted to the 
Senate. All I was suggesting to the Senator was that he let the Sen- 
ate vote, so that the matter may get before the House, because it must 
be acted upon by both bodies before it can get back into conference. 

Mr. Newlands. Mr. President, if the Senate conferees will give 
their consent to a disagreement, with a view to having this matter go 
back to the conferees, in order that they may submit these amend- 
ments to the House, that is one thing; but as long as they do not con- 
sent to that, and the matter has to be determined by the Senate, it is 
exceedingly material that there should be a discussion here, in order 
that we may be able to convince the Senate that it is wise that it 
should disagree. 

Recollect that we are not endeavoring here by these amendments to 
interfere with a single appropriation, either to increase or to dimin- 
ish it. All we are asking is that the policies of the Democratic, Re- 
publican, and the Progressive Parties, as declared in their platforms, 
shall be carried out in the organization of a system through these 
amendments. That is all we are asking. So far as I am concerned,^ 
if a method can be devised by which these amendments will be sub- 
mitted to the House I shall be content. If they should decide against 
them, the responsibility would rest upon them. 

They are all members of the Democratic or the Republican or the 
Progressive Parties, and if thev see fit to abandon the party declara- 
tions upon the subject and refuse their assent to these amendments 
which simply put in this bill the declared policies of all these three 
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parties the responsibility will rest upon them and not upon me. But 
I think I am entitled, I think the Senate is entitled, and I think the 
American people are entitled to some expressi(Hi of opinion on this 
subject from the House of JElepresentatives ; and they are above all 
things entitled to take this policy out of the quarantine that has been 
imposed upon it by the conferees of the House. 

I stand for democratic government, for democratic expression, for 
the expression of the will of the people through their representatives, 
and I stand opposed to every system that proposes to impede and 
clog the efforts either of the people or of their representatives. The 
method here pursued smacks too much of the methods that have been 
pursued for a generation in Congress — ^methods which have been re- 
pudiated by the people; methods against which the people have 
raised their protest ; methods which have created a storm of revolu- 
tion throughout the entire country, so much so that every party 
organization is endangered. 

A great policy, declared equally by the Democratic, the Republican, 
and the Progressive Parties, is outlined in the amendments which I 
have presented — the demands of the American people, indicated in 
every form of expression, from party declarations down to the 
declarations of legislatures, or boards of trade, of chambers of com- 
merce, of waterway associations, of every form of organization that 
expresses public opinion; and yet we are told that three men, the 
servants of the House, can put this policy in quarantine, can put it 
in cold storage, and prevent it from being considered by the great 
House that they represent. 

So long as that method is maintained I shall raise my protest 
against it, and I wish to continue my endeavor to convince the Senate 
of the United States that good government demands that this policy 
shall be taken out of cold storage and submitted to the judgment of 
the representatives of the people. Unless the Senate conferees agree 
to a disagreement and a reference back to the conferees, I am com- 
pelled, so long as I remain true to my convictions, to exhaust every- 
thing I have to say by way of argument and persuasion with the 
Senate itself. 

I was endeavoring to point out that the individual interests of 
numerous Senators, like the individual interests of numerous Repre- 
sentatives, lead them, of course, to view with apprehension the defeat 
of this measure, which contains appropriations intended for the 
benefit of their States and their districts. It is, therefore, all the 
more necessary for the advocates of a great national policy, repre- 
sented in these amendments, to bring to the attention of the Sjenate 
convincing reasons why they should not allow their individual inter- 
ests and the individual interests of their States or districts to over- 
power them in the consideration of a great question of national 
policy, concerning which public sentiment is made up unanimously 
and only Congress remains unconvinced. 

Mr. President, I quoted the utterance of Woodrow Wilson. I re- 
ferred to the report of Mr. Taft as Secretary of War, indorsing in 
every way, in the fullest details, this policy. I now refer to the 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. James Wilson. I shall 
not read his entire report. It is under date of April 4, 1912. He 
says: 
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" I believe it will be necessary, eventually, for the Federal Govern- 
ment, or the Federal Government and the States, or in some cases 
each State individually, to work out a comprehensive system of 
saving flood waters — ^the surplus waters that run away in spring and 
winter and during flood times in summer. This can be done, as it 
has been done in other countries, by arranging for a system of reser- 
voirs beginning near the head of streams and continuing the reser- 
voirs down the streams until all the advantage is secured that can 
be had from confining the waters for use on the land in dry times. I 
think the entry upon the subject is timely and wise, and any coopera- 
tion this department can extend will be cheerfully given." 

What services in the Department of Agriculture relate to this 
question? First, there is the Weather Bureau, which is engaged all 
the time in the study of the question of precipitation. What is the 
origin of all these destructive floods in the lower Mississippi and the 
lower Sacramento and the San Joaquin ? Why, the water that falls 
from the heavens. That is the source of all the difficulty. That water 
falls, so far as the Mississippi is concerned, over 30 States. 

If it falls in inmiense volumes within a short period of time it 
creates a flood, and that flood makes its way to the small-source 
streams, to the tributaries, and through the tributaries to the main 
river, and through the maih river to the Gulf, a cause of anxiety, a 
cause of destruction everywhere. The amount of water which would 
naturally fall in a period of six weeks may do no harm at all, and yet, 
if its fall is concentrated within one week, it may prove an agency of 
the largest destruction. 

We can not control the clouds in their output, or at all events 
science has not yet discovered the method. The waters fall at their 
will as the result of a mysterious control which as yet we do not 
understand and which our scientific men are studying every day. 
W^e can not control the fall, but the question is whether we can not 
control or mitigate the run-off. If the entire area of the Mississippi 
Valley were put in concrete one can imagine the rapidity of the 
run-off, and one can imagine how destructive that run-off would be 
to the entire Mississippi Delta and to every State upon the banks 
of the Mississippi River. 

I can imagine what the effect would be if the rapid run-off of the 
falling waters in the entire Mississippi Valley were concreted. Yet 
we have been steadily for years pursuing a course that provides 
increasing rapidity of the run-off. Nature itself has slowed down 
the floods through nimierous intervening obstacles, forests, with the 
forest protection of leaf and moss and trees and porous soil absorb- 
ing the rain as it falls from the heavens and holding it in suspense, 
letting it out gradually into the tributaries, so that there is no vio- 
lent flood. We have been destroying our forests. The great swamp- 
land areas constitute natural reservoirs in which the accmnulated 
flood waters rest, making their way gradually to the main stream. 
In the upper reaches of these rivers we have been reclaiming these 
swamp lands, and we have been reclaiming them by increasing the 
rapidity of the run-off from them, thus increasing the momentum of 
the floods below. 

76439—17 ^14 
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Now, what does science propose to do under this system which the 
various parties have declared for and which is represented in this 
bill. Science will look to the protection of the forests. 

We have already done it in a detached and unrelated way. We 
have determined to hold off the forest areas of the Appalachian and 
Allegheny Mountains and of the White Mountains, and we created 
a commission for their acquisition, a commission that is working in 
an entirely detached way from the Corps of Engineers of the Army 
and all the other services that relate to water. We quarantine these 
lands, making no study of the other scientific services of the country 
as to how they can best be utilized, not only for the development of 
timber, but also for the protection of the channels of navigable 
rivers. This measure provides that that National Forest Commis- 
sion shall enter into coordination with the Board of River Regula- 
tion, and shall do teamwork with the other related services. 

The Forestry Service is in the Agricultural Department just as the 
other bureau is. Then we have another ser\^ice in that department 
called the Bureau of Soils. It has problems that relate to our navi- 
gable rivers. One of the great objects of the Bureau of Soils is to 
conserve the soils themselves and prevent them from being washed into 
the rivers and thence into the bays and gulf s and oceans. We all know 
what erosion of soil means. The richest part of the soil is alwavsthe 
most friable, the most easily disturbed, and the most easily m'oyed. 
That is characteristic of alluvial soil. The least beneficial portions 
of the soil are the portions that are hard, that resist the impact of 
the water, stone, clay, etc. So the Bureau of Soils has been 
engaged in the study of the effect of rapid run-off upon soils and 
soil erosion and the destruction of cultivable areas. 

One thing that the bureau has pursued which has been of vast 
benefit has been the introduction of topographical plowing. ^In- 
stead of permitting fields to be plowed, as they used to be plowed, 
in furrows oftentimes stretching up and down the hill, each furrow 
in itself a conduit for the carriage of alluvial soil into the tributaries 
of great rivers or the rivers themselves, they have introduced a 
system of topographical plowing, so that each furrow, instead of 
running up and down the hill, runs upon the same level around the 
hill. Each furrow in this way becomes an obstruction to soil erosion 
instead of a facilitation of the soil erosion, and not only as an ob- 
struction of soil erosion, but, as the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] says to me, an obstruction of the floods themselves, for each 
furrow in that case becomes not a conduit for the waters that fall 
from the heavens but a reservoir of the waters that fall from the 
heavens. 

That bureau is engaged in a study of all the questions which relate 
to plants and the amount of water they require. There are some 
plants that absorb a little water; there are some plants that absorb 
vast quantities of water ; but all plants that absorb water can be so 
developed in their cultivation as to absorb large quantities of these 
flood waters and carry them through their arteries and veins and 
yield them again to the influence of the sun, by which agency they 
are dissipated. Thus they constitute an obstructive force in this 
constant flow of the floods from the hills and the farms into these 

§reat navigable areas below, where they become agencies of 
estruction. 
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Is not the cooperation of the Agricultural Department of value, 
then, in this great work, when it has three bureaus devoted in varying 
degree to the conservation of water and the development of water? 

The scientific services that are under the control of the Department 
of Agriculture, whose specialties relate to the use of water, we propose 
shall cooperate in this policy, which has received the approval of all 
the parties of the country and which has the indorsement of public 
sentiment almost without an expression to the contrary, Congress 
alone voluntarily remaining unconvinced, or rather that portion of 
Congress constituting the House of Representatives, for the Senate 
has expressed itself by a unanimous vote. 

Now,»what does the Department of the Interior say, headed by 
Secretary Fisher? I will not read his entire report to the Committee 
on Commerce, but, referring to a bill introduced by myself known as 
Senate bill 122, he says : 

This bin Is based upon two principles which have not been hitherto generally 
recognized in the construction of public works for river improvement. These 
principles are» first, that a river from its source to mouth, with all of its tribu- 
taries, is a unit in all its most important physical and functional characteristics. 

I continue reading from the report of Secretary Fisher upon this 
bill. Relating to the river, he says : 

It should therefore be dealt with as a whole and not piecemeal, and in dealing 
with it for any single use, such as navigation, we should not lose sight of the 
other uses to which it can be put, such as water supply, irrigation, power, drain- 
age, etc. River improvement should harmonize these uses, treating the river 
system as a unit for this purpose, and should provide for the cooperation of the 
Nation, States, and individuals to that end. The same principle applies, only 
in less degree, to the unification of all river systems into one comprehensive 
whole. 

That is what they do in Germany and France. They not only treat 
the river streams m the most comprehensive way, but they connect 
them with each other by artificial canals, so that you can, through a 
system of connected waterways, go from one part of the country to 
almost every other part of the country. 

The second principle- 
Secretary Fisher says — 

The second principle is that this work of waterway improvement in its details 
should be guided and determined as an administrative and not as a legislative 
matter, and therefore that a large fund should be providetl and replenished from 
time to time as may be necessary, this fund to be expended at the discretion of 
a competent administrative commission of experts without specific appropriations 
or limitations, except of a broad general character, by Congress. The proposed 
commission is to consist of the chiefs of the Federal bureaus whose duties are 
now concerned with specific phases of the problem, together with specially 
qualified experts to be appointed by the President. 

He says : 

I am heartily in accord with these principles and believe that legislation em- 
bodying them should be enacted. I have not attempted, however, to criticize the 
bill in detail. 

It will be observed that Secretary Fisher takes uj) the cudgels for 
the contention which I originally made in my additional report as a 
principle of the Inland Waterway Commission. He says that, in 
order to carry out this system adequately, it will be necessary to re- 
gard it as an administrative and not a legislative matter. 
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Secretary Fisher, in reportinff upon the river reflation bill which 
I introduced in the Senate, indorses most emphatically the prosecu- 
tion of teamwork on the part of the scientific services and teamwork 
on the part of the sovereignties affected ; and he insists that all the 
details should be guided and determined as an administrative and not 
as a legislative matter, except as to the general details and authoriza- 
tion. He takes the view which I originally took in my report as a 
member of the Inland Waterways Commission, that in order to make 
this great work effective it must be consecutive, that it must be prose- 
cuted with energy for at least 10 years, that a large fund of at least 
$50,000,000 annually must be provided, and that lar^e and extensive 
powers should be given to a board of experts, both in planS and in 
works ; in other words, that we should pursue the methods which we 
have pursued in the only two successful public works that ever have 
been conducted by the Government — ^the Panama Canal and the work 
of the Keclamation Service. 

The next indorsement comes from the Secretary of War, Mr. Stim- 
son, who, in a letter of January 27, 1913, gives his views, practically 
indorsing in all its details the policy to which I have referred. I shall 
not attempt to read the entire report, for it runs at some length, but 
will simply quote detached portions. 

He says : 

Our conception, therefore, of what constitutes a navigable river and our 
appreciation of the various elements which enter into its development have been 
greatly widening. We see now that the problem of developing and preserving 
its navigability is no longer necessarily confined to removing obstructions in 
that part of the river in which navigation exists, but may extend to countless 
remote branches and sources of supply. We also see how the improvement of 
the river may be intimately connected with and dependent upon another devel- 
opment — that of water power — which formerly we may have regarded as a thing 
quite separate and apart. 

He takes up the various uses to which the river can be put and 
shows that the development of all will diminish the proportionate 
cost of each, and that it is only by uniting the development of these 
various uses that we can secure the cheapest and most efficient 
promotion of navigation. 

Mr. President, what bureaus have these two departments, the Inte- 
rior Department and the War Department, that relate to water? 
The War Department has a Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army, whose work thus far has been confined to channel improve- 
ment, bank protection, and levee building. In the Interior Depart- 
ment we have the Reclamation Service, whose work has been confined 
to the upper parts of our navigable rivers and branch streams, their 
work being in connection with the reclamation of arid lands. Then 
we have the question of water-power development, which, in a meas- 
ure, has fallen under the jurisdiction of both these departments— the 
Interior and the War Departments — ^the jurisdiction over water- 
power development in connection with irrigation having fallen under 
the control of the Reclamation Service and the jurisdiction over 
water-power development ii/connection with channel regulation hav- 
ing come within the jurisdiction of the War Department. Then we 
have in the Interior Department the great Geological Survey, which 
for years has been making a study of the waters of the country with 
a view not only to their development but to their conservation. The 
Geological Survey was the source and the origin of the Reclamation 
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Service- It is stUl, under large appropriations given by the Govern- 
ment, conducting these studies. Yet we find tKat these various serv- 
ices which relate to the use of water, either the navigable rivers or 
their tributaries, have never been brought into relations of coopera- 
tion with each other, but, on the contrary, they view each other 
askance and oftentimes with jealousy, each guarding its jurisdiction 
against the invasion of the other. 

What possible objection can there be to the union of all these serv- 
ices under a river-regulation board, with a view to the effective 
reflation of the river? 

Mr. President, the Senator fnmi Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] desires the 
floor for the purpose of ccMisidering one branch of this question, and 
I will yield the floor to him for the time being. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 

During the delivery of Mr. Newlands's speech — 
Mr. SuTKEBLAND. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me to 
submit a conference report. 
Mr. Newlands. Certainly. 



Proceedings of March 2, 1918, 

BTVERS and HABBOB8 BILL CONFERENCE BEPOBT. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill (H. R. 28180) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purpo8e& 

Mr. Nbwlands. Mr. President, I have opposed the adoption of th« 
conference report regarding the river and harbor, bill not because I 
wish to defeat the bill, but because I wish to secure a disagreement 
in order to compel the House conferees to present to the House itself 
two amendments offered by m^^self and adopted by the Senate with- 
out a dissenting vote, embodying a policy which has been declared 
for in all the party platforms. 1 never intended to press the discus- 
sion to a point where the life of the bill would be endangered, and 
therefore 1 have assented to this arrangement regarding a vote at 
half past 2. I do not wish to take up the time of the Senate with 
the discussion, but I urge the Senate to disagree to this report, and 
thus conipel the c<mf erees of the House, who are acting as the servants 
of the House, to submit to that body the consideration of this im- 
portant question, which, as yet, the House has not had an oppor- 
tunity to act upon. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. President, I say with some reluctance that I can 
not vote for the adoption of this report. The bill contains too niany 
objectionable items. It is a part or the progress in the wrong direc- 
tion which has been made in the last three or four years. There have 
been man^ excellent features in the management of our public works 
in that tune. The engineers have made careful exammations, but 
we are going far away from business principles. We are making a 
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great multitude of appropriations for numerous rivers and harbors 
and we are not pressuig improvements to speedy completion. 

Again, the selection of items here is too much made by favor. If 
there is any strong pressure behind an item, I do not care how 
objectionable it may be, it finds its way into this bill. I do not be- 
lieve, Mr. President, that the infirmities and defects of legislative 
government have ever been more thoroughly illustrated than by the 
form which these bills have assiuned. When a project is presented 
here the question is not, Will it help commerce? but, Does the locality 
want it? Does a Senator want it? Do a sufficient number of Rep- 
resentatives want it? While the proposition at first seemed to me 
startling — to leave these matters to a commission — ^I do not know 
but that I shall become a convert to that idea. It is impossible to 
resist a bill of this kind. It may be full of objectionale items; it 
may be said that a very large share of them will result in waste, 
and nothing but waste, but ii there is sufficient support, if there are 
enough beneficiaries of this system, the bill ^oes through; and I 
think, Mr. President, it is hi^h time that we should call a halt. 

Two amendments, one of wnich was put on last year by the Senate 
and rejected by the House, and the other put on this year, are both 
in the right airection, because they look toward a more thorough 
and careful examination of and more discrimination in the selection 
of projects. I understand the main objection in the House to the 
amendment No. 77 was that it provides that the Secretary of War 
shall cause the Chief of Engineers to make an examination of all 
projects heretofore adopted, the further improvement of which is 
not desirable or the expenditure upon which is out of proportion to 
the benefit to be derived therefrom. There is no doubt that if a 
searching examination were made, many of these projects would be 
abandoned. We must face that question, and there is no one who has 
a project in which he is interested but who should be willing to have 
it reexamined to determine whether further expenditure is desirable, 

Mr. PoiNDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PREsmENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio yield to 
the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. Burton. I have finished. I only desired to say a few words. 

Mr. PoiNDEXTER. Mr. President, the amendment No. 77, offered by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newlands], provides for a general 
and systematic survey of proposed waterway improvements and 
regulation throughout the country. Amendment No. 78 provides 
for coordination of the various departments of the Government con- 
nected with or concerned in waterway development and the coopera- 
tion of the Government with the various other parties, public and 
private, who are interested or concerned in the improvement and 
control of rivers. 

The statement which has just been made by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] indicates very forcibly the merit of these proposed 
amendments to which the Senator from Ohio says he has heretofare 
been opposed, but which he is now inclined to favor. The appro- 
priation of millions of dollars to build levees on the lower Missis- 
sippi, a great alluvial stream, for the purpose of preventing the de- 
struction of hundreds of millions of dollars of farm property by 
floods, when those floods could be controlled, in all probability, with 
little net cost, by a coordination of the entire Mississippi River sys- 
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tem, so far as its improvement is concerned, by storing the flood 
waters at the head of its tributaries, is like the old system of medi- 
cine, of treating the symptoms of the disease instead of eradicating 
its cause. 

If a private concern were the trustee for a great work such as the 
United States is engaged in, of the improvement of the rivers over a 
^reat continental domain such as is ours, there is no modem business 
institution which would treat it as a series of innumerable units, com- 
posed of congressional districts or of municipalities, urging upon the 
Kepresentative from each district the improvement of some par- 
ticular project, but the whole would be systematized. The experi- 
ence of modem private business indicates that upon such a system 
and comprehensive coordination the capitalization could be increased 
100 per cent in the saving, in economy of administration, and in the 
increased resiilts of the work. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the piassage of the bill, and, conse- 
quently, I expect to vote for it, regardless of the adoption or rejec- 
tion of these amendments; but I take this occasion to say that I ap- 
prove the amendments and should like to see them adopted. I trust 
the Senator from Nevada will continue at every opportunity in the 
future, as he has with so much persistency in the past, to urge this 
great business reform in- the conauct of the waterway interests of the 
uovemment. 

Mr. GuMMiNS. Mr. President, I do not intend to vote for the bill, 
but my opposition to it is based upon the error in what I believe to 
be the sj[stem itself. I do not believe that there ought to be any ap- 
propriation bill which combines appropriations for harbors and 
rivers. The problem of the development or maintenance of our har- 
bors and the problem of improving the navigation or the commerce 
upon our rivers are different problems. I do not believe there ought 
to be money expended in the improvement of any river until a plan 
has been made and presented to Congress that will show that when 
the improvement is completed there can be and will be such coopera- 
tion — enforced cooperation, if you please — ^between the traffic upon 
the river and the traffic upon the lana as will warrant the expenditure 
i; proposed. 

'^ The business to be done upon our inland rivers will never justify 
- the appropriations we are making for their improvement unless 
^ the plan includes the transfer of freight from the river bank to the 
• railway station. It is utterly impossible to create great traffic upon 
^ our rivers unless this commerce can extend into the interior; and I, 
r for one, do not believe in pouring out our money for the improvement 
1' of a river, the deeping of its channel, until it is known that the com- 
1' merce that floats upon the river can find its way to the interior points 
over the railways of the country. We have never reduced these 
li' improvements to that system. 

1 I believe in the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada 
t^t [Mr. Newlandsl. The only objection I have to his amendment is that 
ai- it does not go far enough. I think that there ought to be an intelli- 
ii gent consideration of the whole question ; that river by river should 
t be taken up, and that when we begin the improvement of a river we 
en^ ought to know that the work will go constantly forward to its com- 
iy pletion without waiting uppn the temper of Congress from session 
ver to session. 
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I can not give my support to this bill for the reasons I have stated. 
I do not criticize the individual appropriations, because I do not 
know whether or not they are warranted by the practice heretofore 
prevailing. My complaint is against the practice itself. 

Mr. CiAPp. Mr. President, I merely want to say a word of con- 
gratulation to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newlands]. It is true 
his amendment has not been kept in this bill, but I believe in the last 
few weeks he has made more progress with this work than he has in 
the two or three years pre^ceding this session, and I believe he is to be 
congratulated. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. President, I desire to say only a word. I am in 
favor of the substantial features of the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada, but I do not feel justified in voting against the bill 
because they are not included in this conference report 

Mr. EIenyon. Mr. President, I voted against the public buildings 
bill, and I shall vote against this bill, not only because it should 
embrace the amendments of the Senator from Nevada, and does not 
do so, but I think both bills are a bad example of the " pork-barrel '^ 
method of appropriation, and I am going to vote against such 
methods so long as I remain in the Senate. ' 

Mr. Brakdegee. Mr. Pt^sident, there was a matter of verv deep 
interest to me put on this bill in the Senate. It is on the bill no 
longer; but I am not the kind of a man who wants to deprive other 
people of having the benefits of the bill. I shall vote for the bill. 
I hope the next river and harbor bill, or some other legislation outside 
of the river and harbor bill, will contain something analogous to the 

Eroposition proposed by the Senator from Nevada^ I think that will 
e better for the country, as I stated when I voted for his amendment. 

Mr. Thomas. Mr. President, I merely want to say that I heartily 
concur in every word and every sentence just expressed by the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. 

The PREsroENT pro tempore. The hour of 2.30 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the vote will be taken. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. Cummins. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The veas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JJewlands. Is it in order for me to move as a substitute that 
the report be disagreed to, and that these two amendments 

The pREsroENT pro tempore. The only question before the Senate 
is Will the Senate agree to the conference report? It" can not be 
amended under the rule of the Senate. 

The ifecretary proceeded to call the roll. 

The result was announced — ^yeas 45, nays 16, as follows: 
yeas: Ashurst, Bankhead, Bourne, Brandegee, Briggs, Siyan, 
Burnham, Catron, Chamberlain, Chilton, Clapp, Clark of Wyoming, 
Clarke of Arkansas, Crawford, Dillingham, Fletcher, Foster, Gal- 
linger, Gamble, Gronna, Johnson of Maine, Johnston of Alabama, 
Jones, Kavanaugh, Martine of New Jersey, Myers, Nelson, Oliver, 
Paynter, Penrose, Percy, Poindexter, Pomerene, Sheppard, Simmons, 
Smith of Georgia, Smith of Maryland, Smith of South Carolina, 
Smoot, Stone, Swanson, Thornton, Warren, Wetmore, and Wil- 
liam&---45. 
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Nays: Bristow, Burton, Cummins, Fall, Gore, Kenyon, Kem, La 
Follette, Lea, Newlands, O'Gorman, Owen, Page, Pittman, Shively, 
and Thomas — 16. 

Not voting: Bacon, Borah, Bradley, Brady, Brown, Crane, Culber- 
son, Cullom, Curtis, Dixon, du Pont, Gardner, Guggenheim, Hitch- 
cock, Jackson, Lippitt, Lodge, McCumber, McLean, Martin of Vir- 
ginia, Overman, Perkins, Beed, Richardson, Root, Smith of Michi- 
gan, Stephenson, Sutherland, Tillman, Townsend, Watson, Webb, 
and Works— 33. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 
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THUBSDAY, DECEMBEB 21, 1916. 

Ukitbd States Senate, 

Committee on Commerce, 

Washmgtonj D. C. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., pursuant to adjournment, 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher presiding. 

Present: Senators Fletcher (chairman), Jones, Vardaman, Shields, 
Kenyon, Sherman, Bankhead, Reed, Sheppard, and Chamberlain. 

Present also: Hon. Benjamin G. Humphreys, of Mississippi; Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War; and Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, 
United States Army, Chief of Staff. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14777)^ 
"An act to provide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi 
River and oi the Sacramento River, Cal., and for other purposes.'^ 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. I presume 
we had better begin with Gen. Scott this morning, hadn't we? We 
will hear the claims of the riparian owners later. 

Senator Vardaman. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, if vou please, that as 
Mr. Hiunphreys, of th6 House, is here, he ought to be heard in behalf 
of the bill, of which he is the author. 

The Chairman. Perhaps we had better hear from Mr. Humphreys 
first, then. 

But, before you proceed, I want inserted in the record at this point 
certain statements handed in by Senator Works in regard to the 
Sacramento project. 

(The memoranda referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

MEMOBANDA. 

Decision of Judge Sawyer, January 7, 1884. 

Debris act passed, March 1, 1893. 

Debris commission report, June 30, 1907. 

Made fuU report of plan August 10, 1910. 

Congress adopted report and appropriated $400,000, a like amount to be 
appropriated by California to carry on worlc, 1910. 

Final report of debris commission on which this bill is founded, June 17, 1913. 

California reclamation act creating reclamation l)oard, August 8, 1915. 

State has expended $1,970,000. 

The estimate for the work in which the commission recommends that the 
United States should participate on a 50 per cent basis is as follows : 

(a) Enlargement of river channel below mouth of Cache Slough $9, 075, 420 

(b) Weirs 1, 617, 560 

(c) Rectification and enlargement of river channels 191,375 



10, 884, 355 
Add 15 per cent for contingencies and administration 1, 632, 653 



12, 517, 008 
219 
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Less amount appropriated by the United States and the State of 
California under existing project |800, OOO 

11, 717. 008 
Share each of United States and State of California 5, 858, 50i 

Estimates of total costs in report of 1910. 
Levees: 

58,000,000 cubic yards, at 6 cents $3, 480, 000 

28,000,000 cubic yards, at 12 cents 1 3,360,000 

18,000,000 cubic yards, at 20 cents^. 3, 600, 000 

$10, 440, OOO 

Bzcavation : 

148,600,000 cubic yards, at 6) cents 9, 650, 000 

8,250,000 cubic yards, at 12i cents 1, 031, 250 

380,000 cubic yards, at 25 cents 95, 000 

— ^ 10,785,250 

Land: 

4,400 acres, at $200 880,000 

* 8,400 acres, at $75 630, 000 

78,000 acres, at $25 1. 950, 000 

3, 460. OOO 

Spillways : 

8,000 feet, at $125 1, 000, 000 

4.500 feet, at $100 • 450,000 

1,140 feet, at $80 91, 200 

1, 541. 200 

fridges ^ 1, 882; 000 

Mi^ellnneous 1, 740, 000 

Bngineering and contingencies, 15 per cent 4, 451, 550 

Total 38, 800. 000 

Less amount appropriated under existing project 800,000 

Total 33, 000, 000 

To be paid by the Government 5, 858, 504 

To be paid by the State 27,941,496". 

The Chairman. You may now proceed, Mr. Humphreys. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BENTAMIN 0. EUKPHSETS, A SEFBESEHTA- 

TIVE FROM THE STATE OF HISSISSIFPL 

Mr. HuMPRBYs. I do not know to just what phase of this question 
I should address myself. If I am right in my assumption that it is 
the general provision set out in section 3, 1 wUl discuss that. 

I think it is sufficient perhaps to say that the plan proposed for 
the control of the floods on the Mississippi River, as contained in 
section 1 of the bill, is the plan which has been worked out by the 
Mississippi River Commission, and that it is an erroneous idea, as 
expressed by Senator Newlands yesterdayj tiiat this bill makes no 
provision for revetment. The plan of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission contemplates revetting the banks. Thev do not, however, 
think that it is necessary to revet both sides of the river bank from 
the Gulf to Cairo. A few years ago Mr. Burton, when chairman of 
the Conmiittee on Rivers and Harbors, addressed a resolution to 
the Mississippi River Conmiission asking what a complete revetment 
of the river would cost, and the conmtiission replied, in the report 
which is here among your papers, about $160,000,000; but they also 
said that there was no occasion for it, that it would never be neces- 
sary. It was estimated that the ultimate cost of revetment diould 
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be something like $70,000,000 or $75,000,000, in the course of human 
events, but that they could not spend more than $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 a year. 

Senator Shsppard. That means from Cairo down, when you talk 
about ^ complete revetment," does it not, Mr. Humphreys ? 
Mr. HuMPHBETS. Yes; all the way down from Cairo. 
Senator Ejenton. Mr. West, a member of the commission, esti- 
mated the cost of complete revetment would be about $158,000,000, 
and that the additional levees which would be made to protect the 
system would cost about $70,000,000. That would be $228,000,000. 

Mr. Humphreys. I remember that statement quite well. But 
that was onl^ Mr. West's opinion. The commission said there was 
no occasion ft>r complete revetment. It was estimated by Col. Town- 
send and the commission that it would possibly take $70,000,000 
to $75,000,000, but that this would run through 25 or 30 years, for 
the reason that the banks do not all cave at the same time or at the 
same place. You will find a cave here one year, there the next year, 
and so on. So that with $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 they could take care 
of every caving bank on the river. 
Senator Kenton. With $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 a year? 
Mr. HuMPHRETS. Yes. In the course of time they will have all 
the banks permanently protected. 

Senator Vakdaman. The erosion does not take place except in the 
bends of the river. 

Mr. Humphreys. In the concave bends of the river is where they 
cave. This bill takes care of the revetment for five years and com- 
pletes the levees. 

Senator Kenton. Does it bother you, Mr. Humphreys, to answer 
questions? 
Mr. Humphreys. Not at all. 

Senator Kenton. Then I want to ask this: Your bill provides for 
carrying on this work according to plans of the Mississippi River 
Conmiission "heretofore or hereafter adopted." Are those plans 
already in existence or does it contemplate that there shall be plans 
made m the future? Are the plana such plans as have been hereto- 
fore adopted or shall be hereafter adopted? I would like to know 
that; what I would like to know is this: Is this work to be carried 
on according to plans of that conmiission that have already been 
adopted ana are m existence, and do they propose to carry on the 
work according to a well-defined plan, or are we to appropriate 
money for this work to be carried on according to future plans? 

Mr. HuMPHRETS. It is like this: After many years of observation 
and experience the commissicm has at last been able to ascertain accu- 
rately and definitely that it would take 155,000,000 cubic yards of 
dirt to make the levees strong enough to withstand the highest water 
that will ever in all probability come down the river. They have 
definitely determined upon the construction of these levees here [in- 
dicating]. There are two gaps in the levees — one just above Vicks- 
burg and one just above Helena. They would be completed. So 
that the plan is specific and definite. 

Senator Kenton. Where could we get hold of that plan? I 
have not been able to get hold of it. 

Mr. Humphreys. The plan was originally adopted in 1882---I 
think it was. Every engineer who has ever investigated the Missis- 
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sippi River on behalf of the Grovemment — ^and no river in all the his- 
tory of the world has been subjected to the same relentless scrutiny 
and study, and none is known so well, as the Mississippi River— is 
of the same opinion. There is no difference of opinion among 
engineers Not a bit. They all agree that the way to control the 
floods is to build levees and revet the banks. 

There is nothing new in these questions of reservoirs, outlets, by- 
passes, etc. In a report by Humphreys & Abbott, made after the 
most elaborate and careful study — in fact, after the most elaborate 
study of any single river that has ever been made in the history of 
the world — they took up every one of those propositions — ^the out- 
lets and the cut-offs and the reservoirs and all. They go into every 
one in great detail. They show where the various methods have been 
used in all river pro ject s in the world. 

Senator E[bnyon. What report is that? 

Mr. Humphreys. The report was made — it is what is commonly 
known as the Humphreys & Abbott report. It was presented in 1860, 
just prior to the Civil War. 

Senator Jones. Where can you get that? 

Mr. Humphretb. I do not know whether you have one in the com- 
mittee library or not. 

Gen. Scott. I have a copy of it. 

Senator Sheppard. You spoke of reservoirs; does that include the 
modem idea of reservoirs?. 

Mr. HuMPHRBTS. The idea of the reservoir is not a modem one. 
One of the greatest works of antiquity was the construction of Lake 
Moeris, upon the upper reaches of the Nile. It was a large, artifi- 
cial, inland lake; one of the great naval battles of antiquity was 
fought upon it. That lake was constructed there for a reservoir to 
control the floods of the Nile. 

Senator Sherman. That was part of a canal system made for two 
purposes. 

Mr. Humphreys. For two purposes — ^yes — as all the works in 
Egypt are for two purposes — ^irrigation and flood control. 

Senator Sherman. And for defense. 

Mr. Humphreys. For defense? Well, in the course of human 
events it developed that it was a source of military weakness. The 
King of Thebes captured Lake Moeris and destroyed its intakes and 
outlets. Some of our Bible scholars say that this is where Joseph 
got his foreknowledge as to the lean years that were to come and 
gave the good advice to Pharaoh to lay up com against those unfor- 
tunate times to come. 

That statement is merely to show that there is nothing new in 
this proposition. No engineer of the Government who has ever been 
sent to study the Mississippi Biver floods, whether from civil or 
military life, has ever reached any other conclusion than that the 
sole method of handling the problem is by building levees and by 
protecting these levees from caving into the river by revetments. 

Senator Kbnyon. Has the Mississippi River Commission a plan, 
and is this money to be appropriated to* carry out that plan? 

Mr. Humphreys. Absolutely. It will be found fuUy set out in 
the annual report of the commission. 
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Senator Vardaman. How much is to be used for these revetments! 

Mr. Humphreys. It is contemplated that $15,000,000 of the 
%mount authorized by this bill will be used for revetments. 

Senator Vardaman. That will be $3,000,000 a year? 

Mr. Humphreys. Yes. The terms of the bill do not require this. 
We just left it to them. It will be an average of $3,000,000 a year. 
They estimated for $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 annually. The amount 
authorized will be the average of the two amounts. 

Senator Kbkyon. How much do the local interests put into this 
work? 

Mr. Humphreys. They are to put in not less than $15,000,000. 

Senator Ejenyon. What proportion of the bill — what proportion 
is that of what the bill puts inf 

Mr. Humphreys. One dollar by the local interests to two by the 
Government. 

Senator Ejenyon. They put up half as much as the Government? 

Mr. Humphreys. Half as much as the Government. 

Senator Ejenyon. In the Sacramento project they put up the 
same amount. 

Mr. Humphreys. They put up an equal amount in the Sacramento 
project, yes. 

^nator Ken yon. Why^the discrimination — ^why the distinction? 

Mr. Humphreys. That is a very long story. To begin with, since 
1882, since we undertook 

Senator Vardaman. I have been requested to run down to thA 
Post Office Committee to cast my vote in a matter and will be back 
here shortly. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Humphreys. Only in exceptional cases, in the improvement 
of the rivers and harbors of the country, has Congress required any 
contribution on the part of local interests which were assumed to be 
particularly benefited, and the amount of that contribution when 
required has been determined by the exigencies of the particular 
case — sometimes one- fourth, sometimes one-third, sometimes one- 
half. No fixed rule of apportionment of cost has even been laid 
down, and, naturally, no such rule could equitably be adopted. In 
the two particular cases provided for in this bill the engineers of 
the Army, after their investigation, made their recommendations to 
Congress. Col. Townsend, for the Mississippi River Commission, 
believed that in the Mississippi River project the contribution or 
local interests should be $1 to ^8 by the Government. In the Sacra- 
mento project the engineers thought the contribution by California 
should oe 50 per cent. The bill, as you will observe, provides that 
local interests on the Mississippi shall contribute not less than $1 
for every $2 by the Government. 

Now, in some of the districts, if we are to proceed with this project 
expeditiously and complete it within a reasonable time, the contribu- 
tion must be as low as one dollar to two, because the possible revenue 
from such districts is so small that it would seriously delay the work 
if we should measure our progress by a half-and-half basis. In 
other districts the contribution by local interests undoubtedly will 
be dollar for dollar. Up to 1891 all appropriations by Congress 
for levee construction were limited by the terms of the bill so that 
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none of it could be expended except in the interests of navigation. 
The language of the law was as follows : 

That no portion of the sum hereby appropriated shall be used in the repair 
or construction of levees for the purpose of preventing injury to lands by over- 
flow, or for any other purpose whatever, except as a means of deepening or 
improving the channel of such river. 

In 1892 this proviso was dropped. Now, since that time levee 
construction has proceeded with perhaps the main purpose of pro- 
tecting the country from overflow, although, as a matter of fact, the 
engineers still adhered, and still do adhere, to the proposition that 
the river can not properly be improved for the purposes of naviga- 
tion without levees. Since the Government then began to appropri- 
ate money more or less directly for flood control, the Unit^ States 
has expended for levees about $80,000,000, and during that same 

giTiod local interests have contributed about three times that amount, 
ven should the commission contribute $2 everywhere to $1 by local 
interests, it will be seen that the Government's contribution will 
fitill be less than the 50 per cent provided for in the Sacramento 
project. 

In the Mississippi River project it is the testimony of the Army 
«;ngineers that local interests have alreadv contributed more than 
enough money to have built the levees high enough and strong 
enough to have withstood any flood that ever would have come down 
the river had the watershed above Cairo remained in a state of 
nature. In other words, the great States to the north of us have by 
their very proper and legitimate activities piled up more water on 
the lower deltas than the people there have been aole to cope with. 
This no doubt was another element in the consideration of the House 
when the proportion was fixed as it appears in the bill now. The 
extent of the area which will be made habitable and rendered sus- 
ceptible to reclamation by the control of the floods in the Mississippi 
Kiver — some sixteen million acres — ^is so large and its possible eco- 
nomic vajue to the whole countr^r so great that no man can doubt 
that its ultimate reclamation, which this bill would make possible, 
would materially affect the general welfare of the whole country. 

There are other Federal interests involved in the Mississippi which 
do not appear, or at any rate do not appear in equal degree, else- 
where — for instance, the interruption of interstate commerce. Sev- 
eral thousand miles of railroads which are engaged in carrying com- 
merce from remote sections of the country into and across the Missis- 
sippi deltas to other sections of the country are sometimes inter- 
rupted, in fact annulled, for two or three months at a fame. The 
mails can not be carried expeditiously between the States which lie 
on either side of the deltas. All these facts no doubt were taken into 
consideration in fixing the amount of contribution. Then, too, it 
is demonstrated by the testimony of the engineers, which is set forth 
very fully in the hearing as well as in the reports, that there will be 
a very material saving m the ultimate cost of the levees if the work 
can be carried on continuously and finished within a reasonable time, 
sa^ five years. After very exhaustive investigation the House cmn- 
mittee reached the conclusion, and the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion agreed to it, that the levee districts on the lower Mississippi 
could not contribute more than $8,000,000 a year toward levee con- 
struction. If the contribution on the part of the Government were 
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limited to an equal amount — in other words, if only $6,000,000 is 
to be expended in levee construction, $3,000,000 by local interests and 
$3,000,000 by the Federal Government, it will require some eight years 
to complete the levees, and we know from very unhappy experiences 
in the past that we dare not hope for a period of eight years without 
disastrous floods. Should these floods come before the levees are 
completed many will be destroyed and the ultimate cost thereby in- 
creased. Heretofore Congress has never required any local contribu- 
tion, but the House believed that if the Federal Government should 
now undertake this work on the more definite plan proposed in this 
bill that some of the levee districts which have heretofore contributed 
largely from necessity, might not be induced to continue that con- 
tribution hereafter, and so we thought it advisable to compel them to 
continue their part of the work by inserting this provision in the 
bill. 

I think I could say a good deal more on this, but I am really 
anxious to discuss the general provisions of the bill contained *m 
section 3. 
Senator Kenyon. What are these local interests? 
Mr. Humphreys. Levee boards, created by the legislatures. They 
have authority to levy taxes for the specific purpose of flood prote^:;- 
tion. That does not include, of course, the money spent in drainage* 
and the reclamation projects. 

Senator Shields. These levee boards have the power to levy taxeS' 
and to issue bonds to defray the expenses ? 
Mr. Humphreys. Yes. '' \ 

Senator Kenyon. Are these taxes levied on the reclaimed land? 
Mr. Humphreys. On all the lands protected. 
Senator Kenyon. There will be reclamation of a great many mil- 
lions of acres of land, will there not ? 

Mr. Humphreys. It depends entirely upon what you mean by 
" reclamation." It is not reclamation in the sense it is used out West. 
It will make reclamation possible. After the levees are completed, 

the floods will be kept off that great area- 

Senator Kenyon. That will vastly increase the value of those 
lands, will it not ? 
Mr. HuMPiiREY'8. I hope so. 

Senator Kenyon. What burden of this expense is that land going 
to carry that is so increased in value i 

Mr. "Humphreys. It is going to carry, under the terms of this 
bill, not less than $15,000,000 plus the cost of rights of way and pfus 
cost of maintenance. 

Senator Kenyon. How many acres do you estimate, of that land, 
will be increased in value? 

Mr. Humphreys. There are in the entire delta — much of it is 
already protected, however — some 16,000,000 acres of land, which 
will be protected from floods of the Mississippi River by completing 
the levees. Much of it is already protected. 
Senator Kenyon. I think Mr. West estimated twenty millions. 
Mr. Humphreys. It is 20,000,000 acres undoubtedly ; but •20,000,000 
acres will not be protected from overflow by this levee system,* 
because there are several streams that empty into the Mississippi 
River, and it is utterly impossible to protect the lands right near 

75439—17 15 
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the mouths of the streams; so it is thought that there are about 
4,000,000 acres of land that will not be benefited by this work. 

Senator Ken yon. What in your judgment would be the average 
increase in the value of these 16,000,0W acres of land by this im- 
provement ? 

Mr. Humphreys. It would be very diiRcult to ascertain that. 
Senator. The testimony before us is that this land is worth anywhere 
from $5 to $15 an acre, perhaps, as it is — cut-over timber lands. The 
average will be less than $10 probably. The further testimony is that 
it will cost, including that cost, at least $50 to put this land under 
cultivation — to cut the trees off the land, build houses, and build 
fences, and otherwise improve the land, and to put it in a fair state 
of cultivation. That is more than you can sell it for now. 

Senator Kenyon. Figuring that way, of course. But, taking the 
land as it is and taking it as it will be when these improvements are 
completed, what will be the difference in the fair market value of 
these lands? 

Mr. Humphreys. I do not know any way in the wol-ld of answer- 
ing that question. We have asked a great many witnesses who have 
come before us, in an effort to find out, but nobody has ever been able 
to give exact figures on the subject. We hope, of course, that it is 
going to be very material, that it will very materially enhance the 
value of the property down there, because it makes it possible for 
the people to go in there and develop it. The value is created, not by 
the mere construction of the levees, any more than values are given 
to the lands in the Northwest by simply conquering the Indians; 
but when you run them off, and make it possible for the pioneer to 
go in there, you have added to the value of the land. Still the 
settler must clear the land, dig ditches, build houses, and put the farm 
under cultivation, build schools for the neijghborhood ; then people 
come in and develop the country, and that gives value to the land. 

Senator Sheppard. What is land in Mississippi like this woi*th that 
will not overflow ? 

Mr. Humphreys. The land in the upper parts of the Yazoo Delta 
lb worth anywhere from $50 to $100 an acre, under cultivation. 

Senator Jones. What is uncultivated land worth ? 

Mr. Humphreys. It is worth anywhere from $5 to $15 an acre. 

Senator Kenyox. Is uncultivated land that is not subject to over- 
flow worth just the same as the other? 

Mr. Humphreys. No. The land not subject to overflow ought to 
be 'a more attractive proposition to investors. 

Senator Kenyon. 1 should think so. 

Mr. Humphreys. There is no land there that is absolutely unpro- 
tected — very little. You will notice on the map there [indicatingl 
the Yazoo Delta. It is on the right. That is on the east bank of the 
river. You can see it there on the map. This line [indicating 
on map] represents the hills from Mem))his to Vicksburg and that 
crooked line there represents the river. From up in Tennessee down 
to — I can not see very well, but I imagine it is about here [indicating 
on map] — the levee is completed, about 130 or 140 miles. Now, be- 
hind that levee nobody tninks of overflow. There is no danger 
there, no more danger there than there is in the hills. There is no 
danger, because the levees have been there for a mmiber of years. 
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It is built up to proper grade and section and there is no danger from 
overflow. And, due to that fact, a great many people have gone 
into that country, and many are still going in there. In addition to 
that they have constructed drainage ditches up there [indicating on 
map] and have drained large areas of this section up here [indi- 
cating]. 

Senator Kenton. What is that land worth per acre? 

Mr. Humphreys. That is the most valuable land I know of in the 
delta, and it is worth, for cultivated land, from $50 up to $100 an 
acre, due to the character of the land, its location, touching the rail- 
road or the river, and the character of the improvements, which are 
all elements that usually enter into that consideration. 

Senator Shields. You are now speaking of Tennessee lands that 
have been permanently improved ? 

Mr. Humphreys. No ; in the Mississippi Delta in Mississippi. 

Senator Shields. Yes. That is what happened to lands m Ten- 
nessee when the levee at Fulton and below was built. 

Mr. Humphreys. Yes. 

Senator Shields. You have about described what they were worth 
before and what since, and what it will cost. Won't you have to add 
the immense cost of drainage? 

Mr. Humphreys. Yes. 

Senator Shields. That is spread over the levee districts. We 
have incorporated sections of the country called drainage districts. 

Mr. Humphreys. Yes. 

Senator Shields. And the taxes from these drainage districts are 
paid in and used for these purposes. There is a sinking fund also. 

Mr. Humphreys. We have the same thing in Mississippi. My 
county, for instance, has a drainage tax of $7 an acre, the average 
for the whole county. 

Senator Bankhead. That is $7 an acre ? 

Mr. Humphreys. Yes. Our levee tax is 17^ mills for the levee, 
$1 a bale on cotton, and 5 cents an acre on the land. 

Senator Sheppard. That is, on the land benefited ? 

Mr. Humphries. On all property, real and personal. 

The Chairman. Is that tax of $7 an acre for every year? 

Mr. Humphreys. No. That is the total debt. The total debt is 
an average of $7 an acre for drainage purposes on all the land in the 
county. On the land actually embraced in the drainage district it is 
much higher. 

Senator Vardaman. There have been drainage districts organized 
there and bonds issued. 

The Chairman. I see. 

Senator Ken yon. That runs through several years? 

Senator Vardaman. Yes. 

.Mr. Humphries. Any other questions about the Mississippi River? 
Otherwise I will assume that you gentlemen have concluded — with- 
out exception, all committees have reached the same conclusion — 
that the only way to control the Mississippi River floods is to com- 
plete the levees and revet the banks. 

Senator Jones. What about the raising of the bottom of the river ? 

Mr. Humphreys. That is pure fiction. That is one of those 
peculiar fictions that have been started and which men seem un- 
able to get away from. I have never yet seen a man who believed 
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in it who could be shaken in his faith. That is the wav with most 
fictions. There is no river in any alluvial valley on the face of thi» 
earth that could be cited to justify that theory. Take a river like 
the Sacramento and others that come down out of the mountains. 
When they strike the level country (they, of course, can carry more 
silt down the mountains than on the level slopes the rivers have 
filled whether they have levees or not. The same story was told 
of the River Po, and the same story has been told of many other 
rivers in the world. The same story has been told of the Yellow 
River in China. Of course, you can get by with almost any kind 
of story that you want to tell about China. It is so far away 
nobody can refute it. 

Senator Kenyon. We are not interested in those rivers. What 
we are interested is the Mississippi. 

Mr. HuMEHREYs. Of course; but the records have been kept of 
the River Po for 200 years 

Senator Kenyon. You sa}- it has not raised the bottom of the 
Mississippi River? 

Mr. Humphreys. No; I will leave oiit those other instances and 
talk about the Mississippi. 

Senator Jones. I suggest that would be in the interest of time. 

Mr. Hi^MPHREYS. Very well. We started in 1882 and established 
permanent bench marks on the river, to which subsequent measure- 
ments could be referred. We went across the river [indicating], 
three sections to the mile, 75 feet apart. We have been measuring 
it from 1882 down to the present time. Along the front of uiy 
district, for 200 miles, we have taken 40,000 soundings, with the 
ultimate conclusion reached by the commission that the tendency 
has been to depress the bottom of the river rather than to raise it. 
It is a pure fiction that the river bed is raising. There are about 
as many fictions about the Mississippi River as^here were about the 
gods of Greece. 

Senator Kenyon. There is a great d^al of sentiment down there 
fibout this fiction. 

Mr. Humphreys. There is a great difference of opinion, yes; but 
not among people who are informed on the subject. Occasionally 
you will find where a sand bar has aippeared in front of a man's 
plantation. He could remember when that was 50 to 75 feet deep, 
and now it is only 10 or 15 feet deep. He is perfectlv willing then 
to believe that the bottom of the Mississippi River is filling up along 
its w^hole length. 

Senator ISnyon. It is said that the bottom of the Mississippi 
River at New Orleans is above the level of the town. 

Mr. Humphreys. No doubt you have seen that statement; it is 
on a par with many others; yet the Mississippi River at that ix)int 
is 200 feet deep — 200 feet or more below the level of the city. 

Senator Shepherd. I think the statement was that the crest of 
the river was above the level of the town. 

Senator Jones. No ; it was the bottom of the river. 

Mr. Humphreys. The bottom of the river; yes. That is the story. 
But, gentlemen, whenever the matter has been investigated it has 
been demonstrated that it was utterly inaccurate. So of the Yellow 
River in China. 
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Senator Jones. It ought to be a very easy matter to demonstrate 
that. Were the gentlemen asked about that in the hearings? 
Mr. Humphreys. Yes; very many times. 
Senator Jones. They have gone into that question? 
Mr. Humphreys. Yes; thoroughly and completely, and the last 
time they did so at the request of the President, in 1913, and made 
a very interesting report on it. 

Senator Shields. Is there any evidence in the tributaries that the 
1)6(1 of the Mississippi River is raising? It would dam up the 
mouths of the tributaries. Is there any evidence of that kind ? 

Mr. Humphreys. There is no evidence in the world that there is 
any tendency for the bed of the Mississippi River to silt up. If 
that were true, there woidd be no river there. It has been running 
down there for a million years, probably. We get the silt from the 
Missouri River. It sometimes runs over the tops of the banks of the 
Mississippi, and sometimes barely fills the river up. It must rise 
40 feet before it goes over the banks. If the bed of the river were 
raising, if it had been raising, it would have been filled up long ago. 
That river would have been filled up long before any of us were 
born if it were going to fill up at all. There would have been no 
river there now. 

We have simply accepted the universal opinion of the engineers, 
whether they be civil or military engineers, who have been set to 
work by the Government to work out this problem. So we adopt 
i-evetment and levee protection as the only means of doing it. 

Xow as to the plans ''hereafter to be adopted.'' At the city of 
New Orleans it is vigorously insisted by some that across the river 
from New Orleans there should be a spillway, and that the crest 
of the levee should be cut down some feet — 1^ or G feet, or something 
like that — to provide for a spillway and so to prevent the overflow 
of certain properties in New Orleans. It was insisted that we put 
in the words '"or hereafter" so the commission could, if it concluded 
to adopt that or any other plan, act without further authority. 

Senator Kenyon. Is that the onlv purpose of the word *' here- 
after''? 
Mr. Humphreys. It is the only purpose; yes. 
Senator Kexyox. That would he a good purpose, I think. 
Mr. Humphreys. I do not think it will be adopted. 
Senator Kenyon. It might be necessaiT to save the city of New 
Orleans, sometime or other. 

Mr, Hi^MPHREYS. It might, but I do not think so. There is some 
difference of opinion among engineers as to that, however. 
Senator Jones. That would overflow a lot of other lands. 
Mr, Humphreys. Yes. It might create a silt deposit over there 
and fill up in a few years. 
Senator Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Hu3iPHREYs. But the state board of engineers of the State of 
Louisiana have pronounced against it very Wgorously; and they 
went before these people when they were building those terminals 
there at New Orleans, constructing these tremendous warehouses, etc., 
and told them, *' You are putting your warehouses at least 8 feet too 
low, for when these levees ai'e completed, the level of the river is 
going to come up 3 or 4 feet higher, and you ought to put your 
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terminal docks here higher."' They did not do it. Now, when that 
thing happens that they were told would happen, they want us to 
cut off the top of the levee and let the river run over on the other 
side. I do not think that will ever be done, but if it is, this commis- 
sion could handle it. 

The Chairman. Have you seen the proposed substitute of Senator 
Newlands? 

Mr. Humphreys. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What have you to say with regard to that? 

Mr. Humphreys. I have this to say, to start with, Mr. Chairman: 
The Committee on Flood Control of the House has jurisdiction 
cmly of matters relating to flood control. It was carved out of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, whose jurisdiction extended to navi- 
gable streams, terminal facilities, railroad connections, etc. If 
this bill is stricken out and the Newlands bill substituted, or if 
you put it on as an amendment or as a part of it, and the Senate 
should agree to it and it should go into conference, you would have 
to meet as confei-ees on the part or the House a committee that would 
have no jurisdiction of the subject matter although there is another 
committee in the House that has full jurisdiction of all these sub- 
jects and could take this matter up properly and confer upon it. The 
same amendment would properly go to the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee if the amendment were put upon the rivers and harbors bill. 

Senator Jones. It often happens that they go to an entirely inde- 
pendent committee. 

Mr. Humphreys. Yes ; but it is very bad practice. 

Senator Jones. Is that very comm(5n ? 

Mr. Humphreys. I do not know how common it is, but it happens. 
Here you have two bills coming to this committee from the House. 
Upon one of these bills, the Newlands bill is proper as an amend- 
ment, but upon the other it is entirely improper. You can say 
whether you will attach it to the right or to the wrong bill. 

Senator Kenyon. Have you a rivers and harbors bill ? 

Mr. Humphreys. Oh, yes; there will be a rivers and harbors bill; 
but whether it will carry appropriations for any specific projects 1 
do not know. There surely will be a rivers and harbors bill. We 
will have that, even though it may carry nothing more than mainte- 
nance of the existing projects. If you take the rivers and harbors 
bills that have heretofore been defeated, you will see that where they 
carried only maintenance, the legislative features of the bill went 
through ; so this amndment could go through on a bill that cared 
only for maintenance. On that score I think there is no objection to 
putting it on to that bill. 

Senator Kenyon. Is that your only objection to the Newlands bill? 

Mr. Humphreys. No; it is not. 

The Chairman. ^Miat is your objection? 

Mr. Humphreys. I am opposed to it on its merits. 

Senator Jones. Does the committee understand that the Senator 
has offered a substitute? That is what you are talking about, is it! 

Mr. Humphreys. Yes. He eliminates section 3 from the House 
bill and puts on a proposition which, if I understand it, means to 
provide for a commission composed of four Cabinet officers. 

Senator Jones. And three other parties appointed by the President. 

Mr. HuMPHRras. And some other parties. That commission would 
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make a study of various subjects and coordinate all the various scien- 
tific activities of the different depai*tments of the Government, with 
a view to the regulation of navigation, water power, flood control, 
and many other things. I understand that is what it means, when it 
is boiled down. 

Senator Ken YON. Isn't that a good thing? 

Mr. Hu^rpHREYB. Possibly so. Personally, I believe in a commis- 
sion to do thin^ in one department of the Government and not in 
four. I believe it ought to be under the Secretary of War. 

The purpose of section 3 of the House bill and the purpose of the 
Newlands substitute for that section, as well as I can understand 
its purpose, is to provide for future examinations of flood problems 
throughout the country. The substitute, of course, undertakes to do 
a good deal more. As I understand Senator Newlands's ideas on the 
general subject, there are several fundamental differences between 
us. I believe that examinations for the various flood problems 
throughout the country should be made by the Secretary of War, 
or, rather, under him by the engineers of the Army in collaboration 
with representatives from the other departments who have by virtue 
of their particular employment especial knowledge and peculiar fit-» 
aess for the work, rather than under a commission composed of four 
Cabinet officers of equal rank, importance, and authority. In other 
words, I believe there ought to be one department head charged with 
the responsibility of the work rather than a divided authority. Then. 
I think the flood problems which are to be examined ought to be 
indicated by Congress. To illustrate my idea, take the watershed of 
the Ohio River. A survey of that watershed such as would be made 
under the Newlands plan would cost somewhere between five and 
ten million dollars — probably nearer ten million than five — and it 
would require a number of years to complete it. Of course, the map 
would be a very valuable one, and the data secured no doubt would 

be useful. 

Instead, however, of proceeding in that way, I believe that every 
flood problem in the Ohio Valley can be designated by Congress and 
a survey made which will answer every practical purpose for less 
than 10 per cent of the cost of the general survey. A few years ago, 
in fact, the President created what is known as the Ohio River Flood 
Board, composed of engineers of the Army. That board during the 
past year has been making a preliminary investigation of flood condi- 
tions in 10 tributaries which were designated by Congress. The reso- 
lution calling for this investigation, as a matter of fact, was put on 
the rivers and harbors bill as a Senate amendment. A pi-eliminary 
investigation has been made of all these projects and a great deal 
of interesting data obtained. The report has not been published yet, 
but I have examined it somewhat, and it will be possible now to make 
a detailed survey of every one of those projects at a cost of less than 
one-half million dollars. This estimate is based on a great deal of data 
accurately figiu'ed out and will be in the report which will be [)ublished 
in a few days. The report will most likely me — I think imdoubtedly 
will be — ^technically unfavorable, because under the law as we proceed 
now the engineers are limited in their recommendations by tlie gen- 
eral law that the interest of navigation involved in the proposed 
work must be sufficient to justify the appropriation. Section 3 of 
the House bill proposes to broaden the scope of these investigations 
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beyond the mei'e matter of navigation, and the engineers are called 
upon, as you will see from the bill, ta report upon four distinct 
matters. First — you will find this at line 19, page 7 of the House 
bill — the extent and character of the area to be affected by the pro- 
posed improvement; second, the probable effect upon any navigable 
water or waterway; third, the possible economical development and 
utilization of water power; and fourth, such other uses as may be 
properly related to or coordinated with the project. 

I think there are Federal interests involved in these Ohio River 
flood problems which are sufficient to justify beyond any question 
an appropriation of the four hundred and odd thousand dollars 
which the engineers say will be required, but the interest of naviga- 
tion alone would not justify it. Under the terms of section 3 these 
reports come to Congress, and Congress then will pass upon the sub- 
ject matter and determine whether or not, in the opinion of Congress, 
it would be worth while to spend the money. If I understand Sena- 
tor Newlands's proposition, he would have a commission authorized 
to make this investigation and spend the money without going back 
to Congress for any further authority. You will notice also in the 
sentence beginning on page 7, at line 24, of the House bill that — 

the heads of the several departments of the (lovernment may, In their discre- 
tion, uiK)n the request of the Secretary of War, detaU representatives from their 
respective departments to assist the engineers of the Army In the study and 
examination of sucli watershwls, to tlie end tliat duplication of work may l)e 
avoided and the various services of the Government econondcally coordinated 
therein. 

Xow, I believe that is a wise provision and that it is broad enough 
in its scope to ccmprehend all of the activities which ought to be in- 
cluded, but it puts them all under one responsible head, the Secretary 
of War. Several years ago this whole matter was referred to a 
Cabinet committee, usuallv referred to as the interdepartmental 
committee, composed of the Secretary of War, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, and Secretary of Commerce. 
They undertook, through the chiefs of some of their bureaus who 
dealt with the various subjects contemplated, to apply the Newlands 
bill to the Mississippi River, and after some months of study and in- 
vestigation that subcommittee reported that it would require 
$15,000,000 to make the surveys necessary to an intelligent report. 

Nothing further came of that until the flood of 1916 came, then 
these Cabinet officers got together again to make a report. In the 
meantime, Mr. Garrison had retired — the Secretary of War; so the 
three others met and they made a report with suggestions as to what 
ought to be done. That is embodied in the hearings. 

Xow, we know what Mr. Garrison, Secretary of War, thought on 
that subject, although he was not of the body that made this report, 
at that time. He had made a report which I put in the Record in the 
debate on this bill. He took the position that the economical thing 
to do was to leave these matters in the Department of War, where 
he had his machinery already organized, and that it could there be 
handled more economically, be more economically administered. I 
personally concur in that opinion. I think it would be unfortimate 
to have four Cabinet officers at the head of any commission, because 
I believe that means a headless commission. In answer to that it is 
suggested that the President would be the head of it. In my opinion, 
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that does not mean anything. I believe it ought to be left with the 
Secretary of War. Mr. Garrison sets out his reason hei'e 

The Chairman. Give a reference to the page, Mr. Humphreys. 

Mr. Humphreys. It was May 17 — page 9286, of the Record, I 
think it is. I have it here in another form, and I will just leave 
that with the committee. 

Senator Vardaman. Embody that in your remarks or leave it with 
the secretary of the committee. 

The Chairman. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Humphreys. Perhaps you would not want that whole report 
put in. I will just indicate what is to go in. This is taken from the 
report on the Ohio floods and is in House document 914, dated April 
15. 1914 [reading] : 

The subject of flood protetrtion aiul flooil prevention Is one of great national 
import, and It Is imperative that steps be taken to ameliorate conditions in 
the most afflicted districts In the various parts of tlie United States without 
onnecessary delay. 

The interests of navigation and of interstate commerce demand that the 
Federal Government s^k a remedy and Join with the local interests in applying 
it. Economical and efficient cooperation on the part of local interests is ex- 
tremely difficult to attain unless the Fe<leral Government lends its unifying and 
iniiding power. By extension of the authority conveyed by sections 9 and 10, 
act of 1899, recommendetl above, the War Department would be empowereil to 
pass upon plans evolveil by various of the communities, with a view to insuring 
that they do not conflict with a general plan of flood protection for the entire 
district to the detriment of navigation and other inerests ; but It is my belief 
that the Federal Grovernment should go further, and that to accomplish the 
best results It should undertake to prepare general plans of flood prevention 
and protection, to pass upon and coordinate plans prepared by the various com- 
munities, to arrange for a fair and proper distribution of the cost of execution 
of such plans, and the portion of the work to be accomplished by each of the 
interested partle.s. The portion of the expense of the undertaking which should 
be borne by the Federal Government should be the value of the protection 
rendered to navigation, to interstate commerce, and other Federal interests. 

If this work be placed under the War Department on the same basis as the 
river and harbor work, with which it is intimately connected, it can be accom- 
plished with no large initial expense. No new and expensive organization need 
be created. Each case requiring appropriation will be presented In an intelli- 
gent, concise, and concrete manner for the consideration by Congress, and 
with Congress wUl rest the decision as to which rivers shall be considered nad 
the rate at which they shall be appropriated for. 

T wish to call attention particularly to the last paragraph in this 
report and also to section 3 of the bill, to show how closely the com- 
mittee followed Mr. Garrison's suggestion when this House bill was 
drawn. The report of the other three Cabinet officers covered several 
typewritten pages, but concludes with this sununary : 

To summarize, we reconmiend : 

First, that Congress declare its purpose to deal with our river ijroblems In a 
ccmiprehenslve way, involving a large ultimate exi)enditure of funds and the 
immediate ex|)enditure of consi<lerabIe amcmnts and the creation of machinery 
intimately related to the executive branch of the Government. 

Second, that the boards and the other parts of the machinery provided for 
shall be directed to continue the work on the lower MissLssippi substantially 
under existing plans to pro<-eed with the investigations and the elaimration of 
plans on other parts of the Mississippi River and other rivers of the Nation. 

Third, that all the available agencies of the Government shall be coordinated 
in this endeavor to improve and protect our rivers, to control floods, to utilize 
waters, to reclaim valuable lands, and to make the necessary reports to Con- 
gress as basis for additional appropriations. 
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Fourth, that the expenditures for this work should in the main be met by 
the sale of national bonds, and that the lands benefited should be made to bear 
a proportion of such expenses, agreements in this regard to l)e submitted to the 
Congress as part of the plan for development. 

Senator Ken yon. Was there an extended debate in the House on 
this bill? 

Mr. Humphreys. Three days. 

Senator Kenyon. Running along about May? 

Mr. Humphreys. It was concluded about the 17th of May. 

Senator Jones. Was there a debate on this bill, or was the debate 
partly on something else? 

Mr. Humphreys. It was on this bill. It is my recollection that 
there were 21 votes for the Newlands substitute and 180 against it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may quote or sum up this 

The Chairman. You are referring to what Secretary Garrison 
said? 

Mr. Humphreys. No; the other three — ^I do not recollect that Sec- 
retary Baker joined them, for he had just come into the Cabinet, I 
think, and was not sufficiently familiar with the subject to feel justi- 
fied in joining in that report-^^ — 

Secretary Baker. It was made before I came at all. 

Mr. Humphreys. Yes. Thank you. 

While we adhered closely to the recommendations of Secretary Garri- 
son, I will call your attention to the further fact that we also followed 
very closely the recommendations of the other three Cabinet officers 
as set out in their summary, which I have just read. 

For instance, their first recommendation that — 

Congress declare its purpose to deal with our river problems in a comprehensive 
way, involving a large ultimate expenditure of funds and the immediate expendi- 
ture of considerable amounts and the creation of machinery intimately related 
to the executive branch of the Government. 

In section 3 of the bill we do create machinery intimately related 
to the executive branch of the Government and make all existing 
laws, so far as they are applicable, touching improvements of rivers 
and harbors apply to projects relating to flood control. That is to 
say, that the Secretary of War may employ civilians as assistant 
engineers when it is desirable to do that ; that funds should be dis- 
bursed just as appropriations for rivers and harbors are; that reports 
on flood projects shall be referred to the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, approved by the chief, etc. We did not declare 
our intention ultimately to expend large sums of money. 

Senator Kjinyon. That was not necessary, was it? 

Mr. Humphreys. Surely not. In fact, it would have been useless, 
because we could not bind any subsequent Congress by a mere declara- 
tion of purpose. 

No. 2 of their recommendations is : 

That the boards and the other parts of the machinery provided for shall be 
directed to continue the work on the lower Mississippi substantially under 
existing; plans and to pnK'eed with tho invc:;tifrations and the elaboration of 
plans on other parts of the Mississippi Uiver and other rivers of the Nation. 

Now, we do comply literally with the suggestion that the work 
on the lower Mississippi be continued substantially under existing 
plans, and we create machinery whereby investigations and the elabo- 
ration of plans for the control of floods in the other rivers of the 
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country may be had ; but, for the reasons I have already given, we pro- 
vide that the particular problems to be investigated shall be desig- 
nated by Congress. 
Their third recommendation is — 

That all the available agencies of the Government shall be coordinated in 
this endeavor to improve and protect our rivers, to control floods, to utilize 
waters, and to reclaim valuable lands and make the necessary reports to Gon- 
KKsa as bases for additional appropriations. 

Now, this we do explicitly. In line 24, page 7, the bill provides: 

And the heads of the several departments of the Government may in their 
discretion upon the request of the Secretary of War detail representatives from 
their respective departments to assist the engineers of the Army in the study 
and examination of such watershed to the end that duplication of work may be 
avoided and the various services of the Government economically coordinated 
therein. 

Senator Jones. Do you not think that ought to be modified a little 
so that if any other department should ask to be represented it 
could be represented without the Secretary of War permitting it to 
be done, not leaving it entirely to his discretion? Do you see any 
objection to that? 

Mr. Humphreys. No; but the Secretary of War does frequently 
now call for information, etc., which has been obtained by the bu- 
reaus in the other depai-tments. 

Senator Jones. Suppose he does not call for it, but the Secretary 
of the Interior would like to have him act in conjunction? 

Mr. Humphreys. Your proposition is to compel the Secretary of 
War to request that one of these men 

Senator Jo^Es. That the other secretaries be permitted to file any 
statement or report that they might make with his report ; not that 
he is necessarily governed by it but submits it along with the others. 
I would not interfere with the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War, 
except to require him to permit the other Cabinet oflScers who might 
want a representative — to permit him to be there and sign any re- 
port he might wish to make. 

Mr. Humphreys. I can see no objection to that, although I can 
not believe that it is necessary. The Secretary of War, I am sure, 
would always agree to that without any statutory compulsion. I 
call attention to this provision of the bill to show that there is no 
narrow limitation proposed, as has been suggested, when these flood 
problems are to be investigated, but that every agency of the Gov- 
ernment can be coordinated and will be in these investigations. 

The last recommendation of these Secretaries is : 

That the expenditures lot this work should in the main be nia<le by tlie sale 
of national bonds and tliat the lands benefitted should be made to bear a pro- 
portion of such exi)enses, agreements in this regard to l)e submitted to the 
Congress as part of the plans for developments. 

Except for the issuance of bonds this recommendation is complied 
with literally. There is no occasion, in my opinion, to issue bonds for 
this purpose. I hope that you Senators will bear this fact in mind : 
We are not adopting any new project for the Mississippi River; we 
are simply providing for the expeditious completion of a project long 
since aaopted. For a number or years back we have been appropriat- 
ing six million dollars annually for the lower Mississippi, but with no 
requirement of local contribution. The engineers of the Mississippi 
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River Commission stated to us very emphatically that if Congivas 
would adopt what we call the continuing contract system and author- 
ize them to proceed with assurance of several years work ahead, they 
could make contracts for levee work at anywhere from 10 to 20 
per cent under the figures at which they now do the work, and with 
that authority if no contractors could be found the commission itself 
would feel justified in acquiring the necessiiry plant and could finish 
the levees in five years at a very radical saving to the Government. 
I can cite a very interesting illustration of this which recently oc- 
curred. The commission advertised for bids for the building of sev- 
eral million yards of levees last fall. Thirty-two contractors bid and 
Roach & Stancill, very large and responsible contractors, were the 
lowest bidders. A clause was included in the last Rivers and Harbors 
Bill, however, which forbade the engineers in any river and harbor 
work from letting any contract where the bid exceeded by 25 per 
cent the figure at which the engineers estimated the Government 
could do the work. The bid of Roach & Stancill was rejected on that 
account, but they answered that if the commission would give them 
work running through several years they would take it at the (Jov- 
emment estimate, but that when the could onlv be assured of work 
for a single season, with the possibility at the end of that season that 
they would have to move their whole eauipment to some other part of 
the country, they must necessarily include that probable expense in 
their bid. Now, this bill proposes to put this work under continuous 
contract and complete the levees in five years. It increases the annual 
appropriation from six million to nine million dollars, but does that 
with the absolute assurance of our engineers that by so doing we will 
save- at the very lowest estimate " well above 10 per cent," which was 
Col. Townsend's statement, and possibly 20 per cent, which was the 
opinion of several other members of the commission. If the Sacra* 
mento River is to be improved, according to the plan of the Califor- 
nia Debris Commission, and I hardly think anyone will doubt that it 
will be so improved. Congress will certainly adopt exactly the same 
plan carried in this bill. From this it will be seen that the annual 
expenditures of the Government will be increased very little; cer- 
tainly not enough to justify a bond issue. 

Senator Sherman. Does this provide for the municipality or the 
State issuing bonds and the turning over of the proceeds to the 
board ? 

Mr. Humphreys. We leave that entirelv to the commission. That 
has been the practice heretofore. They have found from long ex- 
perience that they can work very harmoniouslv together. For in- 
stance, the commission want a line put here [indicating and illns- 
ti-ating], say; they do not put it there, but they have the State 
engineer locate the line and then whatever damages may accrue 
against the State and not against the Federal Government. 

Senator Sherman. May I make another inquiry? 

Mr. Humphreys. Yes; certainly. 

Senator Sherman. Would you favor a section in the bill provid- 
ing that when the proceeds of local bonds in the State or district 
had l)een turned over to the (Tovernment for use that these local 
Inrnds l>e made incontestable? The reason I want to know is he- 
cause they are marketing bonds on the general market in the West, 
bonds of the Mississippi Valley country, and there has l>een a great 
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deal of trouble in regard to the validity of the bonds. If there was 
some provision of this kind in the bill, I think that a 5 per cent or 
4 per cent bond could easily be sold on these local levee districts. 

Mr. Humphreys. I hardly think the Federal Government would 
have any power to declare the bonds of local boards incontestable. 

Senator Reed. I want to ask unanimous consent — I can not stay 
here now — ^to have my vote cast in favor of reporting this bill in its 
present form, favorably. 

The Chairman. Is there any objection? 

Senator Reed. And against any substitute that may be offered. 
I leave my vote to Senator Vardaman. 

The Chairman. There seems to lye no objection. 

Senator Sherman. After the proceeds are used, and the (iovern- 
ment, in a sense, becomes a party to it, jurisdiction in a suit to col- 
lect from these securities should be vested in the Federal courts. 

Mr. Humphreys. These various districts have been operating for 
many ye^rs. They already have a very good credit in the market. 
They have been issuing bonds all along and now owe more than 
$20,000,000 of money on outstanding bonds. 

Senator Sherman. What is the average per cent? 

Mr. Humphreys. It is usually 5 per cent. It used to be more be- 
fore their credit became so well established. 

Senator Shields. The per cent is 4 or 5? 

Mr. Humphreys. Yes; 5. 

Senator Vardaman. In som^ districts they are lightered before they 
nre sold. 

Senator 8hiew)s. All of them ? 

Senator Vardaman. There is no bond that is not litigated. 

Senator Sherman. Without such a provision as that I have sug- 
«:ested, the value of these bonds is largely destroyed, not only on the 
local market, but when they go into the Chicago market, purchasers 
there won't buy that form of security. 

Senator Shields. Senator Vardaman, how is that question of valid- 
it v raised before thev ai'e sold ? 

Senator Vardaman. When these bonds are issued, there is gen- 
erally a question raised before they are sold, between the taxpayers 
and the board. 

Senator Shieids. I see. 

Senator Sherman. I am not referring to that class of bonds. It 
is where the bonds have been issued, or the money paid, and they 
are in the hands of innocent holders. The supreme court of the 
St^te has held that a defect in the petition filed invalidates the bonds. 

Senator Vardaman. That was so heretofore. 

Senator Sherman. That was within the last 90 days. 

Senator Shieij>s. That would not be so in the case of bonds that 
are litigated before they are sold. 

Senator Sherman. That is not the kind of bond I am referring to. 
The St. Louis bond market is not run in that condition. I wish it 
were. 

Senator Vardaman. We have not had any trouble at all in selling 
these levee bonds. 

Senator Sherman. There has been trouble in the last 90 days, as I 
have stated. 
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Senator Vardaman. The passage of this bill will greatly enhance 
the value of the property to be protected by these levees, and will 
enable the people who are to bear a large proportion of the expense 
of constructing levees, to issue more bonds and to sell them, prob- 
ablv at better rates. 

Senator Sheraian. If my suggestion were adopted, these improve- 
ments would be made after the Government becomes a party to the 
transaction; and this should justify the hope that there will be a 
general bond market in which these bonds could be sold like a Gov- 
ernment bond. I think the adoption of such a principle would vastly 
increase the market for these bonds. As it is now, it is impossible for 
a person in Illinois, Iowa, or Michigan to buy a bond in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. You can not get your clients to invest. 

Senator Shields. We have no trouble selling them. 

Senator Sheppard. There is not, as long as the demand is a local 
product, but when we be^n to run up to $158,000,000, then it pre- 
sents a different proposition. 

Senator Jones. As I understand the bill from a hasty reading, no 
survey looking to flood control can be made unless it is expressly 
authorized by Congress, and then it goes through the regular pro- 
ceeding. Is that correct ? 

Mr. iIuMPHREYs. Yes; for instance, instead of taking the whole 
Ohio Valley and saying we will make a thorough and compre- 
hensive survey of that for all of the various purposes contemplated 
by the Newlands bill. Congress would designate the paiticnlar tribu- 
taries which it desired investigated. I stated before that it would 
probably cost $10,000,000 to make this comprehensive and elaborate 
survey of the Ohio watershed, and I base this on a statement of Col. 
Townsend, which appears in the hearings before the Committee on 
Flood Control in the House. He states that the survey of Great 
Britain cost $186 a square mile; Germany, $179 a square mile; Aus- 
tria, $400 a square mile; the Great Lakes survey of the United 
States, $151 a square mile. The Geological Survey spent from $9 
to $15 a square mile, but their maps are not in sufficient detail to 
answer our purposes. The surveys which have been made by the 
Mississippi Kiver Commission cost from $48 to $57 a square mile. 
Now, instead of ordering this general survey, we attack the problem 
in detail. We take, for instance, the Scioto, the Miami, the Wabash, 
and so forth. I think we have ordered a survey of 10 streams in the 
Ohio Valley, and after a very careful preliminary examination the 
Chief of Engineers ascertains that a detailed survey could be made 
of all these projects, giving all the data necessary for a comprehen- 
sive and thorough treatment of all the problems involved, at some- 
thing more than $400,000. This is contained in House Document 
1792, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session. 

Senator Jones and I, I am sure, have had enough experience in 
these matters to know that it is very hazardous to proceed with any 
undertaking upon mere theory without first subjecting the proposi- 
tion to very critical examination by the engineers. I was inter- 
ested yesterday in the statement ot Senator Newlands about the 
treatment of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. The prob- 
lem of the Sacramento Valley is to get rid of the floods. The prob- 
lem of the San Joaquin is to get water on their dn^ lands. Now, 
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the Senator suggests that instead of taking the flood waters from 
the upper reaches of the Sacramento and carrying them into the 
sea here [indicating], "as though they were something vile," to 
use his language, that they should be conducted down here I indi- 
cating] through a canal and spread out on the arid regions of the 
San Joaquin. Well, this sounds good; in fact, reasonable and 
feasible. The trouble, however, is that God did not build that 
country on the same plan that the man made this map on. If the 
country there were as flat as this map, the problem would be an 
easy one, but when the engineers examined into the question tliey 
ascertained that the highest elevation here [indicating] in the Sac- 
ramento watershed at which a reservoir could be located was 400 feet 
above the sea ; whereas, in order to get that water to the arid reaches 
of the San Joaquin it would have to be conducted over a ridge four- 
teen hundred feet high and the excavation necessary would be more 
than was necessary at Panama. 
Senator Jones. How far up the San Joaquin would that bring it? 
Senator Newlands. That is you assertion. 

Mr. Humphreys. No ; I was never there in my life. That is what 
the engineers of the United States Army assert. 
Senator Kenyon. That could be done for about $400,000,000? 
Mr. Humphreys. I think it could, most likely. 
Senator Jones. How far up the San Joaquin, if you did that, 
would that take the water ? 
Mr. Humphreys. I think that would take it to the arid lands. 
Senator Bankuead. Mr. Chairman, we have to adjourn now in a 
minute, and I want to ask the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. 
Humphreys, if it is true that it is necessary to revet both banks of 
the Mississippi River for every mile of the river ? 

Mr. Humphreys. It is not. I explained that before you came in, 
Senator. It is not at all necessary. 

Senator Bankhead. Senator Newlands suggested here yesterday 
it was, and I was sure he was mistaken. 

Senator Newij^nds. What I said was that I did not doubt that in 
time the entire bank could be reveted, except in places where there 
is suflScient bank now, but we would be a hundred years yet in im- 
proving the Mississippi. • 

Senator Shields. I think I understood you to say that this New- 
lands amendment was offered in the House — this present bill intro- 
duced by you. 
Senator Newlands. The Newlands bill? 
Senator Shields. We all know what the Newlands bill is. 
Mr. Humphreys. Twenty-one to 186 is my recollection of the 
vote on that question bv which the substitute was rejected. 
Senator Shields. After an exhaustive debate on it ? 
Mr. Humphreys. Yes, sir. Now, a§ to the question of whether 
reservoirs on the upper reaches of the Mississippi would control its 
floods. The Pittsburgh Flood Commission has estimated that reser- 
voirs can be constructed in the watersheds of the Allegheny and the 
Monongahela Rivers at a cost of $20,000,000, which they think would 
relieve the flood situation at Pittsburgh. United States Army en- 
gineers have stated that in their opinion these reservoirs will cost 
nearer forty than twenty million dollars. At any rate, they are to 
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have a capacity of 59,000,000,000 gallons of water. Now, that is a 
good deal of water — sufficient, I think, to appeal to the imagination 
even of my friend here, the Senator from Texas. Fifty-nine billion 
gallons of water — I mean flood water — over and above a bankf ull stage, 
passes down the Mississippi River in flood time in seven hours. At 
the same rate of cost, then, assuming the Pittsburgh Commission's 
estimate of $20,000,000 to be correct, it would require $72,000,000 to 
build a reservoir large enough to hold the flood waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River for 24 hours. Now, those floods last from 30 to GO 
days, so by multiplying $72,000,000 by as many days as you choose 
to guess the flood will last, you will bie able to approximate the cost 
of controlling the floods of the Mississippi by reservoirs. 

In view, however, of the fact that sometimes the storms which 
give us our floods occur in one place and sometimes another, it would 
be necessary to construct such reservoirs in several different places 
or to locate one near the mouth of the Ohio River. This is where 
engineers say it would have to be located in order to catch the flood 
waters from whatever source originated. This would require a site 
about the size of the state of New Jersey excavated to a depth of 
some 15 to 20 feet, and the dirt excavated, assuming the ground was 
level with no hills to remove, would be sufficient to build a levee 150 
feet high, 7,000 miles long. It is insisted also that these reservoirs 
could be used for the development of water power and in that way 
pay for themselves. Hydroelectric power can not be economically 

Sroduced without continuous flow of water through the turbines, 
obody at all familiar with the subject >vill controvert that proposi- 
tion. This, of course, means that the reservoirs must be kept full 
of water. In order to be at all effective in controlling floods the 
reservoirs must be emptied as soon as the storm passes in order to be 
ready to take care of the flood waters of the succeeding storm. The 
answer, I think, is patent. 

Mr. Vardaman. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of War is here, and 
I suggest that we take a recess for 15 minutes, or something of that 
kind, to go down to roll call and return here. 

(Whereupon, at 12.15 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, December 22, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
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FBIDAY, DECEMBEB 22, 1916. 

Unitbd States Senate, 
committeb on commerce, 

Washington^ D. C. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. in the committee room, 
Capitol, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher presiding. 

Present: Senators Fletcher (chairman), Shields, Vardaman, Ken- 
yon, Jones, Watson, and Sherman. 

The committee i*esumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14777), 
"An act to provide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi 
River and of the Sacramento River, Cal., and for other purposes." 

The Chapman. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Vardaman. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Baker, is here, and I move that the committee hear him 
at this time. 

The Chairman. I understand it is the order this morninc that we 
shall proceed to hear the Secretary's statement. We will be glad 
to hear you now, Mr. Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKEB, SECBETAEY OF WAB. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I rame into the consideration of the problem presented by Senator 
Xewland's substitute after it had been pretty thoroughly considered 
by a group of members of the Cabinet, my predecessor, Mr. Garrison, 
bein^ one of those. I understood when I came that a difference or 
opinion had developed between Mr. Garrison and other members of 
the Cabinet, chiefly, so far as I could analyze it, from the fact that 
the Secretary of War felt that the Engineer Department, which had 
for a ^at many years been giving expert, and more or less exclusive, 
attention to the subject of navigable rivers, was so well equipped to 
continue that subject that it would be a pity to divide its responsi- 
bility and authority by coordinating it with any other branch of the 
Government. All of the other members of the Cabinet, so far as I 
am advised, were in favor of some such plan as Senator Newlands 
has proposed. 

I went over veiy carefully all the bills and written evidences in that 
controversy or discussion and became entirely satisfied that the uses 
of water were so closely related one with the other that it was highly 
desirable that there should be some coordinating influence in their 
consideration and study from the administrative and executive side, 
and, and so I found myself in perfect agreement with the plans that 
Senator Newlands now has. 
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The original form, as you gentlemen all know, of Senator New- 
lands' proposition was not only the creation of a Cabinet commission 
for the consideration of all the uses and purposes of water, but also 
that the Government should commit itself to the continuing program 
of large expenditures, and that the disbursement of this sum should 
be more or less an administrative function rather than a legislative; 
function. 

The result of a good many conferences which I personally had with 
Senator Newlands and Senator Eansdell, and some with Mr. Hum- 
phreys, was that the plan finally got itself to a place where it was 
agreed that the flood-control bill, or the idea of the flood-control bill, 
and of the improvement of the lower Mississippi and Sacramento 
streams should oe consolidated with the Newlands idea, or rather that 
we would recommend that be done, and that a Cabinet commission 
should be created by the act, strengthened perhaps by outside experts, 
who would consider each water question from all points of view that 
might properly be affected. 

You gentlemen have before you the hearing that was had during 
the summer, the testimony of the experts of the Agriculture and 
Interior Departments, and, I think, of the Department of Commerce. 
I read that testimony last ni^ht, and it seems to me it shows very 
conclusively how impracticable it is to consider any one scheme of 
river improvement or water control, or water use, without having in 
mind or paying proper attention to the other uses and things that 
ought to be done. 

So the whole purpose of my coming this morning is to add my testi- 
mony in strengtnenmg and supporting, as far as it may do it, the sug- 
gestion which Senator Newlands has that the wise policy for the Gov- 
ernment is to have not one exclusive officer considering one aspect of 
water and another considering another aspect, but to coordinate the 
members of the Cabinet who deal with those related questions in such 
a way that their subordinates will give well-rounded consideration to 
each water project and present it to Congress considered from all 
points, digested and analyzed from all views. 

I have been told, although I do not know what the fact is, that if 
it is not true it will be before very long that in a great many places 
in the United States the engineei-s of the Government have to use 
different colored stakes to indicate which set of engineers' particular 
lines are being run by, and sometimes you get out in places where 
surveys are being made and find three or four different colored sets 
of stakes, showing that the Coast Survey people are running their 
lines, and the War Department people are running their lines, and 
the Agriculture Department people are running their lines, and the 
Commerce people are running their lines, and they all have to dis- 
tinguish themselves by different colored stakes, showing that many 
field parties are operating over one field instead of having a compre- 
hensive survey made by one set of engineers which would include all 
parties. It is an uneconomic thing to do, and after they have made 
their surveys and taken them off of the different places and study 
each one — study their own specialty — ^nobody brings them into a co- 
ordinated and related whole. I do not know any other plan for an 
efficient consideration of the water problems of the country than to 
bring them under a group of Cabinet officers, each of whom has some 
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problem relating to water under his iminediate jurisdiction and 
control. 

Senator Watson. May I ask you a question, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Baker. Certainly, Senator, but I would like to finish 
my sentence. 

Senator Watson. Excuse me ; I though you had concluded. 

Secretary Baker. Senator Fletcher had temporarily left the room, 
and there was one sentence which I wanted him to hear. 

The Chairman. Pardon me; I had a telephone call that I was 
compelled to answer. 

Secretary Baker. Since I have referred to the fact that I have 
conferred with Senator Eansdell and Mr. Humphreys, I ought to bd 
verj explicit about what was understood, and the way I understood 
it, m those conferences. Senator Eansdell and Senator Newlands, as 
I understand, came ultimately to a perfect state of agreement about 
the wisdom and propriety of the Newlands proposition as it is now 
submitted for the consideration of this committee. Mr. Humphreys 
was very reluctant to yield the point of the lower Mississippi and 
Sacramento Eivers being included in it, and he will, I am sure, un- 
derstand me when I say that at least I gathered that his chief ob- 
jection to the inclusion at that time was the fear that the development 
of the lower Mississippi would be delayed by asking Congress to con- 
sider anything so large as the Newlands plan appeared to be. 

I desired to state that because I do not want to leave it with the 
understanding that Mr. Humphreys at that time yielded any part 
of his judgment as to the wisdom of this scheme. He simply ac- 
quiesced in it as a practical thing to get forward the project which 
at that moment was of chief concern to him — ^the lower Mississippi 
and Sacramento added. Senator Eansdell, I understood — in(}eed, I 
am quite sure that Senator Eansdell, after deep reflection upon the 
subject, came to the conclusion that the plan proposed here by Sena- 
tor Newlands was a wise and forward-looking step. 

Senator Vardaman. Did he state that to you? 

Secretary Baker. Senator Eansdell, and as a matter of fact, I 
think Senator EansdelPs relation to this whole project is so very inti- 
mate and his study of it has been so earnest, that if it is at all possible, 
I suggest that the committee hear Senator Eansdell before it finally 
makes its report. 

Senator vardaman. We have already heard him, quite repeatedly. 

Senator Shields. Mr. Secretary, I had really understood his posi- 
tion to be that he did not want that matter connected up with this 
Mississippi project at all, because that required great investigation 
yet to be made, even along the aesthetic part of one provision in this 
biU, with respect to how the structure is to be put on the rivers, that 
he would like to consult the Committee on the Library and the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 

Secretary Baker. In the last 

Senator Shields. Excuse me, I would like to finish my sentence. 
Senator Eansdell has been intensely interested in this subject for his 
people, who are being drowned and their property is being destroyed, 
and was almost willing to concede anything that would give hini 
relief and not be denied the relief that this bill affords at once, and 
which was necessary in order to save property and life from Cairo 
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to the Passes, and that this was under a sort of duress to prevent 
opposition, and persistent opposition, from Senator Newlands, that 
he did finally soften and was willing to do anything in order to get 
something done for the Mississippi Kiver. I never understood that 
it met his judgment upon the matter. 

Secretary Baker. There was never any suggestion of that charac- 
ter in the conversations that I participated in. I had the feeling and 
the imderstanding that the lower Mississippi and Sacramento proj- 
ects were to be included in the bill, not as subjects for investigation, 
but as projects for immediate improvement in accordance with the 
bill of Mr. Humphreys in the House; that thej^ were simply to be 
incorporated as approved projects and provision made for their 
immediate execution. Senator Ransdell did not seem to be under 
any duress or compulsion when I saw him, and was not attempting to 
avoid any opposition that I could discover. 

The Chairman. May I say in that connection that this morning 
I had a telephone message from Senator Ransdell — who has, by the 
way, telephoned about every day regarding the bill — ^that he has been 
in hope of being out every day. He thought he would be out last 
Monday, but he is still confined to his room. It turns out that his 
chief trouble has been probable poisoning from an abscessed tooth. 
The tooth was extracted yesterday and he feels much better to-day, 
so that he thinks he may be able to be out in a few days. I say that 
bj way of explanation of his absence and his not being able to par- 
ticipate with us in the proceedings this morning. But there is a very 
important feature in the House bill which Senator Newlands omits 
in his proposed substitute, and that is section 3. He regards that 
as a very important provision and he desires me to say to the com- 
mittee that he always insisted that that provision should go in, to 
the effect " That all the provisions of existing law relating to exami- 
nations and surveys and to works of improvement of rivers and har- 
bors shall apply, so far as applicable, to examinations and surveys 
and to works of improvement relating to flood control. And all 
expenditures of funds hereafter appropriated for worlds and projects 
relating to flood control shall be made in accordance with and sub- 
ject to the law governing the disbursement and expenditure of funds 
appropriated for the improvement of rivers and harbors." 

Senator Ransdell seems to have had the impression that that is 
an important feature which he always thought that perhaps it ought 
to go into the bill that is to be introduced at this session. That is nis 
suggestion over the telephone. I am sorry he is not here to take 
part with us, but he still seems to think that is where it belongs in 
connection with the rivers and harbors bill. 

Senator Watson. I only want to ask this question, Mr. Secretary : 
The Mississippi proposition and the Sacramento project seem to \ye 
completed; they seem to be definite, specific propositions. Senator 
Newlands has incorporated both of them in his bill. There is some- 
thing of an urgent necessity for the completion of both. Is it not 
your view then, as a practical man, that it would be well enough for 
us to take up these things which are part of the whole and act 
upon them ? 

Secretary Baker. If it is true that those projects, added to the 
Newlands proposition, can not get through, and we can get no 
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legislation for the Mississippi and Sacramento because of the New- 
lands proposition, I should be very glad to have it done, but it seems 
to me there is no time like the present for beginning a more scientific 
procedure, and I think it is a matter of very great regret that there 
is so little coordination between the several departments. We 
duplicate work; we are not coordinated as we ought to be. 

Senator Watson. Let me ask another question in that regard: 
This Newlands bill provides for several Cabinet members. Now, 
those of us who have served a long while in Congress are aware of 
the fact that there is something of friction and a little jealousy 
among the heads of the departments. If this project is to be placed 
under the control of the War Department, do you think it is wise to 
have other Cabinet members connected with it? Why should 
Cabinet members be taken for places of this kind? Why should 
not outside men be taken and one Cabinet member, if it is to be under 
the Department of the Secretary of War? Why should other Cabinet 
members be brought into it? 

Secretary Baker. The reason for that is that the Agriculture De- 
partment has a staff of experts who are considering certain phases of 
water, water power and water control. The Interior Department has 
another set oi experts who consider water from an entirely different 
point of view. The Department of Commerce is also considering 
these subjects. Now, if you make a new agency you will have to 
duplicate all the work they are now doing or else take it away from 
them. 

Senator Watson. That is the point exactly. You speak of duplica- 
tion. Those of us who have been in Congress a good while know that 
that duplication is a source of constant expenditure, and that it 
results in friction, and there is a lack of sympathetic coordination 
and cooperation to a conmion end. Would it not be continued? 
That is to say, if you add the weight of the Agriculture Department 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, would he not want to bring his 
whole force in, and would not the Secretary of the Interior want to 
bring his whole force in, and would you not therefore be under some 
difficulty? 

Secretary Baker. My experience is so limited that it could not be 
compared to yours, but it is quite the opposite of yours. I am a mem- 
ber of two or three committees of the Cabinet; for instance, the 
Forest Reserve Purchase Committee, which is created by statute. It 
is a most harmonious body, I know, and an exceedingly- efficient body. 
It ffets its work done with rapidity and dispatch and without friction. 
I think the difficulty — and I hope this will not seem critical of the 
members of the Cabinet — ^is that the Cabinet — ^has been that the 
Cabinet was not by law directed to coordinate, but each was given 
jurisdiction in which that member was supreme. Now, if they are 
bidden to coordinate their jurisdictions there would be no limit ob- 
servable and therefore no' occasion for friction. 

Senator Shields. I am rather favorable to Senator Watson's idea 
of it being all in the War Department and having all these matters 
transferred to it for the control of the waters, and I think one diffi- 
culty of placing^ it in the hands of all the Cabinet officials, and divid- 
ing the responsibility, is the fact that they now have such enorniouf 
duties that it Avould be difficult for them to give it that personal at 
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tention which it would require. As I have said to Senator Newlands, 
I can see a great deal of merit in placing this matter under one com- 
mission, that is, the entire uses of water in every respect, but the delays 
in getting it all combined into one commission are so great, and the 
question is one of such great importance, that a measure of that land 
should receive consideration in itself or it will never get out of the 
Senate. It would take a great deal of time to work it out. The meas- 
ure will be given consideration, I believe, by the Senate and very 
thorough and careful and serious consideration along the line you 
have discussed and sugj^ested. 

Now, if that is done m the future, and such a commission created as 
this bill provides for, then it can be given jurisdiction over these par- 
ticular projects when they are completed, but in the meantime I do 
not think we ought to endeavor to do anything that will delay the 
immediate relief that this project demands, and especially — ^well, I 
make no distinction between them. A statement made by Mr. Curry, 
a Member of Congress from the district where the Sacramento proj- 
ect lies, has shown that California is contributing so largely to it 
that it shows its good faith in the project, and I see no reason for 
not going on with it. But I am more familiar with the Mississippi 
project where we have had over a million dollars of damage done 
and thousands of people driven from their homes and quite a num-. 
ber drowned, and I think something ought to be done at once. Under 
this scheme, as proposed by the Humphreys bill, it is believed it can 
be done in five years, and that they may have relief at once. It puts 
it into operation right now and will not in any way interfere with 
the comprehensive scheme as proposed by the Newlands bill in the 
end, when they can all be united and be controlled, as the favorite 
expressioh of the Senator is, by coordination and cooperation. 

Secretary Baker. I never understood that it would be delayed. 

The Chairman. Would there be any trouble about going on and 
taking care of this matter imder the House bill ? These two matters 
are important and pressing, and in taking care of each there would be 
no confiicc with the general scheme ana the comprehensive plan as 
outlined by Senator Newlands. What would be the objection to 
dealing with the matters separately? 

Secretary Baker. That is a legislative question. Senator, and, of 
course, your judgment of the best place to do it would be very much 
better informed than mine. My only hope is that you will not deal 
with things that press upon you for immediate solution and post- 

Sone the things that will wait imtil the time when they wonx be 
one at all, because I think as important as the improvement of 
the Mississippi Eiver is the thing of even greater importance, though 
vei*y much more remote in its interests, in this comprehensive grasp 
of the great water problems of this country. 

Senator Vardaman. Mr. Secretary, if you will notice this provision 
in the bill before the committee, the Humphreys bill provides in sec- 
tion 3 as follows : 

And the heads of the several departments of the Government may, In their 
discretion, upon the request of the Secretary of War, detail representatives 
from their respective departments to assist the engineers of the Army In the 
study and examination of such watersheds, to the end that duplication of work 
may be avoided and the various services of the Government economicaUy co- 
ordinated therein. 
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Secretary Baker. Yes, sir; I noticed that. Mr. Humphreys read 
it yesterday. 

Senator Vardaman. It seems to me that meets the objection that 
you urge to the bill and prevents the possibility, as you have sug- 
gested* of duplication of work. 

Secretary Baker. The only answer possible to that, or the only 
observation possible on the other side, is this: As pointed out by 
Senator Watson and Senator Shields, the department heads are very 
busy men. Each one feels that he must do the things which you have 
directed him by mandatory statutes to do, and those as to which you 
have given him authority often assume the place of second impor- 
tance. One department head will say, " I may send a representative 
over to the War Department if I want to, but we must do these other 
things that we have been directed to do." 

Now, if you lav it down as a policy that before any water project 
can be approved by you it must have had the attention of the aepart- 
ments properly interested, then it will get it. 

Senator Vardaman. Of course it is not a condition precedent to 
approval by Congress of anything; but presuming that the heads of 
departments know what ought to be done, and are alive to the great 
interest involved, that they should take the proper course in these 
matters, and under the direction of the Secretary of War with all 
the machinery furnished that department for acquiring information, 
it seems to me that the objection to this bill, or that which Senator 
Newlands desires, and we all desire, is that this information might 
be gathered in that way for the use of Congress. Of course bcf oro 
anything is put into operation, any reform is effected, or any scheme 
carried out it will require congi'essional action :. but to hola up this 
plan, this measure of such pressing necessity, until Congress and the 
American people can become iniormecl.^bDut the many questions 
proposed in Senator Newlands' )?il\ will not only be disastrous to 
the property of the individual citizens located on the banks of the 
rivers but will result in a great waste of Government propertj. 
There have been ipilllons of dollars lost in leveeing the Misnmippi 
River; because of this piecemeal work the levees have been washed 
away. The banks have been washed out and the levees are caving ia. 

Now, the most economic thing is, it seems to me, for the GovemmeBi 
to carry on these great projects that have been worked out, and all 
the necessary information acquired and assembled and Ijrought to- 
gether for the completion of these projects. I do not think this bill 
Daeans that it is going to delay the work that Senator Newlands de- 
sires, but the things that are needed to be done now which, when com- 
fleted, will be part of the whole great plan that he has outlined, 
f anything had to be torn away or torn down, if it were a mere make- 
shift that we proposed to carry out in the lower Mississippi or Sacra- 
mento, it would be a different thing. But we are laying the founda- 
tion upon which anv superstructure may be constructed. 

Senator Newlands's idea is that if these two projects are carried 
out his will be linked on to them. 

Now, the legislative mind is a peculiar thing. I stated just this 
morning that the psychology of Congress is a very interesting subject 
to me. It takes time to convince men that this enormous outlay will 
be profitable to the American people. Now, if we can go ahead and 
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execute these plans, with the machinery provided in the Humphreys 
bill for acquiring information, it seems to me it would be a long step 
forward in the direction of the accomplishment of the work that 
Senator Newlands wants, or desires to be accomplished by his bill. 
If we do not pass this bill right away, there is doubt about this Con- 
gress enacting the Newlands plan, and it is a matter of very serious 
concern to the people living on the Mississippi River, and a matter 
of great concern to the people in the Sacramento Valley. Now, the 
point is, are these things so needful that the^ should be done and done 
right now and be a saving to the people living on the banks of the 
river, and a saving to the people of the country ffenerally — ^that is, to 
the Government? It will really further the work that Senator New- 
lands and you desire to accomplish, it seems to me. 

Secretary Baker. Of course, you know the psychology both of the 
public mind and of the legislative mind better than I, but I should 
think it would be better appealed to by a provision in this bill which 
showed that these were not two relatively local projects, but a part 
of the national scheme, and that every part of the country were 
going to benefit by it. 

Senator Vardaman. That fact is recognized, as it is a part of the 
scheme, by Senator Newlands in his amendments. That fact is 
lecognized that it is part of this great scheme. 

Senator Shields. I suggest, with respect to the question of psy- 
chology extending beyond Congress to the whole American people — 
that all of the platforms of the great parties in the United States — 
^ - (he three parties in 1912 recognized this scheme as to the Mississippi 
i Biver as a national project and a national burden, as it is a ditch to 
/ drain 32 States ana more than half the territory of the United 

States, and it was recognized that it was wrong, not only wrong 
but impossible, for the ot*:^es affected from Cairo down where the 
great floods do their damage— iv, • ^ ke care of it, and that the Gov- 
ernment should take care of it. ' ^ 

Now, supplementing what Senator Vardk*man has said as to the 
immediate relief needed, and as to the practicabilHy of getting this 
other legislation which has been thoroughly considered and can- 
vassed at this session — I call attention to what was stated by Mr. 
Humphreys yesterday with respect to the action of the House. I do 
not know whether you were present, Mr. Secretary, or not. There, 
after three days' debate, the substitute bill of Senator Newlands 
was rejected by a vote of about 198 to 25. So it is evident that the 
bill as presented here, if we were to pass it, would not be passed by 
the House. 

Senator Kenton. That is not identical with the Newlands bill 
now. 

Senator Shields. No ; but substantially it adopts that scheme. 

Senator Kenton. That is, with regard to the $60,000,000? 

Senator Shields. No; but the scheme to take this all into one 
comprehensive scheme. That is the principle underlying it all, and 
if that is to be placed in this bill now — ^which you might call an 
emergency measure — ^we would get no legislation on the subject 
through this Congress. I think the Newlands bill is one of such 
enormous possibilities, and is so far-reaching, that Congress will 
never pass it without mighty thorough investigation and considera- 
tion, such as can not be had at this session of (Congress. 
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Secretary Baker. I would like to add a sentence for the record. 
If the observation made by Senator Shields indicates that what I 
Siaid before showed a feeling on my part that the improvement of the 
lower Missii^ippi is in any sense a local project rather than a 
national project, I either spoke incorrectly or was misunderstood. 
1 know of no national project more national in its scope than the 
improvement of the lower Mississippi, and what I intended to say 
was, that as compared with a scheme which took in the entire coun- 
try and looked to the ultimate improvement of all of the rivers, it 
was relatively local. 

Senator Jones. Mr. Secretary, with reference to the sugges- 
tion 

Senator Nbwlands. Mr. Chairman, will you permit me to answer 
the suggestion of Senator Shields? 

Senator Jones. Just one moment, Senator. Mr. Secretary, in con- 
nection with the reading of the clause in the Humphreys bill by 
Senator Yardaman a moment ago you suggested that the depart- 
mental heads feel that they must do what they are directed to do, 
and are apt to leave off what is left to their discretion. Would not 
that suggestion be made now — and I want to call this to the atten- 
tion of Senator Vardaman in order to see if he would have any 
objection to it — if the Humphreys bill read something like this? — 

The Secretary of War shall advise any department that may be Interested 
in a project of the purpose to take up any proposed project* and the heads of 
the several departments of the Government interested or affected shall detail 
representatives from their respective departments to assist or cooperate with 
the engineers, etc. 

Would not that meet the suggestion you have made? 

SecretaiT Baker. I think that would help it, although, as far as 
the Humphreys measure is concerned, if I correctly understand it, it 
deals with an approved project. 

Senator Jones. No ; I mean with respect to all projects. 

Secretary Baker. Then it would undoubtedly be strengthened by 
what you have suggested ; undoubtedly. 

The Chairman. That is part of section 8 ? 

Senator Jones. Yes. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. Chairman, will you permit me, in connec- 
tion with Senator Shields's statement regardmg the platforms of 
1912 and 1916, to say that the platform of the Repuolican Party 
was general, and, of course, covered both the general plans and the 
Mississippi River project. As far as the Democratic platforms are 
concemea, they called specifically for general plans, comprehensive 
plans, coordination, and cooperation; m fact, everything is called 
for that I have been urging for so many years, and it is my judg- 
ment that the country is dissatisfied with the piecemeal system of 
appropriation, and the platforms attested the public appreciation of 
the fact, and the pubnc demanded that the legislation hereafter 
should be general and comprehensive, and that was the very purpose 
of the movement which was inaugurated 12 years ago, and which 
was ratified, in my judgment, by the platforms of both parties. 

Senator Jones. What did you say about the Republican platform, 
Senator? 

Senator Newlands. I stated that the Republican platform — I do 
not know exactly what I stated^ but I intended to state that the 
Bepublican plaf orm was general m its terms. 
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Senator Jone6. It refers specifically to the Miasissippi Biver. 

Senator Newlands. Yes ; I have it here. It does not say that; the 
lower Mississippi Eiver is a ditch. It is a tributary. 

Senator Shields. I referred especially to the platforms of 1912. 
I know they all three recognized the importance of flood control on 
the lower Mississippi, that they do great injury, and that it is a 
national obligation. I do not know what the last declaration upon 
the subject was. 

The Uhaibman. Are there any further questions to be asked Secre- 
tary Baker f 

Senator Kekyon. I would like to ask the Secretary a question. 
Do you not think, where a project of this kind results in the recla- 
mation of large quantities of land, as shown here — some sixteen to 
twenty million acres — ^that you will increase the value that that land 
ought to bear by being part of the burden ? 

Secretary Baker. That, of course, is not related to this particular 
subject, and I can express only my personal view upon it. It has 
never been the subject of conference with any of my associates, but 
I think, obviously, the increased value that flows from improvement 
ought to pay for the improvement to the extent that it is sufficient. 

Senator Kenyon. A fair share of the improvement? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; up to the value of the increment. 

Senator Jones. Why do you say it is not involved in this propo- 
sition? 

Secretary Baker. I do not mean it was not involved in this propo- 
sition, but I mean it is not involved in the subject which has been 
discussed by members of the Cabinet as to the value of creating a 
supervisory coimcil rather than having Cabinet officers. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, the committee is very much obliged 
to you for appearing^ before it. 

The Chairman. The committee will now hear Mr. William W. 
Scott. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM W. SCOTT, ATTOBNET AT LAW, 

WASHnrOTON, D. C. 

Mr. Scx)TT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I will 
be as brief as I can, only giving you a general statement as to the 
subject matter covered by Senator V ardaman's proposed amendment. 
This matter was very thoroughly gone into in 1914 

Senator Ken yon. What is this amendment to which you refer? 

Senator Vardaman. It is an amendment to take care of these 
people. 

The Chairman. It is with reference to the riparian owners. 

Senator Kenyon. You have an amendment of that kind? 

Senator Vabdaman. Yes; I have two of them. They were intro- 
duced at the last session. 

Senator Jones. I suggest that you read your amendments, so we 
will have an idea about them. 

Senator Kenyon. You represent these people, do you, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scott. I am appearing here at this time on behalf of what is 
called the Riparian Association. It is an association of landowners 
on the east bank of the Mississippi River from Vicksburg to Baton 
Rouge, in this strip of territory shaded in pink [indicating on map] . 
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Senator Kenton. What do the^ wantt 

The Chairman. Perhaps as an indication of who Mr. Scott repre- 
sents I had better have incorporated in the record a telegram re- 
ceived from those gentlemen, stating that he would appear tor them. 
They did not have time to assemble their committee. 

(iThe telegram referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

Natchez, Miss., December 18, 1916. 
Senator DimcAN U. Fxjetgher, 

Care United States Senate Chamber, Washingtony D. C: 

Tour valued notice by wire, fixing hearing for riparians Tuesday, lOtli, at 10 
o'clock, received 3 o'clock 16th, but delegates were scattered over 300 miles ter- 
ritory, and most strenuous efforts by wire and phone failed to get delegates, 
€^)eclaUy the most important ones, to start in time to reach Washington on 
fixed date. We regard this hearing of such vital importance to the riparians of 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Louisiana that we have arranged by wire to have 
Gen. Scott, of Washington City, to present the case for us, and we earnestly 
request you to allow him to present the case in full before the committee. We 
fully advised him of the deplorable situation in case the flood-control bill passes 
without making provision for the east-bank lands, and he will be prepared to 
answer all questions and make all statements as fully as if we ourselves could 
do if actually present. Please accept profound thanks of the association for 
granting us this opportunity, and be assured that nothing but the lack of one 
more day's time prevented our appointed delegation from being present in full 
force. 

John F. Jenkins, Secretary. 

Senator Jones. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we have this amend- 
ment read. 

Mr Scott. It is an amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
Vardaman to the bill H. R. 14777, and is as follows [reading] : 

AMENDMENT Intended to be proposed by Mr. Vardaman to the bill (H. R. 14777) to 

SroTlde for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River and of the Sacramento 
iver, California, and for other purposes, viz : On page 3, line 2, after the word 
"contributing," insert the following: 

Provided further, That if, in the opinion of the commission, it be impracti- 
cable or inadvisable to levee any basin or territory subject to overflow by said 
river, and which has already been damaged by the construction of the levee- 
system as shown by the report of said commission, then the title to said lands 
shall be acquired by the Government by purchase or condemnation, for the use 
of river improvement, or full compensation shall be awarded the owners thereof 
for all damages caused by levee construction. And if, within 12 months 
of the passage of this act, no steps have been taken to condemn said land, or 
the owner be not satisfied with the price offered and compensation for damages 
has not been paid, he may file a petition in the Ck>urt of Claims setting forth 
his damages. And the Court of Claims is hereby given full jurisdiction and 
directed to forthwith proceed to adjudicate the same to judgment. 

Senator EIenyon. That is rather inconsistent with provision " d," 
is it not, that no money shall be appropriated for the payment of anj 
right of way which may be constructed under the authority of this 
act? This enables the commission to pay these people, does it not? 

Senator Vardaman. Yes. 

Senator Kenton. For all the damages they have suffered? 

The Chairman. Not merely the right of way. 

Mr. Scott. If you will permit me, I will give you a little state- 
ment as to the history of these claims, and then I think the mem- 
bers of the committee will understand the matter a little better. 

The Mississippi Eiver Commission, as you all know, was created 
in 1879. The first money expended for levee construction was in the 
early eighties, and the effect of levee construction on the east-bank 
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land was not felt until 1884, 1885, 1886, and in the nineties. In 
1894 these same people who are asking relief to-day appeared be- 
fore this same committee and before the House committee. Capt. 
Jenkins, for instance, was here in person 20 years ago. The com- 
mittees at that time recommended an appropriation, or part of an 
appropriation, to the extent of $30,000, to be all expended in the 
Homochitto levee district — that is, the district in Mississippi cover- 
ing five counties in Mississippi and one parish in Louisiana on the 
east bank. 

The Mississippi River Commission followed that in their reports of 
1894, 1895, and 1896, wherein they reported in detail and recom- 
mended to the Congress that it be given full consideration, that its 
importance was great and that Congress should give it the consider- 
ation that its importance merited. 

Now, this land, which is shown here [indicating], has been in the 
ownership of these people for 100 years. It was cultivated years 
before the land on the east side was cultivated. It is much higher. 
Crops to the value of $50,000 a year of cotton were taken from some 
of the plantations. Then the commission in their report of 1910 
reiterated what they had said in the earlier reports, and recom- 
mended three ways lor Congress to settle with these landowners for 
the land taken, and I may say, for their land used in river improve- 
ments. One was to buy the land for the use of river improvement, 
stating that the willows and cottonwoods growing thereon could be 
used tor river improvement — that is, in the making of mattresses. 
This land that has been taken and used is on the east bank. At Eagle 
Lake, just north of Vicksburg, the levee line on the east bank has been 
connected with the foothills. At Baton Rouge, or just north of 
Baton Kouge, and the levee line extending north from the Head of 
the Passes has been coimected with the foothills. All along this sec- 
ti<m the Government is using the foothills to-day as a levee. They 
have surveyed this land and estimated the cost of construction of 
levees along this stretch of 234 miles, following the river, at 13 cents 
per cubic 3[ard; and that it would cost from two to four times as 
much to build levees as it would cost to pay for the land. 

In 1912 there was a provision put in the rivers and harbors act 
appropriating $30,000 to survey this same land. The commission ex- 
pended that money in the survey of the lands and made report. 
That report is set out in House document 1010, Sixty-third Con- 
gress, third session, and that report again reiterates what the com- 
mission said in the earlier years as to these lands; that the title be 
acquired by the Government for use in river improvement. In 1914 
you will find that this subject was treated fully by representative 
citizens from along the river and Members of Congress from Mis- 
sissippi and Senators from Mississippi. You. will find it all printed 
in parts 6 and 8 of the hearings on the bill for that year. Eepresenta- 
tive citizens were also before your committee last June, the 24th, and 
were heard on this subject. 

Senator Jones. Will you not tell us in brief anyhow what you con- 
sider the essential points. Otherwise we would have to examine all 
these documents. 

Mr. Scott. The essential point is this, that these people have been 
driven from their homes. There are piles of sand on some of this 
land as high as the ceiling of this room, and at other portions there 
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are gullies washed in on a man's plantation as deep as the ceiling of 
this room is high. 

Senator Kenyon. And that is done by the construction of these 
levees by the Goyemment on the other siae of the river ? 

Jfr. Scott. Absolutely ; it makes a reservoir, you might call it, in 
these small basins here [indicating]. 

Senator Jon'es. As I understand it, the levee, as a levee, comes up 
to that red mark there [indicating] ? 

Mr. Scorrr. Yes, sir; on both sides to Baton Rouge. 

{senator Jones. And there connect with the foothills on both sides? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir ; on the east side. 

Senator Jones. And it comes down on the west side from above 
that mark, and between those two marks on the east side of the river; 
the levee is really the high ridge of hills or bluffs along there? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

iSenator Jones. And whatever lands lie between that ridge and the 
river are subject to overflow, and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Vardaman. Caused by the building of levees on the west 
side. 

Senator Kenyon. Would that not overflow the east side? 

Mr. Scott. Never to the extent of destroying their value as cotton 
plantations. 

Senator Kenyon. But they are always overflowed to some extent? 

Mr. ScoTT. Yes, sir ; but not all of them. 

Senator Vardaman. The levees were built 10 or 15 feet higher. 

Mr. ScoTT. This shaded line and the green line here [indicating] 
represents the width of high-high-water bed prior to levee construc- 
tion, which was approximately 70 miles. Now the high-water bed 
is confined between these colored lines on either side of the river, 
which is anywhere from 2 to 4 miles wide. 

Senator Jones. Where is the west levee on the Mississippi River 
down below there? 

Mr. ScoTT. It is right here [indicating]. 

Senator Jones. Where is the Mississippi River? 

Mr. Scott. It is this green line right here [indicating]. 

The Chairman. It was the building of the jetties on the Arkan- 
sas side that threw the water over on the east side, was it not? 

Mr. ScoTT. It was the building of the levees on both sides of the 
river north of Vicksburg, confining that water in a narrow space 
and obstructing the natural flow of the water on the west side for a 
distance of 234 miles to Baton Rouge, and then choking the stream 
and obstructing the natural flow of water on both sides of the river 
south of Baton Rouge, which caused this water to choke up and fill 
the basins. 

Senator Kenton. Choking it by what? 

Mr. ScoTT. By narrowing the stream. 

Senator Kenton. And by building the levees? 

Mr. ScoTT. Yes; sir. 

Senator Kenton. Well, if we pui-sue the plan in this bill of con- 
structing levees we are going to have no trouble where there are no 
levees. 

Mr. Scott. No, sir; the Mississippi River Commission has time 
and time again said that it was cheaper to destroy this land than to 
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build the levees, and use the foot hills instead for levees, and that is 
what they are doing to-day. 

Senator Jones. How many acres have been destroyed in that way? 

Mr. Scott. In this stretch, approximately 500 acres. 

Senator Jones. Does that cover the whole stretch that is involved? 

Mr. Scott. No, sir. 

Senator Jones. I want to know in detail the amount of acreage 
that thev recommend ought to be bought. 

Mr. Scott. They recommend that this stretch here [indicating] 
should be bought, and there are certain sections up in Tennessee, 
way up near the Kentucky line. 

Senator Jones. In other words, what Senator Kenyon has just 
suggested is apt to occur up the river as the levees are taken up? 

Mr. Scott. With the exception of a short stretch near Bessie, in 
Lake County, Tenn. In this section here [indicating] the levees pro- 
tect it all. 

Senator Jones. How many acres ai*e involved in both places? 

Mr. Scott. In the report numbered 1010, I think they put it at 
approximately a million acre& 

Senator Kenton. Under this amendment, the Mississippi River 
Commission you understand can buy that land? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. That is what those people want to do, to sell it 
to the Government? 

Mr. Scott. They want relief, and that is the most plausible way to 
give it to them. The land has been destroyed for agricultural pur- 
poses and therefore it would not benefit them to buila a levee in these 
small basins. 

Senator Kenfon. Of course, they have tried this matter out in the 
courts, have they not? Has it not gone to the Supreme Court of the 
United States? 

Mr. Scott. They have tried it out in the Jackson case and the 
Hughes case in the Supreme Court, and the Archer case and the 
Overton case. 

Senator Kenyon. They have no legal redress? 

Mr. Scott. In the Archer case it was remanded to the Court of 
Claims for further findings. In the Jackson and Hughes cases the 
landowners lost, the Supreme Court holding that the damage to 
land on one side of the river as a consequence of building levees on 
the other side should not be paid for. But in another case a few 
vears earlier, reported in 221 United States, at page 636, the case 
being Hopkins v, the Clemson Agricultural College of South Caro- 
lina, Justice Lamar, speaking for the court, said that the land de- 
stroyed on one side of the river as a result of building levees on the 
opposite side must be paid for. 

Senator Shields. I read those cases when we had this matter up 
about two years ago, but am not very familiar with them now. Was 
that South Carolina case a case between the Government and the 
individuals or between the individuals and the State? 

Mr. Scott. No, sir. 

Senator Shields. I think beyond all question the law is well settled 
as between individuals that when a man detains or accelerates or in 
any way diverts the natural flow of water to the injury of another 
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he is liable in damages. But the Supreme Court would not apply 
that principle, whether it was on account of the magnitude of the 
claims or the governmental function that was being performed in this 
case or not. 

Gen. Scott. In the Jackson case Chief Justice White wrote the 
opinion, and he applied the law as between individuals in that case 
and so stated. 

Senator Jones. Do you mean the Jackson case or the Hopkins case! 

Gen. Scott. In the Hopkins case also. 

Senator Jones. In the Jackson case it was held there was no lia- 
bility on the United States? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir ; and the other case the court held there was. 

Senator Ken yon. Which was the later case? 

Gen. Scott. The Jackson case. 

Senator Jones. What estimate has been given as to the value of 
these lands? 

Gen. Scott. If you should fix the value prior to the injury done 
by the construction of the levee system, it would probably be $30 or 
$40 an acre. 

Senator Jones. Thirty or forty million dollars? 

Gen. Scott. On the subject of values, if this committee wishes the 
information, I can furnish it to you. It is in the hearings held in 
1914. 

Senator Jones. I just wondered whether in these various reports 
by the commission they had made estimates. 

Gen. Scott. There is an estimate in Document 1010. You take 
this land in the Yazoo Basin, which was purchased by the Missis- 
sippi Levee Board ; for a period of 14 years prior to 1910 they paid 
anywhere from $4 to $40 an acre. 

Senator Jones. Does not this commission that reported on this so 
many times give a statement? 

The Chairman. In Paragraph 85, page 12 of the report Mr. 
Scott referred to, it says, "In view of recent sales of lands in the 
basin and prices that have been quoted from time to time it is the 
opinion of the commission than an estimated value of $10 an acre may 
be regarded as the average price at which the lands whose protection 
is impracticable could be acquired." The total cost on that basis 
amounted to $6,226,210. 

Senator Jones. That does not take in the lands away up above 
there? 

Gen. Scorr. Yes, sir; from Cairo to the Head of Passes. 

Senator Jones. It is only estimated at 600,000 acras, at the average 
price of $10 an acre, and that would make $600,000. 

Gen. SooTT. That may be what it is. 

Senator Watson. How long since these lands have been over- 
flowing. 

Gen. Scott. Since the '90s. 

Senator Watson. Before the '90s they did not overflow ? 

Gen, Scott. Not to any appreciable extent. 

Senator Watson. Before that they were used for agricultural pur- 
poses, were they not? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir; on. some of these lands they raised crops 
worth $50,000 to $60,000 per year. 
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Senator Kexton. Have you any notion what those lands were 
worth on the avera^ before the levees were built and while being 
overflowed to some ext^it? 

Gen. Scott. I would fix it at $30 to $40 an acre. 

I should like the record to show what was said in the ClemsoD 
case, and I will hand the decision to the st^iographer. 

The Chairman. It may go in the record at this point. 

(The paper referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

In the esse of Hopkins against the Glemson Agricultural College of South 
Carolina, the Supreme Court of the United States (221 U. S., p. 636, 646-9: 
55 Law Eriition, p. 896), .speaking through Justice Lamar, saitl : 

" This Is a suit aafnst the college itself for its own corporate act in hullclinj; 
a dyke, wherehy tlie channel had been narrowed, the swift current had been 
diverted from the nsual course across the plaintiff's farm, and, as it is alleged, 
destroying the banks, washing away the soil, and for all practical purposes as 
etfectually depriving him of his prc^ierty as if there had been a physical taking. 
(Compane Lewis, Em. Dom., 2d ed.,67 ; Pumpelly v. Green Bay & M. Canal Co.. 
13 Wall., 166, 20 L. ed., 557 ; United States v. Lynah, 188 U. S., 445, 47 L. ed., 
539 ; 23 Sup. Ct. Uep.. 349 ; United States v. Welch, 217 U. S., 333. 54 L. ed.. 
787; 28 L. R. A. (N. S.), 385; 30 Supt. Ct. Rep., 527; Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. 
17. Chicago, 166 U. S., 226, 41 L. ed., 979; 17 Sup. Ct. Rep.. 581; Farnham, 
Waters, 191 ; Conniff v. San Francisco, 67 Cal. 45, 50, 7 Pac. 41.) 

For protecting the bottom land, the colleges, for its own con^orate purposes 
and advantages, constructed the dyke. Iji so doing it was not acting in any 
governmental capacity. The embankment was in law similar to one which 
might have been built for private purposes by the plaintiff on the other side 
of the river. If he had there constructed a dyke to protect his farm, and 
in so doing had taken or damaged the land of the college, he could have been 
sued and (648) held liable. In the same way, and on similar principles of 
Justice and legal liability, the college is responsible to him if. for its own benefit, 
and for protecting land which it held and used, is built a dyke which resulted 
In taking or damaging the plaintiffs farm. (2 Dill. Mun. Corp. 4th ed., 969. 
p. 1180. See also Jones v. Sanitary District, 252 111., 591.) 

Senator Watson. The present theory is, is it not, General, that it 
is much cheaper to abandon those lands and use the foothills for the 
levee? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir; and in the report Maj. Normoyle, who ex- 
pended $1,600,000 for the relief of flood sufferers in 1912, those land^ 
are marked on his map as abandoned lands. The $1,5()0,000 which 
Congress appropriated was expended for the relief of these men 
behind the levee whose lands had been made much more valuable by 
levee construction. The levee here [indicating] is over 25 feet in 
height. 

Senator Watson. Do the foothills extend almost entirely along on 
the east bank of the river? 

Gen. Scott. These foothills are right in here, you see. 

Senator Jones. Are those lands overflowed at ordinary high water? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir ; at the present time, and something was said 
by Mr. Humphreys (of Mississippi) yesterday that these lands are 
sometimes covered for 60 days. In 1908 I was over that land in a 
boat and the flood stayed on those lands for 129 days. 

Senator Shields. As an illustration, this building of levees on the 
Arkansas side where the water used to run out 45 miles, it flooded 
Memphis and behind it, its waterworks and a large number of habita- 
tions that when they were built were absolutely safe from any flood 
in the past, but now bv reason of the diversion of the water from the 
west side narrowing the channel the high floods reached and the last 
flood there destroyed over $1,000,000 worth of property in Memphis. 
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Gen. Scott. The course we ask this committee to follow is exactly 
similar to the course Congress provided and laid down in 1868 when 
it passed a law providing relief to the landowners on the Des Moines 
River in Iowa. 
Senator Ken yon. Just what was that? 

(len. ScoiT. River improvement, where the land was damaged by 
Howage as a result of that improvement. No remedy existed and no 
courts could afford relief, and Congress passed relief measures. 

Senator Watsok. I think this ought to be made an amendment to 
this bill. 

Senator Vardaman. We will discuss that when he gets through at 
an executive session. Let the witness conclude his statement now. 

Gen. ScoiT. As I take it when the Congress of the United States 
provides legislation for the construction of any public improvement 
(hey should provide in that same law means for compensating the 
man whose property the Government is going to destroy as a result 
of that improvement. This was done in 1875 for the Fox and the 
Wisconsin Rivers, where Congress gave not to the Federal courts 
but to the State courts of Wisconsin jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine cases like these, and thev paid out anywhere from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 in judgments. 

Senator Watson. How about your reasoning not applying to this 
l)ecause this property has been destroyed for 20 years? 

Gen. SooTT. No, sir; this property first l)ecame damaged 20 years 
ago and it has been the gradual damage until it reached destruction ; 
and we have been knocking at th^ doors of Congress all these 20 years. 
Xow, following down to 1907, the river and harbor act carried a 
provision similar to this, almost word for word, giving landowners 
on St. Marys River in Michig^in the privilege to come into court with 
their claims and having their damages assessed, and carried an ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000 to pay those damages. 

Senator Jones, The purpose of the Government improvement there, 
however, was directly for navigation, was it not? 
Gen. Scott. So is this. 

Senator Jones. No; this goes far beyond navigation, 
(ien. Scott. It goes beyond it. The first appropriations made for 
the lower Mississippi carried a provision that no money should be 
spent except for improving the river for navigation. 

Senator Jones. I know : but we have gone far beyond that for the 
purposes of this bill. 

(len. ScoTT. Then the Congress became more liberal and said to 
protect land. 

Something has been said as to the destruction of life and property. 
Take, for instance, the Simrall property, located in Warren County, 
Miss. Mr. H. C. Simrall, at one time a well-to-do attox*ney at law jind 
planter, was president of the Supreme Court of Mississippi, yet as 
a result of diverting these flood waters over his land he died in prac- 
tically absolute want. 

Since I was before this committee before Dr. Walker has had his 
plantation sold under the hammer to pay a mortgage of $4 an acre 
on it. The bank bought the land to protect itself. 

In the Overton and Furrier Plantation case Mrs. Overton died in 
the poorhouse and Mr. Furrier to-day is living on the charity of the 

7ih439— 17 17 
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city of Natchez. That is the extreme condition these people have 
been brought to as a result of Government work, and the Mississippi 
Eiver Commission in its report in 1910, set out in this document 10450, 
says that the situation is pathetic and distressing in the extreme. 

Senator Ken yon. What is the date of that, General? 

Gen. ScoTT. December 3, 1912. 

The Chairman. That document seems to be out of print. If the 
committee would like to have it, we shall have to order some more 
copies printed. 

Gen. ScoTT. The report itself covers only a few pages and could be 
made a part of these hearings. 

Senator Vardaman. Let it be made a part of your remarks. 

The Chairman. It may be printed at this point. 

(The document referred to is here printed in full as follows:) 

[HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 1010, SIXTY-SECOND CONGBESS, THIRD 

SESSION. ] 

Lands Subject to Overfix)w fbom Mississippi River, Between Bhuns\vick» 
MiKs., AND Baton Rogue, La., and I5essie and Memphis, Tenn. 

War Department, 
Washington, December 2, 1912. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, a letter from the Acting Chief 
of Engineers, Unitwl States Army, dated Novemher 30 ultimo, submitting a re- 
port of the Mississippi River Commission, with maps, on an examination and 
survey of all lands subject to overflow from the Mississippi River, situate be- 
tween Brunswick, Miss., and Baton Rouge, La. (east bank), made in pursuance 
of a provision contained in the river and harbor act approved July 25, 1912. 

Very respectfully, Henry L. Stimson, 

Secretary of War, 



War Department, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, 

Washington, November 30, 1912. 

From : The Chief of Engineers. 

To: The Secretary of War. 

Subject: Mississippi River east bank surveys. 

1. There is submitted herewith, for transmission to Congress, report dateii 
October 26, 1912, by the Mississippi River Commission, made in pursuance of 
the following provision In the river and harbor act approved July 25, 1912: 

" The Mississippi River Commission is hereby authorized and directed to 
make an examination and survey of all the lands, subject to overflow from the 
Mississippi River, situate on the east bank of the river between Brunswick. 
Warren (bounty, Mississippi, and Baton Rouge, liOuislana, and between Bessie, 
Lake County, Tennessee, and Memphis, Tennessee, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the location, quantity, character, and value of such lands, and for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what i)ortions of such lands, if any, It would be advisable 
to protect from overflow by levee construction, and the cost of such construc- 
tion, and for the ijurpose of ascertaining the cost of acquiring such portions of 
said lands as It would not be advisable to protect from overflow by levee pro- 
tection. The commission Is further directed to prepare topographic maps of 
the lands so examincnl and surveyed, and to make its report on such examina- 
tion and survey, with its recommendation thereon, to the Chief of Engineers 
before the flrst of November, nineteen hundreil and twelve, and the Chief of 
Engineers shall transmit the said report to Congress on or before the first 
Monday of December, nineteen hundred and twelve. The sum of thirty thou- 
sand dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces.sary, is hereby appropriated 
for the purixise of making and reporting the foregoing prescribed examination 
and survey." 
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2. Attention Is invited to tlie provision requiring tliat tliis report should be 
nibniltted on or before the first Monday in December, 1912. 

H. Taylor, 
Lieut. Col., Corps of Engineers^ 

Acting Chief of Engineers. 



PRKI.IMINABY EXAMINATION AND SURVEY OF LANDS SUBJECT TO OVERFLOW FROM 

mississippi river, between brunswick, miss., and baton rouge, la., and 
dfssie and memphis, tenn. 

Mississippi River Commission. 
St. Jjouis, Mo., October 26. 1912. 

From: Missis^sippi River Commission. 

To: Tlie Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

Subject: Mississippi River east banls surveys. 

1. The Mississippi River Commission submits tlie following spe<*ial report 
itHjuired by the river and harbor act approved July 15, 1912, which states : 

"The Mississippi River Commission is hereby authorized and directed to 
maice an examination and survey of all the lands, subject to overflow from the 
Mississippi River, situate on tlie east bank of the river between Brunswick, 
Warren County, Mississippi, and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and between Bessie, 
I^ike County, Tennessee, and Memphis, Tennessee, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the location, quantity, character, and value of such lands, and for the pur- 
I»(»se of a.scertaining what portions of such lands. If any, it would be advisable 
to protect from overflow by levee construction, and the cost of such construc- 
tion, and for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of acquiring such portions of 
suid lands as it would not be advisable to protect from overflow by levee protec- 
tion. The commission is further directed to prepare topographic maps of the 
lauds so examined and surveyed, and to make its report on such examination 
and survey, with its recommendation thereon to the Chief of Engineers before 
the first of November, nineteen hundred and tw^elve, and tlie Chief of Engineers 
^hall transmit the said report to Congress on or before the first Rlonday of 
l)ei*ember, nineteen hundred and twelve. The sum of thirty thousand dollars, 
uT so iDuch thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriateil for the ])un>os** 
of making and reporting the foregoing prescribed examination and survey." 

2. The above work relates to the smaller basins lying on the east side of the 
river, which are not now protected by levees in the general scheme for flood 
t-outrol. The flood protection that now exists Is confined to private levees In 
detached reaches where a moderate amount of work has served to give some 
degree of protection. 

3. In accordance with the requirements of the act. surveys were begun In 
August, 1912, and covered the several basins with a sufficient degree of accu- 
racy to determine In a general way the practicability of protection from floods, 
the extent of such protection, and the extent and value of the lands. In these 
surveys the lands were classified as cleared, wooded, and swamp lands, and 
determination was also made as to the extent of the area flootled by backwater 
In case the basins were protected by levees. The effect of the streams which 
now carry the hill drainage to the river has also received consideration. 

BKSSIE, LAKE COrXTY, TKNN., TO MEMPHIS, TENN. 

I. The rt'iirh lying ])etween Bessie. liake C'ounty. Tenn., and Memphis, Tenn., 
''i niitunilly divided iiu<» three basins by their physical characteristics. base<t 
• r. the ii'tumi drninnge which reaches tlie Mississippi River from the adjacent 
hills. 

■». The upi>er basin, extending from TlptonvlUe to the mouth of the Obioiv 
Ki\Hr, a distance of i5() miles by river, averages about 8 miles in width and 
♦M.iljraces a total area. Including towheads and sand bars, of 220.030 acres. A 
•cMH* extending from Tiptonville to the mouth of the Obion River, located in 
sn« h Planner as to be reasonably safe from bank erosion, would leave unpro- 
u-<tc<l lictwoen such lev(H» and the river an area of 27,029 acres, and the area 
l»»-t\veeu the levee and the hills which would be fully protectecl by a levee 
amounts to 84,757 acres. As the lower end of this basin must necessarily be 
lc;'t op<Mi for purposes of drainage and as an outlet to tlie Obion River, a coii- 
^rl(:;'l>le arva \v»»uld necessarily be flooded by backwater. 
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6. The backwater from a flood like that of 1912 would cover 108,244 ncrcs. 
The area lying betwei^n the levee and the hills that would be wholly or I'urti liy 
protecteil amounts to 103,001 acres, the assessed value of wiiich is ; i»nut 
.l;2.888,000. 

7. A levee along this front would be about '>8i miles in length and cimtain 
3,363.173 cubic yards of earth, and the estimated cost, at 2.") cents fjer cubic 
yard, would be $840,703. 

8. In considering the value of the flocnl protection it should be noted that in 
the protected area desrril)e<l 121,738 acres is wooded, and 48,185 acres cleare<l. 
at the present time. It Is probable that with the necessary i»rotCHtion a con 
siderable portion of the womled area might readily be converteil into cultivate n 
land. The woode<l area, as such, woidd hardly justify the necessary cost of 
protection from floods, Inasmuch as the timber is not damaged by overflows. 

9. The cleare<l area alone has an assesst»d value of about $1,65^,122, and as 
the real value materially exceeds this .sum the interests involve<l seeai 
sufticiently large to justify the expenditure of the amount ne(»essary to provide 
levee prote<"tion. 

10. The .second basin extends from the mouth of the Obion Uiver to the 
mouth of ("old Creek, a distance of 37 miles by river, with an average wUMh 
of about 7 miles, the total area being 102,436 acres. 

11. A practicable levee line would extend from the hills south of the Obion 
River westward to near the Mississippi Uiver, and then southward to the m<mth 
of Cold Creek. The* levee would be about 40 miles In length and re<piire 
4,740,615 cubic yards of earth, at an estimated cost of $1,185,153. 

12. The area of land lying betwtHMi the levee and the hills is 83.259 acn^s. nf 
whi(!h 13,223 acres is cleared, and the balance, 70,036 acres, Is either wo^Klecl 
or swamp lands. The total assesst^l value of this area is about *654,726. 

13. The backwater from a lirxKl (Mpial to that of 1912 would cover nearly the 
entire area, as the lower end of the basin nuist be left open to care for the 
drainage of Cold Creek and other streams coming iu from the adjacent hills. 
A tnict of about 2,500 acres at the extreme iipper end of the basin might he 
fully protected by the levee propo.sed. 

14. The area between the levee and the river left unprotecte«l amcmnts to 
19.177 acres. 

15. In this case It will be stH?n that the cost of the prote<-ting levet* is well in 
excess (►f the total market value of the land, and at best can only give partial 
protwtion theret<\ Con.si(lered from the point of betterment, therefore, the 
ex])end!ture nee<led to give the jiractlcable partial protection does not seem 
to be warrant^xl. 

16. The third basin extends from Chickasaw Bluff No. 2 to Memphis, Teim.. 
a distance of 53 miles by river, and has an average width of about 1* miles. 
The total area is 51,232 acres, the asses.sed value of which is about $450,000; 
9,077 acres have been dear^Hl for cultivation, and the remaining area. 42.155 
acres, is wooded or swamp land. 

17. The small area in this basin and the great length of levee that would 
be required to protect it thoroughly Indicates that the expenditure of moni-y 
necessary for flood protection would not be justlfletl. 

BRUNSWICK, WARRKN COUNTY, MISS. (r»74 L), TO RATON ROUGE, LA. ( M'U L>. 

18. The lower end of the controlling levee system along the river frnut of 
the Yaz(»o Basin termlnat(»s at Brunswick, with an extension southeastward 
along the banks of Kagle Lake. The unprotecte<l front between Brunswick 
and Vlcksburg permits a large area in the lower Yaz(K> Basin to be flooded hy 
backwater when the stage of the river at Vlcksburg exceeds 48 feet on the gauge. 

19. The area subject to overflow by backwater is 679,315 acres, of which 
142,104 acres is clearwl land and 537.211 acres timber or swamp l:uid. The 
as.ses.sed value of this land Is $2,306,246. 

20. C'omplete protection from overflow of this area is impracticable, owing to 
the fact that provision must be made for the outflow of the waters of the Yaz«^> 
River and its several tributaries. So while the exteusion of the levi*e line 
down to the mouth of the Yazoo Uiver at Vlcksburg would serve to reihice the 
area covered by backwater under present conditions and prevent direct over- 
flow from the ^Il.ssissippi Uiver, it would only give partial flood protecti<ui. 

21. A levee for this purpose would be about 25 miles long and refjuirc 
3,562,720 cubic yards of earth, at an estimated cost of $980,000. The estiniutwi 
benefits from such construction, in the increased value of protecteil hin.L 
fully justifies the construction of such levee. 
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22. Tills work should be undertaken as enrly as practicable, as It is really 
flu extension of the controlling levee line along the Yazoo front. 

23. A considerable extent of the area described is floo<led from the backwater 
flowing up the Yazoo to the several tributaries in the lower end of the Yazoo 
Basin. The extent of the overflow* from backwater could be materially reduced 
hy levees constructed along these streams to prevent the backwater from 
flowing over their banks. The cost, however, of such further protection, is much 
larjjer than the benefits to be derived, and the work is therefore not justlfie<i 
under present conditions. 

24. In November, 1884, the commission defined the overflowe<l lands along 
the east bank of the river from Vicksburg to Baton Rouge by the name of the 
Hom<jchitto levee district, and a tentative allotment of .$30,000 for levee work 
therein was made to supplement the local levees already in existence. 

25. In 1884-95 careful surveys were made and It was found that in most of 
the ba.sins embraced In the district flood protection without large expenditures 
to care for the hill drainage would be impracticable, as the basins, if not fully 
closed, would be flooded by backwater. 

26. For this reason, and the failure of interested owners to contribute to 
their own protection, the allotment was withdrawn, as It was thought that the 
Government should not assume the whole burden of protection. 

27. A resurvey was made in 1910 of two of the basins — Rodney to Coles Creek 
and Fort Adams to Tunica — and the entire district was again reviewed in 1912, 
as requlre<l by the recent act of Congress quoted. 

28. This district, as in the case of the upper reach, previously described, is 
divided into several basins by the approach of the bluffs to the river at inter- 
vals and by important channels of hill drainage emptying into the river. 

29. The upper basin, extending from Vicksburg to Grand Gulf, a distance by 
river of about 36 miles, has an area of 20,954 acres, of which 2,930 acres Is 
cleared and 18,024 acres is wooded or swamp land. The total assessed value of 
the land in this basin is estimated at about $56,000. 

30. A portion of this basin could be protected by a levee starting from the 
hills and after following along as near the river as practicable returning again 
to the hills just north of where the Big Black River enters the lowlands. 

31. This levee would be about 19 miles long and would completely protect 
the area included from river overflow, but would impound the drainage, which 
would be largely absorbed by the swamp without encroaching greatly on the 
tillable land. It would require 1,922,425 cubic yards of earthwork, the estimated 
cost being $419,448. 

32. The drainage could be further facilitated at suitable stages of the river 
by the proper use of siphons and sluice gates. 

33. At high stages of river the use of pumping plant would be necessary. 

34. The estimated cost for an adequate drainage plant for all conditions is 
about $25,000. 

35. The area thus protected w^ould cover 2,180 acres of cleared land and 
10,551 acres of wooded land, of which about 2,377 acres could be cleared for 
cultivation. 

36. The assessed value of the proposed protected area is $41,500. Even the 
real value of such protected area is far below the estimated cost of an adequate 
levee, and this basin therefore can not be regarded as worthy of protection from 
floods. 

37. From Grand Gulf to Rodney, a distance by river of about 16 miles, is a 
strip of overflow land averaging about li miles in width. 

38. Bayou Pierre, with its hill drainage, divides this reach into two parts. 

39. The total area is 14,500 acres, of which 2,163 acres is cleared and 12,337 
acres wooded or swamp land. 

40. The total assessed value of this tract is $16,325. 

41. The length of levee required for Its protection is about 19 miles, and its 
cr^st would be so great as to far exceed the value of the land protected, and its 
construction is therefore not justified by the benefits secured. 

42. From Rodney to Coles Creek, a distance of about 20 miles by river. Is a 
basui which is more favorably situated for flood protection by means of a 
levee. 

43. It has an area of 16,648 acres, of which 4,294 acres is cleared and 12,345 
acres is wootled or swamp land. 

44. The land that can be protected from overflow by means of a levee has a 
total area of 14,021 acres, having an assessed value of $57,900. 

45. There are 4,294 acres of cleared land and 1.245 acres of wooded land 
that could be added to the cultivated area, leaving 8,482 acres <>f wooded land. 
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4(5. The pr7»tectioii of the baHln would require a levee about 19} miles lonp. in- 
volving 1,736,700 culjic yards of earthwork, at an estimateil cost of $37C,35.'i. 
Several miles of private levee, affording partial protection, have been in exist- 
ence for many years. 

47. The proposed levee would begin and end at high ground, and provisiou 
for drainage would be necessary and would largely increase the area of arable 
land. 

48. The property owners in this basin have expended a considerable sum for 
their own protection and more complete protection is worthy of consideration, 
but it is regarded as impracticable to protect the basin as a whole, 

49. From Coles Creek to Natchez, a distance of 28 miles by river, the prox- 
imity of the hills and the hill drainage is such that no practicable plan for flo<wl 
protection can well be applied. The whole area between the bluffs and tho 
river measures about 13,048 acres, the assessed value of which is about $44.84S. 

50. There are small tract.-? of cultivated land occupying the higher ground, in 
some cases partially protected by small private levees. 

51. From Natchez to Ellis Cliffs, a distance by river of 16 miles, is a Cinnpact 
basin with an area of 16,537 acres, of which 3,800 acres Is cleared and 12,737 
acres wooded, the total assessed value being $86,865. 

52. A levee about 11 miles long would protect the major portion of this basin. 
It would require 218,566 cubic yards of earthwork, the estimated cost of which 
is $80,000. 

53. The protection of this basin from floods is worthy of consideration. 

54. Between Ellis Cliffs and Fort Adams, a distance of 39 miles by river, lies 
a basin whose protection from floods is greatly complicated by the presenci* ot 
lakes, streams, and swamps. 

55. It has a total area of 59,412 acres, including 9,781 acres of cleared antl 
49,631 acres of wooded land, the assessed value of which is $204,739. 

56. The systematic protection of the basin as a whole is impracticable with- 
out including drainage work of large proi)ortions. 

57. It will be observed that there is a large amount of cleare<l land which is 
now being cultivated, although meagei-ly protected from floo<ls by small private 
levees. 

58. Owing to the extent of swamp lands the cultivated area cfmld not l>o 
greatly extended by the construction of a levee aUmg the river front. 

59. The benefits to be derived from the construction of a levee are relatively 
small as compared with the cost, and the work can not be recommended. 

•60. Between Fort Adams and Tunica, a distance of about 17 miles by river, 
lies a basin having an area of 13,961 acres, of which 12,838 acres are cleared 
and 1,103 acres woodeil, the assessed value of which Is $56,822, not Including 
Angola Plantation, which belongs to the State and for which $200,000 were paid. 

61. A levee about 9 miles long would protect this basin from overflow and 
would require 1,041,150 cubic yards of earthwork at an estimated cost of 
$203,896. 

62. It would protect from river overflow 10,960 acres. 

63. It would be necessary to provide drainage pumps and .sluice gates at the 
lower end of the basin at an estimated cost of $14,000. 

64. The construction of a levee along the river front of this basin for purjwses 
of flood protection is recommended. 

65. Between Tunica and Bayou Sara, a distance of 27 miles by river, is tf basin 
having an area of 33,143 acres, embracing 3,000 acres of cleared and 30,143 
acres of wooded land, having an assessed value of $112,687. 

66. A levee long the river front, about 28 miles long, would be required for 
protection from overflow. The drainage reaches the river at the lower ex- 
tremity of the basin, where slui<.*e gates and pumping plant would be requirecl 
to care for the surface drainage, as backwater from river floods would cover 
practically the entire tract of the levee were left open for the outflow of 
drainage by gravity. About 32,000 acres would be protected by the levee named. 

67. The cost of protection from floods would be much greater than the benefits 
to be realized, and levee construction for that purpose can not be recommended. 

68. Between Bayou Sara and Baton Rogue, a distance of 35 miles by river, 
lies a long narrow basin, with a large drainage outlet at Port Hlckey*. where 
the bluffs reach the river bank. 

69. The total area of this basin is 18.240 acres, with 1.920 acres of cleare«l 
and 16.320 acres of wooded land. A large proportion of this area Is swani|« 
land. The total assessed value is .$31,682. 
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70. Owing to the great length, small area, and swampy character of this 
Iwisin. flood protection by means of a levee, except for the town of Bayou Sara, 
can not be regarded as practicable. 

71. The estimated cost of levee protection for the town of Bayou Sara is 
127.000. 

72. The basins lying along the east bank of the river between Bessie, Lake 
County, Tenn., and Memphis, Tenn., have a total area of 373,708 acres, the 
assesseil value of which is about $4,408,590. 

73. The levees suggestetl, which would cost $2,025,046, would wholly or par- 
tially protect from the fioo<ls of the Mississippi River an area of 276,260 acres, 
whose assesseil value is $3,542,726, leaving an area wholly unprotected of 97,448 
acres, with an assesseil value of about $902,400. 

74. The unprotected basins lying along the east bank of the river between 
Brunswick, Mis.s., and Baton Bogue, La., have a total area of about 885,758 
acres, the as.sessed value of which is about $3,188,314. 

75. The estimated cost of the levees suggested as practicable for wholly or 
partially protecting from the floods of the Mississippi River about 360,591 
acres of the total area is .$2,059,699, and the assesse<l value of this protected 
area is $1,218,438. 

76. This leaves an unprotected area of 525,173 acres, with an asses.sed value 
of $1,725,227. 

77. It is recognizetl that actual value may reach several times the assessed 
value; but in these deductions the assessed values have been used because they 
represent values recognized and understood by the property owners of the dis- 
tricts described, and also because actual values can only be determined by 
formal purchase or legal condemnation proceedings. 

78. The cleared areas described herein are successfully cultivated under 
present conditions, except during years of exces.sive floods, and a limited amount 
of flood protection would add materially to their safety and even admit of some 
increase in the cultivated area without undertaking the reclamation of entire 
basins. 

79. The question of protecting the smaller basins lying along the east bank 
of the river between Cairo and Baton Rogue has been considered by the com- 
mission for many years, as shown by the following extracts from the annual 
reports of previous years and also from the proceedings of the commission : 

"[Annual Report of the Mississippi River Commission for 1894. pp. 2713-2715.] 
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CONSEQUENTIAL TNJtJRI*:S BY INCREASED 0>'EBFIX)W IN UNPROTECTED AREAS. 



• Til? progressive extension of the levees upon the lc^ver Mississippi has given 
rise to some questions of private rights to which the connnission desires to call 
the attention of Congress. 

"There are two classes of lands subject to overflow which will not receive 
protection from the levees so far built or projected by the commission. One of 
these consists of the comparatively small areas lying between the river and the 
high land east of it and bonnded by the irregular contours of the river channel 
and bluffs. 

'* These begin immediately below Cairo on the Kentucky side and extend the 
entire distance to Memphis. Beginning again at Vicksburg they continue to 
Baton Rouge. The river front bordered by them is about 450 miles in length. 
For the purpose of levee protection they would necessarily constitute a large 
number of independent districts, each to be treated separately. Some of these 
are capable of entire protection by levees. Others are so small that they can 
l)e protected only by complete closure without drainage outlets. An area so 
Inclased could be surface drained only by pumping, of which the expense would 
probably be prohibitory in most, if not all, the situations presented. To leave 
drainage outlets at the foot of such small areas, as is done in the case of the 
large ones, would let in backwater at flood stages, which would cover them 
completely or in large part. 

" The other class of unprotected areas includes the lands at the low^er ends 
of the large alluvial basins, .such as those immediately above the mouths of the 
Yazoo and Red Rivers. The lower ends of these basins are of necessity left 
open for the escape of surface drainage, and at flood stages the water backs up 
through those openings to a greater or less distance, according to the elevation 
of the river and slope of the land. 
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" The Legislature of Mississippi, by nil act approved February 2, 1894, created 
a new levee district, named the Vicksburg levee district, extending from a point 
about 18 miles above Viclcsburg to the Ix)uisiana State line, a distance of about 
240 miles by the river. The district is divided by the act into four subdivisions, 
some of which would have to be furtlier subdivided in order to protect them from 
overflow by levees. Provision is made by the act for the incoriwratlon of the 
commissioners of the district, but no power of taxation or other means of raising 
money is conferred upon them. 

" It is said, and with probable truth, that It is Impossible, in the present con- 
dition of the overflowed lands In the district, to collect any tax for their pro- 
tection. An urgent api)eal has been made to the commission by the board of 
commissioners of the levee district thus created to recommend an allotment of 
money from the appropriations made by Congress for the construction of levees 
In their dlsfrict, with representations that the effect of the construction of levees 
elsewhere by the United States upon the recommendation of the commission has 
been to Increase flood heights along the front of their districts, and so subject 
the lands embraced within It to greater overflow than formerly occurred. This 
application has been indorsed by a large number of Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, for whose wishes and opinions the commission entertains the 
highest regard and to which It Is bound to accord great weight 

"The commission is also advised of the pendency of a suit in the Court of 
Claims by the owners of a plantation within said district claiming damages for 
injury by overflow, said in the petition to have been caused by levees constructed 
elsewhere by the United States under the recommendation of the commission 
and by the worlcs of improvement begim and in progress at the mouth of Red 
River and head of the Atchafalaya. In the copy of the petition In said cause 
furnished to the commission by the Department of Justice it Is alleged that the 
omission of the United States to construct levees along the front of the lands of 
the petitioners constituted an adoption of the bluff behind the lands for the pur- 
poses of a levee and an appropriation of the petitioners* land for public use. 

"The object of the foregoing recital of facts is to present in a single view a 
situation which brings up some questions of dlfl!lculty and Importance. It is 
not to be doubted that the immediate effect of the confinement of the flooil dis- 
charge of the Mississippi by levees is to raise the high water plane. But this 
Increased elevation increases the scouring power of the current and may rea- 
sonably be expected to result after a time In an enlargement of the river channel 
and some consequent lowering of the flood level beneath the heights immediately 
following complete closure. But to what extent such lowering will take place 
and when are questions not yet answered by experience and upon which opin- 
ions differ. 

"The evidence is quite clear that the flood line in that part of the Mississippi 
lying below Red River has been raised by the progressive extension of the levees 
above, although not to a height proportional to the increased volume of dis- 
charge. The general effwt above Red River Is not so clearly defined, but It is 
probable that as far up as existing levees are effective to confine overflow they 
operate at present to increase the elevation reached by a flood of given volume, 
and will have that effect in increasing degree as the system approaches com- 
pletion. 

"It must be recognized that the result will he to inflict some and perhaps 
great hardships upon the owners of lands In the unprotected areas descrlbwl. 
Just how great the Increase of burden cast upon those lands from this cause 
will be can not now be foreseen. They have always been liable to overflow by 
the highest floods, and they have always escaped overflow In some years. It is 
probable that this will continue to be true in the future as in the past There 
may be, however, some floods which, unconfined, would not overflow them, but 
which, confined, will overflow them, and the Injury in such case would doubt- 
less be of that immediate and proximate character which constitutes recognized 
ground of legal redress. 

"But the subject is one with which the commission does not feel authorized 
to deal. In making recommendations for the expenditure of money in the con- 
struction of levees it has felt bound to make such application of it as would 
probably secure the largest aggregate of beneficial results. Some of the minor 
areas mentioned are large and valuable enough to warrant the expenditure of 
the money necessary to protect them by levees, while others are not. As to the 
former, the work Is at present simply deferred to await the completion of other 
work which is considered more important As to the latter, the construction of 
levees by the United States would seem to be an expenditure of money merely 
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or mainly for tlie purpose of repairing a private wrong. This tlie commission 
regarcis as beyond Its Jurisdiction. 

"Wlien a case arises in wliich such Injury has been done It will have to be as- 
certained upon whom the burden of its redress should fall. The injury will not 
be traceable to levees built by the United States any more than to those built 
by the States and local organizations. Neither can It be attributed to the 
levees on any particular or limited portion of the river. It will be a result of 
the system as a whole. Manifestly, the commission is not a suitable tribunal 
for the adjudication of such rights and equities. And to attempt to remedy 
such injuries by recommending the expenditure of money in the construction of 
levees which would not otherwise be built or worth the building, would be, in 
the opinion of the commission, an improper exercise of the powers conferred 
upon it by law. 

"The subject has been thus fully presented in order that 0>ngress, with the 
facts before it, may take such action in respect thereto as shall in its wisdom 
seem best, and with the request that it may receive the early attention which its 
importance merits. 

" [Annual Report of the MissisBlppi River Commission for 1896, p. 3418.] 

" Homochitto levee district, 594 to 833 miles below Cairo, left bank. This dis- 
trict comprises several small and detached basins on the left bank, from Vicks- 
burg to Baton Rouge, in which no levees have ever yet been built except by pri- 
vate owners. Consideration was given in the last two reports of the commis- 
sion to the questions arising from the demands of owners for damages to these 
lands, said to be caused by the increase of flood heights in consequence of the 
leveeing of the larger basins, and for the leveeing of these smaller basins by the 
General Government without any cooperation by the State authorities or pri- 
vate owners. 

"Since the date of the last report complete surveys of the several minor 
basins comprising this levee district have been made. The general conclusion 
from these is that the frontage of these districts along the river is so short that 
the backwater of floods, entering through the opening left at the lower end for 
the local drainage of the basin and that coming from the hills, will reach to the 
inner foot of the levee and submerge nearly If not all of the inclosed land. 

"Complete reclamation of these lands is, therefore, only practicable by treat- 
ing them as polders and establishing an artificial drainage by pumps and flood- 
gates. The surveys further show that the cost of the levees in most cases far 
exceeds the value of the lands. Their area is so small that It can hardly be 
contended that their leveeing Is important to the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the river. 

"The maps of these surveys, accompanied by the report of Capt. Derby, in 
charge of the district In which they are located, are found in Appendix 13, and 
will be read with interest 

" [Annual Report of the Mississippi River Commission for 1910, pp. 2937-2939.] 

" FRAOMENTARY AREAS ON EAST BANK. 

"The attention of Congress has been called in former reports, beginning as 
far back as 1894, to the situation of the narrow and Irregular strip of land 
lying between the Mississippi River and the highlands east of It between Vlcks- 
burg and Baton Rouge, a distance of 234 miles by the river. Within these 
boundaries the alluvial lands are cut across by a number of small streams 
coming in from the hills, so as to form, in connection with the devious course of 
the river, detached areas dlflicult of protection by levees. The elevation of the 
general flood levels, which has resulted from the extension of the levee system 
in recent years, subjects those lands to deeper overflow than they were subject 
to formerly or would be subject to now if the levee system were not in existence. 
The people living In the larger of these overflowed areas have been clamoring 
for aid in the building of levees to protect their lands for 16 years past. But 
the commission has been unable to see its way to the recommendation of allot- 
ments for that purpose out of the appropriations, for the four reasons that the 
construction of levees along these fronts did not appear to have as important 
value here as elsewhere in improvement of the channel, and the expense of 
them was out of proportion to the value of the lands to be protected, and the 
Inhabitants were unable to bear the share of the expenses which the commission 
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required as a condition of Government aid elsewhere, and the funds appropri- 
ated from year to year were all necessary for other works of larjrer importance. 
Some of the landowners in these areas have brought suits for damages in the 
Court of Claims, which, though pending for many years, have as yet been un- 
availing. While it is not within the province of the commission to express any 
opinion as to the legal merits of these suits, it is apparent to anyone that there 
must be great difficulty in the way of adequate relief in that manner. The Im- 
mediate cause of the injuries complained of Is the Increased elevations of the 
flood heights. That is the result of the general confinement of the flood dis- 
charge by the levee system as a whole. That system has been constructed In 
part by the United States, but in larger part by the various levee organizations 
along the river created by the laws of the States bordering it. The case is 
manifestly one for legislation rather than judicial treatment. Relief In some 
form ought in justice to come from Congress and the State legislature in co- 
operation. But such cooperation would be so difficult to attain that it is hardly 
worth the thought. Meanwhile the litigation drags its slow length along, the 
lives of the landow^ners are passing away, and hope deferred is making their 
hearts sick. The situation is pathetic and distressing in the highest degree. 
That these people should be condemned to perpetual inundation without possi- 
bility of relief or redress for the sake of an improvement from w^hich their fel- 
low citizens are enjoying great benefits is intolerable to any man*s sense of 
justice. 

" It appears to the commission that there are three possible ways of dealing 
with the problem. One Is to assist the owners of the inundated lands by help- 
ing them to build levees where that method of protection is economically possi- 
ble. Another is to compensate them in damages for the injuries which they 
have sustained. A third would be to buy the lands and devote them to forestry. 
There is more to be said in favor of the last of these suggestions than might 
appear at first blush. The lands are capable of growing many kinds of valuable 
timber. They could be made to produce much material for revetment and other 
works of improvement in the river. If the fields were abandoned to natural 
growth, the land would gradually be built up by deposit and they might be- 
come highly valuable for cultivation. 

"Upon the whole the commission recommends that a special commission be 
appointed to investigate the subject with such directions as Congress shall 
deem suitable to the case. 

" [Proceedings of Apr. 9, 1906, p. 1098, M. R. C. file 807/9.] 

EXTRACT FROM BEPORT OF t;OMMITTEE ON LEVEES, WHICH REPORT WAS APPROVKD 

BY THE COMMIKSION. 

" It is therefore the opinion of your committee that a levee is not now necftr 
sary for the improvement of navigation in this (Plum Point) reach, and further- 
more that the cost of a levee would be out of proportion to the value of the land 
that would be protected thereby, particularly as the problem is complicated by 
the question of drainage which now flows out at the lower end of the tract. 

" Furthermore, it is the opinion of your committee that the funds available 
should be applied to raising and enlarging the controlling levee system so as 
to secure needeil protection for the larger basins before any considerable amount 
is diverted to the protection of the smaller basins. 

" [Proceedings of Apr. 16, 1909, p. 1486, M. R. C. file 1364/4.] 

RESOLUTION OF COMMISSION RELATIVE TO REQUEST OF WARREN COUNTY LEVEE BOARD 

FOR COOPERATION IN LEVEE BUILDING. 

" That while the Missl.ssippi River Commission is in hearty accord with the 
people of the Warren County levee district in their decision to extend the con- 
trollng levee line, It is found that all of the funds at the disposal of the com- 
mission are urgently required for the continuance of work already begun and 
for the preservation of work that is threatened at various points on the river, 
and the aid solicited can not therefore be given." 

80. It will be seen from the statements quoted that the policy of the com- 
mission throughout has been to devote the available funds to the controlling 
levee line with a view to carrying this line up to a safe standard before divert- 
ing any of the funds to the protection of the smaller basins. In the larger 
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haslns, such as the St. Francis, Yazoo, and others, protected by what may be 
termed the CHintroUlng levee line, a break in any iwrtion of the levee results in 
very much greater danni^e than could possibly occur in the smaller basins, 
where the overflow would be largely local. A break in the upper part of the St. 
Francis Basin might result in flooding its entire 7,000 square miles. 

81. The drainage of the larger basins invariably leads away from the river 
toward the hills, the outlet being at the lower end of the basin. In case of the 
smaller basins, the drainage from the hills crosses the overflowed lands at fre- 
quent intervals, and makes it difllcult and in some cases impracticable to pro- 
tect the lands by means of levees. 

S2. The counuission is therefore of the opinion that all available funds for 
levee work should be appUecl to enlarging and strengthening the controlling 
levee line until a safe standard has been reached. When this has been accom- 
plished it will doubtless be well to undertake the protection of such basins as 
are sufficiently valuable to warrant the cost of protection, assuming that the 
(Jovernment will cot^perate with the propi^rty owners in the work required, as is 
now done in the case of the larger basins. 

83. The disposition of the long, narrow basins which are not worthy of pro- 
tection is a matter that reciulres careful consideration. The wooded areas 
tlierein do not suffer materially from the overflows that occur. Whether the 
land should be purchased for the use of the United States or the owners com- 
l»ensate<l for the damage done by increased flood heights due to levee construc- 
tion complained of, Is a complicated problem, owing to the participation of the 
States in levee construction, which has contributed nmch more to the change in 
flood heights than the work done by the United States. 

84. The land embraced in these basins is in places covered with w^illow and 
material that would be valuable for use in the work of river improvement, and 
in such ca.ses it is desirable that the ownership should be in the United States. 
In fact, the earlier reports of the commission recommended that such lands be ac- 
quire<l for that purpo.<«e. This be<!omes more and more imi)ortant as the demand 
for material increases, and Is further emphasized by the fact- that a disposition 
Is shown to secure possession of these lands by private owners In order to com- 
pel the Government to pay largely Increased prices for the material needed. 

85. In view of recent sales of lands In the basins, and prices that have been 
quoted from time to time, it is the opinion of the commission that an estimated 
value of $10 per acre may be regarded as the average price at which the lands 
whose protection is impracticable can be acquired. The total cost of such ac- 
quisition on that basis would amount to $6,226,210. 

86. The locations of the basins and the levees suggested for flood protection 
are shown on the published alluvial valley map submitted herewith. Maps on 
larger scale prepare<l from the detail surveys are on file In the oflfice of the 
crjnunisslon. 

C. McD. TOWNSBND, 

Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
President Mississippi River Commission. 
R. S. Taylor. 

J. A. OCKEESON. 

Homer P. Ritter, 
Assistant, United States Coast and Oeodetic Survcff. 

Wm. T. Rossell, 

Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 
J. G. Warren, 

Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 

v. H. W^EST. 

[Second Indorsement.] 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 

Washington, Norcmhei^ 11, 1912. 

To the Chief of Engineers, Unite<l States Army, concurring In the views and 
r<H*(>nmieiidntions of the Mississippi River Commission. 
For the inmrd. 

Wm. T. Rossell, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Senior Member of the Board. 
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Gen. Scott. The commission savs: 

ft 

The case is manifestly one for legislative rather than judicial treatment. 
Relief in some form should come to these landowners from (ingress. The 
lives of the landowners are passing away and hoi>e deferred is making their 
hearts sick. The situation is pathetic and distressing in the highest degree. 
That these people should be condemned to perpetual inundation without pos- 
sibility of relief or redress for the sake of an improvement from which their 
fellow citizens are enjoying great benefits is intolerable to any man of sense 
of justice. 

Gen. Scott. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for 
12 years I was assistant in the office of the Attorney General and I had 
charge of defending all cases for a period of years against the Gov- 
ernment growing out of river and harbor improvements, not only 
in the Court of Claims but in the Supreme Court, and the cases in 
the district and, at that time, the circuit courts, and I want to say 
to you that the situation along the Mississippi River is even worse 
than the situation on the Monongahela and in my home State, where 
they are rendering judgments practically every year for the destruc- 
tion of land as the result of river improvement, and on the Kentucky 
River and the Greene River and the Rough River in the State of 
Kentucky, and the White River in the St^te of Arkansas, and there 
is no doubt in my mind — and we always so looked at it in defend- 
ing — ^that it was the large amounts involved that caused the courts 
to fear these cases. 

The first demurrer in the Jackson case was overruled, and Chief 
Justice Nott said, and he was on the bench over 40 years and is 
recomized as one of the best informed judges who ever sat on that 
bench — ^he said that the facts stated in the Jackson petition make 
a better case against the Government than the facts found in the 
Pumpelly case or the Lynah case. Take the Lynah case, that is on 
the oavannah River, and the destruction of the Lynah land was 
caused by narrowing the Savannah River up to the city of Savannah 
and beyond in order to give an increased depth there from 8 to 28 
feet, and the Lynah land was 8 miles away from any work. It is 
exactly the same on the Mississippi. If you will draw a map of 
the Savannah River and the Mississippi ftiver and put one along- 
side the other, and the dikes and the jetties, which are levees — ^the 
jetties are nothing more or less than levees extending slantwise out 
into the river — then take your Mississippi River and place thereon 
the levees paralleling the stream, and you will have exactly the 
same situation. There has been probabl.y $100,000 paid on the 
Savannah River, as the result of destroying the land. Cases are 
pending there to-day. 

The Chairman. Was suit brought in the State courts? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir; the bulk of those suits were brought in the 
district courts in South Carolina — suits in regard to the Savannah 
River. Two of them have gone to the Supreme Court. That is, 
the Lynah case and the Williams case. 

Senator Kenton. Were the cases commenced in the State courts? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir; you can not sue the Government of the 
United States in the State courts. 

Senator Kenton. Are these suits against the United States Gov- 
ernment ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir; all of them. 
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The Chairman. Are they pending now in the Supreme Court? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir; they have oeen decided. The Lynah case 
will be found in 188 United States, page 445. The Williams case 
follows it. 

The Chairman. Has Congress ever taken any action on this mat- 
ter at all, either House ? 

Senator Vardaman. It has not. 

Gen. ScoTT. Xo, sir ; but the river and harbor bill of 1914, which 
was defeated in the Senate, as you will remember, carried with it a 
provision in section 13 providing for a commission to investigate and 
report not later than July 1, 1916. That provision creating the 
commission, however, would have done no more than the provision 
in the river and harbor bill of 1912, of which this is the report. 

Now, in the Hou.se there w^as a bill introduced in 1914 and a 
favorable report made by the House committee on that bill, and inas- 
much as that will give a very complete statement of the facts I think 
it would be well to let that go in the record rather than to have me 
read it. 

The Chairman. That may be included as a part of your remarks. 

(The document referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

r House Report No. 300, Slxty-thlrd Congress, second session.] 
Relikk ok Certain Landownkrs ox tuk East Bank of thk Mississippi Uiver. 

Mr. Stephens of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, suhmltteil the 
following report [to accompany H. K. 135811: 

Tlie Committee on Claims, t(J whom was referred the hill (H. K. 13581) for 
the relief of the landowners on the east hank of the Mississippi Uiver in tlie 
ronnties of Warren, Clalhorne, Jefferson, Adams, and Willvinson. in the State 
of Mississippi, and In tlie parish of West Feliciana, State of Louisiana, having? 
considered the same, report thereon witli a recommendation tliat it do pass. 

The 1)111 under consideration i-arries no appropriation, hut as recommende<l 
by the river commission and officers of the War I)(»partment refers the claims of 
rhe landowners in these counties to a court for adjudication. 

Tlie relief sought hy this hill is- the lejrislatir)n prayed for hy joint resolution 
No. 14. which passed the Lej^lslature of the State of Mississippi and was ap- 
provefl hy Gov. Noel on Fehruary 15, 1910 (se(» Laws of Mississijipl, 1010. p. 109, 
ch. 363). and by another joint resoluti<m which passwl the' legislature of that 
State hy a unanimous vote last June. Both of these resolutions memoralized 
Congress, and especially the n»*presentatives in (N)njiress from Mississippi, to 
enact legislation similar to that set out in the hill umler consideration. 

In the first session of the Sixty-first Cimgress a similar hill (H. R. 04G7) was 
referred to this committee, and l)y the committee referred to the War Depart- 
ment, and by that department to the Mississippi Uiver (/<munissi(m for report. 
That conunission. on April 1. 1910, In returninj; said hill to the War Department, 
reported as follows: 

"Tliere is no doubt that the lands and other property referre<l to in the bill 
have been more or less demajre<l by the construction of the levc»es alonjr the lower 
Mississippi River which have been built in recent years under the direction of 
the Mississippi River Connnlsshm. * ♦ * At tlie same time the Unite<l States 
has been benefiteil by the general improvement of the river for navigation " — 
and after further stating the facts as to the damage to the east-bank lands In 
these counties, on the question of the relief provide<l in .said bill for the land- 
owners, said: 

"It would be desirable to have some court or special commission do this, if 
possible, as a matter of justice to everybody ; and if such court is to act at 
all, it seems just and equitable that it should consider the cases of all land- 
owners affected, without reference to any time limitation.*' 

The recommendation made hy the Mississippi River C/onuni.ssIon to the Chief 
of Kngineers, and by the Chief of Engineers to the S(»cretary of War, as above 
referred to, is In all respects similar to the recommendations made by the 
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River (;!oininission in its annual reports, wheneviT reporting; on the subject of 
tlie daniajre done to tliese lands. Particular attention is calletl to the conniiis- 
sion's report for 1910, pajres 2937-2939, and to House Dociniient 1010, Sixty- 
second Congress, third session, and especially to paragrai)h 84, page 32, whoro 
it is stated that it was desirable that the title to these east-banlc lands should 
be in the Government, and that the early reports of the commission recom- 
mended that said lands be purciiased by the Government for use in its work 
for river improvement. Said House Document 1010 is a report made by the 
Mississippi River Commission in accordance with a provision of the river and 
harbor act approved July 25, 1912, which appropriated $30,000 for the puriwjs*^ 
of investigating the claims of these landowners and to survey said lands. 

The relief provided for in this bill is in all respects similar to the relief granted 
to the citizens along the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers by the act of March 3, ISm 
(18 St. L., pt. 3, p. 506. chap. IGO. and 25 St. L., p. 24). 

Prior to the construction of the levee system along the Mississippi River, 
which commenced a few years after the Jlississippi River Commission was 
created in 1879. the liigh waters of the river spread out in a thin sheet over a 
territory from Cairo to Vicicsburg, 25 to 70 miles wide. Tlie narrowest place 
being at Helena, Ark., where it was approximately 25 miles wide — that i.s, from 
the foothills in Arkansas on the west to the foothills in Mississippi on the east— 
but at Arkansas City the high waters spread over a territory 70 miles wide. 

At Vicksburg the high waters spread in a thin sheet over the territory betv/ecn 
the foothills south of Vicksburg, on the east, to the Ouachita River, on tlie 
west; that is, over a territory 70 miles in width. From Vicksburg south the 
territory over which the high waters flowed narrowewd and at Natchez had a 
width of approximamtely 30 miles ; that is, from the foothills in Mississippi, on 
the east, to Harrisonburg on the Boeuf River, on the west. From Natchez to 
Baton Rouge the high waters flowed over a territory approximately 40 miles 
wide; that is, tlie foothills in Mississippi continued as the eastern boundary, 
and the high waters spread out in a thin sheet over all the land extend- 
ing from said foothills west into Louisiana as far as Catahoula at the 
north and to Bayou Cocodrie and Bayou Teclie just east of Opelouses, and 
was approximately 40 miles wide. From Baton Rogue south to the Gulf 
of Mexico the high waters flowed over a territory approximately 40 miles 
wide, the bulk of .said territory being south and west of the main channel of 
the river. From the al)ove it will be seen that prior to the construction of the 
levee system by the Government the high waters of the river spread out in a 
thin sheet over territory from 25 to 70 miles wide, or over a territory having 
an average width of about 40 miles. 

The map of the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River from Cairo to the 
Gulf of Mexico, published by the Mississippi River Commission in 1887, and 
republished in 1907, showing the levees constructed along botli sides of the 
river from Cairo to the Head of the Passes, shows that the construction of 
the levee system by the Government obstructs the flow of the Idgh waters on 
both sides of the river north of Vicksburg and confines all of said waters to 
the space between the line of levees on the east and the line of levees on t!ie 
west, and which space does not have an average width of more than 3 miles 
and does not at any point have a width of more than 10 miles, and this wi<le^i 
place is only for a short distance. 

From Delta Point, opposite Vicksburg, to West Baton Rouge the flow of the 
high waters is obstructed by that part of the levee system on the west side of 
tlie river, and they are now compelled to flow over the space between that 
part of the levee system west of the river and the foothills east of the riwr 
in Mississippi, and which space does not have an average width of over 3 
nflles. This stretch of territory on the east side of the river from Vickshur? 
to Baton Rouge is very irregular in its width, for tlie foothills at several 
places abut on the river, as at Vicksburg, Grand Gulf, Rodney, Natclio:, Kllis 
ClilT, Fort Adams, Tunica, and Baycm Sara or St. Franclsville, making six 
small V or U shape<l basins. 

From Baton Rouge soutli, instead of flowing over a territory 60 or 70 miles 
wide to the Gulf as formerly, (he high waters of the river are now conuK^lled 
to flow over the space between that part of the levee system constructoil east 
and north of the river and that part of the said levee .system constructe<l we<t 
and south of the river, which does not have a width of more than 2 or 3 
ndles at any point, and in this way the free flow of the high waters in their 
course to the Gidf is obstructed on both sides of the river. The Mississippi 
River Oanmission has established a grade and height for levee construetiou 
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along the river which is from 3 to 5 feet above tlie highest known water, and 
the levee system as now conntructed is, in the opinion of Col. Tow^nsend, 
I»r<»sident of the Mississippi River Commission, sufficient to withstand all 
ordinary high waters. (P. 96, Hearings on H. R. 1749, before House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, Dec. 3 and 4, 1913.) 

In addition to these obstructions to the free flow of high waters of the river 
south of Vicksburg, the high waters are brought from Cairo, south, diverted 
from their natural course, and confined between two lines of levees, as before 
stated, to tlie mouth of the Yazoo River, over a territory only about one- 
iwelfth as wide as that over which the high waters flowed before levee 
construction, and at Brunswick, Just north of the mouth of the Yazoo River, 
tliese diverted and confined waters are turne<l loose in volume much greater 
end with a current more forceful and destructive than before levee construc- 
tion on the land in these counties lying between the foothills east of the river 
and the line of levees west of the river, with the result that said lands on the 
east bank of the river between the foothills and the main channel of the river, 
from Vicksburg to Baton Rouge, have been destroyed and the landowners 
driven from their homes, their houses, cabins, and other improvements washed 
from their foundations and destroyed, and their land in some instances covered 
with sand and gravel to a depth of from 6 inches to 10 feet, and in other 
instances the waves and currents of the high waters have washed gullies in 
their lands to a depth of from 3 to 15 feet, thereby destroying said lands for 
nil agricultural purposes. 

From what has been hereinbefore stated relative to the construction of the 
levee system on both sides of the river, from Cairo to the Head of the Passes, 
it is seen that the space over which the high waters are now compelled to 
rtow is much narrower than that over which said waters formerly flowed in 
tlieir natural course to the Gulf. The river is practically leveed on the west 
side the entire distance, from Cape Girardeau, Mo. (a little northwest of 
Cairo), to the Head of the Passes, a distance of 1,050 miles by the river. By 
air line, however, this distance is less than 500 miles. On the east side the 
river is practically leveed the entire distance, from Cairo to the Head of the 
Passes, with the exception of a few places of short length, where the foot- 
hills abut on the river, and in this section of the river on the east side where 
Ir is not leveed the Government has connecte<l the levee system with the 
foothills, thereby making one continuous line on the east side. As a result 
of the construction of the levee system it requires very much less water to 
flow the lands In these counties located on the east bank between the foot- 
hills and the river than formerly. 

The Mississippi River Commission, in its report for 1910, at pages 2937-2939, 
says that these lands are now flooded when they otherwise would not be were 
it not for the levee system. 

Shortly after the Government Inaugurated the levee system and commenced 
the work of connecting up the levees on both sides of the river, it became 
known to the engineer officers of the Government that the construction of said 
levee system would result in the elevation of the high-water level of the 
river, and that said levee system would cause the east bank lands in these 
comities to be overflowed when they otherwise would not be if there were no 
levee system. The effect of the raising of the high- water level, and the more 
frefiuent overflow of these lands was felt by the landowners, and at the time 
made known to the officers of the Mississippi River Commission, who reported 
it to Congress. 

First. In the river commission's annual report for 1894, at pages 2713 and 
2715. In this report of 1894 the river commission states very fully the Injury 
done the east bank lands, and gives ns a reason therefor the following: 

"The subject has been thus fully presente<l In order that Congress, with the 
fiK'ts before it. may take such action in respect thereto as shall In its wisdom 
s^vm best, and with the request that it may receive that early attention which 
its importance merits." 

Second. In its annual report for 1805. at page 3644, that commission renews 
tlie views expressed in the 1894 report and " renews the recommendation there 
made that some provision be made by Congress for the adjustment of the 
eriultalde claims in such cases." 

Third. In its annual report for 1800, at page 3418. rt^ference is made to what 
was said on this subject in the commission's two previous reports, and at pages 
KJ72-3474 is set out a report giving the result of a survey of the lands In these 
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counties by Capt. Derby, of the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, 
and it is there stated that It would cost more to construct levees along this 
section of the river tlian the value of the comparatively small acreage of land 
in the various basins between the foothills and the river. Following page 
3758 of the commission's report for 1896 are plates or maps, 1 to 6, inclusive, 
showing the survey made at that time by Capt. Derby. 

Gapt Derby estimated the cost of levee construction at from 10 to 20 cent*^ 
per cubic yard, on pages 3475-3476 of said report, while the ftlississippi River 
Ck>mmission's Report for 1913, at pages 3547--3548, shows the cost of levee con- 
struction along the river per cubic yard for that year was practically double the 
estimate made by Capt. Derby in 1895, which would double the cost of levee con- 
struction as stated in Capt. Derby's report at page 3473, and which also gives the 
number of acres involved in each of these counties together with the value 
of said land as ascertained by him. For this reason the commission has deemed 
it more economical to connect the levee system with the foothills and use sahl 
foothills as a levee than to connect up the levee system on the east side of 
the river by the construction of levees as was done on the opposite side of the 
river. Reference to and a restatement of such facts was made by the com- 
mission in its annual report for 1899, at bottom of page 3325. 

The river commission for the fourth time, in its annual report for 1910, at 
pages 2937-2939, calls the attention of Congi*ess to the destruction of the east- 
bank lands in these counties as a result of the construction of the levee system, 
and in very strong language states the facts and makes recommendations for 
the relief of the owners thereof. Practically all the river commission has said 
in its annual reports, hereinbefore mentioned, relative to the destruction of 
the east-bank lands in these counties, as a result of the construction of the 
levee system, is restated in House Document No. 1010, Sixty-second Congress, 
third session, a report made by that commission, after investigating the claims 
of the east-bank landowners, the destruction of said lands as a result of the 
construction of the levee system, and a survey of said land as required by a 
provision of the river and harbor act approved July 25, 1912, appropriating 
$30,000 for such Investigation and survey of said lands. 

The river commission's report for 1910 states that the east-bank lands in 
these counties are " permanently inundated " as a result of the construction of 
the levee system to improve the river for navigation, and this last report, set 
out In House Document No. 1010, on page 12, paragraph 84, states : 

" The land embraced in these basins is in places covere<l with willow, a 
material that would be valuable for use in the work of river improvement, and 
in such cases it is desirable that the ownership should be in the United States. 
In fact, the earlier reports of the commission recommend that such lands be 
acquired for that purpose." 

The annual reports of the Mississippi River Commission informed the Con- 
gress of the commission's plan of river improvements by the inauguration and 
construction of the levee system, and practically all of the acts of Congress 
making appropriations for the improvement of the Mississippi River from Cairo 
to the Head of Passes approved the river commission's plan of improvement, 
and provided that the appropriations for the improvement of the river for 
navigation from Cairo to the Head of Passes should be in accordance with the 
plans of the river commission whi(rh liad been reiwrted to Omgress. 

The improvement of the Mississippi River is a national question for the rea- 
son that the Congress has so recognized it, and the contimie<l and permanent 
improving of the river was specially approved and indorse*! in the national 
platforms of the three principal parties having candidates in the field in the 
last presidential election, that of 1912. 

That this subject is a national question is also shown by the fact that tlie 
drainage basin of the Mississippi River extends from the Allegheny to the 
Rocky Mountains and from Winnijieg and the St. Lawrence watersheils to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The area of this basin is 1,240,050 square miles, or about 41 
per cent of the entire area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska and out- 
lying possessions. That this is also a national question is further shown by 
the fact that the accumulated waters which the Government's levee system 
brings down the improved channel of the river and turns loose and diverts uiK>n 
the land.': of the east-bank citizens of tlu^se counties comes from 31 States of 
the Union, which makes the Mississippi River confined within the Government'?* 
levee system the drainage ditch of said 31 States, comprising, as heretofore 
stated, almost half of the territory of continental United States. 
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It is a fact, admitted in reports by the officers and agents of the United 
States charged by acts of Congress with the construction of the Government's 
levee system, that the confinement and diverting of the waters from these 31 
States has resulted in the destruction of the east-bank lands in these counties, 
and has driven the landowners from their homes and caused the abandonment 
of said lands for cultivation and said lands before the inauguration and con- 
struction of the levee system by the Government had been successfully and 
profitably cultivated by the owners thereof for generations, i. e., ever since the 
settlement of the State of Mississippi along that section of the river, and the 
city of Natchez (Fort Rosalie), In Adams County, is one of the oldest settle- 
ments in the State. 

The east-bank lands in these counties were, before the construction of the 
Goyemmeut*s levee system, in their natural location much higher than the 
lands along and on the west side of the river in the State of Ix)uisinna and of 
considerable value, while the lands in the State of Louisiana on the west side 
of the river were not so valuable as agricultural lands, and since the inaugura- 
tion and construction of the Government's levee system, the lands protected 
by and behind the levee system have become much more valuable and are to-day 
being successfully and profitably cultivated and are valuable sugar and cotton 
plantations, while the east-bank lands in these counties have been destroyed and 
abandoned and have no agricultural value. 

For the last several years the acts of Congress making appropriations for the 
improvement of the river each year provided for the construction of levees 
forming the levee system in accordance with the plans of the river commission, 
which was to construct a connected and continuous levee system, the first act 
of Congress providing for the construction of levees being that of September 19, 
1880. Later acts of Congress, however, made appropriations not only for the 
construction of levees and to improve and give safety and ease to the naviga- 
tion of the river, but also provideil for the improvement of the river in accord- 
ance with the plans of the Mississippi River Commission as approved by the 
Secretary of War, to prevent destructive floods and promote and facilitate 
trade, commerce, and the Postal Service (see river commission's report, 1905, 
p. 8). Notwithstanding the fact that the Congr^s made appropriations to im- 
prove the river and to " prevent destructive floods ** the work done in accora- 
ance with the plans of the river commission to improve the river caused the 
east-bank lands in these counties to be subject to " destructive floods," and as 
foretold by the river commission in its annual reports. 

The flood of 1912, the bulk of which came from north of Cairo, III., l>eing 
confined between the levees on both sides of the river composing the levee sys- 
t»^in. was too large to be contained within this limited space and overtopped the 
Ipvpes In places, causing great damage and suffering to the landowners and 
their tenants behind and protected by said levees and owning and living on 
land which the construction of the levee system had made very valuable. The 
Congress came to the relief of these flood sufferers of 1912 and appropriated 
11,500,000 to care for and protect them and their property. Not one foot of 
land in these counties along this section of the river on the east bank has in 
any way been benefited by the construction of the levee system, but, on the 
other hand, has been destroyed. The appropriation of $1,500,000 for the relief 
of the flood sufferers of 1012 was not for the benefit of those east-bank citizens, 
but was for the benefit and relief of citizens owning and living on land behind 
the levees. Ma J. Nomioyle, of the United States Army, in his report of the dis- 
bursement of this relief fund appropriated by Congress refers to these east- 
bank lands as " abandoned lands." MaJ. Norraoyle*s report is published as 
House Document 1453, Sixty-second Congress, third session, and the map accom- 
panying it shows the overflowed territory in the locality of the east-bank lands 
in which he operated for the relief of the 1912 flood sufferers to be west of 
the river and l^hind the levees on that side of the river, and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that all east-bank lands west of the foothills were overflowed. 
The reason for this is easily explained. The landowners and the tenants of 
the east-bank lands had been theretofore driven from their lands and homes, 
and said lands abandoned by them as a result of the construction of the levee 
system. 

Another view of this matter and the change effected by the construction of 
the levee system can be obtained by referring to the fact that before the con- 
struction of the levee system the high waters of the river periodically flowed 
over 29,700 square miles and had a free flow from Cairo without continuous 
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obstruction on either side of the river to the Guf of Mexico. Since the construc- 
tion of the levee system 26,569 square miles are protected by the levees com- 
posing said levee system. In other words, before the construction of the levee 
system the high waters Aowed over 29,790 square miles of territory, and since 
the construction of said levee system the high waters are obstructed and com- 
pelled to flow over a territory of only 8,221 square miles, showing that the high 
waters are now compelled to flow over a territory approximately one-tenth as 
large as that over which it flowed before being obstructed and diverted by 
levee construction. Instead of flowing as formerly over this large territory in 
a thin sheet, the high waters are now compelled to flow over a smaller terri- 
tory in a much thicker sheet, or to a greater depth, and, the space being only 
one-tenth as large, the lands lying adjacent to the river where no levees have 
been constructed are flooded much more frequently than before levee construc- 
tion, for the reason that it requires less water to flow them, and the construction 
of levees on both sides of the river north of their lands and on the west side of 
the river in front of their lands brings more water down the main channel 
than flowed there formerly. 

In order to secure relief at the hands of Ck)ngress numerous citizens in these 
counties owning east-bank lands organized the ''Association for relief to ripa- 
rian owners of eastern bank of Mississippi River," of which J. D. Frazler, of 
Rodney, is president, John F. Jenkins, of Natchez, Miss., secretary, and A, B. 
Learned, of Natchez, Miss., treasurer. The executive committee of said asso- 
ciation consists of two members from each of the five counties and is as fol- 
lows: Dr. C. S. Highland and H. C. McCabe for the county of Warren. R. L. 
Hamilton and J. C. McMartin for the county of Claiborne, Hon. Jeff Truly, a 
former president of the supreme court of the State of Mississippi, and J. D. 
Frazler for the county of Jefferson, A. B. Learned and J. S. Chambliss for the 
county of Adams, and John F. Jenkins and C. Striker for the county of Wilkin- 
son. Said association prepared a " memorial and petition to the President and 
CJongress of the United States,'* which was presented to Congress on the 11th 
day of January, 1912, and published at page 893 of the Congressional Record 
for that day. 

As far back as 1894 the Mississippi River Commission in its annual reports 
for that year reported to Congress the damage done to the east-bank lands in 
these counties by the then partial construction of the levee system, and also 
informed Congress that " it is not to be doubted that an immediate effect of 
the confinement of the flood discharge of the Mississippi River by levees is to 
raise the high-water plane " and that it " will have the effect in Increasing 
degree as the system approaches completion," and in the same report further 
stated that " it must be recognized that the result will be to inflict some, and 
perhaps great, hardships upon the owners of lands in the unprotected areas 
described," that is, on the east bank in these counties, and said commission In 
the same report for 1894, after submitting the facts fully to Congress made 
" request that It may receive the early attention which its importance merits " 
at the hands of Congress, all of which is set out in the commission's report for 
that year, pages 2713-2715, and printed on page 9 of said House Document 1010, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session. 

As stated by the Mississippi River Commission in its report for 1910, "the 
situation (of these east-bank citizens) is pathetic and distressing in the righest 
degree. That these people should be condemned to perpetual inundation without 
possibility of relief or redress for the sake of an Improvement from which their 
fellow citizens are enjoying great benefits is Intolerable to any man's sense of 
Justice," and " the lives of the landowners are passing away, and hope deferred 
is making their hearts sick." 

Tlie Mississippi River Commission has recommende<l that the Government 
take title to said east-bank lands in these counties, and if the relief which these 
east-l)ank citizens seek is given to them by Congress, as set forth in said bill, 
the Government, under recent court decisions, becomes the riparian owner of 
the east-bnnk lands when the east-bank citizens are compensated for them. 
These east-bank citizens are not seeking a gratuity at the hands of Congress, 
but the Government will, when compensating said landowners for their prop- 
erty destroyed, receive in return the title to said lands and, in fact, has had the 
use of said lands for several years. The construction of the levee system, as 
.said by Senator Williams on the floor of the Senate February 21. 1913, "vir- 
tually made their lands n part of the channel of the Mississippi River" ami 
" virtually condemned for public purpose, without compen.sation, some of the 
fairest plantations which ever existed in that country." 
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The claims of tbe landowners In these counties are those referred to by 
Senator Gallinger on the floor of the Senate January 16, 1914, when he said: 
• I am inclined to think those people have a pretty good claim." (Cong. Ilec. 
for that day, p. 1859. ) 

The lands in these counties are the same lands referred to by Senator Cham- 
berlain on tlie floor of the Senate January 22, 1914, when he said : 

" Rained, Air. President, if you please, because Congress had appropriated 
money to improve the navigation of the Mississippi River, and these improve- 
ments resulted in clianging the channel of the river and washing out the lands 
on the opposite side. 

* * « * i» * * 

" I happen to know something about it. I was born in Mississippi. * • * 
I have walked along the levees, if you please, and seen that those levees hav« 
ohange<l the channel of the Mississippi River and washed out the lands on the 
other side." (Cong. Rec. for that day, p. 2176.) 

The United States Court of Claims was created and given certain general 
jurisdiction for the relief of citizens and "to afford assistance and relief to 
Congress and the executive departments in the investigation of claims and 
demands against the Government," and ever since it was created Congress has 
from time to time frequently given 4t additional jurisdiction in special cases to 
further relieve Congi'ess or an executive department, and at the same time give 
relief to citizens who had grievances against the Government, and who under 
the first amendment to the Constitution are giuiranteed the right to petition the 
Congress for he redress of their grievances. 

Precedents for giving the Court of CMaims additional jurisdiction in special 
cases are numerous. 

Senator Ken yon. Is the Jackson case in 221 United States Reports? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir; the Jackson case is 230 United States, page 1. 
The Hughes case is in the same volume, page 30, I think. 

Senator Jones. This matter you have just asked to put in the record 
will serve its purpose unless there are some things in there you want 
to consider in passing on this proposition. 

Gen. Scorr. That will give you a complete statement of these 
riparian owners' claims. That is a statement which will give you 
the citation to all Government documents, wherein the Mississippi 
River Commission has admitted the destruction of the land, the 
damage to the land and prophesied the eventual destruction, and 
recommended that some means of compensation be provided for these 
landowners. 

If you will take the hearings which we had before, I spoke for an 
hour and a half on this subject, and that has all been printed. 

Senator Jones. I had in mind that several of the members of the 
committee think we ought to act on this bill to-day and report. 

The Chairman. You made reference to those hearings, did you? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. Did Senator Williams introduce bills to recom- 
pense these people? 

Gen. Scott. Senator AVilliams has introduced bills to provide for 
the relief of these people for the last 15 or 20 years. 

Senator Kenyon. We have them on the calendar, have we not? 

Senator Vardaman. No, sir. 

ITie Chairman. AVhen we were considering the rivers and harbors 
bill the result was that provision regarding that commission. 

Gen. Scott. In 1914 this matter was presented the fii*st day, and at 
the second hearing it was suggested that the parties get together in 
Senator Shields's office and have a conference as to w^hether or not 
we would have a commis53ion created to ascertain and assess the values 
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or a court amendment. That conference was held in Senator Shields's 
office* and was attended by representatives from all the States affected, 
and tlie conclusion reached and the recommendation made to the 
committee, or that was to be made to the committee, was that the 
court amendment be adopted. 

Our ])eople will be satisfied to go into the district courts in tlie 
several States. Thej^ do not contend for the Court of Claims. Thev 
would be satisfied with the provision that the Secretary of AVar shall 
take hold of the matter. All they want, gentlemen of the committee, 
is relief in some form or other which the commission savs shouhl 
come to them. 

Senator Jones. Do you not think the States affected have so much 
interest in this general project and in carrying it out that they should 
take care of damages oi that sort? 

Gen. Scott. I do not, sir. 

Senator Jones. Why not? 

Gen. Scott. Simply because prior to 1883 the levees built along the 
Missisippi River were not connected up into one system. In other 
words, it was a chain with numerous Imks out which permitted the 
flood waters to pass out through the outlets that nature provided, and 
it is only the Grovernment of the United States which has inaugu- 
rated this system, connected up this chain of levees, supplying the 
missing links and made the system complete. 

Senator Jones. But has it not done it largely for the benefit of the 
overflowed lands in those various States? 

Gen. Scott. The purpose of the bulk of the money spent by the 
Government was to improve the river for navigation, and without a 
continuous system of levees the river can not be successfully improved 
for navigation. A broken chain of levees will protect land from 
overflow. Now, the question was asked here yesterday whether or 
not the Mississippi Eiver Commission has a plan of improving the 
lower Mississippi. It has. Prior to 1909 a special board of engineers 
was appointed, either by the Secretary of War or by resolution of 
Congress, which went over the subject very fully, very thoroughly, 
and outlined that plan of improvement. You will find that large 
document, No. 50, containing 400 or 500 pages. 

Senator Ken yon. Where is that? I have been trying to find it for 
several weeks. 

Gen. Scott. That is given in this pamphlet, Document No. 50. I 
will supply that to Senator Kenyon, and also have the record show it. 

Senator Kenyon. I should like to have it. 

Gen. Scott. That is the fullest treatment of this subject of improv- 
ing the Mississippi River. 

Senator Kenyon. The money to be appropriated under this bill 
is to be expended in accordance with those plans that are contained 
in this document, you understand ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir ; that is the way I take the wording of the act. 

Senator Shields. If Gen. Scott is through, I move that the com- 
mittee go into executive session. 

Gen. Scott. I should also like to have the record show that part 
of the report as to levees made by Senator Nelson in 1898, and being 
a part of Senate Keport No. 1433, Fifty-fifth Congress, third session. 
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(The document referred to is here printed in full, as follows :) 

[Senate Report No. 1433, Fifty -fifth Coiigre»<3, third session] 
Floods of the Mississippi Riveb. 

Mr. Nelson, from the Committet* on Commerce, submitteil the following 
rt'iiort (to accompany S. Res. No. 76) : 

The Committee on Commerce makes the followinir report of the action of the 
omimittee taken pursuant to the following resolution : 

ij:\tses. 

The history of levee construction on the Mississippi River has het^n a history 
of the gnidual reclnmation of the several basins or bottoms from tlio inroads of 
the floo<Is of the river. Anterior to levee construction tlieso basins served as 
j:reat natural reservoirs for the floods, the exterior hills or ridg(»s of the basins 
serving as the high-water banks of the river, and within these banks so wide 
apart and with these basins for a high-water bed the flcx)ds never reache<l the 
high level nor the increased rapidity .obtained since the great extension of the 
levee system. Levees are the penning up of the floods of the river from these 
high-water basins. The narrowing of the high- water stream by means of levees 
iloes not result in materially scouring a dcn^per duinnel nor in raisin;; the bod of 
the river (testimony, 269), and so the stream at its flood stages, as It becomes 
narrower, also becomes higher. Contraction • without deepening of necessity 
leads to elevation and, as a consequence, levee construction has brought In its 
wake higher flood levels, necessitating from time to time higher and stronger 
levees. The history of levee construction shows this. (Dabney, testimony, 311 ; 
Driver, testimony, 199 ; Starling, testimony, 269 ; Gillespie, testimony, 382, 383 ; 
Newcomer, testimony, 334; Richardson, testimony, 370, 371; Taylor, testimony, 
237. li39, 241; Table, testimony, 432; Tolllnger, testimony, 510.) 

The first levee construction began In 1717, when a levee 1 mile long was con- 
structed to protect New Orleans, then a mere village. This levee was 4 feet In 
height and 18 feet across at the top. The country settled up slowly and levee 
cx)nstructlon only kept pace with the settlement. Fifty ^ears after this levee 
was built the settlements extendiMl only 30 miles above and 20 intlos below the 
embryo city. It was not until after Louisiana had been ceded to the United 
States that levee extension was undertaken on an enlarged and systematic scale. 
By 1828 Uie levees, though of rather inferior character, had been extendeil 
nearly up to the mouth of the Red River. At the beginning a levee 4 feet In 
height was ample, but as levee construction progressed up the river and addi- 
tional basins and bottoms were Inclosed and protected the levees were, of neces- 
sity, increased In height. (Testimony, 237.) There are still levees below New 
Orleans that are only from 3 to 4^ feet In height, but the average height of the 
le\e<»s in Ii<misiana. above New Orleans, is now from about 12 to i;i fe»M (testi- 
mony, 369. 3S0), and this height i)ro\ed insuliiclf^nt in the great tlooil of 1S97 
(testimony, 370). 

The flood stage of 1897 above New OrleaiLs was from 1^ to 3^ feet higher than 
that of any previous flood, notwithstanding that the flood level at Cairo was less 
than In 1882-83 and 1884. Three great crevasses occurred In 1897 that re- 
mained unrepaired until after the flood subsided, and several minor crevasses 
rHcurred, which were closed during the pendency of the flood. This increased 
fl<MKl level was " partly due to the improvement and increase of levees." ( Testi- 
mony. 370. 371. 380, 423, 424.) The exi)erien(e of 1897 Indicates that t\ com- 
plete Inciosure of all the river basins will require from 3 to 4 feet higher 
l»'ve«'s In Louisiana. The levet»s on the Yazoo Hasin were only 4 fept high 
in 1858. From 1874 to 1882 they were raised to from 7 to 8 feet (testimony. 
i:(Xu308). which proved insutticient under the flood of 1882, and based on this 
ll'>o<i as a standard, the levees were Increased to an average of from 13 to 14 
f'vt in height prior to 1897. This was more than 3 feet above the high water 
of 1.SS2 (testimony, 308-311), but It proved utterly Insufliclent under the flood 
«f 1807. 

Since the floods of 1882-83 and 1884 the White River Basin, the upper 
Tensas Basin, and much of the St. Francis Basin have been Inclosed, and this, 
to;:ether with the higher levees on the Yazoo front, have greatly aggravated and 
luisefl the floml levels on this reach of the river. (Testimony, 269, 272, 273, 
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311.) The flood of 1897 made it plain that a complete inclosure of all the 
river basins would require an increase of from 4 to 6 feet in height of the YaziK) 
levees. (Testimony, 274-275, 311; see Starling's paper on levee construction in 
Yazoo Basin, testimony, 505-508.) 

The work of inclosing the White River Basin was commenced in 1888 and 
most of it was done after 1890. By 1897 the basin had been inclosed by a levee 
of an average height of 12 feet, deemed sufficient under the flood levels of 
1882-83 and 1884, but this proved utterly insufficient in the flood of 1897. That 
flood overtopped the levee at many points and was from 4 to 6 feet higher 
than any previous flood, clearly indicating that a complete levee system along 
the entire river would require an increase of 6 feet in the levee height along 
this basin. (Testimony, 301, 302.) 

In the upper Tensas Basin nearly all levee construction has taken place since 
1882 — mainly since 1892. In the lower Tensas Basin there was an old levee 
existing before this period but of low grade and insufficient in strength. By 
1897 the upper and lower Tensas Basin levees had attained an average height 
of 13 feet. In the flood of 1897 the river was from 21 to 3 feet higher In front 
of these basins than in the flood of 1882, and hence the levees were Insufficient. 
Had the river in 1897 not been any higher than in the floods of 1882-83 and 
1884, tlie levees would have been ample. (Testimony, 330-332.) 

Several serious crevnsses occurred in these levees during this flood. The 
higher flood level of 1897 was largely due to increa.<«ed levee construction ami 
the further inclosures of river basins. (Testimony, 334.) The completion of 
the levee sy.stera would require the levees on the Tensas Basin to be raised to the 
height of from 17i to 18 feet. (Testimony, 334, 335.) 

In the St. Francis Basin levee con'^truction began in 1893. Since that time 
a continuous levee of an average height of 9 feet has been constructed from 
Point Pleasant, Mo., to Chute 38, Ark., a distance of 127 miles. Alwut lOK) 
miles more are required to reach the mouth of the St. Francis River and to en- 
tirely Inclose the basin. The levees on the St. Francis Basin proved insufficient 
for the flood of 1897, and several serious and extensive creva.sses occurred. 
These levees need to be made stronger and higher — at least 2 feet higher than 
the grade of 1897. (Testimony, 167-170.) 

The flood of 1897 wrought great havoc, especially in the older levees, many 
of which have been defectively and improperly constructed. There were 23 
breaks in the St. Francis front, 6 In the Yazoo front, 14 In the White River 
front, and 4 in the Tensas front, most of which occurred from an overtopping 
of the levees. Below the Red River there were only a few small breaks, and 
these were closed during the pendency of the flood. (Testimony, 432.) Engineer 
Ocker-son in his testimony (p. 432) describes the flood of 1897 and compares it 
with the flood of 1882, as follows : 

" From a point about 100 miles below Cairo to the Gulf the stage reached in 
1897 was greater than any previous record. As far as volume of water is con- 
cerned, however, the flood of 1882 was much greater than that of 1897. The 
flood of 1882 stood above the danger line at Cairo, or 42 feet on the gauge, for 
a period of 72 days. The flood of 1897 stood above the danger line for a period 
of 54 days. During the flood of 1897 the tributaries below Cairo were all 
rather low." 

Table shawing relative heights of floods of 1882 and 1897. 



Cairo 

Belmont 

New Madrid 

Cottonwood Point 

Fulton 

Memphis 

Mhooas 

Helena 

Sunflower 

Whit<> River 

Arkansas City 



1882 



51.9 
45.1 
40.9 
37.5 
36.7 
35.2 
39.8 
47.2 
41.7 
48.4 
47.1 



1897 



51. 
45. 
40. 
39. 
37. 
37. 
41. 
51. 
47. 
52. 
51. 



6-0.3 
1 0.0 
3-0.6 

5+1.8 
5+0.8 
7+2.5 
6+2.8 
8+4.6 
3+5.6 
4+4.0 
9+4.8 



Green viJle 

Lake Providence 

Vicksburg 

St. Joseph 

Nat(*ez 

Red River 

Bavoii Sara 

Raton Rouge 

Plaquemlne 

College Point... 
Carrollton 



1882 



41.7 
38.3 
48.8 
44.9 
47.8 
48.5 
39.3 
36.0 
31.3 
23.2 
15.0 



1887 



46. 
44. 

52. 
47. 
49. 
50. 
43. 
40. 
36. 
28. 
1». 



8+5.1 
4+6.1 
4+3.6 
9+3.0 
8+2.0 
2+1.7 
8+4.5 
7+4.7 
3 +.5.0 
0+4. S 

0+4.0 



A due consideration of the testimony and other data bearing on the subject 
makes it clear that the flood of 1897 was, in its effects and consequences, greatly 
enlarged and aggravated by the extensive inclosure of basins and the extended 
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and enlarged levee construction that had taken place since the floods of 1882-83 
and 1884 (testimony, 241), though it is doubtless true that if no levees at all 
had been in existence a larger area would have been submerged. Engineer 
Starling, in his book (41, 42), to which we have already referred, concurs in 
this conclusion in the following clear and apt language : 

" It is not only the magnitude of the flood of 1897 which has made it of sur- 
passing importance to the engineers of the Mississippi service. The widespread 
damage which it has wrought, while great, is yet not without a parallel. Its 
principal interest to the engineer Is due to the experience which has been derived 
from the wholesale closure of unleveed tracts and the extraordinary elevation of 
Its hlgh-watr line consequent thereon. There are two of the great basins into 
which the Mississippi Valley is divided which have only recently been protected 
to any extent by levees. These are the St. Francis and the While River Basins. 
The former was closed during the last three years, or since the flood of 1893, 
to a distance, measured along the river, of about 120 miles. There still remains 
a pap of about 100 miles. The White River Basin has been undergoing a gradual 
process of closure for .several years. In 1893 there was a gap of about 15 miles, 
extending between points 330 and 360 miles, respectively, by river, below Cairo. 
In 1896 this gap was closed and the line of levee was made continuous from the 
hills at Helena to a point 8 miles above the mouth of White River. It Is to the 
building of these lines and to the maintenance of the lines previously existing 
until a late period of the flood that the unparalleled stages attained by the water 
have been due." 

The construction and repair of levees was, in the first Instance, undertaken 
by riparian owners, afterwards by parishes »r counties, then by the States or 
certain levee districts, under the authority of the States, and finally by the latter 
and the Federal Government combined, which is the system now prevailing. 
The first material aid given by the Fe<ieral Government was a grant of swamp 
and overflowed lands, made to the several States In 1850. The same year Con- 
gress also made provision for a survey and Investigation of the Mississippi River. 

This work was carried on for the next 10 years under the direction of Capt. 
Humphrey and Lieut. Abbott, who made their final report In 1861. This report 
was most thorough and exhaustive, and Is still the standard work on the 
hydraulics and physical features of the river. It made clear that no substantial 
relief from floods could be obtained from reservoirs or outlets, and that levees, 
properly constructed, would afford the necessary relief and protection. Neither 
the testimony taken by your committee nor other obtainable data has shaken or 
invaUdated these conclusions. During the Civil War levee construction was at 
a standstill. After the war was over the several States began, without concert 
and without due plan or system, to extend and repair the levees. But the great 
flood of 1874 showed how Inadequate, both In quality and quantity, the efforts 
of the States were. Congress again intervene<l and passed an act providing 
for the appointment of a commission of five engineers to Investigate, determine, 
and report as to the best plan for relief against the floods. 

This commission made its report in 1875, and came to the same conclusion 
as Humphrey and Abbott did In 1861, that a sysfem of levees could alone afford 
adequate protection. But no systematic Improvement of the river by the Fed- 
eral Government was yet undertaken. Finally, In 1879, Congress passed an act 
creating the Mississippi River Commission, outlining Its work In the following 
terms : 

" It shall be the duty of said commission to take Into con.sideratlon and mature 
such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen 
the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi River; improve and give 
safety and ease to the navigation thereof ; prevent destructive floods ; promote 
and facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service." 

From 1879 to 1882 $1,475,000 was appropriated by Congress for expenditure 
by the commission in making surveys and in improving the navigation of the 
river, but none of It was allotted for levee construction. In 1882 Congress aii- 
propriated the gross sum of $4,123,0(X), and from this the first direct allotment 
for levee construction was made — ^about $1,300,000 in all. (Testimony, 237.) 

The testimony of Judge Taylor, a member of the commission, explains in de- 
tail the make-up of the commission, the mode in which it performs its work, 
and the methods it pursues. From each appropriation made the commission 
allots a certain proportion for the construction and repair of levees in each levee 
district, which is expended by the United States engineer in charge of the 
district. The commission plans the work, subject to the approval of the War 
Department, and the district engineers carry on the work conformable to the 
plan. 
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Gen. Scott. I thank you for your courtesy in hearing me. 

Senator Newlands. Let me present a telegram from Senator 
Broussard in which he asked me to bring the matter to the attention 
of the committee. The telegram which I read is addressed to his 
clerk, Mr. Paul J. Christian, and is as follows: 

Please ?ret copy of my amendment about Atcliafalaya River to flood-control bHl 
and see Senator Newlands at once. Ask him please not to forget to make it 
part of his redraft of the flood-control bill. 

The amendment I shall put in the hands of the reporter, the 
amendment which Mr. Broussard offered to the Humphreys flocxi- 
control bill, and I ask also that that amendment be considered in con- 
nection with my substituted bill, which was originally offered here 
as a tentative committee draft, but was yesterday introduced in the 
Senate. 

I also want to say that Senator Broussard is exceedingly anxious 
about this Atchaf alaya Pass. It is practically the creation of a new 
outlet for the river, and to that extent diminishes the pressure upon 
all that part of the Mississippi River that lies below tne connection 
of the Red River with the Mississippi, and in that way relieves the 
pressure upon New Orleans. ^ 

I would also ask to insert in the record a letter dated December 
21, 1916, from the Secretary of War to myself upon this subject, 
which I will not read at this time. 

I want to add just one word, and this is, allusion has been made to 
the fact that the so-called Newlands proposition has been beaten in 
the House, was offered as an amendment, I believe, by Mr. Grosser. 
I wish to state that bill, according to my recollection, is an entirely 
different bill from the one now presented, and I think Mr. Humph- 
reys will agree with me. The bill I now present is a junction of the 
flood-control bill and the so-called Newlands bill, and a very serious 
modification and contraction of the Newlands bill, leaving the fleod- 
control bill practically in its entirety. 

(The documents offered by Senator Newlands are printed in full, 
as follows:) 

IH. R. 14777. Sixty-fourth CoDKress, flrst session. 1 

AMENDMENT Intended to be proposed by Mr. Broussard to the biU (H. R. 14777) pro- 
viding for the control of the Mississippi River and of the Sacramento River, CaUfomia, 
and for other purposes, viz : 

On page 2, line 8, after the words "headwarters of the river," strike out the 
rest of the line and lines 9, 10, 11, and that part of line 12 down to and Includ- 
ing the word " means," and insert the words " and the Atchaf alaya River is 
hereby declared to be a part of the Mississippi River, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Mississippi River Commission and the navigation for commerce and tlie 
control of the floods of said river shall be provided for and shall proceetl under 
such plans as to Its divorcement from the Mississippi River or the leveeing, 
bank revetments, spillways, and such other Improvements and enlargements 
as may be approved by the commission, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, and the work of other agencies under this act shall be adjusted with ref- 
erence thereto. Appropriations made for the Mississippi River shall be con- 
sidere<l and treated as made also for the Atchaf alaya River as a part of the 
Mississippi River Improvement. 



W AR DkP A KTM KNT, 

Wa«hingioii, December 21, 19 Jd. 
My Dear Senator Newlands: I have your letter of December 16. Shortly 
after I came to Washington I was called Into conference with some of my a^^so- 
clntos in the Cabinet on (he question of the propriety of the formulation of a 
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complete measure for water couservation covering the various sections of the 
country. At that time the measure of Mr. Humphreys, of the House, for the 
lower Mississippi and the Sacramento Rivers was well advance<l and the con- 
clusion was reached that it would be a wise thing to have such a consolidation 
<rf the pending measure as would bring flood control and river regulation to- 
IKther under the joint administrative supervision of a committee of the Cabinet 
composeil of the Secretaries of those departments in which the various aspects 
of river and water control and regulation come. Senator Ransdell and you and 
I had conferences on this matter, and at other times I conferred with Mr. 
Humphreys. My understanding of the matter was that we were in agreement 
In believing that the constitution of such a committee of the Cabinet for the 
administrative control of these matters would lead to harmonious and compre- 
hensive planning in dealing with the waters of the country and would correlate 
the various interests of navigation, water-power development, reclamation of 
swamp lands, and, floml control in such a way as to make each river project 
receive consideration from all of these points of view, rather than independent 
treatment at the hands of the several administrative subdivisions of the Gov- 
ernment. I very strongly entertain the view that this ought to be tlone. Just 
what legislative measures now pending before Congress ought to be included 
In this consolidation I do not venture to say, but I do believe that the flood- 
control bill and the principle of your bill for river regulation should be so con- 
solidated, and at the same time the projects for the lower Mississippi and Sac- 
ramento Rivers Included without prejudice to these latter projects, thus making 
a beginning upon a more efficient system for the treatment of these great water 
and conservation questions by the Government. 
Cordially, yours, , 

Newton D. Baker, 

Secretary of War. 
Hon. Francis G. Newi*and8, 

United States Senate. 

(Thereupon, at 12.20 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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[Senate Dociunent No. 550, Sixtv-fonrth Congress, first session.] 
^ * AlPENDIX A. 

RIVER REGULATION, FLOOD CONTROL, AND WATER CON- 
SERVATION AND UTILIZATION. 



tuesdat, jt7ne 27, 1916. 

United States Senate, 
Subcommittee on Commerce, 

Washingtonj D. C. 

The sTibcommittee met in the committee room, Capitol, at 11 
o'clock a. m. pursuant to call. Senator Joseph E. Ransdell presiding. 

Present: Senators Ransdell (chairman), Vardaman, ana Kenyon. 

Also- present: Senator Francis G. Newlands, Mr. Arthur P. Davis, 
Mr. Geoi^e Otis Smith, Dr. F. H. Newell, Mr. Henrv S. Graves, Mr. 
Charles S. Marvin, Mr. George R. Putnam, Mr. William Bowie, and 
Dr. Wilham A. Taylor. 

The subcommittee proceeded to consider the bill introduced by Mr. 
Newlands (S. 5736), to promote interstate commerce, agriculture, and 
the general welfare by providing for the development and control of 
waterways and water resources, for water conservation, for flood 
control, prevention, and protection; for the application of flood 
waters to beneficial uses; and for cooperation m such work with 
States and other agencies, and for other purposes, which is here 
printed in full as foUows: 

[8. 5736, Sixty-foarth Congress, first session.] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the sum of $60,000,000, to be apportioned as herein- 
aiter provided, is hereby reserved, set aside, appropriated, and made available until 
expended, out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated, as a special fund in the 
Treasury, to be known as the ** river-regulation fund," to be usea to promote inter- 
state commerce by the development and improvement of the rivers and waterways 
of the United States and their connections with the Great Lakes and with each other, 
and by the coordination of and cooperation between rail and water routes and trans- 
portation, and the establishment and maintenance of adequate terminal and transfer 
facilities and systems, and their maintenance, improvement, and protection, and by 
the making of examinations and surveys and by the construction of engineering and 
other works and projects for the regulation and control of the flow of rivers and their 
tributaries and source streams, and the standardization of such flow, and by the main- 
tenance of navigable stages of water at all seasons of the year in the waterways of 
the United States, and by preventing silt and sedimentary material from being carried 
into and deposited in waterways, channels, and harbors, and by the conservation, 
development, and utilization of the water resources of the United States, and by flood 
prevention and protection, through the establishment, construction, and mainte- 
nance of natural and artificial reservoirs and detention basins for water storage and 
control, and levees, revetments and other bank-protective works, spillways, waste- 
weirs, wasteways, by-passes, controlled outlets, and flood-control works of every 
nature and kind, and the protection of watersheds from denudation, erosion, and 
surface wash, and from forest fires, and the maintenance and extension of wood- 
land and other protective cover thereon, and the reclamation of swamp and overflow 
lands and arid lands, and the building of drainage and irrigation works in order that 
the flow of rivers shall be regulated and controlled not only through the use of flood 
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waters for irrigation on the upper tributaries, but also through controlling them in 
fixed and established channels m the lower valleys and plains and by doing all things 
necessary to provide for any and all beneficial uses of water that will contribute to 
its conservation or ston^ in the ground or in sur^e reservoirs as an aid to the regu- 
lation or control of the now of rivers, and by acquiring, by purchase, condemnaitoa, 
or otherwise, holding, using, leasing, hiring, and transferring by appropriate d^ 
lands and any other property that may be needed for the aforesaid purposes, or which 
it may be deemed advisable to dispose of, and by doing such other things as may be 
specined in this act or necessary to the accomplishment of the purposes thereof, 
and by securing the cooperation therein of States, municipalities, and other local 
agencies, as hereinafter set forth, and for the payment of all expenditures provided 
for in this act. 

The aforesaid sum of 160,000,000, appropriated as hereinbefore provided, ehall be 
apportioned for expenditure under this act as follows: 

(a) 125,000,000 to the Illinois River and its watershed and to the Mississippi River 
from the mouth of the Illinois to the Head of the Passes, including the Atchafalaj^a 
River as one of the mouths of the Mississippi River, to be expendedf for the improve- 
ment of the Illinois River and for continuing the improvement of the Mississippi 
River from the Head of the Passes to the mouth of the Illinois River, for the control 
of floods thereon, and the establishment of a waterwav from the Lakes to the Gulf: 
(b) 15,000,000 to the watersheds of the Ohio River and its tributaries, for the control 
of floods thereon, and the consequent improvement of navigation; (c) $5,000,000 to 
the watershed of the Mississippi River above the mouth of the Illinois River; (d) 
15,000,000 to the watersheds of the Missouri River and all other tributaries of the 
Mississippi River, except the Ohio, from the mouth of the Illinois River to the Gulf 
and all nvers draining into the Gulf of Mexico west of the Mississippi River; (e) 
15,000,000 to the watersheds of the rivers draining into Canada, the Great Lakes, and 
the Atlantic Ocean and rivers draining into the Gulf of Mexico east of the Mississippi 
River; (f) $5,000,000 to the watersheds of all the rivers draining into the Pacific Ocean 
in Oregon and Washington, including the Columbia River watershed; (g) $5,000,000 
to the watersheds of the rivers draining into the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valle}'B 
and into the Pacific Ocean north of Santa Barbara, in California; (h) $5,000,000 to the 
watersheds of all other rivers in ('alifomia and the Great Inland Basin ana the Colo- 
rado River. 

NATIONAL WATERWAYS COtTNCIL. 

Sec. 2. That a national waterways council, hereinafter called the council, is hereby 
created, consisting of the President of the United States as chairman, the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the chairman of the water control board, to be appointed as hereinafter 
provided. 

The council shall have authority to direct and control all proceedings and opera- 
tions and all things done or to be done under this act, and to establish all rules and 
regulations which may, in their judgment, be necessary to carrj*^ into effect such direc- 
tion and control consistent with the provisions of this act and with existing law and 
with any provisions which Congress may from time to time enact. 

All plans and estimates prepared by the water control board, as hereinafter provided, 
which contemplate or provide for expenditures from the river regulation fund shall 
be submitted to the council for final approval before any of the expenditures therein 
provided for or contemplated are authorized or made or any construction work under- 
taken or contracts let under or in pursuance of such plans: Provided , That in case of 
an emergency the chairman of the water control board shall have full power to act, 
and shall report in detail his action in every case to the council at its next meeting 
after his action. 

WATER CONTROL BOARD. 

Sec. 3. That to assist in carrying out the purposes aforesaid the council may utilize 
the various agencies of the Government, and there is herebv created a water control 
board, hereinafter called the board, which shall consist of a chairman, to be appointed 
by the council, and four assistant secretaries, to be appointed as hereinafter provided, 
and^ such additional members as the council may irom time to time appoint. The 
chairman of the board shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, each assistant sec* 
retary aforesaid shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum, and said additional mem- 
bers of the board such salaries as the coimcil may from time to time fix. Subject to 
the direction and control of the council as to general policy and procedure, it shall be 
the duty of the board to ascertain in detail the work in progress and obtain plans, rec- 
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ommendationa, and estimates of the work contemi)lated in the general field of water 
conservation, control, and utilization by the various agencies of the Government, 
States, counties, municipalities, districts, communities, corporations, associations, 
and individuals, and on the basis of such information and the results obtained by its 
own surveys and investigations to prepare for the consideration of the council a general 
and comprehensive program of water and waterways conservation, regulation, develop- 
ment, and utilization, extending through a number of years, wim comprehensive 
geneial plans for each water^ed, treating the entire watershed of each river as a 
unit, and with specific projects, plans, estimates, and recommendations, involving 
independent work hy the United States and the combining of resources and ener^es 
of the various pubhc and private agencies aforesaid; to coordinate and bring into 
conference the various ag^encies of the Government; and to examine, compare, adjust, 
allot, assl^, and supervise their work, to the end that duplication niay be avoided 
and the highest efficiency obtained; by a^eement to assign to the various cooperating 
agencies the work to be done by them within their respective spheres; to accept, on 
behalf of the United States, from such agencies contributions of money and property 
of any kind to be used for carrying out the purposes authorized by this act; to make 
field inspection of all work done or contemplated under this act by the Government 
and its cooperating agencies; and to employ such engineers, transportation experts, 
experts in water development, constructors, and other employees, and to construct 
such buildings and worKS as may be necessary for those purposes. The board is 
hereby authorized to expend from the sums herein provided such amounts as may be 
necessary for services of employees in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
and elsewhere; to pay therefrom such sums as may be necessary for office accommoda- 
tions in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, and elsewhere, and to purchase 
such law books, books of reference, periodicals, engineering, statistical, and pro- 
fessional publications as may be needed. Contributions received under this section 
shall be used by the board, under the direction of th^ council, for carrying out the 
purposes of this act, and money so received shall be paid into the river-regulation 
tuna herein created. Subject to the approval of the council, the board is authorized 
to enter into such contracts or carry on by hired labor or otherwise such work as may 
be necessary for carrjring out the purposes of this act, within the limits of appropria- 
tions made or authorized bjr this act or appropriations or contributions which shall 
be hereafter made or authorized from time to time, or as may be necessary for exe- 
cuting projects under this act within the respective limits of cost thereof approved by 
the Congress, the funds for which shall have been provided by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in accordance with the authority conferred by this act. Subject to the ap- 
proval of the council the board may also employ the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment in carrying out such purposes or executing such projects. 

COOPERATION WITH STATES AND OTHER AGENCIES. 

Sec. 4. That the board shall, in all cases where possible and practicable, encourage, 
promote, and endeavor to secure the cooperation of States, municipalities, public and 
quasi public corporations, towns, counties, districts, conmiunities, persons, and asso- 
ciations in the carrying out of the purposes and objects of this act, and in making 
the investigations and doing all coordmative and constructive work provided for 
herein; and it shall in each case endeavor to secure the financial cooperation of States 
and of such local authorities, agencies, and organizations to such extent and in such 
amounts as the council shall determine to be a just and equitable apportionment of 
work, costs, and benefits under all the circumstances in each case; and it shall nego- 
tiate and perfect arrangements and plans for the apportionment of work, cost, and 
benefits, according to the jurisdiction, powers, rights, and benefits of each, respec- 
tively, and with a view to assigning to the United States such portion of such develop- 
ment, Dromotion, regulation, and control as can be properly undertaken by the United 
States Dy virtue of its power to regulate interstate ancf foreign commerce and promote 
the general welfare, and by reason of its proprietary interest in the public domain, 




works of the United States within its jurisdiction, and of the States and 
municipalities, respectively, within their jurisdictions, and of corporations, commu- 
nities, and individuals within their respective powers and rights, as to secure the 
highest development and utilization of the waterways and water resources of the 
United States. 
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APPOINTMENT OF WATER-CONTROL BOARD. 

S^c. 5. That each head of a department named in this act is authorized to appoint, 
with the approval of the council, for service as a member of the board, a higUy quali- 
fied representative, who shall be an assistant secretary in the department in which 
he is appointed; shall devote his time primarily to the work authorized by this act; 
shall have, subject to the direction of the head of the department, such general super- 
vision and control as may be necessary for the purposes of this act of the agencies within 
the department engaged upon such work; shall serve during good service and behavior; 
and shall be removable by the head of the department omy for good cause. 

RIVER-REGULATION FUND. 

Sec. 6. That no sums shall be paid out of the river-regulation fund except on vouch- 
ers signed by the chairman of the board or by an official designated by him in writing, 
drawn on the Secretary of the Treasury. To provide for carrying out the projects 
formulated imder this act, which involve expenditures in excess of the 160,000,000 
herein appropriated to the river-regulation fund, the appropriation hereafter to the 
credit of^saia fund of such sums as may be necessary is hereby authorized. At any 
time that the Secretarv of the Treasury shall determine it to be necessary or advisable, 
in order to provide all or any part of the appropriation made or authorized by this 
act or which may be hereafter made or authorized or to provide revenues to execute 
a project under this act, which shall have been approved by the Congress, he may 
issue and sell, or use as a means of borrowing money, bonds in the necessary amount, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of August fifth, nineteen hundred and 
nine (Thhrty-sixth Statutes at Large, pages eleven and one hundred and seventeen), 
the act of February fourth, nineteen hundred and ten (Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, 
page one hundred and ninety-two), and the act of March second, nineteen hundred 
and eleven (Thirty-sixth Statutes at Laige, page one thousand and thirteen). The 
sums appropriated or provided by the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to this section 
shall be paid into the river-regulation fund and shall be available until expended 
and paid out as provided for in this act. All moneys received in connection with any 
operations under tliis act as well as &om the sales of materials utilized and any con- 
demned property shall be covered into the '* river-regulation fund" and be available 
for expenditure therefrom. It is the intent and purpose of this act to authorize and 
empower the council and the board and their omcers, a^nts, and employees to do 
all necessary acts and things in addition to those specially authorized m this act to 
accomplish the purposes and objects hereof. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. We will first 
hear Senator Newlands. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. Chairman, I would like first to have 
inserted in the record the following docmnents: A commimication 
dated February 15, 1916, from Walter Parker, general manager, New 
Orleans Association of Conmierce, to Hon. William C. Kedfield, 
Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C; abo a 
recommendation made by Franklin K. Lane, D. F. Houston, and 
William C. Redfield, Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, respectively, to the President of the United States, in- 
closed in a communication to myself by the President, dated April 3, 
1916. This communication contains recommendations of the depart- 
mental commission with reference to a comprehensive way of dealing 
with river development and regulation. I wish to state that at the 
time this meeting was held the office of Secretary of War was vacant. 
Since then an appointment has been made, and Mr. Baker, the present 
incumbent, has informed me that he coincides with his colleagues in 
their recommendation. 

The Chairman. Have you anything in the nature of a written 
communication from Secretary Baker ? 

Senator Newlands. No, sir; nothing to that effect. I presume 
the Secretary would be glad to appear before the comndttee at any 
time and confirm that statement. 
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I will state further that at my suggestion the chiefs of the coordi- 
nating services outside of the Engineer C!orps of the Army — or rather 
of the proposed coordinating services — ^held a meeting recently to 
consider the various provisions of this bill which I have introduced — 
Senate 5736 — and that they prepared a brief memorandum as to 
their views which will be referrea to by Mr. Davis, and I ask that 
their memorandum of the results of the conference be printed in the 
record. 

The Chairman. The papers will be inserted in the record. 

(The papers referred to by Senator Newlands are here printed in 
full, as follows:) 

[Telegram.] 

New Orleans, February 15, 1916. 

Hon. WlLUAM C. RSDnELD, 

Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: One of the main-line levees of the Mississippi River in northern Louisi- 
ana has just given way in a district which suffered in 1912 and in 1913. A vast area 
of fertile farm land is being inundated. The people are fleeing from their homes. 
We are sending them help, as we always do. You are one of the members of the i nter- 
deportmental committee appointed many months ago to study the various submitted 
plans of stream and flood control. Your conmiittec, we have been informed, reached 
an agreement upon the principle of the measures which were to be supported before 
Congress by the executive department. This organization, voicing the settled judg- 
ment of the business conununity of New Orleans, is on record as favorinfi" the principle 
and the form of one great measure submitted to you for your approvsu, and by you 
in principle indorsed . 

Through three sessions of Congress we have waited patiently for the action to which 
the Democratic Party is pledg^ and to which you j^entlemen yourselves have sub- 
mitted your belief and your approval. We have waited, conscious that each year of 
dela^ in approaching the problem of flood and stream control in a broad and compre- 
hensive noanner adds another year to the many years of our continual and recurring 
peril. Still no action has come. We do not presume to sit in judgment upon those 
of you who occupy posts in close relationship to the processes of legislation and of 
executionin the Federal Goyemment, but we do know that our peril continues, that we 
lose in money and in lives in each returning year of flood. We suffer an invasion as 
real as though it were directed by the head of an alien Govenunent. We lose lives 
as certainly as though they had been lost in Mexico or on the high seas. We suffer 
the imposition of indemnities which we must meet with taxes and bond issues that 
are just as much indemnities as though levied by a conquering army, and through 
the years and in proportion to the wealth of the re^on afflicted what we have lost 
and what we have paid surpasses the indemnities inflicted upon France after the 
Franco-Prussian War — the greatest indemnity ever paid by any one nation. 

Here in New Orleans we feel that we as individuals and our investments arc phys- 
ically safe, because we have massed resources of human power and of material which 
enable us to keep our levee breastworks so far ahead of the long lines reaching up the 
two sides of the Mississippi River from here to Cape Girardeau that levees elsewhere 
give way before the flood level reaches us, and thus we are saved by the misfortune 
of our fellow citizens of the Mississippi Valley. We appeal to you now in behalf of 
those imfortunates in Kentucky, southern Missouri, Arkansas, MLssissippi, and Louisi- 
ana who have lost their homes, their fortunes, or their lives through the onslaught 
of the forces of natiu^ operating over the territory of thirty-odd States, and concen- 
trating their evil e^ect upon those who live in the smaller regions on the lower reaches 
of ^e Mississippi Valley. 

It is now too late for Congress to do more for those who are 9u£fering than to give them 
food, if they need it, to furnish them with Government tents, and to put at their call 
the offlcers of the United States Army; but it is not too late for the interdepartmental 
committee to make known its conclusion and its findings with reference to suggested 
legislation having to do with the Inland rivers of the Ui^ited States. It is not too late 
for the executive department of the Government to put its reconunendations before 
Congress, to lend the strength of its influence in support of the measures already 
drafted and pending therein, which will bring to bear upon the whole vast interrelated 
problem of stream flow control, flood disaster prevention, and use of the rivers in navi- 
gation the coordinated power and capacity of toe whole Federal Government. It is not 
too late for this administration ana this Congress to undertake ''after Panama" the 
task of ''tiie inland rivers"; carrying out the policy so well phrased and indorsed by 
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President Wilson in his telegraphic message to Senator Newlands, dispatched in the 
autumn of 1912: 

Seagirt, N. J., September 29, 1912, 
Hon. Francis G. Nbwlands, 

President Irrigation CongresSf Salt Lake, Utah: 

Please express to the National Irrigation Confess my hearty approval of the policy 
it is met to promote, and especially of the policy of supplementing bank and levee 

Srotectlon by storage of floG<i waters above for irrijgation and water power, turning 
oods from a menace into a blessing and at the same time abundantly feeding navigable 
waters. 

WooDROW Wilson. 

Is it asking too much to request you to read this tel^ram at the next Cabinet meeting 
as a respectful and an \iigent message from the Association of Commerce, as represent- 
ing the afflicted and jeopardized people, to the responsible heads of a Government 
from which we had expected adequate measures of safety? 

Walter Parker, 
General Manager New Orleans Association of Commerce. 



The White House, 

Washington, April 3, 1916. 
Hon. Francis G. Newlands, 

United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: I take the liberty of sending you inclosed a copy of a memoran- 
dum concerning flood control which the Secretaries of the Interior, of Agriculture, 
and of ("ommerce were kind enough to prepare for me. I hope that it will prove of 
interest to you. I know that you were consulted at the time the memorandum was 
contemplated. 

Sincerely, yours, 

WoODROW WIL8ON. 



Department of the Interior, 
Washington, February S6, 1916. 

Dear Mr. President: In accordance with your sug^tion, we beg to present a 
r6sum6 of our views as to the practicable way of aealing with the problem of so regulat- 
ing and handling our rivers that they will be made to be of greater use and of less injury 
to the Nation. 

We do not feel the necessity for emphasizing the need fur such legislation. Each 
recurring year makes plain the greatnec<8 of the work that must be undertaken if we are 
to keep our rivers within their banks. The floods of each year take their toll in 
property and lives. Our streams are filling with silt and their channels becoming leas 
certain and reliable as nature's primal highways. Vast bodies of lands of the richest 
alluvial character are submerged so large a portion of the time as to be of no value 
to the Nation and of no service to the world. Therefore, to make more navigable our 
streams, to protect the cities and farms already established, and to make a place for 
others, to save life and in (Tease our crops, to conserve the waters on the higher reaches 
of the streams where they may be used for needed irrigation, and to convert their fall 
into electric power — these are the chief ends to be reached by river improvement. 

It is now time, we believe, to urge a comprehensive and constructive plan of river 
development upon Congress, a plan which recognizes the magnitude of the problem, 
the impossibility of dealing with it by temporary expedients and that looks definitely 
to the time when the flood evils of toniay ^ill be remedied and the waters put to their 
highest use. This means nothing less than a studv under one responsible authority 
of the problems and posMbilities of each river, and after such study a determination 
upon a definite policy a\ ith regard to it and the commitment of the Government to the 
pursuit of such policy. It has been suggested that an adequate lumn sum and con- 
tinuing fund for carrying on such national work shall be placed in the nands of a com- 
mission composed of the Prepident and four of his cabinet, which fund shall be ex- 
pended upon such projects as it sees fit. We do not think this plan in its logical 
entirety nece8sar>' to the end in view. 

We do believe, however, that the Confess should conimit itself to a comprehen- 
sive policy of river development, involving the expenditure over a long penod of a 
large sum of money, with sufficient appropriations immediately available for con- 
tinuing the work on the lower Mississippi, substantially in accordance with the plans 
of the Mississippi River Commission, and for taking the necessary preliminar^r steps 
for the study of problems and the projection of work on other parts of the Mississippi 
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and of other rivers. It should study each river system and as projects are developed, 
reports with recommendations for expenditure should be made to Congress, with the 
inderstanding that Congress, on the oasis of the data furnished, woula provide suffi- 
cient sums for the continuous prosecution of the work. There are precedents for 
this course, such as the Panama Canal and the Alaskan railroad projects. In these 
cases Congress determined that such enterprise should be undertaken, the general 
tines of development, and in a sense pledged itself to award the money necessary 
for the completion of the enterprise within a limited time, leaving the details of the 
plans and their execution to executive bodies. 

We believe that for the execution of such a policy the Congress should authorize 
a national waterways council, composed of the President and the four heads of depart- 
ments most concerned, War, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce, and a subordi- 
nate water-control board, composed of a highly qualified representative from each 
of the four departments and of such engineers or other officials as the Coxigress mav 
authorize. Tne four department representatives of the latter board should have such 
standing in the departments and such functions as would enable them to secure such 
data and services in connection with the work from the various bureaus in the depart- 
ments as may be serviceable and necessary. The national waterways council should 
be authorized to direct and control the general policy and procedure of the water- 
control board and other agencies charged with the execution of the work, to establish 
the necessary rules and regulations, to consider and approve pland, the distribution 
of funds under authorization from the Congress, to decioe Questions of conflict, and to 
report to Congress. The latter board should be authorized to coordinate and invoke 
the services of the necessary bureaus and agencies of the Government, to make pre- 
liminary surveys and detailed jplans for work in various areas, to prepare estimates, 
to study the activities of the States, municipalities, organizations, and individuals 
in water regulation, to prepare a general program of water and waterways regulation 
and development involving the combinea resources and cooperation of all the agen- 
cies, to recommend to the council for approval the assignments for the different 
bureaus or services of the departments, to complete statements of the work already 
accomplished, and immediately to supervise the prosecution of the work under the 
plans approved. It would be imderstood that in the meantime there should be no 
interference with the execution of the existing plans of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission for the work on the lower Mississippi, and that these plans should proceed as 
outlined unless it should become clear that improvements could be made. 

The most pressing call for help has come and continues to come from the lower Mis- 
sissippi. As to this river what may be determined defensive plans have been elaborated 
by tne eminent body of national officials who are now prepared to proceed with their 
work to its completion. Their embarrassment arose out of the fact that they can not 
plan for the execution of their work continuously and for a sufficiently long period, 
owing to the fact that each year the work must wait on the appropriations for that year. 
There would seem to be every reason for prosecuting these plans vigorously, and later 
as investigations proceed for supplementing these works with others of a constructive 
natiu^ higher up the river, ana for undertaking as soon as possible projects on other 
rivers. 

To sunmiarize, we recommend: 

1. That Congress declare its purpose to deal with our river problems in a compre- 
hensive way, involving a large ultimate expenditure of funds and the immediate 
expenditure of considerable amounts, and the creation of machinery intimately 
related to the executive branch of the Government. 

2. That the boards and the other parts of the machinery provided for shall be di- 
rected to continue the work on the lower Mississippi substantially under existing 
plans, and to proceed with the investigations and the elaboration of plans on other 
parts of the Mississippi River and other rivers of the Nation. 

3. That all the available agencies of the Government shall be coordinated in this 
endeavor to improve and protect our rivers, to control floods, to utilize waters, and 
to reclaim valuable lands and make the necessary reports to Congress as bases for addi- 
tional appropriations. 

4. That the expenditures for this work, should, in the main, be met by the sale of 
national bonds, and that the lands benefited should be made to bear a proportion of 
such expenses, agreements in this regard to be submitted to the Congress as part of 
the plan for development. 

Cordially, youra, 

Frankun K. Lane, 
D. F. Houston, 
William C. Hedfield. 
The President, 

The White House. 
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June 23, 1916. 
Hon. F. G. Nbwlands, 

United States Senate. 

Mt Dear Senator: Over two weeks a^o, in conversation with vou at the Willard 
Hotel, I stated my intention to start west in a day or two to look after certain impor- 
tant reclamation duties. At that time you requested^ that I make a statement before 
the Committee on Commerce concerning pending legislation, which was to be imme- 
diately after the Democratic convention. 

For this reason I postponed my trip, and on June 12 1 received a telegram from you, 
as follows: 

*' After conventions are over Senate committee will have hearing on Humphreys 
and Newlands bills. Kindly get from mv office my recent speeches on water control, 
and also Cooley's, Maxwell's, Brouasard's, and my statements before House Com* 
mittee on Flood Control and arrange for statements by yourself and chiefe of forest 
and other scientific services before Senate committee. 

I immediately called up your office and requested the documents mentioned, 
which have just arrived to-day. 

I am very anxious, indeed, to start west on account of certain urgent matters which 
have been postponed from time to time because of my delay, and hope that some 
arrangement can be made to have this appearance very soon, or preferably to be 
excused therefrom. 

I am inclosing a manuscript of some arguments I have been thinking of. with the 
idea of presenting them to tne committee at this hearing, and wonder if the presen- 
tation of this manuscript to the committee would not answer every purpose and 
permit me to leave witmn a few days. 

1 am anxious to do whatever is best for the public interests, but to me the immediate 
needs of the Reclamation Service loom large. 
Cordially, yours, 

A. P. DaviSj 
Director and Chief Engineer. 



MINUTES OP MBBTINO OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM SCIENTIFIC BUREAUS IN CONSmER- 
ATION OF SENATE BILL 6736, INTRODUCED BY SENATOR NEWLANDS. 

The meeting was held in the office of the Reclamation Service, at 10 a. m., June 23, 
1916. 

Present: A. P. Davis, Director and Chief Engineer Reclamation Service; Charles 
F. Marvin, Chief of Weather Bureau; William L. Marshall, consulting engineer to 
the Secretary of the Interior; George R. Putnam, Commissioner of Lighthouses; 
W. A. Taylor, Chief Bureau of Plant Industry; H. S. Graves, Chief Forest Service; 
William S. Hall, Forest Service; George Otis Smith, Director Geological Survey; 
William Bowie, Coast and Geodetic Survey; Milton Whitney, Chief of Bureau of Soils. 

Memorandum drawn up by Mr. Davis was read to the conference, for discussion 
and consideration. 

Bill S. 5736, introduced April 24, 1916, was read by Mr. Bowie. 

The conference discussed the various provisions of the bill, and unanimously 
approved the plan of coordinating the efforts of the bureaus interested in water supply 
and river control, and believes that the provisions of the bill as drawn would secure 
such coordination. 

It was the general opinion that at the present time it would be unwise to favor large 
appropriation for construction work, but would leave that until the board to be con- 
stituted by the bill shall have investigated the field and made recommendations on 
this subject. 

The conference recommended an appropriation of $1,000,000 for expenses of organi- 
zation, and the investigation and consideration of existing data re^iutling river con- 
trol in order that the board could make intelligent recommendation to Congress at 
the end of the year. 

The Chairman. The latter paper shows who participated, does it 
not? 

Senator Newlands. Yes; Mr. Davis, Mr. Marvin, Mr. Marshall, 
Mr. Putnam, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Graves, Mr. Hall, Mr. George Otis Smith, 
Mr. Bowie and Mr. Whitney. 
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Mr. Chairman. Mr. Davis, Chief of the Reclamation Service, is 
about to leave tne city and I asked that this meeting should be held 
with a view to taking his statement, and thinking it might meet the 
convenience of the committee I also requested the chiefs of the bureau 
services which relate to water and who participated in this conference 
to appear, and I suggest that perhaps it might be convenient to the 
committee to dispose of the entire matter tc^ay. 

STATEXEITT OF M£. ASTHUB P. DAVIS, DI£EOTO£ AITD 
CHIEF EBTGIirEEB OF THE BEOLAKATIOir SEBVICE. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, the United States Reclamation Service 
is engaged in the construction of works primarily for irrigation in 16 
Western States of the United States. 

The reclamation law is intended primarily for the reclamation of 
land by means of irrigation and incidental drainage. In the majority 
of cases a proper water supply requires the construction of storage 
reservoirs by whicb the flow oi the streams in winter and the freshet 
flow from the melting snows in the spring and early summer are im- 

f^oimded for use durmg the latter nart (h the summer when needed 
or maturing crops. 

In some cases, these storage reservoirs are incidentally valuable for 
r^iilating the flow and preventing damages from overflow in the 
VSleys below, but being used primarilv for irrigation thev are not 
kept empty and are hence not as useful in regulating flooas as they 
would be if used for that purpose only. The primary function of an 
irrigation reservoir requires tnat it be kept as nearly full as may be 
possible while the requirement for flood control only indicates the 
advisability of keeping the reservoir empty as much as practicable 
so as to have the maximum amotmt of^ r^ulative effect upon the 
floods. 

To a certain extent, however, these functions can be joined, and 
even when a lai^e reservoir is full, it usuafly has a large surface area 
and spillways which can not discharge their full capacity tmtil a con- 
siderable rise has taken place in the surface of the reservoir, and thus 
a considerable regulative effect is secured, even though the great 
flood may find the reservoir full. The diversion capacity of canals 
also has a direct, but usually small influence m reducing such floods 
as occur in the growing season, as many of them do. 

The habits oi the rivers and the effect of existing or contemplated 
works on flood regulation forms an interesting proolem in each case 
and in some instances is an essential element of a reclamation project. 

The Pathfinder Dam on the North Platte River in Wyoming forms 
a reservoir of 1,100,000 acre-feet capacity which, while less than the 
mean annual aischarge at this pomt, is greater than the flow in 
minimum years. Shortly after this reservoir was constructed, the 
North Platte Basin was visited by a flood nearly twice as great in 
maximum discharge as any previously recorded. The portion 
occurring above the reservoir was accumulated therein with only a 
moderate discharge flowing through the gates yet the discharge 
below this reservoir was about as great as any previous flood and did 
considerable damage by overflowmg the valley below. Hfl.d it not 
been for the reservoir, the flood wave would have been nearly twice 
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as large and greatly prolonged, and it is believed would have swept 
away nearly all the bridges over the North Platte River, besides 
inundating many towns and large areas of agricultural land. It is 
believed that the damage from this flood imcontroUed would have 
been greater than the entire cost of the reservoir. Without any 
special attention to the flood control element, the Pathfinder Reservoir 
is bound at all times to exert a powerful regulative effect upon flood 
discharges in the North Platte River. 

The Elephant Butte Reservoir on the Rio Grande has been con- 
structed with a capacity of about 2,700,000 acre-feet, and is designed 
primarily for irrigation. It will, however, necessarily have a great 
mfluence upon flood control in the valley below, where the river has 
in past inimdations caused great damage to railroads and riparian 
property. In this case the interests of the project demand that the 
flood discharge be limited to the capacitv of the river channel, which 
is about 8,000 cubic feet per second, and there is a possibility at rare 
intervals, that a flood of nearly this magnitude may be brought into 
the stream below the reservoir. Plans have, therefore, been made to 
provide for the discharge of flood flow from the full reservoir in such 
a manner as to prevent the discharge of more than 8,000 cubic feet per 
second, and a controDable spillway is provided by which this discharge 
can be temporarily shut off m case of a phenomenal flood in the valley 
below. By these provisions, it is expected at all times to control the 
flood dischaige to within about one-quarter of the natural volume and 
thus eliminate all flood damages. 

The Salt River Reservoir will also have an important effect upon 
the height of flood waves in the river below and will obviate consider- 
able damage wliich would otherwise be caused. 

The following table gives a list of the projects with the amount of 
diversion and storage required upon each. These are separated in 
such a way as to show what reservoir system would be affected by this 
use of the water. 

Location of reclamation projects by States and drainage basins^ the areas to be vrrigat^dj 

the capacities of diversion canals and of reservoirs. 



Project. 



MISSOURI RIVER BASIN. 



Huntley, Mantana 

Sun River. Montana 

North Platte, Nebraska-Wyoming 

Lower Yellowstone, Montana-North Dakota. 

Milk River, Montana 

North Dakota Pumping, North Dakota 

Belle Fourche, Soutn Dakota 

Shoshone, Wyoming 



COLORADO RIVER BASIN. 



Salt River, Arizona 

Yuma, Arizona-CalUomia 

Grand Valley, Colorado 

Unoompahgre Valley, Colorado. 
Strawberry Valley, Utah » 



Acreage. 



33,000 
120,000 
230,000 

60,000 
120,000 

12,000 
100,000 
150,000 



825,000 



190,000 

130,000 

53,000 

140,000 



513,000 



Diversion, 
second- 
feet. 



500 

2,680 

2,830 

800 

1,400 

90 

1,600 

31,000 



40,900 



3,200 
1,900 
1,425 
3,025 



9,550 



Storage, 
acre-Ieet. 



None. 

200,000 

1,150,000 

None. 
335,000 

None. 
205,000 
472,000 



2,362.000 



1,367.000 

None. 

None. 

100,00) 

37S.000 



1,745,000 



1 Storage in Colorado River Basin, diversion and irrigated lands in Great Interior Basin stared water 
carried through rim of Great Basin by tunnel. 
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UKcUion of recloTnation j^rojects by States and drainage basinSy the areas to be irrigated^ 
the capacities of diversion canals and of reservoirs — Coiitinued. 



Project. 



COLUMBU BIVEB BASIN 

Minidoka, Idaho 

Boise, Idaho 

Cmatilla, Ore|:on 

OkanofnaiiiW^binKton 

Yakima, Washington 

BIO OBANDE BASIN. 

Otf Isbad, New Mexico 

Rio Grande, New Mexico 

SACRAMENTO BASIN. 

OBland, California 

OBEAT INTEBIOB BASIN. 

TmckeMi^rson, Nevada .• 

Strawberry Valley , U tah i 

KLAMATH BASIN. 

Klamath, Oregon-California 

Total 



Acreage. 



120,000 

255,000 

36,000 

10,000 

145,000 



2,389,000 



Diversion, 

second- 

leet. 



2,400 

2,500 

815 

no 

1,500 



566,000 


7,325 


2.411,000 


25,000 
155,000 


450 
1,950 


77,000 
2,640,000 


inO,000 


2,400 


2,717,000 


20,000 


555 


51,000 


165,000 
60,000 


3,400 
600 


926,000 






215,000 


4,000 


926,000 


70,000 


1,505 


575,000 



66,325 



Storage, 
acre-feet. 



840,000 

422.000 

50,000 

15,000 

l.OM.OOO 



10,787,000 



1 Sioraee in Cibrido River Basin, diversion and irrigated lands in Great Interior Basin stored water 
canted through rim of Great Basin by tunnel. 

An illustration of the necessity of carrying out the various activities 
relative to river regulation under one management is in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, Cal., where flood control is being considered by one 
organization and the utilization of the water for irrigation and power 
by another. Considered as a matter of flood control, the construc- 
tion of large reservoirs in the Sacramento drainage basin isj in the 
opinion of those considering the subject, unwarranted and miprac- 
ticable, although it would be of consiaerable assistance. The benefit 
to flood control is not sufficient to justify the expense of the reser- 
voirs. Considered purely as an irrigation and power proposition the 
construction of these reservoirs is likewise of doubtful feasibility on 
account of their expense, but considered in connection with all its 
benefits the problem takes on an entirely different aspect and dic- 
tates a radically different solution of the problems involved from that 
which would be reached by considering tnem separately. 

In many States the problems of navigation, flood control, and 
power development require the regulation of the rivers, so that the 

f;reat floods can be held for utilization during low-water periods. The 
easibility of such control depends in turn upon the existence, preser- 
vation, and utiUzation of natural reservoir sites, consisting oiten of 
broad valleys or marshes which can feasibly be converted mto lakes 
to store the surplus water. Interests concerned only with drainage 
problems may drain, cultivate, and populate the marshes, whicn 
Tinder a broad consideration of the question should be used as reser- 
voirs and which may be the only feasible reservoir sites available, and 
their drainage and settlement may operate to defeat the most feasible 
solution of the problems considered oroadly. 
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Where storage reservoirs are designed for the double function of 
storing water for industrial uses and alleviating flood damages, they 
require radically different treatment from that required if only one 
fimction is to be subserved. These two functions are to a large 
extent antagonistic. The storage of water requires the holding of 
water in the reservoir, and in general this should be done to the 
maximum feasible extent. On the contrary, the control of floods 
requires that the storage available for this service be maintained 
empty so far as possible so as to be available for the maximum service 
of this character. In some regions, especially upon streams which 
are fed mainly from melting snows, the flow can be predicted with 
sufficient approximation to allow the manipulation oi the reservoir 
in accordance therewith to a certain extent, so that the reservoir may 
be held empty or partly so until the peak of the flood season has 
passed and its maximum function thus made available for flood 
regulation. After the danger has passed, the reservoir can be dos^ 
and the receding wave of the flood season stored for industrial uses, 
but there is always considerable uncertainty .about any season in any 
country, and in many regions it is unsafe to trust any possible predic- 
tions as a flood may occur without warning almost any time of the 
year, and any reservoir capacity designed chiefly for flood regulation 
must be kept available for this purpose at all tunes. 

It is feasible, however, in many cases to construct a reservoir with 
a portion of its capacity devoted entirely to industrial storage and 
another portion of the reservoir devoted to flood regulation. Such a 
plan requires that storage be ceased at a certain point on the reservoir 
outUnea so that the remaining capacity may be available for regulating 
floods, and as the extraordinary floods come only at long intervals the 
great area which would submerge in such a reservoir may remain avail- 
able for agricultural purposes, and so long as they are not filled vnth 
costly improvements, the great floods occurring at long intervals may 
do Uttle or no damage. Unless they come in tne growmg season they 
do no damage, and would at worst, merely injure or destroy one crop 
in, say, 10 or 20 years. 

All these considerations show conclusively that to perform all of 
the functions that a storage reservoir might perform and to take into 
consideration all of the interests and the benefits that ought to be 
considered, these problems ought all to be handled by one authority 
so that the works may be planned and carried out to the best advan- 
tage and with the greatest expedition and economy. 

In some cases, as I stated, there are incidental benefits in flood pro- 
tection that go with, or accompany without extra expense, construc- 
tion for irrigation, but there is an antagonistic principle in a reservoir 
used primarily for water storage and one used for relating floods. 
The principle of a storage reservior is, so far as possib^, to keep that 
reservoir full except when water is needed for use. The principle of 
a flood regulation reservoir is to keep it empty, as far as possible, so 
that it will be available to regulate the flood when it comes imexpect- 
pectedly. 

Senator Newlands. Before you begin your statement I would like 
you to preface it by stating your occupation and experience with 
reference to hydrauhc engineering, outsiae of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, as well as in it — ^what positions you have held. 
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Mr. Davis. 1 have been in the Government service about 34 years. 
The first 20 years of that period, about, was in the Geological Survey, 
first as topographer and afterwards as hvdrographer in measuring 
streams, selecting and surveying reservoir sites and other hydro- 
grapliic work preparatory to the irrigation work. On the passage 
of the reclamation act I was transferred to the irrigation worK under 
the provisions of the reclamation act of 1902, and for about 14 years 
have been in that work. 

Senator Newlands. You were chief engineer for many years, were 
you not ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; since 1907 — ^for the last nine years. 

Senator Newlands. And are you chief engineer now I 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newijinds. And director ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. In connection with that work I was detailed 
at various times to other works in the investigation of the Panama 
and Nicaragua Canals; I was in chaise of the nydrographic work on 
both of those investigations for the major part of about four years. 
I made examination of the irrigation water supply in Turkestan, the 
Russian Empire, and for flood control in China, being a member of 
the board ot conservancy in 1914 that spent about four months in 
China solving the flood problo ns in the Huai River and the Yellow 
River Basin. 

Senator Newlands. By whom were you employed for that service I 

Mr. Davis. By the American Red Cross, at the instance, however, 
of the Chinese Grovemment. 

Senator Newlands. And upon what commissions have you served 
with reference to Panama, etc. ? 

Mr. Davis. I have never been a member of the Panama Canal 
Commission. I was chief hvdrographer of the two Walker commis- 
sions and later served on a board oi consulting engineers with refer- 
ence to the Gatun Dam in 1909 and more recently on a committee 
appointed by the National Academy of Science, at the request of the 
President, to consider the problem of slides. 

Senator Newlands. Are there any other matters of importance 
in which you have acted as consulting engineer for Governments ? 

Mr. Davis. I believe I have mentioned them all for Governments. 
I have had some brief private connections. I was consulting engi- 
neer for a high dam in Alaska for a private enterprise, and I have 
been on numerous high dams in this country for private enterprises — 
in California, Washington, and North Carolina, and in various other 
parts of the country. 

Senator Newlands. At whose instance was this work in Turkestan 
done) 

Mr. Davis. That was done at the instance of the Russian Govern- 
ment, but the expedition was financed by New York capitalists. 

Senator Newlands. And your work m China was m what con- 
nection f 

Mr. DaVis. The amelioration of flood conditions. The periodic 
floods, at irregular intervals, have been the curse of that country for 
a very long time, killing himdreds and thousands, and even millions 
of people some years. Of late they have been more directly brought 
to the attention of the western people, because we have been more 
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closely in touch with the Orient. The Red Cross was called upon 
in recent years to contribute to the alleviation of the misery of the 
people who were starved by the ruination of their crops, and finally 
conceived the idea that engineering work mi^ht assist in ameliorating 
those conditions, and investigatea the subject for that reason. 

Senator Newlands. Who were your associates in that work? 

Mr. Davis. The chairman of the comniittee was Col. (now Gen.) 
Sibert, formerly in- charge of the Atlantic division of the Panama 
Canal; the other was Prof . Meade, of the University of Wisconsin. 
The report on the Chinese situation is available. 

Senator Newlands. Will you give a general idea, as briefly as 
possible, regarding the general work of the Eeclamation Service as 
demonstratmg the range of your experience in hydraulic problems ? 

Mr. Davis. The Reclamation Service has been from the first 
engaged upon the survev, construction, and operation of irrigation 
work in the West, with tne incidental problems of drainage and other 
hydraulic problems that go with that primary purpose. The net 
expenditure to date^ on construction are approxunatehr $100,000,000, 
and perhaps two-thirds of that has been expended in tne construction 
of diversion dams and canals and distribution systems and drainage 
works and other things, and probably one-third, at a rou^h estimate, 
in large storage reservoirs. In that connection we built about a 
dozen very large reservoirs and numerous small ones. The two 
highest dams in the world are among the constructions under this 
law — one in Idaho and the other in Wyoming. 

Senator Newlands. How many acre-feet have you been able to 
store in all those reservoirs ? 

Mr. Davis. The capacity of the reservoirs now constructed — the 
combined capacity — is over 10,000,000 acre-feet. 

Senator Newlands. That would mean that the water would cover 
10,000^00 acres 1 foot deep? 

Mr. JDavis. Yes, sir; water that they would hold. 

The QoAiBMAN. How much land would that irrigate for agri- 
cultural purposes ? 

Mr. Davis. You mean the stored water? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

"Mr. Davis. The stored water, should it be full, would irrigate 
between two and three million acres of land, but some of those 
reservoirs — for example, the largest one on tne Rio Grande, is a 
reservoir that will not fill every year. That is a stream of very erratic 
regimen and some years has very little surplus water in it; in other 
years it has a very large amount, so that the reservoir is obliged to 
nold an immense aischarge of the exceptional years for the low years 
when it can be used. It also has a surplus capacity on accomit of the 
storage of the mud which it will be necessair to sluice out. 

The Chairman. Taking the normal years, now many acres of land 
would you say could be irrigated with the works that you now have 
practically completed ? 

Mr. Davis. We are able to-day to deUver water for irrigation to 
about one million and a half acres. The completion of the projects in 
construction, and those that have been completed| all together will 
irrigate nearly three million acres. 

The CHAiRBiAN. How much did you say had been expended up 
to date? 
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Mr, Davis, In the neighborhood of $100,000,000. 

Senator Newlands. lour work has covered about 23 projects, 
I believe, in some 15 or 16 States ? 

Mr. Davis. Fifteen States; yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. What large watersheds has your work cov- 
ered? 

Mr. Davis. We have very few navigable streams in the West, in 
the true sense of the word, at least that we have operated on. The 
largest and most important navigable stream 

Senator Newlands. I refer to the headwaters of course. 

Mr. Davis. We have done work on the headwaters in the Missouri 
River Basin, the Colorado River Basin, the Columbia River Basin, 
the Rio Grande, and the Sacramento. That is aU the navigable 
streams. Then we have also worked in the great interior basin where 
there are no navigable streams, and in the Klamath. 

Senator Ejinton. Was that work on the navigable streams done 
to control floods I 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; it was done to develop irrigation. 

Senator Ken yon. This project that is before us is an irrigation 
project, is it not ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir, only in part. 

Senator Kenyon. It is to control the waterways and floods that 
come into the rivers ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. It includes irrigation, however, as one of the 
forms of flood control. 

Mr. Davis. For example, in the Missouri River Basin we have 
constructed reservoirs with an aggregate capacity of 2,362,000 acre- 
foet, of which about one-half is on the Nortn Platte, and that prac- 
tically controls the ordinary flow of that river. It has some effect 
on the maximum flood flow of the Belle Fourche River in South 
Dakota, the Shoshone in Wyoming, and the Milk River in Montana 
and the Sun River in Montana. 

Senator Newlands. Are they tributaries of the Missouri f 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. I would like to get clear in my mind the propo- 
sition that we are interested in of combined irrigation and flood con- 
trol. Flood control by means of reservoirs — that is the water that 
will be held to be used for irrigation purposes also, is it not ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. We have, however, one reservoir that is 
built for the double function of storage and flood control. I have a 

Picture of that dam here [indicating]. It is on the Rio Grande in 
few Mexico. At the left of the picture is the spillwav where the 
excess waters spill over after the reservoir fills,/ and under each bay 
you will find a oischarge pipe that is controlled by valves. 

Senator EIenton. Now, as to the Missouri and Mississippi — the 
upper Missouri — ^what has been the plan as to that ? Can tnis same 
plan be put into operation with respect to the Missouri ? 

Mr. Davis. There are streams tnbutary to the Missouri that can be 
controlled by storage reservoirs. As far as the Missouri itself is con* 
cemed, I am not sumciently informed. That is east of our operations. 
That is the main stream. 

The Chairman* Have you had any experience as to the Mississippi f 
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Mr. Davis. No, sir; 1 have never worked on that at all. 

Tlie CiiAiRMAX. Do you know where the flood comes from that 
civusas the disasters on the lower Missouri, aay, from Kansas City 
down, and on the Mississippi, say, from St. Ijouia down to the Gulf! 
TVHiorc do those waters come from that cause all that trouble? 

Mr. Davis. I have not given that the detailed study that some 
engineers have. I know, though, that some of the floods — whether 
the maior portion or not I do not know — ^but some of the floods are 
caused by rainfall in the humid region, and I think the greater portion 
of them are. 

The CfiAiRiviAN. Just what region is that 1 

Mr. Davis. It is east of the region where we are operating. We are 
operating in the arid region. 

The Chairman. It is east of the region where you have been 
workins^ 1 

Mr. Davis. Yes. sir. The one hundredth meridian is, roughly 
speaking, the dividing line between the humid and the arid regions. 
A large volume of water comes from the arid region from the melting 
snows in the mountains. It is not as large as the amount that comes 
in at exceptional times when these great floods occur, but being con- 
trolled, of course, would have its effect. 

Senator Kenyon. What plan of control could there be for that 
region that you call the humid region ? The flood control of the source 
wo\dd not affect that, would it ? 

Mr. Davis. It would affect it some. It would affect the smaller 
streams. The effect, of course, on any stream would depend on the 
extent to which the work was carried outj and it is conceivable that 
enough storage could be inaugurated to affect it some and noticeably. 
What percentage I am not able to say, and I do not think anyone is. 

Senator Kenyon. It would have to be carried out as a complete 
system. It would not be of much use if it was a halfway system ? 

Mr. Davis. There is no question as far as that is concerned. It is 
imnossible to solve the problem of flood control by storage alone; 
noDody can do that ; but whether as a contribution to the solution of 
the problem and to what extent storage is a contribution to the con- 
trol problem is a question that 1 do not think anybodv can answer 
exactly until investigations are more complete tHan they are now. 
There are some streams on which storage can contribute materially 
to the regulation. The one that I showed you, the Rio Grande, has 
had in the past very destructive floods in tlie lower part.. The reser- 
voir will absolutely control that — there is no question about that in 
m}' mind — down to the next big tributary, which would of course cut 
the influence of this reservoir down in proportion, but I think where 
damage has occurred in southern New Mexico this will prevent de- 
structive floods. 

Senator Kenyo.v. What does the reservoir cost? 

Mr. Davis. About $5,000,000 which is expected to be paid back 
by the irrigated land. 

The Chairman. You have been doing some work on the head- 
waters of the Sacramento. I suppose storage would have the effect 
of controlling floods there, would it not ? 

Mr. Davis. It is possible to contribute materially to the control of 
the Sacramento by storage. Considered alone for the purpose of 
flood control, that is not tne cheapest way, but when comoined widi 
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other possibilities for the use of the water bj power and irrigation, 
mv humble judgment is that storage is an important factor in the 
solution of the problem, though not the most important factor. 
Other measures, enlargement of the chamiel, levee protection, and 
by-passcs are also necessary. That will cost more but the total 
boi^ofit win be larger. It has been estimated, I think with a fair 
degree of approximation, that for the control of the Sacramento 
River, between Red Bluff, which is the point where the river leaves 
the mountainous region, to the mouth ol the Feather River, the first 
largo tributary below, making it about 50 per cent of the problem — 
the flood control can be solved by storage. Below that point, of 
course, that percentage drops oflf rapidly. An engineer who reported 
to me on the subject gave it as his opinion that even at the mouth, 
10 per cent of the cost of other works might be saved by the proper 
utilization of the storage possibilities on that River. That is, of 
course, largely guesswork. There has been no very complete investi- 
gation of tnat part of the river. 

The Chairman. Are there any serious flood problems on the Snake 
River, a tributary of the Columoia, which may be aided by storage? 

Mr. Davis. Not serious in the sense of destruction of property. 
The CJolumbia is a very lai^e river, and there is no storage possible 
on that river that I know of which would materially affect the flood 
heights. 

^nator Newlands. How about Snake River, the tributary ? 

Mr. Davis. The Snake is an important tributary to the Columbia, 
but tJie Columbia is so much larger and discharges so much water 
that, as far as I am aware, the flood heights of the Columbia could 
not very materially be cut down by storage. 

The Chairman. How about controlling those awful disastrous 
floods on the Colorado by storage? 

Mr. Davis. I think the solution of the Colorado problem can be 
contributed to by storage to a lai^e extent. It can not be entirely 
solved by that. It will always be necessary to build protective worls 
and channel control. 

Senator Newlands. You estimate the irrigated area just as a stor- 
age reservoir, do you not ? 

Mr. Davis. The irrigated area serves as a storage reservoir and is 
improved up to the point where it goes. The percentage of water 
actually applied to land, when compared to the volume of the great 
floods, is naturally small. In some exceptional cases it is consider- 
able, out usually it is small. It is, of course, a very effective means 
of storage, because even the water that is appUed in excess returns 
slowly to the streams in subterranean passages and surface drainage, 
and when it is applied at a time of ^eat flood, of course it reduces 
the flood to the extent that it is apphed. 

Senator Newlands. Have you any Question but that irrigation 
itself will be more extensively used in tne humid region than it has 
been in the past ? 

Mr. Davis. I believe eventually it will, but experience in the past 
history of this country has not been very encouraging in that line. 
That IS illustrated by the irrigation enterprises that have been car- 
ried out in the semiarid region — Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, the 
Dakotas, where it is a demonstrable, actual fact that irrigation is a 
financially good investment. The fact that they usually get a con- 
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sidrrable rainfall, and frequently get enough rainfall, leads to the 
neglect of irrigation works after tney have been built, and experience 
actually shows they have been abandoned. But I believe the time 
will come when they will be restored and irrigation carried out in the 
semiarid re^on as it is in such re^ons in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Senator Newlands. It is carried on there, even in the humid 
region, is it — intensive cultivation ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir ; in regions that we would call humid here. The 
Po Valley has a gj-eater rainfall than any part of Kansas or Nebraska, 
and yet thev irrigate extensively, at high cost. 

Senator Newlands. Have you any doubt that under a perfected 
system of agriculture which would involve the use of waste waters 
for intensive cultivation in the humid region, as waU as in the arid 
region, that works could be constructed and used beneficially in such 
w^ as to materially mitigate the destructive effect of fioocis ? 

Mr. Davis. That depends very largely on the definition of the 
word " materially." 

Senator Newlands. Well, as to the effect? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it would effect some mitigation, but not a very 
lar^e percentage. One trouble is, that at the time of great floods, 
which means times of heavy rainfall, the application of water artifi- 
cially is not required, and would not be made under a number of 
condfitions. There, of course, might be floods caused by rainfall in 
one part of the basin when water would be applied in another part 
of the basin, but the water would not be apphed in the same region 
where the flood originated, because of the excessive rainfall causing 
flood obviating the necessity of irrigation. 

The Chairman. You stated that vou had about a million and a half 
acres of land that are now susceptiole of being irrigated by the works 
that have already been completed? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that when you had the work which is now 
under way completed, you could imgate about 3,000,000 acres? 

Mr. Davis, i es, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the estimate to complete these works 
that you now have under way ? 

Mr. Davis. About $70,000,000. 

The Chairman. Have you made ELuy careful estimate of the 
amount of land which you think must be irrigated in the arid region! 

Mr. Davis. I have made a number of attempts, but the informa- 
tion is not sufficiently complete to make any close estimate; and it 
is also full of doubts about the feasibility as to cost. Of course, if 
we take off the lid and make no limit, of cost, the acreage is very 
lar^e, but when we try to hold it within the limits of possible cost 
and what would be the value of the land to farmers when they move 
on it, it cuts it down very greatly, and it is the lack of information 
on that subject which is one of the most serious obstacles to making 
a valuable estimate of the f)ossible area of irrigable lands. I believe 
that somewhere between thirty and fifty million acres, total irrigated 
land in the arid region, would be as close an approximation as we 
could make. 

The Chairman. You mean that many acres can be irrigated! 

Mr. Davib. Including what is already irrigated; yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. Including what is irrigated by private persons as 
well as by the Government f 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. About how much have private persons irrigated 
there? 

Mr. Davis. They are irrigating now, as I remember it, between 
eleven and twelve miUion acres. 

The Chairman. And the Government will have three? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that would be something Uke fourteen or 
fifteen miUion 1 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the average cost of this land that has 
aheady been irrigated by the Government? 

Mr. Davis. You mean the charge the Grovemment is making? 

The Chairman. No; not the chaise, but what has it actually cost 
the Government to irrigate this million and a half acres, per acre? 

Mr. Davis. We have expended approximatelv $100,000,000, but 
that includes some incomplete works that will be utilized in the 
completion of the projects. If I remember aright, our average cost 
is about $55 per acre. 

The Chairman. And to complete the works you say would cost 
about $70,000,000 more ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So we would have, in round numbers, 3,000,000 
acres costing $170,000,000 when you get these works completed that 
are now under way ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. Take the Sacramento River — ^vou are familiar 
with the work that is going on there now with reference to river 
rrgulation, are you not? 

Mr. Davis. I know something of it; I am not familiar with it. 

Senator Newlands. What, in your judgment, would be the best 
method of taking hold of that river comprehensively so as to put the 
flood waters to beneficial use, promote navigation, and mitigate the 
floods and the destructive effect of the floods ? 

Mr. Davis. Tliat is too comprehensive a question for me to answer. 
I can not criticize the plan; I am not sufficiently informed on the 
project to criticize the plan. I could say in a general way that I am 
satisfied from what I do know that a wiser plan than that now being 
followed to handle that river would be to nave all the construction 
affecting wat^r supply under one control, so that the question of 
power, of irrigation and of flood control and drainage, and everything 
that aflFects the water supply or control would be considered alto- 
gether. So that the proper prog[ram when all these things are con- 
sidered would be followed. My information is that the question of 
storage being a regulation of the flow of the river is being ignored 
by the present management there because they have no authority to 
use the stored water, I mean it is ignored in a sense that it is neglected 
as not being necessary or advisable to undertake for flood control — 
because it costs too much for that purpose. But if they had authority 
to est'unate and undertake the irrigation of the land and estimate its 
value for that purpose, probably it would change their attitude toward 
this storage question. 
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There are many uses for stored water of a commercial character 
that would contribute to the solution of the problem. I think it is 
undoubtedly correct that as a feature or flood control alone it is not 

frofitable to store water in that basin and that is the conclusion that 
think is being followed. But I could not offer any specific criticism 
of the plans that are now being followed in connection with that 
because I am not sufficiently informed. ' 

Senator Newlands. But you do feel that the storage, water- 
power development, and irrigation should be regarded as factors in 
the regulation of that river? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; and I have no doubt they would be if the 
present authorities had their authority extended to take in those 
subjects. The same is true with respect to some of the other rivere. 

Senator Newlands. Is that true of the Columbia and the Snake? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I do not think there is any serious flood problem 
on the Columbia and Snake. I do not know of any very serious 
problem. There may be small ones. 

Senator Newlands. Taking up the question of navigation and 
the general utilization of those two rivers, do you think that all 
those subjects should be considered and coordinated ? 

Mr. Davis. They certainly should be; there is no question that 
they should be coordinated there as well as everywhere else. I do 
not think, however, that the question of storage enters into the prob- 
lem of the proper use of the Columbia to any such extent that it does 
with the Sacramento, for example, or of the Colorado. There is an 
immense supply of water in the Columbia abeadv as there is in the 
navigable portion of the Snake, and any regulation that can be 
accomplished on those rivers by storage has very httle effect— I 
presume no perceptible effect — on the navigation feature or upon 
any flood control that may be necessary or desirable there. 

The Chairman. What would jou say about the effect of storage 
or flood control on the Mississippi River ? 

Mr. Davis. My information is not sufficient to enable me to give 
a conclusive answer to that question, but my impression from what I 
know of it is that it would be a small element. 

The Chairman. Very small, would it not I 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. You mean storage? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; storage. . 

Senator Kenyon. It would be so small that it would not be worth 
whUe? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I do not think that is true. I think the ques- 
tion should be considered and all of the uses of the water and siII of 
the reasons for its control should be considered when a plan for it8 
control is made. 

Senator Newlands. Do you believe that the water should be 
studied not only with reference to preventing destructive effects 
but also with a view to promoting its beneficial uses and making it 
a creator of wealth ? 

Mr. Davis. By all means. 

Senator Newlands. With that view, what is your judgment 
regarding the coordination of these various water developments on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries t 
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Mr. Davis. I think that is very important. I think all the water 
interests, drainage, flood prevention, power, irrigation, navigation, 
and every other use to which water can be put and every piurpose 
for which the river is regulated ought to be considered at once by an 
authority centralized under one head. 

Senator Newlands. Do you think that the system that has been 
pursued in the past in detail work by various services, by various 
individual districts on the river as to water treatment, is not the 
wisest course ? 

Mr. Davis. Not in my opinion. One illustration of that is the fact 
that with private and district enterprise a great deal of work is being 
done in the drainage of swamps in the Mississippi Basin; nobody can 
deny that so far as they have anv influence tne drainage of those 
swamps is increasing the flood proolem of the lower river, because it 
is destroying the natural reservoirs. It is entirely possible, and I 
think almost indisputable, that some of those swamps ought never to 
be drained, but ought to be improved as reservoir sites because of their 
value in regulating the flow and for all those various purposes. 

The Chairman. Could you suggest where some of this could pos- 
sibly be done ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I am only speaking from general knowledge; 
but where it is wise to drain a swamp that should be done with tne 
full knowledge and realization of its effect upon the river and a full 
consideration and decision of the question wnether it is wise. That 
has not been done up to the present time. There is no authority ia 
anyone sufficient to do that, so far as I know. 

Senator Newlands. Take the drainage of the swamp land of the 
upper reaches of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, that tends to 
accentuate the flood question below, does it not ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; it has that tendency. 

Senator Newlands. Wherever those natural reservoirs, therefore,, 
are done away with bj artificial methods, is it not very wise to study 
the problem of substituting other artificial methods of holding back, 
from obstructing the waters so as to reduce the flood heights ? 

Mr. Davis. It is very proper to consider it. It may not be wise 
in many cases, but the question ought not to be dismissed with a prior 
assumption that it is not wise. 

I want to make an illustration of that. Prof. Mead, who was asso • 
ciated with me about six months on the Chinese problem, was a mem- 
ber of the board considering the flood problem in the vicinity of 
Dayton, Ohio, and he is a very able engineer. He said that his 
board started in with the consideration of the various methods of 
ameliorating the floods by straightening the channel, widening it, and 
building levees and otherwise providing for the quick discharge of the 
great floods as they came, and that the suggestion was made of stora^e,^ 
and the board was imanimous in the opinion that storage was a negli- 

fible factor. They had no difference of opinion on that subject, but, 
eing men of candor and thoroughness, they concluded they ou^ht not 
to dismiss the question without mvestigation. Thejr made an investi- 
gation which promised sufficiently to justify their ordering more 
serveys, and nuallv when they made their report, it was almost 
entirely in favor oi storage. Theyr find that they can confine those 
floods with a few minor rectifications of the channel below. They 
can control the maximum flood by storage for perhaps one-third of 
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the money that would be required by other means that they investi- 
gated, and they came to that conclusion in absolute contradiction of 
their prior deep-seated conviction. 

The Chairman. Are those to be permanent reservoirs or for the 
temporary holding of water ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Permanent high dams; reservoirs of large capa- 
city. The control of floods by such means is a different problem from 
what it is when you propose to hold water for use. Those reservoirs 
are built with permanent outlets so that the water begins to flow out 
as soon as it begins to flow in. But those outlets are made of such 
size that only a given quantity of water can flow out, and when the 
reservoir fills the outlet is discharging the maximum amoimt that 
can be discharged without injury to the lower stream. Then, with 
those outlets discharging the reservoir is emptied, and it is valuable 
for cultivation or any other purpose, and as those great floods occur 
at intervals, the large part of the land in this reservoir, which is 
valuable and fertile, can be used, and wiQ be used, for agriculture. 
The only material modification required in its handling is to prevent 
the construction of costly improvemeuts that would be rmned by 
floods. The floods frequentlv come before the agricultural season 
berins, and even where they ao not their only damage is, perhaps, to 
kiflvoung crops. 

The Chairman. And they want absolutely permanent reservoirs 
that would hold water temporarily, so that in such years they could 
make a crop with that? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; perhaps 9 years out of 10. 

Senator Newlands. Have you any idea of what the total cost is 
of the development contemplated on that river ? What river is that, 
the Miami ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; there have been a number of plans and al- 
ternatives suggested. The one that I have in mind was $17,000,000. 

Senator Newlands. Is that being done by State or private enter- 
prise? 

Mr. Davis. It is district. They have secured State legislation 
and organized a district. 

Senator Newlands. In any general comprehensive scheme for 
river regulation with a view of not only preventing the destructive 
effect 01 the waters, but tiu'ning water into an asset, do you deem it 
wise to establish a system of cooperation between the Nation and 
the States and individuals that maj^ be engaged in work of this kind? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I do. I think that local interests should be 
employed so far as it is possible to do so, and to the extent that it 
is a local question. National activities are proper and necessary 
where the problem is interstate and where the benefits are interstate, 
but I believe that the authority which should handle all these hy- 
draulic questions should cooporate with the local interests and 
require cooperation in such case as justice demands. 

Senator Newlands. Have you in the Reclamation Service been 
able to establish in the various States any system of cooperation? 

Mr. Davis. Only in connection with surveys and investigations. 
There has been cooperation to the extent of legislation f avonng our 
work and in making investigation, but not in the construction work. 

Senator Newlands. But you find it is possible to inaugurate a 
system ol cooperation with States and communities t 
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Mr. Davis. I believe it would be. I have no doubt that it would 
be. 

The Chairman. Before you leave that, I would like to ask whether 
vou know anything about the plans at Columbus in connection with 
Sandusky. I was under the impression that there were joint schemes 
there by which they hoped to control the floods. 

Mr. IJavis. I am not informed on that point. There is a small 
project proposed at Erie, Pa., for controlling the floods of the small 
stream tnere by means of a storage reservoir. 

Senator Newlands. Now, if we can control in a measure the flow 
of water on the Miami, is it not also conceivable that it is practicable 
on the Wabash and other rivers ? 

Mr. Davis. It is conceivable, certainly, but not necessarily true. 

Senator Newlands. But the probability is that some method will 
be found, just as has been found on the Miami. Do you not think so ? 

Mr. Davis. It varies with streams. I think the probabilities are — 
it would only be a guess — that the majority could be so controlled, 
but the control of floods requires such a large storage capacity. The 
topQCTaphy has necessarily to do with that. The eastern portion of 
the United States, outside of the system of Great Lakes, is not as 
well provided with natural storage sites as the western part, and it 
has more water to control. We liave magnificent reservoir sites in 
some parts of the West, one of which controls over 2,000,000 feet of 
water. I do not know of any such reservoir site in the East at all. 

There is a stream that was investigated in the headland of the 
Little Tennessee, where they have spent nearly $300,000 on investi- 
gation, and they have a complete topographical map of the basin, as 
well as extensive stream measurements, and they have not anything 
in that basin that we in the west would call a reservoir site which 
could be possibly used for irrigation on account of its not having 
sufficient capacity, yet they planned and will build 11 high dams in 
that basin. One is under construction now. 

The Chairman. That is for power, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; and all have more or less storage. They use 
the upper part for storage, but the capacity is small, relatively, and 
its influence on the floods, when they construct those 1 1 dams — and 
each one will be used somewhat for storage — ^will be, I venture to 
say, n^ligible or, at any rate, very small. 

Senator Newlands. How many rivers in Ohio are there that are 
feeders of the Ohio on the north ? 

Mr. Davis. I could not tell you how many without reference to a 
map. When you have fully investigated the storage possibilities on 
all of the streams east or west, you always find that there is a large 
area below the reservoirs that is not controlled, xmless you can find 
one way down at the mouth of the main stream, and that has never 
occurred in my observations, and if you put a large storage reservoir 
at the mouth it does not do any good, for there is nothing below for 
it to protect. Take the Rio Grande, where I pointed out that the 
flood control is practically secured by the work of the Reclamation 
Service. There are about 25,000 square miles of territory tributary 
to that reservoir. The flow into that reservoir can be controlled by 
the reservoir, so that it will never discharge below that dam to 
exceed 8,000 cubic feet per second ; but there are tributaries below, 
usually dry, that when floods are in fashion in that coimtry cany a 
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large quantify of water. So in order to protect the valley it is nec- 
easary to shut off the water entirely at the dam, because tne streams 
below furnish all the water the river can carry. We have that 

Eroblem everywhere. In the humid re^on it is very important^ 
ecause there are heavy rainfalls. There is rainfall in the Mississippi 
Valley in an enormons quantity below any reservoir site that I think 
there is any prospect of finding. But, although storage is limited, it 
ought always to oe considered. It is sometimes very important and 
sometime*! of sUght importance in flood control, but for commercial 
purposes it is paramount. The regulation of the river is very impor- 
tant to navigation and power and for any purpose that water is good 
for. 

Senator Newlands. Assuming that it will be impossible to store 
in artificial reservoirs any considerable part of the flood flow, do you 
or do you not regard it as practicable by studying every device — ^not 
only -itorage, but intensive methods of cultivation, forest promotion, 
and construction of reservoirs for the development of power and other 
devices — to so obstruct the flow of the water as to eventuaUy di- 
minish the possible flood height of these streams ? 

Mr. Davis. Oh, yes; I think unquestionably that subject ought to 
be exhaustively examined for every stream. For tributaries like the 
Miami and many other tributaries of that size, the regulation of the 
river and these other artificial means that you can employ are in 
some cases paramount and frequently important and certainly ought 
to be studied for every stream. I do not think we have any right to 
dismiss the subject any more than anything else we do not know 
about — just as the Miami Conservancy Board concluded that it had 
no right to dismiss the subject of storage until they made an investi- 
gation, and when they made an investigation they found that was 
paramount and a solution of the problem, and that may be true in 
other cases. 

Senator Newlands. If they can find a similar solution of, say, one- 
half of the tributaries of the Ohio, it would go a great way toward 
controlUng the height of the Ohio itself, would it not ? 

Mr. Davis. That would depend upon the proportion they bore. If 
you could actually stop one-half of the flow ot the Ohio Kiver it of 
course would make a very important contribution, but that is not 
likely. I presume if sufficient attention were given to the other tribu- 
taries like the Miami Basin, for example, some contribution to the 
storage might be figured out that should be expected from flood con- 
trol, just like other interests. I am not able to speak with any cer- 
tainty upon that point. 

Senator Newlands. You spoke of the value of cooperation between 
the nation and the States ana the communities in the development of 
waterwa3rs. What do you say with reference to the value of the 
workings of various scientific services, which relate in any way to 
water, into coordination ? Do ^ou believe it best for the settlement 
of this whole question of river investigation and development that a 
single service snould be created Uke the Corps of Army Engineers, or 
would you deem it best to avail yourself of the accumulated experience 
and the services of existing bureaus and services of anybody engaged 
in the study in the various districts of the water question t 

Mr. Davis. I do not think those two propositions are necessarily 
antagonistic. It is possible to combine all these services that have 
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experience in this one department; that is, assuming that Congress 
is willing. I do not know whether such a bill could be passed, but 
if it comd, that would combine the virtues of a single centralized 
authority and of ther accumulated experiences of existing bureaus. 
But the nearest approach that seems likely to be realized at the 
present time without upsetting the organizations of the present 
departments is the bill that is now under discussion, where a board 
representing the different departments has full power and can dis- 
tnbute and control the expenditure of the appropriations made for 
these purposes and can consider all of the problems that enter into 
river control in arriving at a proposition and adopting a proper 
program. 

Senator Newlands. Do you think that system of coordination 
through a departmental board of that kind is practicable ? 
Mr. Davis. Oh, yes; I think so. 

Senator Newlands. Will you state what the result of the con- 
ference — that recently held with various services and boards in the 
Government service upon this subject — was with reference to Senate 
bill 5736 ? 

Mr. Davis. We had a conference with reference to Senate bill 5736 
in this city yesterday, and in the conference was represented the 
various bureaus the coordination of which is aimed at in this bill, with 
the exception of the War Department. Gen. Marshall, formerly 
Chief of Engineers, was a member of the conference. He is now 
consulting engineer to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The conference was unanimous in concluding that the coordination 
was a very desirable and a very important end to be accomplished, 
and that the provisions of this biU in organizing a water control 
board would accomphsh that coordination, and they agreed with the 
biU in general, with the exception of the appropriation of $60,000,000 
in the firet paragraph, which, for various reasons, some members ob- 
jected to. One reason riven was that it could not be passed; another 
reason was that it shomd not be passed because it was believed that 
large appropriations for construction to be carried out under this 
board should await the recommendations of the board, the coordi- 
nation of the existing information on the subject and its considera- 
tion by the board that is going to be responsible for results. It is my 
opinion that in order to hold the board absolutely responsible for 
results that program should be followed. Whether it is more im- 
portant to do that than it is to delay the work a little of course is a 
question for Congress, but it seems that not sufficient weight has been 
given to the recommendations of the Engineer Department in the 
past and by making the appropriations for certain work before the 
authority tnat is to expend an appropriation, is a move of the same 
character and is destructive of responsibility. 

Senator Newlands. Would you apply that to aU the various items 
of this bin — take the first item, whicn is as follows (reading): 

(a) $25,000,000 to the Illinois River and its watersheds and to the Mississippi River 
from the mouth of the Illinois to the Head of the Passes, including the Atcnafalaya 
River as one of the mouths of the Mississippi River, to be expended for the improve^ 
ment of the Illinois River and for continuing the improvement of the Mississippi 
River from the Head of the Passes to the mouth of the Illinois River, for the control 
of floods thereon, and the establishment of a waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf; 

Mr. Davis. I could only refer to those as a matter of principle. 
I am not able to say that those appropriations are not wise, as 
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intended for the regions to which they are applied in the bill, but they 
are ui very round numbers, and it does not look to me as though they 
were careful estimates of what was required for specific purposes in 
those basins, and that those specific purposes are absolutely desirable. 

The investigations of these various river basins now in existence have 
been made by various bureaus, and I do not know of any engineering 
recommendation which coincides in all particulars with this biU in 
the distribution of the fimd, nor do I believe that this bill coincides 
exactly with what that board would recommend after a year's 
investigation. I can not say that it does not, but it does not look 
to me plausible that it would. 

My oelief is that the majority of well-informed engineers would 
diifer among themselves upon that point, and the constitution of 
such a board as this, if properly constituted, would give a means by 
which differences of opmion could be thrashed out and the wisest 
course adopted. That is the. theory of the bill, and it would be 
better, I believe, to employ it for that purpose instead of prejudging 
the case and laying out tne work for them before they have had a 
chance to make recommendations. 

The Chairman. Do I understand that you favor any specific ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; we concluded that about $1,000,000 would be 
sufficient for the organization of the board, the carrying out of the 
organic act, and the first year's investigations. That is, the investi- 
gations that would bring together the scattered data, supplement it, 
if necessary, and carry it on where necessary to keep it up to date. At 
the end of tne year for which that appropriation was made the board 
itself would be in shape to recommend what appropriations for con- 
struction should be made, and their recommendations ought to be 
received before the appropriation is made in any large amount, I 
believe. 

Senator Newlands. Is it your opinion that investigations in the 
past have been made in a detached way by various services, which, 
if brought together, would constitute a very considerable part of the 
work oi investigation that would otherwise have to be undertaken in 
reference to these watersheds ? 

Mr. Davis. Oh, yes; an immense amoimt of data, topo^phical 
maps, surveys by the War Department, rainfall observations and 
river heights by the Weather Bureau, stream measurements by the 
Geological Survey, and a vast amount of existing data that ought to 
be brought together by skilled engineers who would know how to 
consider its vdue and weigh all the possibilities in connection with 
the existing information. And unless that is done prior to the dis- 
tribution of the funds, it may lead to unwise investment. 

Senator Newlands. Can you state what the different phases of 
the water question are that have been covered by the various serv- 
ices that took part in this conference ? 

Mr. Davis. The Reclamation Service is engaged in storage of 
water in the arid regions covering 15 States. 

Senator Newlands. You use tne term ^'storage" I observe. That 
is not the only thing ? 

Mr. Davis. No ; but I have already expanded on that is the reason 
I did not. Storage and diversion, application to irrigation, drainage, 
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and various other functions pertaining to the Reclamation Service. 
The Weather Bureau has for a long time 

Senator Newlands. The reason I called your attention to that, 
Mr. Davis, is that those who have been opposing that bill have 
always emphasized the utter impossibility oi storing enough water 
to anect the floods, whereas the friends of the bill insist that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to obstruct the flow of these waters when they fall 
from the heavens by every possible device and put those waters to 
some beneficial use on their way down to the Gulf and the oceans, 
and I call your attention to that word ''storage" because I am sure 
if it is the prominent word always to the exclusion of everything 
else, it will be fastened on by the opponents of this bill as an indica- 
tion of the utter folly of attempting to bottle up enough flood water 
to affect the destructive results of floods ? 

Mr. Davis. The Weather Bureau has for many years been taking 
ol^ervations of rainfalls extensively, and of the other feature of the 
weather, wind, etc., and has also observed river heights for many 
years, on a ^eat many of the streams. 

Gen. Marshall, consulting engineer to the Secretary of the Interior 
and the former Chief of Engineers, and in both of these capacities, has 
had charge of extensive work of river control in all its features. The 
Commissioner of Lighthouses is in charge of the bureau which has the 
construction of Ughthouses and other safeguards to navigation, and 
that bureau has had a very extensive experience in construction of 
that character. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry has for many years studied the dis- 
tribution of plants and the introduction of new ones, and of course, 
incidentally m the irrigated country, the application of water to the 

fowth of those plants, how much they require and at what times, 
verything of that kind. 

The Forest Service, which was represented by its chief in this con- 
ference, has the supervision of the national forests and is extensively 
called upon for advice in private forests and in reforesting of denuded 
lands. The relation of tnis subject in the influence of forests and in 
the retardation of floods. Mr. Hall of the same service was present 
at the conference. 

Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the Geological Survey was pres- 
ent. The activities of the Geological Survey relate extensively to the 
problems we are considering. First, geologists are serviceable in 
determining the holding capacity of reservoirs, dam sites, etc., de- 
signed for the storage of water and determining undei^round waters, 
their direction, quantity, etc. The topographical maps which have 
been made in the last generation by the Geological Survey are perhaps 
the most important fundamental information thi^t is needed for an 
extensive, comprehensive consideration of this problem, such as con- 
templated by this bill. 

Another branch of the Geological Survey has engaged for many 

Drears in the measurement of the streams, which is a very direct 
actor in aU these problems. 

Mr. Bowie, representing the Coast and Geodetic Survey has had 
long eiroerience in that service in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
engaged in coast triangulation and topographic and interior triangu- 
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lation, hid to do with the control of the topographic work I have 
spoken of as being one of the important factors. 

Dr. Whitney, the Chief of the Bureau of Soils, was present at the 
conference, and the Bureau of Soils has for one of its functions the 
study of drainage and also for another of its functions the study of 
soil erosion. In preventing the destruction of valuable lands, we find 
one of the most important fimctions that the board contemplated by 
this bill would be concerned with. We speak about the destruction 
by overflow from rivers, but that probably in the aggregate is small 
compared with the insidious very widely distributed destruction of the 
soils by surface erosion and by the caving in of river banks in rich 
alluvial valleys. Those subjects could be considered and ought to be 
considered by such a board as we find provided for in this bill. 

Senator Newlands. Have you ever made a study of the effects 
upon the channel itself of the construction of high levees upon each 
side of a stream like the Mississippi River ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I have never made any particular study of that 
subject. I have read somewhat on the subject. 

Senator Newlands. Is it likely to tend to a fixed channel or to a 
shifting channel ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, the construction of levees alone, I think, has 
little influence upon that. If a far-lighted, comprehensive policy is 
carried out, probably great improvement in the scouring of the rivers 
would result. By that I mean the extensive construction of revet- 
ments which would stop caving banks, which undermine levees, and 
thepreservation of levees in that way. 

The usual employment of the levee system, the only one Congress 
has yet authorized I believe, is simply the building of the levees and 
the defense of the levees when the river approaches them, and under 
that policy the levees are built very wiaely apart, a long distance 
from the river, so it will be a long time, if ever, when the river attacfa 
them, and then the defense of the levee when the river does attack it, 
is a part of that work. Very frequently levees go out by undermining 
and it is necessary to build others, but to make a permanent stream 
the defense of the levees should of course be carefully followed up by 
the proper engineering methods now in use, and that, taken in con- 
nection with the levee system ought to greatly improve the channel 
of the river. 

The experience of the Reclamation Service in that line, which is 
not on the Mississippi River, but chiefly on the Colorado, is that it 
is better to crowd the river with the levees, build levees as close 
together as the present position of the river will permit — the closer 
the better — merely leaving room for the river to run between, and 
then to begin the defense right at first, because you have got to 
begin it sometime, and the less room you give the river the less it 
wiU meander, and it is the meandering of the river that undermines 
the levees. That plan, of course, requires a large amount of money, 
and Congress, I believe, never authorized that S3rstematically for the 
Mississippi. I can not speak authoritatively on that, but it we had 
it to do over again in the case of the Colorado River, instead of plac- 
ing levees 4,000 feet apart, as we did there, I would cut the distance 
one-half, one-third, or one-quarter wherever I could. Frequently 
the river winds so that you can not get levees very dose together 
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without cutting across bends, which would be very expensive and 
impracticable; but with that limit, putting the levees as close to- 
gether as possible, and then starting the defense inunediately wher- 
ever the nver attacked it, you would eventually have a completely 
defended levee on each side of the river to hold tne stream in a com- 
paratively straight course, instead of allowing it to wander through 
the valley, where it gets up the force it does on these large curves, 
and there it is very difficult to control. 

Senator Newlands. Could Mr. Davis put these illustrations in the 
hearings? 

The Chairman. I do not know, Senator, just the rule about print- 
ing such things. I will ask the Committee on Printing and try to 
get them in if you wish. 

Senator Newlands. Is there anything else you think of? 

Mr. Davis. Nothing else I think of, unless there are some questions 
to be asked. 

Senator Newlands. As I understand it, the jurisdiction of the 
Reclamation Service covers nearly one-third of the United States, 
does it not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; over one-third. 

Senator Newlands. And that includes the streams in the Great 
Basin, which run into the lakes in that basin ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And all the rivers that flow into the Pacific Ocean^ 
and aU the rivei-s that are tributary from the West, of the Mississippi 
anH the Missouri? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Senator Newlands. The headwaters? 

Mr. Davis. There are many rivers that flow into the Mississippi 
from the West and do not come from the arid regions, but the larger 
ones do. 

Senator Newlakds. Such as the Missouri and its tributaries? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. What are the main tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi up there? 

Mr. Davis. The Yellowstone is the largest. We have two projects 
on that. The Milk, and many smaller ones. 

Senator Newlands. And then the Platte? 

Mr. Davis. The Platte is one. 

Senator Newlands. And then the Arkansas? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. And the Columbia and the Snake? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; and the Rio Grande in the South. 

Senator Newlands. And the Sacramento with its tributaries? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. The Snake traverses three States, does it not, 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho? 

Mr. Davis. Those three States, and it rises in Wvoming. Most 
of the storage projects on the Snake River are in Wvoming. The 
Colorado is one of the important streams that arise wnoUy, perhaps 
the most important stream, that arises wholly in the arid region, 
being a stream that is international, interstate and navigable, and 
ono which has given a great deal of trouble, caused a great deal of 
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damage in the past. It is one of the important streams now bemg 
studied, and it is also one on which extensive storage is believed to 
be feasible. There are many very large storage reservoirs in the 
basin, and indoubtedly the final solution of the control of that river 
will include extensive storage. Storage is absolutely indispensable 
to best uses of its waters and will have an important effect on the 
control of those waters i^ainst dami^e. 

Senator Newlands. lou speak of the Colorado being navigable. 
What navigation is there on that river now ? 

Mr. Davis. Practically none, now. There were several boats ply- 
ing on the lower river at one time, and there may be one or two now, 
but they are very small, and the navigation since the advent of the 
railroad has been almost abandoned. The navigation on that river 
was important at one time, being the only method of reaching certain 
mining regions. 

Senator Newlands. Have you any questions, Mr. Chairman I 

Tlie Chairman. I have no questions. ^ 

Senator Newlands. Tliat is all, and we are very much obliged to 
you. 

The Chairman. The next gentleman to be heard is Mr. George Otis 
Smith. 

STATEMEFT OF GEOBGE OTIS SMITH, DIBECTOB OF THE OEG- 

LOGICAL SUBVET. 

Senator Newlands. You have looked over this bill. Senate 5736, 
in conference with the gentlemen who have been named, have you! 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. Would you be good enough to state how your 
service can be useful in coordination with these other services in the 
problems relating to river regulation and development ? 

Dr. Smith. Reference has ah*eady been made by Mr. Davis to the 
contributions of the Geological Survey. Of course, the general func- 
tion of the Geological Survey is the mvestigation of the natural re- 
sources, especially the water resources and the mineral resources of 
the country. 

Senator Newlands. Water is regarded as a mineral, is it not? 

Dr. Smith. Yes, sir; the specific contributions that we have made 
and can make to river control are, of course, under the three divisions 
which, I believe, Mr. Davis also mentioned — hydrographic work, topo- 
graphic, and geoloeic. 

A large part of tne knowledge that we have of the flow of the rivers 
of the United States, of course, has been obtained from the hydro- 
graphic work of the Geolo^cal Survey. For several decades now 
we nave boon prosecuting this work of stream gauging, a work which 
necessarily must continue over long periods in order to get satisfactory 
results regarding flow of the different rivers. There is a good deal 
more to Icani and we are especially in need of long-period records on 
some of these streams. Unfortunately, for purposes of economy, 
we have felt it necessary to leave a river, or a certain station on a 
river after we obtained what we thought was the minimum number 
of years of record, sometimes against our better judgment, so that to 
get the best results, we need to continue that work, and especially 
m certain rivers; and on the rivers that have most to do with this 
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subject of river coii|,rol, we need some intensive studies in regard to it. 
We are coming much more to the making of intensive studies. 

The topographic surveys, which represent some 35 years of work by 
the Geological Siu^e^, form the basic data for use in the problem of 
river control in all of its phases. Thirty years ago, about, the survey 
ako went into the matter of studying reservoir sites, making some 
reservoir surveys, and this was later followed by the beginning of the 
work which was specially directed toward the problem of reclamation. 
The problem that was soon afterwards taken up by at first a distinct 
part of the survey organization, and then later by a distinct bureau^ 
the Reclamation Service. 

Senator Newlands. The Reclamation Service grew out of the 
bxu^au? 

Dr. SMfTH. Yes; out of the water resources work of the Geological 
Survey; and the imion, of course, has been close between the two 
bureaus ever since. 

Still later, the Geological Survey has^ been engaged in some studj of 
rivers on the public lands, especially with reference to the possibihties 
of the development of water and of irrigation; the full use of the 
available waters on those rivers. In this connection, we have been 
engaged for severalyears in making river profile surveys of the prin- 
cipal rivers of the West, and we are publishing those regularly now. 

The other line of investigative wort which is imder the Geological 
Survey is, of course, the geologic work, which has a definite bearing 
upon this bi^ problem of river utilization and river control and river 
flow. That is the sub^'ect of geologic studjr. 

Rivers and river plams have a geologic history which it is essential 
to study and to understand if engineering works are to be constructed, 
are to be permanent, and are to be effective. Some of the studies on 
the mechanics of a river have come from geologists who have looked 
not only at the river where it is flowing to-day, but at the product of 
that river in the past, and, of course, as reference has oeen made 
already, the geology ol dam sites is very important. 

Of course, the geology is simply one^ side of this many-sided prob- 
lem, and that brin^ out what I believe is brought out in the legislation 
that is under consideration, the need of real cooperation among the 
different Federal agencies and the coordination of these different 
activities. 

Reference was made by Senator Newlands to the other type of 
cooperation, that between the Nation and the States. Of course, a 
large amoimt that has been done in connection with the work of the 
Geological Survey — our topographic surveys — are, to a considerable 
extent, paid for out of State fimds, and a large proportion of our 
river gauging stations are conducted at the expense of the State 

fovernments, the scientific control of the work bemg in charge of the 
*ederal bureau, but the State sharing the expense. 
In that way the advantage of such cooperation is, of course, that in 
adjacent States we have work that can be exactly compared, as it 
could not be compared if it were done under separate State organi- 
zations — independent State organizations. 

I think this summary of what the Geological Survey is doing 
indicates the extent to which this one bureau could cooperate witn 
the others in tJie solution of the general problem. 
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I might add that an example of the three-sided .contribution of the 
Geological Survey to the problem of river regulation is given by the 
record of our participation in the administration of the Weeks law. 
The Geological Survey was reauired to report on the different tracts 
of land the purchase of whicn was contemplated, and in each one 
of these 

Senator Newlands. State what that law was. 

Dr. Smith. That law provided for the acquisition by the Federal 
Government by purchase of forest lands in the easteni part of the 
United States wnich are believed to have a beneficial effect upon 
the river regulation, and in that way to have a bearing upon the 
navigation or navigability of rivers to which these streams and these 
watersheds are tributary. 

This law required an affirmative report on the part of the Geolodcal 
Survey that such lands would contribute to the navigabilitv of the 
rivers, and in making the field investigations necessary for such 
reports it was foimd mat the investigations had to be topoCTaphic 
and hydrographic and geologic, and we used engineers from all tnree 
of our field branches in the preparation of such reports, which in- 
cluded areas all the way from New Hampshire to Alabama. 

Senator Newlands. Who constituted the conunission under the 
Weeks bill ? 

Dr. Smfth. The two representatives of the Senate, two repre- 
sentatives of the House, and the Secretaries of War, Interior, and 
Agriculture, the Secretary of War being chairman. 

At the commission hearings, of course, the Forester is always 
present, and inasmuch as the administration of the act is delegated 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and of course conducted by the 
Forest Service, I have had the privilege of attending most of those 
meetings and observing how such a commission can accomplish 
effectively the purposes of the act. 

Senator Newlands. Do you find the coordination of these depart- 
ments provided for that act have worked beneficially ? 

Dr. Smith. The coordination was not worked out in detail in the 
act, and this required a certain amount of elaboration of a plan on 
the part of the two bureaus that were especially detailed, with the 
help of the accounting officers of the Treasury, but that was very 
effectively worked out, and we found out that there was no accounting 
difficulty after we secured a favorable decision from the comptroUer, 
no accounting difficulties in having the Geological Survey engineers 
work imder an appropriation disbursed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. In a way it was a pioneer effort, but none the less successful. 

Senator Newlands. It nas been successful both as to the results 
attained and as to the efficiency of the methods employed in securing 
those results, has it not t 

Dr. Smith. I believe so. 

Senator Newlands. You do not think that form of commission 
has tended to delay or cause inefficiency in any way, do you ? 

Dr. Smith. Not in the slightest. I believe that the best results 
have been secured. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. Chairman, do you wish to ask any ques- 
tions? 

The Chaibman. I do not wish to ask anv questiona. 

The committee will now hear Dr. F. H. Newell. 
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STATEKEHT OF DB. F. H. ITEWELL, COITSVLTIirG EITGIITEEB, 
HEAD OF THE CITIL EirQIHEEBIVG DEPABTMEITT OF 
THE UHIVEBSITT OF ILLIHOIS. 

Senator Newlands. You axe head of the engineering department 
of the University of Illinois at present ? 

Dr. Newell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. You were formerly Director of the Reclama- 
tion Service, were you not? 

Dr. Newell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. Prior to that time you were the chief engineer ? 

Dr. Newell. Prior to that time I was chief engineer from 1902 
untU 1907. 

Senator Newlands. And you were connected with that service 
from its inception until you retired from it recently ? 

Dr. Newell. Yes, sir* and previous to that I might add I was 
connected with the Geological Survey in 1888, at which time we 
initiated the stream measurement, and, with Mr. Davis, I have 
been connected with much of the work described by him, so that I 
can cordially indorse everything that Mr. Davis has said, although 
perhaps I am not quite as conservative as he is in reference to the 
effect of reservoirs. 

Senator Newlands. You were appointed by Mr. Boosevelt as a 
member of the Inland Waterways Conunission, were you not ? 

Dr. Newell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands* Who were the other members of that com- 
mission t 

Dr. Newell. The chairman was Senator Theodore E. Burton, 
one of the most active men was W. J. McGee, now deceased ; Giffora 
Pinchot, as forester; and Mr. H. K. Smith, of the Bureau of Corpo- 
rations. Then, of course, was yourself and several men whose names 
have slipped my mind at the present moment. 

Senator Newlands. Senators Bankhead and Warner t 

Dr. Newell. Senators Bankhead and Warner; ^es, sir. 

Senator Newlands. Will you please state bnefly your general 
investigations that you gave of waterway regulation outside of the 
particiuar area of your jurisdiction, as Ghief of the Reclamation 
Service? 

Dr. Newbll. The waterway investigation, outside of the Recla- 
mation Service, was largely that conducted under the auspices of the 
Geological Survey in previous years, when we extended the measure- 
ments of the stream from the aria r^ons throughout the United 
States, and at that time we studied up and read up practically every- 
thing that was available on the subject, and utinzed that in devel- 
oping a system of water measurement and study as far as we were 
aole of the effect of various influences on the flows of a stream, par- 
ticularlv on forest, reservoirs, and brought together such data as were 
available concerning these matters. 

Senator Newulnds. Then what investigation did you make in 
connection with the inland waterways t 

Dr. Newell. In the inland waterways we brought together every- 
thing that could be had by the various bureaus of the Government 
that had been named, who are connected directly or indirectly with 
waterways, and finally published a report whioh embodied these state- 

76488—17 ^21 
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mentSy together with the conclusions of the committee, which were 
very carefully discussed and which led in a general way toward the 
views which have already been stated here by Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Smith. 

Senafor Newlands. There will be no objection to putting that 
brief report here of the Inland Waterways Ciommission ) 

The CHAniMAN. None at all. 

Senator Newlands. Tliat report covered fully the s^tem and 
recommended the coordination of services and cooperation of the 
Nation, of the States and communities that has been covered by 
this bill and covered by Mr. Davis in his statement this morning. 

Dr. Newbli^. Yes, sir. It brought in both the ideas of cooperation 
and coordination, not only in Federal bureaus but in all organizations, 
State, municipal, district, and others, and the thorough study of the 
river, beginning at the origin at the mountains,^ in the forest, and the 
question of soil erosion was made rather proninent; the question of 
preserving the purity of the waier, the matter of storage reservoiis, 
of the so-called open reservoirs, and all other factors that had an 
influence, directly or indirectly, on the use of the water, not merely 
for navigation, but in all industrial purposes, including supply for 
human needs and for agriculture. It has brought out, f think, inci- 
dentally, the question of the effect of drainage and the part it bore 
in intensifying the floods. 

I might add at this place that my recent experience in drainage in 
Illinois and adjacent States is that many large areas are being dramed 
where the agncultural conditions, the soil conditions, are not really 
suitable for drainage, and such localities should be held rather for 
storage, either as swamps or as open bodies of water, rather than an 
attempt to be made to utilize them for agriculture. In other words, 
we have not always studied sufficiently well the soil characteristics, 
but have tended to assume that if a piece of gi^imd was wet that it 
would have considerable value for amculture when it was dried out, 
and that has not always proved to oe the case. So that in the f uD 
study of the best conservation use of the water resources we must pay 
more attention to the relative consideration and industrial values 
than we have in the past, and not confine our thoughts so much to 
any one line. 

Senator Newlands. Just briefly give yoiur views in regard to the 
practicabiUty and the desirability of takm^ up comprehensively the 
control of nvers from their sources to their mouths, including their 
tributaries t 

Dr. Newell. It seems to me there can be no two opinions on the 
necessity of considering tiie river as a whole from its origin to its 
mouth, and of beginning the systematic study, the topographic sur- 
veys, forest surveys, sou surveys, and everything which anects the 
quantity and quality of the water, and that system of improvement 
which at present seems impracticable, when considered from one 
standpoint, may be made practicable when considering all stand- 

Soints. Tnat is to say. a storage reservoir alone for ameUorating 
oods from storage studies may be considered impracticable unless 
we discover there are other possible uses and other possible benefits 
that flow from the creation oi storage, either closed or open, and that, 
as illustrated in the case of the Miami River by Mr. Davis, the first 
conclusions that we arrive at may frequently be completely upset 
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by more careful study of all the secondary uses of the water, and 
of the advantages that arise from all the uses. 

I may state that as chairman of the snecial committee of the 
American Society Civil Engineers we have oeen studvinjg the ques- 
tion of a national water law, not from the le^al standpoint so much 
as from the physical standpoint — ^the enmneering — and have brought 
out a prelimmary report which I should fike to insert here — ^it is very 
brief — showing that the uses of water should be studied in this way 
for the whole river, first from the standpoint of immediate human 
needs, for drinking water^ municipal supplies; second, from the stand- 
point of producing food, mcluding irrigation and drainage, and, third, 
from the standpoint of the necessitv (u using streams for the disposal 
of sewage and industrial waste, wnere with our growing population 
the water that has once been used must come back into the stream 
channel, and, with suitable treatment and purification, the use of the 
stream must be considered in that connection. The fourth use in 
manufacturing and various industries, of course, comes subordinate 
to the three before, and the final and last use, that of irrigation, which 
is now first in law, should, under the engineering conception, really be 
the last to be considered in the great uses of the water for the preserva- 
tion of human life and production of food. 

Senator Newlands. i ou will insert that in the record ? 

Dr. Newell. I should like to. 

The Chairman. You may "do so. 

I should like to have you explain a little in detail. Professor, what 
advantag;es you think would come from the practical working of such 
an oiganization as this bill contemplates over the present methods. 

Dr. Newell. The present method depends largely on individual 
acquaintance, and, you may say, courtesy. We frequently in one 
bureau proceed along lines which are quite important without dis- 
covering that some other bureau has already attempted the work, or 
is carrying on certain correlated investigations. The Government 
organization is so big, and there are so many changes tJiat take place 
in it, that unless there is some well understood and some well digested 
svstem of cooperation we are very apt to ignore or overlook some 
aetail. But more than that. There is always a big gap left in any 
investigation due to the fact that no one has a particular right to 
enter on that. For example^ in the investigation of reservoirs m the 
humid East, the Forest Service can do certain things; t^e Geological 
Survev can do certain other things, but there remains sometimes need 
of a definite survey of some large area which can not be covered by 
existing appropriations or existmg organizations. 

In oQier words, we need a better coordination; the filling in of the 
big gaps that sometimes occur from the fact that each organization 
is worHng independently under appropriations that were meant for 
entirely different purposes. 

The Chaihman. Do you find any duplication of work at the present 
time? 

Mr. Newell. I will not speak for the present time, but judging 
from my knowledge extending over a quarter of a century, there has 
been considerable duplication, and while we are all striving to prevent 
it, we often do not oiscover the real duplication until too late, imtil 
it has been done. 
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The Chairman. Has there been any change since you left the 
service that you know of ? 

Air. Newell. I am not aware of any. 

The Chairman. It is substantiaUy the same as when you were in 
the service ? 

Mr. Newell. I assume they are; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And did you find considerable duplication at that 
time? 

Mr. Newell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Could you state a case I 

Mr. Newell. I think possibly Mr. George Otis Smith could give 
more of the details, but the thing that occurs to my mind just now 
is the mapping of the different States by three different organizations. 
The Land Office would prepare a very good map on a certain base, the 
Geological Survev would prepare anotner map on a slightlj different 
scale, the Post Office would pi'epare ano: hor map on still another 
scale, and the Bureau of Soils, perhaps, would prepare still another 
map. Now, other cases more f ar-reacning than that could doubtless 
be given, because I recall the thing has oeen discussed quite fully, 
ana at one time we had a committee in the department which pointed 
out a large amoimt of that work which very few of us ever suspected 
existed. 

Senator Newlands. But I imagine the chief difficulty is with the 
gaps between ? ^ ^ 

Mr. Newell. It is more with the gaps that exist between existing 
data. 

The CHAtaMAN. You understand all those gaps would be closed by 
this board legislation ? 

Mr. Newell. That is our hope, that by having the legislation more 
inclusive and by bringing together all these bureau chiefs in official 
cooperation rather than merely personal, that a verv definite and 
comprehensive system can be laid out by which eacn organization 
will nave its distmct work clearly understood before it is begun. 

Now in the old days, for example, the Weather Bureau was not 
able to put in raingauges or establish a great many rain gauges in 
mountains of the Yfest. Under a cooperative arrangement^as pro- 

Eosed under this bill, it would have been possible for the Weather 
bureau to have usea its overhead supervision, perhaps, to better 
effect in putting out those gauges than we could do. And there are, 
as in all large Dusiness, in any very extensive business, there must 
be not merely personal cooperation but a strong official cooperation 
to bring together the different departments, as in any big manufactur- 
ing organization. 

The Chairman. Would there be any conffict of authority between 
these different departments, or do you think they would: all work 
harmoniously together under the terms of this proposed bill ? 

Mr. Newell. Under the terms of this bill they must work together, 
because each of the Secretaries to whom they report is brought in as 
a member of the supervising body and there would be no difficulty 
imder the terms of tne bill, as I understand it, in smoothing out any 
differences of opinion that might arise under superintendence. 

The Chairman. How would the appropriations be made for the 
various departments under this bill! 
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Mr. Newell. Ab I understand this bill proposes a relatively lump 
appropriation, and the apportionment would imdoubtedly be made 
by the supervising body according to plans submitted by the men 
in direct cnarge. It would be a matter of preparation of budget and 
approval of budget by a few men in authoritv. 

The CHAiRBiAN. Do you favor the idea of Congress giving a large 
8um to a body of this kind rather than making the appropriation 
itself? 

Mr. Newell. I do, most decidedly, because of my long experienc 
under both methods. Under the Geolojgical Survey, for example, 
and most of the bureaus, the ai)propriation is made in considerable 
detail, allowing very little elasticity to meet the conditions that arise. 
Under the Eeclamation Service, however, for the first dozen ^ears of 
its existence we had a lump-sum appropriation, and I thmk and 
know it was possible to carry on a more effective coordination of the 
work, because as emergencies arose the Secretary of the Interior 
could apportion money to meet that emergency. In fact, I do not 
see how we could have started the work effectively if that condition 
had not existed. 

In other words, there is every incentive, such as exists in a big 
corporation, for men in direct cnarge to use economy in producing 
results where they are allowed to have ample money to meet the con- 
ditions and are not compelled to meet certain prescribed, fixed 
conditions. 

The Chairman. What do you think of this suggestion of the board, 
or of the body of gentlemen who met yesterday, advising that there be 
no lump sum appropriated at this time, but merely an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 to make investigations and studies for the first year? 
Do you approve that idea, or do you think we ought to have 
$60,000,000, as suggested by the bill ? 

Mr. Newell. I nad not thought of that. Of course if the men 
who are to have direct charge b^eve they can utilize the lump siun 
of $1,000,000 in the next year, I should oe guided largdy by their 
careful consideration. 

My thought, however, has been, and in discussing the bill pre- 
viously, that each bureau had enough work laid out so that tney 
could utilize a very considerable amount of money immediately. 
For example, the Geological Survey, I assiune, could at once expand 
its topograpnical work and the Eeclamation Service could at once 
expand along the construction of the reservoirs, which have been 
under contemplation, so that I should not like, ofiHiand, to give an 
opinion on that. 

Senator Newlands. Tou beUeve. Dr. Newell, that it is wise to 
indicate in the legislation the confidence of Congress in the compre- 
hensive devedopment of these waterways, and its purposes t 

Dr. Newell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlandb. To go at the thing thoroughly and give the 
funds, however l&ige they may be, for its accomphshment f 

Dr. Newell. Yfe have found that efficiency is promoted, as in 
civil life, by defining the broad principles — the thing that is to be 
done — and then leavme to the man in immediate and direct charge 
the determination of all the details as to just how the money is to be 
spent. Our attempt to anticipate all those conditions usually leads 
to lack of economy. 
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Senator Newlaxds. That is your observation in connection with 
the Reclamation Service t 

Dr. Newkll. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. And in connection with the Geological Sunrey ? 

Dr. Newell. And practically all services. If the thing to be 
accomplished is clearly laid out, the man in direct charge can usually 
expend his money more effectively, than by attempting to define aU 
of the conditions which he may be called upon to meet, which rarely 
happen as anticipated. 

Tno Chairman. The committee will recess now until 2.30 p. m. 

(Thereupon at 1 o'clock p. m. the committee took recess until 
2.30 p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The subconmiittee, at 2.30 o'clock p. m., reassembled pursuant to 
the taking of the recess. 

The Cb^lirman. Senator Newlands, who do you desire to speak 
next ? 

Senator Newlands. I will ask Mr. Graves to address the committee. 

81: ATEMElf T OF HEN BT S. GBAVES, CHIEF FOBESTEE, UBITED 
STATES DEPABTMEBT OF AGBICTTLTUBE. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. Graves, you participated in the conference 
of the chiefs of the bureaus of the scientific services relating to Senate 
bill 5736, did you not, on yesterday ? 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. I assume that you, in connection with other 
chiefs of the service, took part in the deliberations of two or three 
years ago regarding the question of river regulation ? 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir; 1 was one of the representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at that time. 

Senator Newlands. And that conference was held at the instance 
of the department chiefs ? 

Mr. Graves. At the instance of the Secretaries of War, Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Interior. 

Senator Newlands. And the purpose of it was to consider how the 
bureaus' scientific services could coordinate in the work of river regu- 
, lation and in reference to cooperation between the services and cooper- 
ation between the Nation and the States and conunimities in tins 
work? 

Mr. Graves. We considered the relation of work of the dififerent 
agencies represented at those conferences to the problem of water re- 
sources, control, and development, and the need of coordinating 
their activities so as to secure harmonious and combined effort in 
contrast to scattered effort, where the lines of work of all the different 
departments touched. The Forest Service, over which I preside, is 
concerned in this whole problem because of its responsibilities rela- 
tive to theprotection, propagation, and use of the forests of the 
country. We have the administration of the national forests which 
are within the bounds of the United States, occupying approximately 
135,000,000 acres, lying in the high mountain regions, lor the most 
part at the headwaters of the different streams and livers, particu- 
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larly located in the western mountains, but with a number of impor- 
tant units in the eastern mountains, and through recent purchases 
under the Weeks law the forests oeing enlarged in the southern 
Appalachian and White Mountains of New Hampshire, our responsi- 
bilities go further than the mere taking into consideration of public 
properties. They concern the promotion of the forest movement 
through the coimtry to bring about a better handling of the forests 
which are in State and private holdings. This is accomplished 
through cooperation with otnerpubUc agencies, such as State agencies, 
county and town agencies, and private owners, and through investiga- 
tive work in regard to the science and practice of forestry. The Cr- 
ests are important in connection with this whole enterprise because 
of their location on the watersheds of streams and rivers whose 
waters are used for navigation, for industrial purposes, and for domes- 
ticpurposes. 

The national forests have a close relationship to water resources. 
A number of the national forests are set aside, primarily, for the pro- 
tection of the timber, brush, and other vegetative cover on the water- 
sheds of streanis which are important in the local industrial devel- 
opment, in some cases for larger rivers and in many cases for small 
streams used for irrigation and domestic purposes. 

The national forests in the West have a close relationship to the 
irrigation problem. I think I might illustrate that, as well as by 
any other means, by a map of Colorado, which shows in green [indi- 
cating] the national forests occupying the high ranges; in red, the 
approximate location of the irrigated land of the State. As you will 
see, the streams flowing down into the lower irrigated land rise in 
the national forests. Tne relation of the irrigation interests, as well 
as other water-using interests, to the national forests is iUustrated 
in Colorado, as woU as other mountain regions of the West, by the 
damage which has been done to those interests through the erosion 
which has resulted directly from abuse of the vegetative cover, 
stripping the moimtains oi the timber and overgrazing, the com- 
binea influences having resulted in many cases in the eroding of the 
watersheds and practically changing tne character of the stream 
flow, resulting in an immense amoimt of damage by actually cutting 
out great channels, cutting through orchards and irrigated land, and 
by filling up reservoirs, canals, etc. 

We have many illustrations in the western mountains of such dam- 
age. The chief purpose of the Weeks law, passed in 1911 , authorizing 
the purchase of land in the eastern mountains, was the protection of 
the forests and vegetative cover at the headwaters of our navigable 
rivers in the East. The work of purchasing land under that law — that 
is, the final responsibility — was placed in the hands of a commission 
called the National Forest Reservation Commission, which, I think, 
has been an exceedingly good illustration of the coordination of differ- 
ent organizations and agencies of the Government interested in a com- 
mon purpose — the Forest Service with its experts in appraising tim- 
ber, tne (reological Survey with its experts in physiography and ero- 
sion and stream flow workmg together under this commission, carrying 
out the purpose of that law, and, I should perhaps add, also the De- 
partment OI Justice, which passes upon titles of land. It has been an 
exceedingly successful commission and, I think, a good illustration of 
the principle which is embodied in this measure under discussion. 
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Senator Newlands. Can you suggest any method of organization 
that would be more efficient than the one wnich was devised with ref- 
erence to the Appalachian region ? 

Mr. Graves. 1 am not sure, but I think that is the only illustration 
of a commission coinposed of cabinet officers and Members of the 
House and Senate. The Secretary of War is president of this com- 
mission and the Secretarv of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture are members. There are also two Members of the Senate and 
two Members of the House, all of them very busy men. There has 
never been any difficulty in bringing the commission together to han- 
dle recommendations relative to purchases. It has been an active 
and very efficient commission in handling the business. 

Senator Newlands. Who are the Members of the House and Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. Graves. Of the Senate. Senator Gallinger and Senator Smith of 
Maryland; and of the House, Gordon Lee, of Georgia, and Mr. Hawley, 
of Oregon. 

Senator Newlands. Is the business mainly conducted by the de- 
partment chiefs, or do the congressional members participate much 
m the deliberations ? 

Mr. Graves. All of the members are active in the deliberations 
and the commission has at a number of times personally visited pro- 
spective purchases and the commission has been, or a part of the com- 
mission has been, in New Hampshire, North Carolina, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, and Georgia. 

Senator Newlands. How many acres have been acquired by the 
commission ? 

Mr. Graves. There have been approved by the commission and 
contracted for, approximately, 1,300,000 acres located partly in New 
Hampshire, Virgmia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Georgia. 

Senator Newlands. What portion of it is in New Hampshire? 

Mr. Graves. About 300,000 acres, approximately. 

Senator Newlands. That purchase anects the flow of the Merrimac 
and Connecticut Rivers does it not ?, 

Mr. Graves. That affects the flow of the Connecticut River, the 
Androscoggin that flows down into Maine, and the Merrimac ana the 
Saco Rivers. The most important rivers in the Southern Appala- 
chians are the Potomac, James, the Yadkin, the Santee. the Pedee, the 
Savannah, going around, the Coosa, the tributaries oi the Tennessee 
and the tributanes of the Monongahela — ^both tributaries of the Ohio. 

Senator Newlands. How many different appropriations have been 
made and what was their amoimt ? 

Mr. Graves. The original appropriation was $11,000,000. That 
was passed in 1911. One million dollars lapsed because the wording 
of the law authorized the first mllUon to be expended before the ex- 
piration of the year 1910; so that the wording of the law itself elimi- 
nated $1,000,000. Two million dollars lapsed because the law origi- 
nally appropriated by fiscal years — $2,000,000 each fiscal year, and 
if it was not expended during the fiscal year it reverted to tne Treas- 
ury. It took about a year to organize the work and build up the 
force and we were unwilling to hurry in the purchases because we 
could not get good terms under such procedure as that. Therefore, 
about $2,000,000 more lapsed. So approximately the amount which 
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would have been spent by the end of this year is nearly $8,000,000. 
There have been no further appropriations for the purcnase of land. 
There was, however, in the original Weeks law, an appropriation of 
$200,000 to enable the Federal Government to cooperate with the 
different States in the protection of forests from fire, located on navi- 
gable rivers, where the appropriation was used up in about two years, 
and since then there has been an annual appropriation of $100,000 in 
the agricultural appropriation bill to carry out the same piu-pose — 
to cooperate with tne different States in tne protection of forests at 
the headwaters of navigable rivers. The condition of the allotment 
of money for that purpose was that the State should expend as much 
mone^ as the Government would expend. In actual practice, this 

E revision of the law has been exceedmgly successful and the States 
ave been eager to take advantage of it. It has resulted, I believe, in 
a great deal m interest in forestry in the States. It has resulted in the 
State expending four or five times as much as the Federal Govern- 
ment, as the Government expends about one dollar out of five in the 
cooperative work. 

Senator Newlands. So the effect of this machinery of coopera- 
tion has been to stimulate the expenditures of States and locahties } 

Mr. Graves. It has greatly stimulated it; so much so that I think 
the most notable results of that item of expenditure has been educa- 
tional. It has had the result of protecting a great deal of land from 
fire, and it has also had great enect in stmiubting the expenditures 
on the part of the States. 

The Chairman. What has been the character of this cooperative 
work that you say the States have been engaged in? Have they 
aided in buying land f 

Mr. Graves. No, sir; it is by a patrol and protection of land out- 
side of Government lands from nre. I beheve that the form of 
cooperation is strongly in line with the principles of this proposed 
legislation. The Feaeral Government and the States, considering a 
common object and common purpose and pooling their interests, are 
working out together a practical system of aoministration under 
whatever proceoure of administrative machinery may appear to be 
practicable to the cooperating agencies. I can give an example of 
the effectiveness of that cooperation. 

In the State of Oregon, the lumber companies have united in fire 

f>rotective associations. The State has a forest agency and a State 
orester with fimds, some of which he may expena in the protection 
of forests from fire. The Federal Government has charge of certain 
areas of national forests. These agencies have united in such a 
practical system of coordinated protection as virtually to constitute 
a sinde organization over the whole State. The effectiveness of that 
may DC shown from this illustration : When, I think it was three years 
ago, Congress appropriated $25,000 for the protection of the Oregon 
and Caliu)mia land-grant lands in the State of Oregon, which were 
then in dispute, the nrst decision had been against the company and 
the company felt unwUUng to expend money on that protection. 
The responsibiUty was placed on the General Land Office wno brought 
us into it as a matter of cooperation and we were able inside of tl^ee 
days by telegram to put alt of these scattered areas imder effective 
fire protection, and it was only because the different agencies owning 
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land around them were already working under a coordinated system; 
in other words, it is a practical illustration of the coordinated admin- 
istration of a public matter in which the Federal Government, the 
State agencies and the private agencies have all pooled their interests 
and worked out a practical system of handling it. 

Senator Newlands. As I understand it, the bill under which you 
have acted provided for a million dollars a year for some years, did 
it not ? 

Mr. Graves. The Weeks Lawf 

Senator Newlands. Yes. 

Mr. Graves. That appropriated a lump sum of $11,000,000 origin- 
ally and $1,000,000 was to oe spent before the expiration of the year 
1910, and thereafter $2,000,000 a year until the year 1915. 

Senator Newlands. How did you find that that lump-sum appro- 
priation worked; did it tend to extravagance or did it tend toward 
simplicity and efficiency ? 

Mr. Graves. It tended toward simphcity and efficiency. The first 
form of the bill was embarrassing because it appropriated $2,000,000 
a year. There was a pressure tnerefore inevitably on the commis- 
sion and our department to hurry purchases during that year, so we 
went to Congress and asked them to make that $2,000,000 available 
until expended. So each year $2,000,000 after that became available 
but it was available until expended. That enabled us to proceed in 
a businesslike way in negotiating for purchases. This work has been 
entirely by negotiation. 

Senator Newlands. Suppose in that work you had simply started 
out with an appropriation of $2,000,000 for the first year, and with 
the hope that you would get $2,000,000 appropriated each year there- 
after, would you have been able to do your work as efficiently as you 
have done it? 

Mr. Graves. No, sir; there is no question about that. The work 
could not have been done as cheaply or as efficiently. I do not think 
we could have gotten lands at as good rates as we did. For example, 
now as the money has been nearly expended there is of course a pos- 
sibility of extension of the purcnases, and there are a good many 
land tracts which have been offered to us at very reasonable rates 
which we could not take advantage of, and which imdoubtedly if 
there should be an extension of the appropriation we would not be 
able to get, in the long run, under as good terms as they were at first 
offered to us. In other words, with a lump fund (I am speaking of 
this kind of work) we are in a position to take advantage of favorable 
purchases at favorable rates, and in the right places, as you can not 
do where there is a great question whether the money is going to be 
appropriated. 

Senator Newlands. I suppose some of these negotiations have 
been protracted and run over a long period of time ? 

Mr. Graves. Some of them have taken us three years to work out. 
We have not condenined land except by agreement. We bought 
land through negotiation, and the only condemnation has been when 
clearing tiUe under agreement. But we have not gone on land con- 
trary to the wishes of the owners and purchased land because we 
have found that we could get much better terms the other way, and 
we foimd we could get the land which was most desirable and in the 
long run we could work it out better in that way. 
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Senator Newlanbs. Tou think that system would be much more 
effective than the system which would have made it imcertain as to 
whether a new appropriation or succeedmg appropriation would be 
made of this sum ? 

Mr. Graves. I do not think there is any doubt about that. It is 
just like building up the holding of land m private. If vou do not 
Know anything about where your resources are going to be, you are 
not in a position to take advantage of the situation. 

Senator Newlands. You are not in a position to contract or nego- 
tiate regarding the future ? 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir^ there are many cases in the purchase of 
land where you are buying very considerable areas of this sort and 
you are able to take advantage of conditions tp buy land yourself 
where you want it at certain times, and naaybe a few months after- 
wards conditions surrounding the ownership of the lands have been 
entirely changed and it is impossible to purchase it at those rates. 
That has frequently happened. 

Senator Newlands. iou bought this land with a view to pro- 
tecting watersheds of navigable nvers, did you not 1 

Mr. Graves. Yes sir. 

Senator Newlands. What is vour judgment as to the beneficial 
effect of these purchases upon the watersheds and upon the flow of 
the rivers themselves ? 

Mr. Graves. The desirability of having the forests protected ? 

Senator Newlands. No; for the purpose of commerce. 

Mr. Graves. I do not think there is any question but what, 
viewed in a large way, it is not only desirable but necessary to have 
the headwaters of our rivers protected. The effect of deforestation 
on water resources is much more spectacular in the semiarid region 
of the West than it has been in tne East. The conditions of tree 
growth are more critical. The effect of the abuse of the mountains 
has been more spectacular in scouring out great gulhes and practically 
changing the wnole flow of the channels of the rivers. In the heart 
of the wooded region of the east the forests propagate themselves 
more vigorously. The forests are not destroyed as easily as they 
are in the more critical conditions of the West. 

These pictures illustrate some of the erosion of the eastern moim- 
tains and that is where the effect of the deforestation is seen most 
readily. 

Senator Newlands. Has the service upon this committee of 
Members of Congress been at all potential in enabling Congress to 
keep better track: of the work, do you think, than if it had been 
conducted by a purely administrative commission t 

Mr. Graves. I have felt that it has been a verv good thing to have 
had a commission with that makeup, and I think m our conferences 
two years ago I emphasized that pomt, and recommended that that 
would be a desirable form of commission. 

Senator Newlands. You mean at the conferences with reference 
to 

Mr. Graves. I mean the conferences of our bureaus two years ago. 

Senator Newlands. With reference to river regulation generalty t 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir; that is in handling a very large project 
involving so many interests, I believe it has resulted in a closer touch 
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between the legislative and the executive branches of the Gov* 
emment. 

Senator Newlands. One other way of producing this coordina- 
tion would be to unite all these bureaus and services in one depart- 
ment under one department chief, would it not 1 Could that be done ? 

Mr. Graves. I nad not myself conceived that that would be a 
practicable thing to do. The interests which affect water resources 
are very broad. The various bureaus in the Department of Agri- 
culture and a number of other bureaus are affected and I should think 
it would be rather difficult to bring all of that work under one head. 
I have felt that any plan, such as has been proposed, where we could 
secure a kind of coordinated effort in work pertaining to water 
resources which we are not getting now — ^would be a practicable one, 
and I have also felt that it would be a very much needed one. I 
believe it would be very far reaching and I think it would bring 
about coordinated effort even beyond the problems of water resources. 

Senator Newlands. In your recommendation that this appropria- 
tion shaU be limited to $1;000,000 did you have in view the Deneficial 
effects of a comparatively free hand by a competent board with refer- 
ence to the creation of plans covering a considerable period, and the 
expenditure of a very considerable amount of money, witn a view 
to accomplishing a definite residt without breaks and uncertainties ? 

Mr. Graves. My feeling is that we are not in a position to recom- 
mend precisely the amoimt of the larger appropriation, and that I am 
in a position to urge very strongly tnis form of organization looking 
to carrjdng out this large project, which I beUeve tne measure has in 
mind. I distinctly, myself, have in view the larger principle that you 
are speaking of, and it is merely that I do notTeei that I can make 
a dennite recommendation as to the amount of money, and I believe 
that it would be much better to begin now to establish the organiza- 
tion with reference to this principle even if we had to await the result 
of the first investigation before we could make a verv definite recom- 
mendation as to the total amount. Have I answered your question ? 

Senator Newlands. Yes. Outside of the question of the amount 
of the appropriation, your conference was in harmony with the 
general organization provided for by this bill ? 

Mr. Graves. Absolutely, You see we simply felt we could not 
make a specific recommendation as to the amoimt. 

The Chairman. Mr. Graves, you have conveyed the idea that you 
liked the cooperation of Members of the House and Senate in matters 
of this character ? 

Mr. Graves. It has worked exceedingly well in the forest com- 
mission. 

The Chairman. You do not contemplate having any on this new 
board ? 

Mr. Graves. I do not recall whether this particular bill calls for 
that or not. 

The Chairman. No, it calls for the President of the United States 
and four Cabinet officers. Do you know why they leave out mem- 
bers of the Senate and House ? 

Mr. Graves. There have been several forms of the bill and I do 
not recollect about that. 

The Chairman. This bill provides for a board of which the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be the head. 
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Senator Newlanbs. I imagine there would not be the slightest 
objection to the inclusion of Members of the House and Sena^ if it 
was thought advisable to have them. 

Mr. Graves. I think there has been one bill 

The Chairman. I am not discussing that. I am simply asking 
Mr. Graves why it was, if that workea so well, that his conference 
did not advise something of that kind. This provides for a water- 
ways council composed of the President of the United States, who 
shall be chairman, the Secretary of War, the Secretcuy of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and tne Secretary of Commerce, 
and the chairman of the water-control board, but you leave out 
Members of Congress entirely. 

Senator Newlands. The conference did not shape that bill. 

The Chairman. They made a report upon it. 

Senator Newlands. But they did not shape it. 

The Chairman. They were asked to give advice, I take it, in 
regard to a proper measure of legislation. This is not legislation ; it 
is simply a suggested method of legislating for a most important 
subject, and vou were asked to confer and advise with regard to it. 
Now, you dia see fit to advise against giving $60,000,000. You said 
you did not think they ought to give more than $1,000,000. Now, 
my question is, if the present Members of Congress on the board 
worked so well, why did you not suggest what change ought to be 
made as weU as to suggest, instead of $60,000,000, $1,000,000? 

Mr. Graves. This conference yesterday was a conference called 
hurriedly at Mr. Davis's office with reference to tlus work, and the 
question came up in regard to the appropriation, and we felt we 
were not in a position to make specific recommendation on this 
particular matter, but otherwise tne principle of this bill should 
stand. Now, as to that particular point, it is my recollection that 
in our recommendation to the Secretaries last year we did recom- 
mend that. In other words, the only formal recommendation which 
we have made to our respective heads of departments was that 
recommendation. That is my recollection. 

The Chairman. May I see the recommendation that you made 
yesterday ? I did not look it over. 

Senator Newlands. I will state by wav of explanation that this 
conference was called together yesterday oy Mr. Davis, and was the 
restdt of an intimation from myself to him over the telephone that there 
would be a hearing of the chiefs of the various scientific services and 
it would be best for them to get together and look over this bill and 
familiarize themselves with it, with a view to giving their views 
before the committee; but there was no suggestion that they should 
make any specific recommendation or report. 

Mr. Graves. We did not take it up m that way. It was a very 
short conference. 

Senator Newlands. Rather a continuation of a conference that 
you had some time ago ? 

The Chairman. THe only point I was making is thev did specifi- 
cally advise in regard to one very important feature of the bill, which 
was an appropriation of $60,000,000. You cut that down to 
$1,000,000. Now^ here is another very important feature of the bill, 
which would be vital, I think, in the opinion of a great many people, 
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because I have heard a good many expressions in regard to the kind 
of board here, and you make no expression in regard to this, but when 
you testify you do show how wonderfully well this other board has 
worked, which has four Members of Coi^ress on it. 

Mr. Graves. May I read an extract uom our report of last year, 
where we went into the form of organization t 

The CHAmMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Obaves (reading) : 

The committee believes that there should be such a waterways commMon as is 
proposed. It is suggested, however, that it would be a wise policv to have added to 
the commission twoMembers of the Senate and two Members of the House. 

Our recommendation in regard to the appropriation was not so 
much a recommendation against any specific amount, but our feeling 
was that we were not in a position ourselves to make any recom- 
mendations specifically as to what the amount should be, so we 
refrained from that. 

Senator NEWLAin>s. That only covered the services with which 
you were connected t 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir; but we felt there should be an appropriation 
sufficient to enable the organization and preliminary work of the 
board or commission. 

Senator Newlands. It was not, however, intended to exclude 
from the present cfbmmission any projects which are ready for work 
under the Corps of Engineers of the Army f 

Mr. Graves. No, sir; I would not take such a position. I had 
not felt so. But I simply felt that I was not in a position to come 
and testify about any specific amount that might be appropriated. 

The Chairman. You spoke of the advantage of having a lump-sum 
appropriation in this Appalachian Forest Eeserve. I have no doubt 
ii Congress were to give you a lump sum, you could run jovr whole 
service a little bit better, probably, than you could do it in the desul- 
tory way in which appropriations are made. Do you not think you 
cotildf 

Mr. Graves. I think in some cases in the handling of the business 
it is an advantage not to be restricted too much in the amounts. 

The Chairman. Is it not probably true that the Agricultural De- 

f>artment, if given, say, $25,000,000 with which to perform the various 
imctions of the department, might make a good many savings in 
the detail work of the department, perhaps more savings than are 
made now when Congress itself sees nt to apportion that money out 
among the various biireaus? Do you not tnink probably it could 
be conducted on a little better basis if one man was at the head of 
the whole thing ? 

Mr. Graves. I think in many cases, in the conduct of our own 
business, in the handling of the national forests, that I could effect 
savings. 

The Chairman. You could effect a very considerable saving, could 
you not ? 

Mr. Graves. And greater efficiency with the same amoimt of 
money under a plan of a lump sum. For example, we have an appro- 

f»riation for eacn national forest. There are 155 forest units, I tnmk, 
or which appropriations are made. If there were a lump appropria- 
tion for aU the national forests, or for different groups oi forests, 
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considerable groups of forests, say in six or sevep districts, there 
would undoubtedly be advantages rrom a business standpoint. 

The Chaibman. Would that probably not be true of the other 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, as well as your own ? 

Mr. Grates. I have no doubt of it. 

The Chaibman. You hardlj anticipate, though, that Congress is 
going to make appropriation m that way ? 

Mr. Grates. 1 naye not asked it. 

The Chairman. I imagine, Mr. GraTes, that the same thing which 
would apply to the Agricultural Department, would probably apply 
to all the other departments. Do you not imagine tne Secretary of 
War could take a lump sum and handle it maybe a Utde better than 
we do ? Of com^e, you are not in the War Department. 

Mr. Grates. I would not put it quite that way. I would not say 
better than Congress could, but simply a princime 

The Chairman. It would tend to greater emciency if one man 
handled a thing of that kind than if fire hundred handled it, woidd 
it not? 

Mr. Grates. That is not quite the point, sir. The point I haTe 
in mind is trying to estimate the exigencies of the business I am 
handling a year and a half in adTance, trying to determine what forces 
are goin^ to be located here and there, which is rather difficult, and 
that is where the greater efficiencT would come. It is not a question 
of whether one man's judgment is better than seTeral men's judgment. 

The Chairman.^ A great many would not belicTe you it you said 
that one man's judjnnent was better than 500 men's judgment. 
Certainly no NationalLegislatiire would belicTe anything of that kind. 

Mr. Grates. The other is the system, and, as I say, I haTe not 
made any request for a lump-sum appropriation. 

The QoAiRMAN. There are CTidently two sides to this lump-sum 
business. 

Senator Newlands. Of course this does proTide for lump sums. 

Mr. Grates. At the same time I think there is no question that 
in that Weeks law, Senator, it has worked Tery much better. 

The Chairman. In that particular case, I always thought it would 
work well, and I haTe not any doubt that it is a wise moTe. 

Mr. Manrin, we would be glad to hear you. 

STATEXEXT OF XS. CHAELES S. MAEVnr, CHIEF OF THE 

WEATHEE BUEEATT. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, if I may state this thing without ques- 
tioning, I might say that the part the Weather Bureau would play 
in this question of riTcr regulation seems to me a Tery important one 
that has not come into prominence much in the discussion and hear- 
ing thus far. 

The Weather Bureau, as you understand, is the agencj that now 
collects nearly all the information concerning water as it comes to 
the earth from the atmosphere, either in the form of snow, hail, or 
rain, or whatcTer it may be. That is one of its functions — to collect 
that information. Another of its functions is to measure and gauge 
riTers. That work has been carried on chiefly in connection with 
flood conditions of the flow of the riTers. Our observations of stream 
gauges, heights of riTers, etc., are made primarily at the time floods 
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are threatening and become actually in flow, and daring the low- 
water flows of the stream these observations as a rule are not made, 
except in certain streams operated for navigation. 

Now, I can not conceive of any big project of river regulation that 
does not contemplate the continuance and careful measurement of 
the precipitation, which, of course, is the source of all floods ulti- 
mately, either in the form of a snow on the ground, which has fallen 
previously, or water which falls as rain on the snow, accompanied by 
conditions to temperature that melt the snow and release it for the 
flow of the streams. 

That outlines and indicates the part that the Weather Bureau 
might have to do with the problem of regulation of waterways, by 
furnishing information concerning the precipitation and flow of 
streams. 

Our service of flood warnings would become, it seems to me, of very 
great value to engineers working on the project of river regulation, 
such as contemplated by this bill. You can imagine if this bill were 
enforced that, lor example, there would be many engineering works 
in progress throughout the coimtry on the rivers in which the works 
would be greatly imperiled without an adequate fore knowledge of 
threatening floods, even of small character, during the progress of 
construction. The Weather Bureau would be in position to keep 
these engineers fully informed at aU times of the impending condi- 
tions by issuing forecasts of threatened floods, or it might oe only 
increased floV. The general weather conditions, changes of tem- 
perature, etc.. might also influence these works. The Weather 
Bureau should contribute to that by keeping engineers and other 
agencies of the bureau advised in regard to the progress of that work. 

As for the part the Weather Bureau had in this conference, etc., 
I can only say that it seemed to me that the plan of making a com- 

{>rehensive survey of development of water resources, as provided 
or in the bill, was a much needed proposal — a much needed plan 
for comprehensively developing the water resources and the pre- 
vention of injuries from floods in every possible way. 

I was in full accord with the other members of the committee as 
regards the plan of commission to be created; or not exactly com- 
mission, I think it is the waterways board or council. Tliose two 
administrative policies seem to me to be imder the existing plans of 
the conduction of Government affairs about the most effective and 
the most efficient of any that we could conceive of. Mr. Graves has 
just mentioned that the suggestion of Members of Congress, member- 
ship on the water council was suggested by the committee in their 
former deUberations on this subject. 

The plan of administration, as I say, seems to meet the existing 
requirements, and as for the appropriations that I think shoula 
depend upon what the board itseB inaicates as, in its judgment, may 
bo necessary. It seems to me that no engineer and no small group 
of engineers should be prepared at the present time to say just what 
works are most needed; where works shoidd be put in progress; how 
much it would cost, etc. That, it seems to me, is proper to leave to 
this agency, created for the conduction of this work. Under that 
view of the subject the appropriation of $1,000,000 to begin with 
seems to be about as mucn as you could economioally use, but with 
me I regard this aot as an organic act, creating an agency of the 
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Goyemment that should accomplish the objects set out in that act. 
When that agency is set to work, it itself can determine better than 
any of us how much will be needed; what will be needed, and where the 
work will be put in operation, and for that reason I was in favor of 
simply the appropriation that would start the work. 

The Chairman. Do you mean by that you are in favor of $60,000,- 
000 to start with ? 

Mr. Marvin. The $l,0d0,000 that was suggested in this report of 
the committee that met yesterday, that is if it is decided by Congress 
to create this agency for studying the waterways problem broadly 
and comprehensively, it seems to me that million dollars is a sufficient 
amount of appropriation to start with^ but I assume, in making that 
statement, tnat if Congress sees the wisdom of creating an agency of 
this sort, it is willing to meet the recommendations of that committee 
by adequate appropriations to carry out its recommendations in the 
future. 

The Chairman. That is after the committee has made a study and 
made recommendations ? 

Mr. Marvin. After the committee has made a study and has made 
recommendations. 

The Chairman. Specific recommendations t 

Mr. Marvin. Specific recommendations. 

The Chairman. Would you contemplate that Congress ought to 
give that commission a big lump sum and let it spend that money as 
It saw fit for navigation or irrigation or drainage or forestrjr, or any 
purpose of that kind, or should it recommend specifically to Congress 
certain great or certain small projects estimated to cost so and so and 
recommend that appropriations be made for carrying this outt 
Should it be done in l^at way, or should it be a great lump sum to 
spend as the commission saw fit? 

Mr. Marvin. I wish to express myself in general in favor of the 
advantage of large s\ims of money to carry out projects which must 
necessaruy contmue over a considerable period of time. If, for 
example, this committee were to make several recommendations for 
lines' of work that could be better begun at an early time in the 
future, and if those lines of work represent an expenditure of 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000, I will aaj at the beginning that I am 
inclined to favor that idea of appropriating a sumciently large sum 
to carry those projects to completion in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the committee. Now it mav subsequentitv come along 
with other projects that are to be added, to these. This bill con- 
templates tne regulation of waters throughout the entire United 
States. It is conceivable to me that in the course of a year or two 
the committee can not consistently recommend works in all parts of 
the United States, but rather work in certain parts where we have the 
best information, where work would produce the most beneficial 
resTilts. etc., those plans being submitted to Congress might be appro- 
priated for generously — adequate amounts and in large sums rather 
than in sman, specific amounts for each project because the exigencies 
of carrying on the work may lead to expenses between the different 
parts whicn can not be foreseen. 

The Chairman. Take for illustration the Colorado River, a great 
disaster occurred to the people in the lower region. It involves per- 
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haps a good, big combined possibility of flood control with irrigation — 
certainty on the headwaters there would be considerable impounding 
of the water, and I take it it could be used for the purpose of irriga- 
tion. As you imderstand this proposition here, would the board, out 
of this million dollars, make a earful study of conditions on the Colo- 
rado and make a specific report saying that, property controlled and 
handled, the Colorado in its various phases of irrigation, reclamation, 
flood control, and whatever uses may be necessary to make of it, there 
should be appropriated, let us say, $10,000,000. I have no idea what 
it would cost. 1 ou would make a specific appropriation, then would 
you go to Congress m regard to the Colorado and ask Congress to 
approve that project and place the $10,000,000 at your disposal? Is 
that your idea ? 

Mr. Marvin. I think that is one way in which it might be done. 
My own idea is that the committee would recommend not only the 
Colorado at the end of a year, for example. 

The Chairman. I am using that for an illustration merelv. 

Mr. Marvin. What I want to bring out is, it would be able at the 
end of a vear to make recommendations for the Colorado, possibly for 
work in tne vicinity of Pittsburgh or on the Ohio or on Uie Mississippi 
but more than one project could be worked up within this first year, 
let us assume, and then to make an estimate of cost of carrying out 
the works on those several projects, it might be forty or uiirty 
million dollars, if you please. My idea would be it would be proper 
for Congress to intrust that whole sum to the committee for those 
particular projects. 

The Chairman. But your report would be so divided, I take it, 
80 that if they thought your report on the Colorado was aU right that 
could be given, and if tnev thought it bad in the Pittsburgh section, 
they could reject that ana approve the other f 

Mr. Marvin. I think that would be only fair to Congress and fair 
to the engineers as well. The engineers make their study and submit 
their report, and they can not make a study of all tnese projects 
without going into detail for each one, and they have got figures for 
each one before they bring them to Congress. They could place 
those figures before Congress, and if Congress sees fit not to authorize 
the worK in one region it could do so. Tnat would be more or less my 
idea. 

The Chairman. If I imderstand you correctly what you would 
favor is a thorough investigation by a board of these coordinated 
services, taking in the various branches of the Government, and a 
study and report to Congress as the result of this investigation, then 
leave it to Congress to say whether the various projects that you 
recommend are to be appropriated for or not, but when they do ap- 
propriate you think it ought to be done in a big way ? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Ii Congas approves the AUegheny-Monongahela 
project, you ought to be given money enough to finish it? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir; I think that is a fair course of procedure. 
Andy to supplement your own statement, I should like to say it seems 
to me that we should take into consideration aU the possible factors 
that enter into the regulation of any particular river. In the last 
analysis you can not do this work except you sit right down at each 
little river and tributary. Take the prolnem in (^0| for example, 
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the Scioto River. You have got to treat that as a unit in itself and 
work out the problems for that river. When you have that regu- 
lated, you can go to another^r when you have planned that supply 
to the Miami. Or take the Wabash, or some otner river; you have 

f;ot to work those up by units, and the engineer must have his figures 
or those separate amounts. In the totalit makes a big simi. 

Now. if Congress approved a plan for a section, the appropriation 
had better be made in a large sum for that general project and sec- 
tion. I think that is the way this can be gotten about without 
the necessity of appropriating a large sum that does not seem to be 
for any specific object, but rather let the Waterways Commission 
submit a definite project on which the appropriation can be made. 

Senator Newlands. Do you think your Weather Bureau could be 
of service as one of the coordinating bodies in the regulation of rivers } 

Mr. Marvin. Very decidedly so. 

Senator Newlands. And do you think it is a wise thing to enter 
upon some method of coordinating these services ? 

Mr. Marvin. I think it is a needed service and an economical way 
of jetting the result to tackle it in a broad way. 

The Chairman. I beUeve we can hear at this time Mr. George R. 
Putnam, who is present. 

STATEMENT OF HB. GEOBGE B. PTTTHAH, COMHISSIOHEB 

OF LIOHTHOTTSES. 

Senator Newlands. "VSliat have you to say with reference to your 
service and its usefulness in a coordinated work of this kind ? 

Mr. Putnam. Possibly all of the Lighthouse Service is not quite so 
close as some of the other services you have heard from. The 
Lighthouse Service, however, does hght and take care of the naviga- 
tion on all navigable waterways of the country, including the interior 
rivers. For instance, we have something like 2,000 Ugnts and aids 
to navigertion on the Mississippi River and triDutaries, and those 
lights and buoys and other aids must be shifted according to all 
the changes in the channels, hence we are very directly interested 
in the navigable channels of the rivers and in keeping track of all 
changes in those channels. 

For the Department of Commerce, in a more general sense, 1 
might say, of course, that it is directly interested in anytlmig that 
wifl aid navigation or aid domestic commerce in the United States, 
and any improvements of the river in connection with navigation 
are therefore of interest to the department as a whole. 

In regard to this bill, I met with the other gentlemen, both last 
year ana this year, and the matter has been discussed and the general 
idea of an organization of this kind for the control of these kmds of 
work seems to me very desirable to increase the efficiency of Govern- 
ment work and to bring about a more efficient carrying on of such 
important works. 

Senator Newlands. What are the services of the Department of 
Commerce that relate in any way to rivers ? 

Mr. Putnam. The Coast and Geodetic Survey, of course, carries a 
controlling survey throughout the country, and that has oeen used 
very largdy in connection with mapping, but that survey is repre- 
sented here by Mr, BowiOi and perhaps you would like to hear from 
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him later. Of course, the Bureau of Domestic Commerce is the 
bureau of that department which has particularly to do with the 
increase of commerce throughout the country. 

Senator Newlands. How about the Bureau of Fisheries I 

Mr. Putnam. I should say the Bureau of Fisheries is directly 
interested in this subject, and the Commissioner of Fisheries met 
with our committee last year when these subjects were under dis- 
cussion, and I think they would be very directly connected with the 
interior waterways of the coimtry, because thev are very largely 
engaged in improving the fishery resources of tnose interior rivers 
and lakes. 

Senator Newlands. In the interior rivers t 

^ir. Putnam. Yes, sir; they have stations on the Mississippi and 
other interior rivers. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bowie desires to be heard now. 

STATEHE17T OF MB. WILUAH BOWIE, CHIEF DIVISION OF 
OEODESY, COAST AITD &EODETIC SVBVEY. 

Mr. BowEB. Mr. Chairman, the work of the Geodetic Survey, as you 
know, is lar^eely making the charts for navigation along the coast of 
the United States out to a depth of about 100 fathoms and the survey 
of the Gulf Stream. That takes up most of our energies, probablv 80 
or 90 per cent of them, but in adaition to that we have uie geodetic 
work, which consists of extending long arcs of primary triangulation 
over the country, connecting up the various survevs along the coast, 
and also to furnish fundamental stations, whose latitude and longi- 
tude are known, on which all maps, topographic and land-office maps 
and State-boundary maps, or anything e£e, are based. For instance, 
along this arc, running north and south from northwest Minnesota 
down to the mouth of tne Rio Grande, are about 1,500 or 1,800 points, 
each one of which is marked in a substantial, permanent manner 
and its description and position published, and those points are used 
as the control points, the framework of all surve]^. 

In addition to that triangulation, which really should precede the 
topographic and other surveying, we also carry along lines of precise 
levelmg in from the water mto the interior of the country. This 
work is, of course, done with the utmost accuracy and forms the 
framework on which all other lower-grade work is done. 

The Chairman. These are made in the interior t 

1^. Bowie. Yes. sir; start at the coast and run into the interior. 
One of the recent lines started at San Francisco and ran in here to 
Pocatello, Idaho. Another, recently started at Reno, Nov., to Las 
Vegas, Nev. The cause for that one line was that the Geolo^cal 
Survey, which had been making topographical maps in that remon, 
had extended the primary levels into the gold region at Tonopan to 
converge in the three points and connect, so vou had three elevations 
the same bench mark, with a total range oi something like 10 feet. 
That is the disadvantage of extending the detailed control work ahead 
of the main control work. We checked up down to Las Vegas and 
checked within an inch of our previously determined elevation. You 
might say that was remarkable. It is, but nine times out of ten we 
connect within 4 inches. What we did was to connect on all raiboad, 
geological survey boimdaries, and other monuments whose elevfr- 
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tions had been determined, and they can correct their elevations now 
andput them on these fmidamental elevations. 

Wnat can we do for all these projects ? There is not a project that 
^ou will start tlukt will not need this fundamental work to be done 
immediately upon the decision that a project shall be investigated. 
We should carry this primary trian^ation, the precise level ot that 
area, then no matter whatyou do it will never have to be adjusted 
after the notes go to the office. 

I was speaking to the chief enmneer of the Southern Railroad a 
few days ago on this question of the value of precise level bench 
marks, and he told of one case where three engmeers on three dif- 
ferent occasions had gone into a certain yard iH one of the southern 
towns and had made profiles and other leveling operations, and no 
two of them had used the same bench marks; the result was they 
had three bench marks. Well, he ordered some one to go down there 
and put in a conspicuous bench mark that anyone could find there- 
after. We have situations out through our country pretty nearly 
as bad at that. The Forestry Service nas to go in to make a forest 
survey ahead of control work. They assume a ionmtude or a latitude 
or elevation, or get it from a railroaamap or a lana map, or any other 
way. Later on the Geological Survey goes in and makes a topo- 
CTaphical survey covering the same area. They may incoiporate 
the forestry map in their map, but we come along after all of them^ 
that is, in some cases — and join on to their points and find they are 
all wrong; then they may adjust their existmg maps to this funda- 
mental data which has been carried in there, not before it is done, 
but after. It should have gone before. 

The Chaibman. Yours is recognized as the primary ? 

Mr. BowEB. Yes, sir> it is the same as tne steelwork of a sky 
scraper. The steelwork has to go in ahead of the tile, the bricks, 
and the other things, and when you have the steelwork done ana 
done accurately and adjusted, you have no trouble in making the 
stones and other parts of the building fit. 

The Chairman. Does the law require that the other survey shall 
fit into yours I Is there any provision of law, or only custom ? 

Mr. Bowns. No, sir; it is just a sort of imwritten law, and in all 
those organizations they have en^eers who realize the necessity toi 
doing so. After a draftsman, for mstance, has tried to compUe a post- 
route map from dozens of individual surveys of a State, no twd of 
which are on the same datiun, why he is going to use this material 
without anybody having to order him to do so. He finds it abso- 
lutely necessary for proper control. 

Tlie Chaikman. You really make every part of the coimtry fit into 
every other part, I take it? In other words, your map is compre- 
hensive from ocean to ocean and from Gulf to Lakes ? 

Mr. Bowie. Yes, sir; I can say we do no topoffraphing in the inte- 
rior. This is only the establishment of points. We get the accurate 
elevation and accurate longitude and latitude, then other organiza- 
tions, such as the Geologic^ Survey, the Forest Service, and tne En- 
gineering Department, and others, come on afterwards with their 
detail mapping, and they carry what we call a secondary control out 
from our lundamental points, 40 miles, 50 miles, or wnatever miles 
are necessary, to where they are making a detailed enmneering sur- 
?ey or map, or doing dredgingy building dams, eto. But they like 
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to tie on to some of these fundamental points so they will never haye 
to adjust their control maps to later maps that will be on the funda- 
mental basis. 

I should Uke to say this: In the Congressional Record of a few 
days ago there was a speech of Dr. George Otis Smith at the centen- 
nial of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, m which he referred to the 
very cloae and satisfactory cooperation between the Geological Sur- 
vey and Coast and Geoaetic Survey. It was reproduced in the 
Record a few days ago. Now that is absolutely voluntary on the 

Eart of the officials of the two organizations. We do not run a single 
ne of that precise leveUng or primary triangulation without going 
up to the Geological Survey or having one of their officials come down 
to our bureau, and we tell them what we propose to do. We will say, 
''We have tlus plan; we want to do this work within the next few 
years. Which would you prefer to have done first?" They tell us, 
and we meet their wishes as far as we can. That is because the 
officials of the two bureaus are friendly. If they were not we should 
not Uke to go into their office, and they would not Uke to come to ours, 
and the chances are that, in roundabout ways, we might find out 
they wanted the work done in a certain locality first, but we could 
not have that cooperation. 

In this biU it seems to me the cooperation would be very satisfac- 
tory. In other words we would have to cooperate, and the great 
trouble to-day is that each bureau sees its problem, sees that it has 
got to collect certain data, and probably think they can coUect it 
within the next 40 or 50 years; each bureau decides for itself the 
area in which it should collect data first, and the result is there is 
not one single one of those projects, I venture to say, that has com- 
plete data of aU the bureau, while if this commission or council were 
m existence they could say, ''Let us take the Columbia River VaUey 
and clean it up — do some work in the others, of course, but let us 
this year and the next year make our maps so we can give real en- 
gineering specifications for certain work." The only way to get 
that is for some organization to call on the Coast Survey, the Geo- 
lo^cal Survey, or the Weather Bureau or the Fortestry, and say, 
"You do this this year, this next year, etc.," and it seems to me 
that would be an engineering proposition. That is the way a busi- 
ness concern, such as the Du ronts, would do if they were working 
along this Une. They would have a group of men and decide what 
they should do. They would not have a department of their cor- 
portation say, "We will go out and collect the rainfall in Maryland," 
another to say, "We will make maps in Pennsylvania," and another 
one somewheres else. It does not seem to me that is good coordina- 
tion. 

Senator Newlands. I imagine it would be a great satisfaction to 
all these scientific services, to have the consciousness that they were 
collaborating in the great work ? 

Mr. Bowie. Yes, sir; it would be a great satisfaction. 

Senator Newlands. Instead of each pursuing its individual work 
without knowing certainly that in the luture all would be brought 
together in the accompUshment of a great work. 

Mr. Bowie. I think they would wdcome it very heartily. 

Senator Newlands. It would produce a better spirit t 
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Mr. Bowie. Yes, sir; very much better. They would know each 
other better, too, by the fact that they worked with each other. 

The Chairman. Have you found any duplication of effort between 
the various bureaus of the departmente of the Government? 

Mr. Bowie. I would not call it duplication, Mr. Chairman, so much 
as I would wasteful effort. For instance, here is just one case: 
We have a small appropriation for this interior wofk. Now we go 
out and do the best we can and extend this work as rapidly as we can. 
Here is the Geological Survey has to make a topographic map in an 
area where this fundamental control has not yet entered. Well, they 
make their map; they may have to change tneir scale; there may be 
overlaps and gaps after we have extended that fundamental control. 
Now, it would be a great saving, a good big per cent of the total ap- 

Eropriation spent for them ana for us, if we could have the two 
ureaus with their appropriations in coordination, such that when- 
ever they went to wort in a certain area, we would have funds to go 
in there ahead of them. That is the point. In other words we are 
rather looselv corelated. We do not do any of their topographic 
work; they ao not do any of our triangulation. , 

To-day we are running a line of levefe up in Michigan. We should 
have done it last year. Their topographicalparties are in Michigan 
to-day working just ahead of our levels. Tne result is they have 
assumed some elevations, may be a foot or two. out. We are coming 
along and tie to them. Now, last year they knew they were going 
to work in Indiana and Michigan. If they had told us thev would Uke 
very much to have the fimdamental elevations in there by May, we 
would have got them in there and saved them a good deal of money. 
There is a certain lack of coordination. You can see the principle 
involved, but there is no dupUcation between the two bureaus. They 
do not do any of our work, nor we theirs; but if the two bureaus were 
under one head and had sufficient pliability in the expenditure of our 
funds we could get along a httle better. 

Senator Newlands. Have you been abroad at all and observed the 
water-systems of France and Germany, Austria, and Russia) 

Mr. loowiE. I know very httle of tne interior water control of the 
different coimtries. I was on the hydrographic and topographic work 
of our coast a number of years, but I had nothing to do wnatever with 
the control — ^with river and flood control. AH I know is the whole of 
Europe, except Russia, is controlled with a triangulation and leveling 
to such an extent you nave to go but a very few miles to get to a fim- 
damental point. They would tnink it a great waste to have to make a 
map ahead of triangidation — ^leveling, for instance. So that they have 
accurate maps. 

What you will need for this control work is a system of accurate 
Geological Survey topographic maps — maps that are based on 
proper triangulation and leveling, tnat show the streams, roads, 
contours, those features that we sec, and then all of the other organiza- 
tions, like the Forestry Bureau, the Bureau of Soils — and other people 
can use those base maps and show on thc^m by colors, or otherwise, 
what they have in that region. In fact, you can indicate on there 
the value of land that is going to be flooded and all the other kind of 
things. Without those maps you might as well guess $5,000,000 as 
well as $50,000,000 as the cost of a certain project. You can not tell. 
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But the map is absolutely necessary, and it is not only good for this 
immediate purpose, it is good for years to come. This work ought 
really to be pushed to a rapid conclusion. 

Senator Newlands. What do you regard the value and present 
necessity, as compared with other things, of the work that is outUned 
in this bill with a view to developing the natural resources of the 
coimtry, including water and forestry and irrigation and reclamation, 
as plants developed into water power? Do you know of any public 
work of any greater importance ? 

Mr. Bowie. No, sir. 

Senator Newlands. Do you know of any of equal importance ? 

Mr. Bowie. No, sir; I do not. I think,' as comparea with your 
river and harbor improvements, this should take precedence. Cer- 
tain harbors ought to spend 10 times as much as you do and others 
should not spend any. But this work, I believe, is going to save life 
and property and also add much to the food production of the 
country. It seems to me it is of fimdamental importance. 

Senator Newlands. Regarding these flood waters. Do you regard 
it of great importance that every effort should be made to beneficially 
use tnem and to prevent their destructive uses t 

Mr. Bowie. Of course it might come to an absurd condition 
where you would have to spend $10,000,000 to protect $1,000,000 
worth of property. In cases like that, we should, of course, not 
consider it. JBut if the saving of property is at all commensurate 
with the cost, I should sav we ougnt to imdertake the work if it is 
feasible. And of course the power and water purification are very 
necessary and you should utilize it in every way possible. 

Senator Newlands. We are much obliged to you. 

The Chairman. Dr. William A. Taylor will be heard next. 

STATEHE17T OF DB. WILLIAM A. TATLOB, CHIEF OF BUBEAU 

OF PLANT I17DVSTBY. 

Dr. Taylor. The relation of the work of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry to the control of river flow is substantially that of agri- 
culture to the control of floods and rivers. That is to say, it in- 
volves the question of the relation of agricultural practice to nm-off 
of water, and in the humid portion of tne United States agricultiire 
has thus far in the main endeavored to get the water to run off as 
rapidly as possible with particular regard to the effect below, so that 
our agriculture has developed gener^y upon a basis of accelerated 
run-on, whereas river regulation involves primarily, as I understand 
it, the retardation of run-off. 

Neither the Bureau of Plant Industry nor other elements of the 
department have given definite consideration to the relationship of 
farming to run-oflt. Our work has been devoted specifically to the 
other side of the problem, namely, to the development of the largest 
practicable production of crops at the least cost, with conditions as 
they exist, and under general practice as it is. But the need for a 
saner poUcy and a longer view is sufficiently evident, I think, to be 
approved in relation to this general proposal. 

At present the agricultural investigators of the country in the main 
devote themselves to ascertaining wnether a particular piece of land 
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can be made productive. It may be muck land in a marsh. The 
Question that the investigator is to solve is whether through drainage 
Uiat marsh can be made to earn a profit for the man who reclaims 
and operates it. It is quite clear that, as Mr. Davis mentioned this 
mommg and Mr. Newell mentioned, that there may be cases where, 
althougn the marsh could be made to yield a large profit, it might 
be maSe to return a fair profit under a different type of agriculture 
not involving quick drainage, nor drainage at all, if the means were 
worked at from that angle. This is work that has not been imder- 
taken. I merely suggest it as one of the features that require 
attention. 

Even in the utilization of the lands that have been cleared and 
that are now in farms, little attention hasyet been paid to the placing 
of the pastures with reference to the efiect on run-off, to the con- 
touring of both pasture and the cultivated land. That, of necessity, 
will be largely effective through the education of the farmer, and it 
should not be possible imtil there is a sufficiently definite determina- 
tion of the actual relation of such practice to the farmer's pocketbook, 
that he can see that it is worth his whOe to contour his fields or to 
place his pastures where they will hold rather than to immediately 
release the rainfall so that tne portion of the field of investigation, 
which is not now provided for, that I suggest, is that portion of the 
field of agricultural investigation which bears directly on the question 
of the most economically soimd utilization of the farm lands, taking 
the long view; that is, essentially in t^e control of the flow of the 
river. 

We speak in general terms. We lack exact data. The question 
has not been studied. We see in places the truth existing so clearlv 
that it is accepted as sound and do not imdertake to prove it througn 
accumulated records and facts. I think that is a fair statement of 
what the present situation is. 

But any program that would contemplate a control of the rivers 
must include the relation of agricultural practice to run-off. Take 
this map as it stands, it shows approximately the forest and non- 
agricultural lands in this portion of the coimtry, leaving the large 
proportion of the total area agricultural land, more or less intedu- 
gently used, until relatively recently fanned without effort to check 
erosion; somewhat recently and gradually developed by the farmers 
themselves by systems terracing, the Magnimi terrace, which was 
developed here in North Carolina, and other devices not at all pro- 
tecting the rivers, but for increasing the productivity or maintaining 
the productivity of the agricultural soil, but which has a direct 
bearmg on this other featiu^. 

Senator Newlands. They have the effect of retarding the water 
on its way to the rivers ? 

Dr. Taylob. Of retarding the water and of accomplishing a bene- 
ficial use. 

Senator Newlands. Did you wish to go on further with your 
general statement ? 

Dr. Taylob. I think not, unless it is desired. 

Senator Newlands. Just in that view, outside of the matter of 
artificial storage in CTeat storage reservoirs, which, of course, can 
only be accomplishea where the topography of the country will par- 
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mit; do you not think it possible to produce in agriculture such a 
retarded condition of the run-off of the waters as may fall from the 
heavens as to mitigate quite effectively the violence of the floods and 
at the same time put these waters to a beneficial and productive use ? 

Dr. Taylor. We know that that can be accompUshed in restricted 
ai*eas and in specific instances through the mere slight readjustment 
of present practice. We believe that a great deal more than that can 
be done by determining, for example, what crope could be handled 
with least damage by an occasional overflow in such a checking 
reservoir as was mentioned this morning; that is, what type of agri- 
culture could be developed with least risk of destruction of energy 
of effort and capital and labor by the flood that comes at 20-year 
intervals or that occurs at some other long-time interval. 

We have not anything specific. It is clear, however, that the 

feneral result could be accomplished, and that eventually it must 
e accompUshed if we are to maintain the largest productivity of 
our soils. But we do not know how to tell the farmer to-day. i ou 
can, by expending so much money in controlling, increase your pro- 
ductivity so mucn or maintain it, meanwhile contributinjg to the 
general good to the retardation of this destructive run-oflT There 
are many things that we do not know that we need to know that we 
will ultimately depend upon. We are not in shape to dogmatize, in 
other words. 

Senator Newlands. And you think that it is quite important that 
there should be a step in that direction ? 

Dr. Taylor. I think it is essential to such a readjustment of agri- 
culture as is absolutely essential to permanent control of stream 
flow in our humid coimtry, where most of our land will be devoted 
to agriculture. 

Senator Newlands. Take our entire Mississippi Valley, including 
it.s tributaries, do you think we have reached anywhere near a pos- 
sible standard of efficiency in agriculture ? 

Dr. Taylor. We have overrun, hut we have not yet occupied, as 
some one said, in that matter. We have not adjusted. 

Senator Newlands. You have a large area covered, but within 
that area you have not by any means reached the high standard of 
efficiency you hoped to reach, have you ? 

Dr. Taylor. Not at all. 

Senator Newlands. As I understand it, water constitutes a very 
large percentage of every natural product, does it not I 

Dr. Taylor. Every plant product, certainly. 

Senator Newlands. An every animal product f 

Dr. Taylor. And every animal product. 

Senator Newlands. 75 per cent, I presume t 

Dr. Taylor. Beyond that in 

Senator Newlands. Therefore, it is quite an important element in 
all of them, in both animal and plant products) 

Dr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. Suppose that 100 years ago you had had all 
these various scientific bureaus organized, including the Corps of 
Ehigineers of the United States Army, and you determined not only 
to make these rivers useful for transportation, but to mitigate the 
destructive effects of water and to promote the beneficial uses of 
water by putting as much of it as possible into plant and animal 
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products. Do you doubt at all that by this time this whole thing 
would have been solved? 

Dr. Taylor. If we had had something to live on durinjg the time 
when the forests needed to be cleared and the land put under cultiva- 
tion. Certainly, had our aCTicultural development proceeded under 
the basis of a plan, that is ot any plan, we should be in a very different 
situation than we are now. It has proceeded, of course 

Senator Newlands. In an accidental way) 

Dr. Taylor. That is, without any plan which took into account 
more than the farm that the farmer was chopping out of the woods 
and clearing up and draining and putting to use. There has been no 
plan even u>r a sinde township or district, so that it has developed 
without regard to the general public interest almost entirely. 

Senator Newlands. Your idea, then, is that it would be a bene- 
ficial thing for the Agricultural Department, and particularly for 
that part of agriculture represented by your bureau, to coorcunate 
effrots to control the waters of the coimtry for beneficial uses and to 
prevent their destructive effects if such a project were entered upon I 

Dr. Taylor. Yes, sir; not only with reference to the direct work 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry and of the department, but also, and 
perhaps even more important^ tne affording of a sort of nucleus aroimd 
which there could be crystallized that interest in the subject through 
the States and the State experiment stations and the State agri- 
cultural colleges, those agencies which now, to a large extent, shape 
our agriculture in its transition neriod, which at present is lacking. 
We see an occasional bulletin, illustrated with pnotographs of ex- 
cellent examples of profitable control, but in large part it glances 
off because tnere is not any pressure behind it, or any follow-up or 
systematic campai^. 

The Chairman. Will you kindly explain what you mean by that ? 
I do not quite grasp the idea, Doctor, how you get so much better 
results. We give you practically all the money now that the depart- 
ment calls for to ao anything on earth the Agricultural Department 
wants to do. Suppose you nad this coordinating, this cooperating 
organization; wouW it work out practically better tnan it works now 1 

Dr. Taylor. As it stands at present, the department has not in 
its crop work given attention to this question at all, except in a very 
incidental way. The program of the department as it stands does 
not definitely include it. The program of the department provides 
for specific mvestigations of particular crops; provides for specific 
investigations of soil fertility; of forest problems. It does not, and 
never has. included any definitely crystallized provision for attention 
to this suDJect. 

The Chairman. But you have tried to do everything that would 
benefit agriculture, have you not ? 

Dr. Taylor. To the extent that our pro-am has included it. 
There is much remaining to be done for agncuTture, Senator, that the 
department has not yet imdertaken. 

The Chairman. But you have imdertaken everything you could 
think of, have you not? 

Dr. Taylor. No, sir. 
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The Chairman. I thought Congress had always given tiie Agri- 
cultural Department whatever it needed. I never heard of an appro- 
Eriation bemg turned down to the Department of Agriculture. You 
ave gone by leaps and boimds. If you had intimated you needed 
money for this purpose, you would have gotten it. 

Dr. Taylor. Congress certainly has been generous with reference 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. There is no doubt about that. You are our pet— 
if we have a pet it is the Department of Agriculture — and if you had 

i'ust told us jou needed the monev for these things I think we would 
lave given it. I am not inclinea to be critical; I am just wonder- 
ing, as a practical proposition, what you could do that you have not 
done if you had this organization to promote agriculture. I can see 
the possibility that it imght have something else to do with the floods. 
I can see it mieht hold back some of this water from floods, but how 
on earth would you help agriculture any more than you have f 

Dr. Taylor. The question there might be expected to work out 
somewhat in this way: That definite agencies would be made with a 
view to determining the exact facts, expressed in terms of inches of 
rainfall and bushels of com and dollars in sales in relation to cost 
and readjustment method of handling of the soil, of placing crops, or 
rotation of crops — that is, of developing such a rotation of crops 
that would reduce the erosive run-ofif to a minimum without adversely 
affecting the farmers' pocketbook. There would be concentration 
upon that problem with a view to securing exact facts that could be 
used with the farmer, that could be put up to the farmer fairly on 
the basis of deflnitelv established conclusions. 

The Chairman, x ou could not tell him anything more about the 
amoimt of water that was going to fall from the heavens than you 
can tell him now, could you ? 

Dr. Taylor. No; though the important thing is to be able to tell 
him how to control the maximum that he reasonably must expect to 
take care of. 

The Chairman. He has got that maximum now, the Weather 
Bureau has had that for years ? 

Dr. Taylor. But it has gotten that from him and nobody knows 
the best ways of controlling under the vaivin^ conditions. In some 
sections that is fairly well worked out and adopted in practice, and 
on some farms in some places, but there is a large field remaining for 
work to be done yet. 

Senator Newlands. I suppose the question of soil erosion is a 
question of great interest to your department, is it not? 

Dr. Taylor. Necessarily so; yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. Yet you have not been able as yet to take 
hold of that in a big way, have you ? 

Dr. Taylor. Practically^ all that has been done has been incidental 
to other lines of investigations that have been specifically authorized. 

Senator Newlands. rractically you have only taken hold of it in 
detached places, I imagine? 

Dr. Taylor, x es, sir. 

Sffliator Newlands. Never as a big problem, involving an entire 
watershed ? 

Dr. Taylor. No, sir. 
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Senator Newlanbs. For erosion means the drifting of the soil into 
the rivers and ultimately be deposited in some bay, gulf or the oceaUi 
does it nof ? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. And that means the loss of that soilt 

Dr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. Now, take your wet lands. Take this vast 
area of swamp land constituting the Mississippi Delta. Suppose 
that 

The Cel^irman. Do you mind calling that forest lands) 

Senator Newlands. Well, I will call it anything you want me to. 

The Cel^irman. Call it forest; it is not swamp. 

Senator Newlands. It was swamp once, was it not — the Delta? 

The Chairman. There is some swamp down next to the Gulf of 
Mexico, but all the great reeion of the Mississippi River that we are 
trying to protect from the floods is not swamp at all; it is forest; it 
is covered by tree growth. There are verv, very few marshy places, 
very few places you could apply the term "swamp" to. 

^nator Newlands. I am speaking of the lands that went from 
the National Government to the States under the designation of 
''swamp'' lands. 

The Chairman. That was called ''swamp and overflowed lands.'' 
That term "swamp" is a misnomer. 

Senator Newlands. What was the area? 

The Chairman. I could not teU you. It is ouite large, not only in 
the Mississippi Valley but all over the United States. 

Senator Newlands. But in that region ? 

The Chairman. From Cairo down, something like 29,000 square 
miles, and in the whole overflowed Delta of the Mississippi — that is. 
in the neighborhood of 18,000,000 acres, I take it — ^but a great deal 
of that, of course, has been improved, and a great deal covered by 
very fine forest growth. There is really not a great deal of what 
you call swamp. 

Dr. Taylor. It is land which is all right during 50 weeks of the 
year; sometimes all the year. 

The Chairman. Then those lands are covered with overflow water, 
but not with water all the time. 

Senator Newlands. We will not call it swamp land, then; we will 
call it land subject to overflow. 

Dr. Taylor. That, I think, would accurately describe it. 

Senator Newlands. And there are nearly 20,000,000 acres of land 
of that kind. Now, assume that we had started 50, 75, or 100 years 
ago to treat that land scientifically, both from an engineering and 
agricultural standpoint, for the development of food products, animal 
products, and forests, etc. Do you not think there would be very 
much better results than there are now) 

Dr. Taylor. Ot course, that depends, Senator, very largely — that 
is, the practicabiUtv of doing that—depended then and depends now 
very lai^ely upon the economics of it. I beheve that a well-balanced, 
comprehensive plan of control, systematically prosecuted and put 
into ^ect, would eventually accomphsh a verv large increase in the 
productivity! the agricultural productivityi oi that territory. How 
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lop^ it will take, what it will cost, what the ratio of product to cost 
willbe, no one can say, but I think 

The Chairman. Would not the same thing apply to 'every acre 
of agricultural land in the United States? 

Dr. Taylob. Yes, sir; had it been developed to a plan that took 
into account the knowledge that existed at the time that it was 
pioneered; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Suppose our agricultural lands were subjected to 
the same sjstem of mtensive cultivation the Germans have used 
toward theu* lands, would we not get two or three times as much 
as we now get from agriculture? 

Dr. Taylor. If we had the same wage rates and the same relation 
of Uving cost to type of development. I think, however, we must 
take into accoimt tne fact that our agriculture has developed along 
lines very different from theirs and must for a considerable time, at 
least, continue to be different, through its recognition of the fact tJiat 
there are cheaper powers than man power under our conditions. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any system prevalent in Europe, 
or anywhere on earth, similar to this, that this bill contemplates 
getting up here, where there is coordination and cooperation of all 
tne agencies of Grovemment, and where, as a result thereof, mankind 
has been enormously benefited? 

Dr. Taylor. No, sit; I do not know of such. 

The CaAiRMAN. And efficiency has been promoted ? 

Dr. Taylor. I do not know oi any case where the stream flow of a 
countrv has been taken in hand and worked out, though there may 
be sucn. 

The Chairman. Maybe we can pioneer for the world in that 
respect? 

Dr. Taylor. We have had to pioneer in some other things, and 
this appears to be soimd. 

Senator Newi^nds. You regard this question of the relation of 
water to production generallv as a very important one, and one that 
ou^t to oe studied ^orougnly, do you not ? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes, sir; as of fimdamental importance. 

The Chairman. We are much obHced to you, Doctor. 

Senator Newlands. The CSiief of tne Bureau of SoQs has prepared 
a brief statement bearing on the relation of flood control to soil 
problems, and I will ask tnat this statement be inserted in the record 
at this point. It throws additional light on the subject of soil 
erosion, to which Dr. Taylor has referred in his statement. 

(The statement of the Chief of the Bureau of Soik will be found 
printed in full as Appendix ''A'' on page 73. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. Chairman^ i had hoped that Mr. Lyman 
E. Cooley, the noted engineer of Chicago, would be able to appear 
before the committee and present his views regarding a system of 
river reg^ation involving source control and development, as well as 
bank revetment and levee protection, and including the hignest profit- 
able utilization of flood waters in irrigation, forestry, intensive culti- 
vation, and water-power development. Mr. Cooley, however, is 
unable to be here. With the permission of the chairman I will have 
inserted in the record the statement of Mr. Lyman E. Cooley sub- 
staatially as it was made b^ore the flood Control Committee of the 
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House, and in support of Mr. Cooley's views with reference to the 
importance of revetments as a means of maintaining the navigability 
of the Mississippi River, append to Mr. Cooley's statement a com- 
munication from Maj. T. G. Dabney, which was presented to him at a 
hearing of the Conmiittee on Rivers and Uaroors of the House on 
December 3 and 4, 1913. 

I wiU also add, with the consent of the chairman, statements of 
Mr. Lvman E. Cooley (Appendix B), Mr. Greorge H. Maxwell (Appen- 
dix C), and myself (Appendix D), upon the subject of river r^ila- 
tion and flood control, and ask that they may be printed as an ap- 
pendix to this hearing. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(The statements referred to wiU be found printed in full as fol- 
lows: Appendix B on page 75, Appendix C on page 105, Appendix 
D on pa^e 141. 

The C&AiBMAN. The committee will now adjourn. 

Thereupon, at 5 o'clock p. wu, the committee adjourned subject to 
the call of the chairman. 
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STATEKEHT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUBEAXT OF SOILS. 

BOIL mVESTIGATIONS IN BELATIOK TO OONTBOL OF FLOOD WATEBS. 

A flood condition presages the precipitation of water more rapidly 
than the soil is able to absorb it, and the consequent accumulation 
of excess water into sheets, rivulets, and streams. The amount and 
rate of surface run-off is influenced by a nimiber of soils factors, such 
as the physical character and condition of the soil, the slope, and 
the vegetal covering. Certain soils under excessive rainfall show 
marked susceptibihty to erosion. Streams flowing through rej^ons 
containing such soik may carry a heavy burden of silt and dUbris. 
Erosive material from some sous will carry farther than from other 
soils. Erosive material will carry farther in some waters than in 
other waters. 

A soil survey of the watershed, accompanied as it is by laboratory 
investigations, would reveal the physical character and condition 
of the soil, showing the texture ana structure of the soil, would indi- 
cate the presence of hardpan, would show the absorptive capacity 
of the soil for water, the character of the vegetal covering, the sua- 
ceptibihty to erosion, and would indicate the drainage and topography 
of the country. Tlus data would indicate the r^ative capacity of 
the different soil types for furnishing a reservoir for rain, would re- 
veal the areas of excessive erosibility, and would indicate the needs 
and remedial measures required to put the different soil types into 
the best possible condition for the ready absorption of the rainfall 
and to prevent as far as possible excessive amounts of water and of 
silt material from finding their way into the streams and rivers. 

Methods of control through soil management and by soil cover of 
flood waters and of the silting of streams differ with the character of 
the soil, the topography, and the use to be made of the soil. Wild 
areas or areas not now oeing utilized for crop production should be 
kept in forest or in grasses for hay or grazing purposes. If pecuUarly 
susceptible to erosion special treatment may have to be followed to 
sectire the desired needs. Steep slopes should not be cleared of native 
fi;rowth without due consideration to the results that are likely to fol- 
low. Steep slopes that are now without sufficient native cover may 
require intelligent planting. 

llie treatment of cultivated areas where the slope is great or where 
the soil is not naturally sufficiently absorptive of water should be 
planned with reference to the possible injury from flood and to the 
possible excessive erosion of the soil imder flood conditions. Con- 
tinued clean cultivation over large areas is notoriously conducive to 
erosion. The introduction of cover crops, particularly winter cover 
cropSi is desirable and often necessary to maJke the soild more absorb- 
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ent and to prevent excessive erosion, llie method of contour farm- 
ing is a fundamental necessity on certain soil tvpes having onljr a 
moderate degree of slope. On certain soils care snould be taken with 
the first evidence of erosion to use brush or stone obstructions to pre- 
vent the formation of new and excessive drainage ways. The use of 
land near the streams for hay or pasture rather than for cultivated 
crops to form a catch basin is indicated. 

ihere is a great deal of evidence to show that without intelligent 
care in the handUng of soils and of the soil cover that flood damage 
and the silting of streams is increased and, converseljr. that with care- 
ful and intelhgent handUng of the soil and of the soil cover that the 
damage from these causes may be greatly reduced. 

State and municipal governments under State laws regulate and 
control the drain^e districts of their water supply for domestic 
purposes. The Federal QovemmQnt, through the 6mce of Engineers, 
already controls many mining operations, the building of bridges, 
wharves, jetties^ and all artificial operations of like character to pre- 
vent the excessive silting of streams, and it is at least conceivable 
that such supervision might very well be exercised in the interest 
of the general good where fanning operations are known to be 
unfavorable to the control of flood waters or to the excessive dlting 
of streams and rivers. 
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STATEMEITT OF MB. LTHAV E. COOIET, OF CHICAOO, ILL., 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OV FLOOD COFTBOL OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESEHTATIVES. 

Mr. CooLET. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of ^ the committee. 
I came to Washington on the most innocent mission in the world, ana 
found myself conscripted for this hearing without proper or adequate 
preparedness. I would have been glad, in justice to the committee, 
to the subject, and to myself, to have spent two or three weeks in 
indexing my mind and refreshing my memory in regard to the par- 
ticular matters which I am called upon to speak to you about. 

Something has been said about my achievements. I do not know 
whether the speaker mentioned the matter seriousljr; he probably 
expects me to submit the proofs, rather than to admit it. 

I graduated at the Polytechnic School at Troy, N. Y., in 1874. 
with the degree of civil engineer, and have been in the practice of 
my profession 42 years. Last year I was honored with the degree of 
doctor of engineering by the University of Michigan for special re- 
search and achievements in the domain of our water assets. 

During my lifetime I have been professionally identified with 
every division and section of a waterway from the Gulf of Mexico 
to tne Gulf of the St. Lawrence, and to New York Bay, and also 
with problems relating to many of the tributaries of sucn a trunk 
waterway. 

On the eastern part of the route, in connection with the Great 
Lakes, I made a study as early as 1888 and 1889 in relation to the 

Eroposed diversion at Chicago. In 1896 and 1897 I was on the 
[itemational Waterways Commission, which compiled and brought 
together all the information in regard to routes leading from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard^ our instructions being to 
consider the effect upon the transportation interests of the country 
of extending ocean navigation to the head of the Great Lakes and 
making them virtually arms of the sea. 

In 1898 I was the advisory engineer of the investigating committee 
on the canals of New York, and became personally laminar with the 
water system of New York State, representing some 700 miles of 
internal waterway development. 

Witlun the last four or five years I have had occasion to review for 
the city of Chicago and the sanitary district of Chicago, in an elaborate 
report, the problems of the Lakes as sources of supj)ly for low-water 
navigation on the Illinois River and the Mississippi River in connec- 
tion wiUi the diversion at Chicago. I have also been one of the lead- 
ing experts in the Federal courts upon that subject. 

Coming to the other division of the route, I was for six years con- 
nected with the Missouri River work, with assignments on the Mis- 
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sissippi River, and with the research division relating to all the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River — the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Red, 
the Missouri, and others. 

Following that I was the projecting engineer of the Chicago Sani- 
tary and Ship Canal, in 1885, and my labors were almost continuous 
there for the following 12 years. I prepared reports upon the Illinois 
River problems for both the State board of health and the city of 
Chicago. In fact, I have been identified with the problems o& the 
city m Chicago for more than 40 years, or more than half the time 
since Chicago was a settlement. I nave seen the city grow — an incre- 
ment of population of more than 2,000,000 — have seen it multiply its 
population by more than five times. 

1 have made studies of other rivers of Illinois. I wrote the report 
as consulting engineer for the Internal Improvement Commission of 
Illinois, and 1 prepared three separate reports in regard to the Lakes 
to the Gulf waterway, and was the consulting engineer of that organi- 
zation for a number of years, and appearea here in Washington in 
their behalf on three or four different occasions at hearings before 
committees of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

I was the projecting engineer of the water power development at 
Eeokuk from 1900 to 1905, and in that connection made a complete 
study of our water resources on the upper Mississippi River. 

I was consulting engineer of the Umon Water Co. at Denver for a 
niunber of vears, and supervised the construction of the highest dam 
in the world at that time, a dam 225 t^et in height, in the South 
Platte Canyon district. 

I have been consulted on a number of water power and flood prob- 
lems. I have reported upon flood questions in four rivers of Michi- 
gan — the Grand, the Huron, the Saginaw, and the Muskegon, and also 
upon water power problems in those streams; also upon the Genesee 
River in the State of New York in connection with the barge canal 
in that State, and in relation to floods which, at times, have done great 
damage in the city of Rochester. 

In 1898, 1 made a visit to Panama and Nicarag[ua for a group of 
financiers and contractors, and spent about a year in the preparation 
of plans for the building of a canal at Nicaragua, whicn probably 
would have been carried out had not the conditions arising out of the 
Spanish War made it a public enterprise, and taken it out of the do- 
main of private investment. 

In 1899 I undertook for the Deep Water Board an economic inves- 
tigation of freight producing resources in relation to water and rail 
rates, for the purpose of disclosing what influence the extension of 
ocean navigation to the head of me Great Lakes would have upon 
transportation conditions in this continent, both in the United States 
and in British North America, and its relation to the soil and food- 
producing resources of this continent, north of Mexico. 

I made a visit to Europe in 1909 as a sort of auxiliuy to the Na- 
tional Waterways Commission, and inspected the Rhine and some 
of the Rivers of France, the Kiel Canal and the Manchester Ship 
Canal, in order to discover the genius — the reason why these water- 
wavs abroad are such a potent economic factor. 

I will not go into furtnor detail. I was once unfortimate in that 
respect. I was told to qualify fully in a talk I made before the Com- 
meroe Committee of the United States Senate in 1910. One of the 
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Senators was overheard to remark that he did not take any stock in 
it because no one man coidd have done the things I told about. 

I had the honor in May, 1908, to assist the governor of my State in 
the conference of governors at the White House, and at that time I 
made a speech, or rather got leave to print one, of which I am quite 
proud. It is not a long speech. I took the position that the water 
resources of this country, the surplus waters running to waste, were 
next in value to the land, and above all other resources except the 
land itself. With the indulgence of the committee, I propose to 
devote some time to the consideration of that general proposition, 
the development of the relation and the value of water resources as a 
national asset. 

How far the uses of the water for irrigation will affect the supplies 
for water ppwer and navigation in the Columbia River Basin ana the 
Missouri Kiver Basin has not been worked out, but I assume that it 
is a mere matter of degree, and wiU not change the character of any 
problem or its proi)er solution. For this reason, and for the further 
reason that the irrigation question has been separately taken up, I 
did not cover the subject in my general presentation, althougn I 
recognize its place in any complete statement respecting our water 
assets. 

(The speech of Mr. Coolev at the conference of governors at the 
White House, above referred to, is here printed in full as follows:) 

OUB WATER BE80UB0B8. 

ISpcech of Lyman E. Cooley, C. E., at the oonfaronoo of goywnors of the United States, 1008 proceedings.] 

Our suiplufl waters are next in value to the land ; they are self-replenishing, renewing 
themselves in the seasons and throughout the years; they are a part of the public 
domain which has never been segregated, and should be forever held for liie use of 
the people in common. 

From the point where they come to earth, in their descent to the sea, they develop 
energies many times greater than can be produced by high-grade engines from all the 
coal mined. Through water conservation it should be practicable to realize actual 
horsepower in excess of what can be produced by all the coal mined in the United 
States to^ay. 

Water conservation demands storage, and 4 to 6 per cent of the area in reservoirs 
will equalize the flow of streams. By fish culture, such reservoirs will have greater 
value than the land taken. They add to the landscape and make places of recreation 
for the people. 

Flooas will be abolished or mitigated, thus reclaiming the wealth in alluvial lands 
along the watercourses and making the valleys salubrious. The flow of streams will 
be equalized and made navigable throughout the year, even to the remote reservoir 
sites, and by improvement of these natural channels and by connecting the water 
systems at vanta^ points, a great transportation agency will be evolved as a -com- 

Slement to our railway system, and as a necessity for our laiger growtii and complete 
evelopment. 

Forestry becomes the incident of water conservation and makes wealth out of the 
waste lands which have no better use. 

Thus through water conservation we may develop power in every region where 
people can live, and prolong the life of our coal mines throughout the generations; 
protect from floods, reclaim the wealth in alluvial lands by the waterside, and make 
the vfldleys hoJthful; produce a great transportation sy^m, such as is necessary 
to realize our destiny, and create wealth in fisheries ana in forests from land which 
has no better use. The remedy is far-reaching and automatic, and thus lends itself 
best to the nature of our institutions. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLKT. 

The ICismssppi Valley, as a geographic and economic entity, spreads broadly out 
between the Biocky Mountains on the west and the Alleghany Mountains, the Niagara 
frantieiy and Hudson Bay on the east, and extends from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
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northern ripening limit of barley and the potato. It has a general breadth of 1,300 
miles and a general length of 2,100 miles, and an area of 2,765,000 square miles, or 
more than that of all Europe. 

In recent geologic time, a greater Lake Winnipeg spilled its waters across the north- 
ern divide to the Mississippi at less than 1,000 feet of altitude, and the Great Lakes 
also spilled their waters across the Chicago divide at less than 600 feet of altitude; and 
tiiese ancient outlets define the lowest continental lines and the base routes for a 
waterway system. These three basins, in their present drainage, comprehend 72 
per cent of the area of th^ Mississippi Vallev, the remainder being distributed in three 
remnants of direct drainage to the Gulf of Mexico, Hudson Bay, and Mackenzie River. 

The economic or potential value may be estimated in terms of the average humid 
territory of middle latitudes. Making due allowance for the semiarid region, the 
sterile rock of the northern highlands, and the maigining out in value toward the barley 
and potato limit, the equivalent value is taken at 2,000,000 square miles in round num* 
bers. This is five times or more the combined areas of France and Germany, and will 
carry a population five times as great, or 450,000,000, and perhaps douole on an 
ultimate development. « 

The Atluitic, or Eastern Division, comprehends an area of 885,000 square miles, with 
a value of 600,()00 square miles. The Pacific Division, west of the Rockies and north 
of Mexico, comprehends an area of 1,480,000 st^uare miles, with a value of 540,000 
square miles. The total area of the three divisions is 5,130,000 square miles, with a 
value of 3,140,000 square miles. Of this total the Mississippi Valley represents 54 per 
cent in area and 63 per cent in value. 

If a sea margin be set off comparable to that for the Atlantic and Pacific, the con- 
tinental interior is the lai^ger half of the total value, more than four times Germany 
and France together, with its margins farther from the seaboard than the most remote 
sections of either of the countries named. 

CONTINBNTAL INTBRIOR. 

The four countries of northwestern Europe contain 18,920 miles of improved water- 
wavs in an area of 449,000 square miles, ranging from 1 mile of waterway for 26 to 29 
miles of territory in France and Germanv to 6 miles of territory in Holland and Bel- 
gium. The waterway development in France and Germanv proceeds on the basis of 
about 1 mile of waterway for each 25 miles of territory, while the railway develop- 
ment, largely under State control, represents 1 mile of railway to 8 miles of territory. 
Already certain sections of the United States have a mile of railway for each 4 to' 6 
miles of territory, with a population density of one-fourth to one-third. 

Take any umt area in the continental interior, as the combined area of Illinois, 
Wisconsin^ Minnesota, and Iowa, an area greater in natural resources, with better 
topographic conditions, than either France or Germany. Such an area in its domestic 
trafiic, in its relation to other unit areas, and in its coimection with the seaboard, will 
require some three times the railway mileage that would be required were it mar- 
gined by the sea, like France or Germany. 

More than one-third of the commodities moved by rail cost less than $1 per ton at 
the point of production, more than half are under $2 per ton, while about two-thirds 
are worth, less than $5. To develop the dormant and ultimate resources of the interior 
is utterl]^ hopeless under such conditions, nor can such area maintain world compe- 
tition with' more favored nations. 

THB WATERWAY SYBTBIf. 

The interior can not go to the sea, but for all practical purposes the sea can be car; 
ried into the interior. The continental base lines can be developed for ships if we like' 
south to the Gulf, east to the Atlantic, and north to Hudson Bay, and each unit area, 
Uke France and Uermany, will lie along a virtual sea front. 

Great tributaries and the many laterals can be improved and connected at vantage 
points in loops and circuits, and the wealth in either valley slope may thus interchange 
and gravitate to the common artery. 

The Mississippi Valley has some 25,000 miles of waters which have been actually 
navigated. On the basis of France and Germany, this should increase to 80,000 miles 
for the potential area. With such a waterway system 250.000 miles of railway should 
be sufficient to meet the needs of a population of four to nve hundred millions in the 
Mississippi Valley. The greater efficiency of American railways and tiie larger 
scale of a waterway system will discount any superior activities of our people. 

Considered as a matter of cost, the combined system will be far less, and considered 
in relation to results, the wealth to pay for the same will be far greater. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The typical American of the generations to come will express the environment, the 
bonndlesB opportunity, and dominion over nature in the Miasissippi Valley. This 
interior is the assembly ground of all the divers types of the Aryan race that swarmed 
from the parent stock m Central Asia thousands oi years ago. Conilng through manv 
lands witn widely varying climatic and soil conditions, stiange experiences, and mul- 
tiplied heredities, they are to here coalesce in the final race type. 

nere the genius of the race may flower and mature its fullest fruits, secure behind 
broad maigins of ocean boundary from the alien race wars which rolled our ancestors 
up like a scroll. Here may develop a civilization such as the world has not seen, and 
issue forth through its ocean portals to dominate the world. 

Mr. CooLET. The relation of the several divisions of our water 
resources as a national asset is such that I do not see — and I have 
come to the conclusion gradually — how you can develop any one of 
these elements alone without the danger of blighting the others; in 
other words, the problems are so related that the stream sjistem with 
its potential resources must be handled as a whole. 

That, as I understand it, is the general purpose of the Newlands 
river regulation bill and to such end to provide for the proper coordi- 
nation of the several departments of government and for cooperation 
with the efforts of the States. 

We can treat the subject under four general divisions; the water- 
power relation, the reclamation of overflow lands, the sanitary aspect, 
and the waterway or transportation problem. 

In the economic investigation which I have referred to I under- 
took to value the arid lands and to reduce the area of this country 
to the equivalent of a humid region in the middle latitudes. We have ■ 
3,000,000 square miles of area m the United States, and if you were 
to compress it so as to bring it all up to one standard in soil resources 
or to carry popidation, you would reduce the area to about 2,200,000 
square mues. In other words you would squeeze out about 800,000 
square miles. 

This 2,200,000 square miles of standardized territory is the equiva- 
lent of 11 countries like France or Germany, each of which has above 
200,000 square miles of area. We have at present a population of 
close to 100,000,000, or less than 50 to the square mile, whereas 
France is carrying over 40,000,000, and the same density of popula- 
tion here wouH represent about 450,000,000 people, or four and one- 
half times what we have now. ^ The density or population in Ger- 
many would represent a population here of over 700,000,000, or seven 
times what we now have. Probably in 40 years, certaiiily within 50 
years, we will have doubled our population, and have 200.000,000 
people. I think we ought to look ahead as far as we can ana set our 
estate in order, and set our projects along comprehensive lines, so 
that what we now spend will contribute to a progressive develop- 
ment, so that we may' have these resources developed as we shall 
need them in the future. 

Tlie territory between the Allegheny and Rocky Mountain systems 
represents about five-eighths of the potential resources of our coimtry^ 
and 70 per cent of this interior is orained directly by tiie Mississippi 
River system. Again, if you take the Greater lus^issippi Valley 
from the ^If seaboard nortn to the barley and potato hmit m Canada, 
the interior represents five-eighths of the resources of the continent 
north of Mexico and probably exceeds all Europe in producing 
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capacity. The resources of Canada lure more than 40 per cent of 
those of the United States. 

Consider, first, the water power asset. To best control the flow 
of water, and from the standpoint of the water power itself, we begin 
at the very tips of the streams, the summits oi the mountains, and 
at the divides. At these places you haye the greatest rainfall, the 
greatest descent to the sea. and tne greatest length of water course, 
and you thereby produce tne largest results. 

For instance, from the Rocky Moimtain region every cubic foot 
of water will give you more than 400 horsepower and traverse 2,000 
to 4,000 miles of water course; from the All^hany Mountains will 
give you 160 to 250 horsepower and traverse nearly 2,000 miles of 
water course; from the divides south of the Canadian boimdair you 
will get 60 to 120 horsepower and traverse 1,500 to 2,000 miles of 
water course. These figures make some allowance for the necessary 
fall in the streams. So that, from the storage standpoint and all the 
beneficial uses of the waters, the greatest result is produced by con- 
trol at headwaters. 

Much has been said about forestry, and the Government has made 
extensive reservations for the conservation of headwaters, the utili- 
zation of lands otherwise valueless, and the mitigation of soil erosion. 
This is all well as far as it goes, but we can do much more. We can 
store the surplus waters at their source, thus equalizing the flow and 
producing live streams throughout the year. 

For instance, take a river Ime the Missouri, from its sources in the 
mountains we should double or treble its low-water flow and do the 
same with its principal tributaries. Take a minor basin like the Fox 
in Illinois and Wisconsin with an area of 2,700 miles. We can quad- 
ruple the flow of that stream. In every stream which I have exam- 
ined or studied the low- water volume can be multiplied from two 
to five times. The aggregate effect of that is tremendous. As to 
bow far such control can be carried can not be said without a com- 
prehensive study of the subject.^ 

The Geological Survey has estimated the water power potential in 
the ordinary flow of our streams at fifty to sixty miUion horsepower. 
They estimate, probabljr, Uiat the complete control of our waters 
represents a potential of over 200,000,000 horsepower. Such studies 
as I have made convince me that — making due allowance for the 
necessary declivity of streams, uses for navigation, and oilier benefi- 
cial uses — ^it should be feasible to produce considerably more than 
100,000,000 horsepower. Within the lifetime of men now living there 
may be a demand for 50,000,000 horsepower, and I shall use Qna 
figure in estimating the value of the water power which should be 
developed in the early future. 

Let us make a comparison with the coal resources in the United 
States. All that is mined to-day would produce about 40,000,000 
constant horsepower, taking the aifferent varieties of coal as they run 
in the several coal fields and using types of engines that represent a 
better practice tiban now prevails. Much of the coal, however, is 
used for metallurgical puiposes, for ^as making and domesticpurposes, 
so the amount available lor power is much less. On the ouer nand, 
the best estimates available indicate that we are now using about 
85,000,000 horsepower, of which about one-fiizth is water power, but 
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tiiis represents installation rather than constant output. In the city 
of Chicago we are now using about 500,000 horsepower with a load 
factor of about 60 per cent, which means that the actual constant 
load is about 300,000 horsepower. This ratio is probably high, rather 
than lowy for the United States as a whole, so that the actu^ average 
power in use probably does not exceed 20,000,000 horsepower. 

Assunaing a water-power development of 50,000,000 horsepower, 
what is it worth or what will it be worth when the population of the 
country is sufficient to absorb it ? 

You can afford in a region of cheap coal Uke the State of Illinois 
to invest about $200 per norsepower, but after such horsepower has 
worked out its relation and. become ajgoing concern, it will represent 
a capitalization of $400 to $500 per horsepower; in other words, it 
will evenuatly pay a dividend oi 5 per cent on such a valuation. 
This represents the investment value to the capitalist, but its economic 
value to the State or Nation is manyfold. 

When I was on the Erie Canal investigation in 1908, I made some 
notes respecting long-standing water powers and I found from 
$1,000 to $1,100 of investment in buildings and instaUations for the 
utilization of a horsepower. So, on that basis you have a fixed 
investment of more than $1,000 per horsepower. Oo into water- 
power towns, which had no reason for bemg on earth 20 years 
ago, except as they were auxiliary to the horsepower, and you wiU 
find a population of from three to five people per horsepower that 
have been brought together, produced in a way oy the water power. 
Taking the census vdue ot population at $1,200 per capita, gives 
you an idea of what that water power is producing in wealth by 
enabling three to five people to live where they could not Uve before. 
In that sense, it is producing an asset of $3,600 to $6,000 per horse- 
power without considering the increment of value to land, higher 
market values prevailing in all the regions about. 

You can not figure these econonuc nropositions on the dividend 
basis. It is a common error, and we mid it repeated often in Fed- 
eral reports, to justifying improvements on the dividend or invest- 
ment tneory. Ii vou stop to think about it. you will see that any 
enterprise railroad, water power, or any otner pubUc utiUty that 
earns a dividend, must proauce wealth manyfold. It must produce 
something it can divide with the pubUc or it has nothing to draw 
on. It can not take all. It can only take such fraction of it as 
will enable all parties to enjoy the fruits of the enterprise. Con- 
sidered from this point of view, water-power development repre- 
sents almost a fabmous amount. 

The factory basis may not be the proper comparison for the 
future. In using such basis I have assumed that population is the 
real measure of potential wealth rather than convertible assets. The 
real wealth of a nation consists in its people, and the problem of 
statesmanship is how to developthe potential resources so that more 
people can lead better lives. Water power, as now developed and 
distributed, not only goes to the factorv but into transportation; 
into the household for lighting and cookine, into farm work, and 
into a thousand minor purposes which were u>rmerly served by main 
strength and awkwardness. 
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So I am going to assume for purposes of valuation that a hoiBO* 
power represents an increment of two to three people, and tiiat it has 
an equivalent value of $2,400 to $3,600 as an asset. 

Now, 50,000,000 additional iiorsepower means the possibility of 
100,000,000 to 150,000,000 more people being able to live in this 
coimtry. It means not only the multiplication of vour industrial 
pursuits but the absorption of your farm products and we have more 
soil resources than any other* nation. It means an increment in a 
thpusand directions; you can not put a limit to it. 

But on the basis of $2,400 to $3,600 per horsepower you have a 
little estimate of from a hundred and twentv to a hundred and 
eighty bilhons of dollars as the partial value of the developed water 
power of this country. 

I am not goins into the question of by whom or how this water 
power shomabe developed. The proposition i3 that by source control 
of streams you not only produce the water power but you gp a lon^ 
wajrs toward solving aD other problems relating to the utilization of 
our water resources. I am going to limit it here, however, to the 
storage proposition, which is valuable in itself, almost sufficiently 
valuaole to justify its development, aside from the forestry end of it, 
which we are coming to recognize as valuable also, aside from its 
relation to stream flow. 

I will illustrate what I mean in relation to storage. We have 
70,000 to 80,000 acres of water in the Illinois valley in the river and 
its back waters. We have produced for several years a crop of from 
$700,000 to $800,000 worth of fish. That is an average ol $10 per 
adre, which will compare favorably with the production of farm 
lands in many parts of the United States. In Giina, where fish 
culture is a very ancient art, the actual yield exceeds $50 in sold 

Eer acre. The annual product of the Illinois River, which is the best 
shing stream in the United States, represents '50 cents per linear 
foot of river. The storage reservoir is not only an asset in this way 
but it continues along the streams of equalized flow from the reservoirs 
to the sea. 

Another aspect of the question concerns the saving of our fuel 
supplies, and this relates not only to the production of power and its 
uses but also to electrochemistry and metallurgy, which is still in its 
infancy. You may thus save by far the larger part of the coal now 
mined and substitute the less costly agency, one that is almost 
automatic and is perennial with the seasons and with the years. 
It is true that the nrst cost is greater, an investment of $200 is justi- 
fied; increasing to $400 or $500 where coal is relatively dear, but the 
cost of operation is nominal, only $2.50 to $5 per year after the power 
becomes a working concern, i ou can contrast this with the annual 
cost of maintaining a horsepower by steam, the mining of the coal, 
its transportation and the handling of the same, and me operation 
of the steam plant. It is a mere matter of capital, but we produce 
an enormous annual saving and simplification of the whole economic 
situation. 

A^ain, some 40 per cent of the tonnage of our railway system 
consists of fuel; ana to the extent that water power may be substi- 
tuted for fuel and for power in the metallurgical and chemical arts, 
the railways can be reheved of these burdensome freights in favor of 
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high-class freights, not only to the betterment of revenues but to 
the delay of great additional investments in duplicate mileage. 

Generally, when you come to consider the development of a 
dormant resource, it is im{)ossible to trace out the benefits in all 
the ramifications and what it may mean as an asset. We can only 
touch upon some of the more significant relations, and these at best 
are merely indicative rather than determinative. 

BEOLAMATION. 

Let us pass now to the subject of reclamation. It is laigely a 
question of time, as it will take many years to bring about a condi- 
tion of control such as I have discussed in relation to the develop- 
ment of water-power values. You will put many streams under 
control from then* sources early in the development and, by the time 
you have completed from 50 to 60 per cent of your task, you will 
Drin^ the lateral streams and trunk tributaries inside their banks and 
multiply the low-water flow^-say, three times. In the Mississippi 
River at Cairo, you would raise tne low-water flow from 100,000 feet 

Ser second to 250,000 to 300,000 feet per second. You would pro- 
uce Uve streams from the reservoir sources and augment the now 
of the water to the sea. 

By thus multiplying the low-water flow of the streams you would 
greatly extend the benefits of navigation, produce automatically 
without other work a ereat improvement in the navigable capacity 
of the streams themsehres, while solving at the saime time the one 
^eat factor in the problem of reclamation — control within limits of 
She flood supply. 

We have below Cairo, and subject to overflow, about 30,000 souare 
miles of territory, usually estimated at 20,000,000 acres, and we nave 
in addition in the rivers and tributaries, marginal land and bottom 
lands, sometimes several miles wide, that will aggregate 50 per cent 
more or 30,000,000 acres, making a total of 50,000,000 acres of 
alluvium in the Mississippi River System. 

What is the value of these alluvial lands as a national asset? I 
have a friend who developed a district in the Illinois Valley, about 
7,000 acres. He investea about $50 per acre in land, levees, and 

Jumping works and owns 5,000 acres which he will not sell for 
1,000,(K)0. The investment was about one-fourth of the reclaimed 
value. Hiat illustrates the direct increment from the merely finan- 
cial standpoint, but it is not a proper measure of the economic value. 
The real value of such an asset, considered as wealth, is represented 
by the number of additional people who can five, and this may be 
taken at the census value of $1,200 per capita. Take, for instance, 
the Nile, which everybody knows about. That is a stream that in 
its low water flow and flood characteristics, area of basin, and other 
features, does not differ greatly from the Missouri River at Sioux 
City. On the bottom lanos below the last cataract, it carried at one 
time 10,000,000 people, as nearly as we can now estimate, and it 
had under cultivation about 5,000,000 acres. Gentlemen, there are 
more bottom lands along the Missouri River from St. Louis to Fort 
Benton than were ever cultivated in the best days of Egypt. Below 
Cairo you have four times as much land as was ever ctdtivated in 
Egypt. 
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Egypt is cultivating about 3,000,000 acres and the Gov^nunent 
is tiymg to extend the area again to the ancient limit of the palmy 
days of the Pharaohs. The State of Illinois alone has 3,000,000 acres 
of overflow lands, partlv reclaimed, as much as is cultivatod in 
Egypt to-day, more land than there is in the whole State of Con- 
necticut, mountains, and creeks and everything else included. 

Again, take the Mesopotamian plain, where history began with the 
Chaldeans. The whole area of the Tigris and the Euphrates River 
basin is but little in excess of that of the upper Mississippi above St. 
Louis and is semiarid in part and its average run-off is probably less. 
The Mesopotamian plain sustained by imgation a population that 
probably did not diner greatly from that oi Egypt. 

These ancient alluvialareas have been used as arguments and pre- 
cedents in considering the subject of reclamation. I believe that iiis- 
tory says that Cvrus turned the course of the Euphrates and marched 
his army into Babylon through the dry bed of the river. Imagine 
somebody storming the city oi Memphis or the city of New Orleans 
from the dry bed of the Mississippi. 

The problems are not alike. Tney were*thousands of years in solv- 
ing their problems, and we are trying to do it in 15 minutes. If we 
can not do it in five years, we do not mink it is worth while. Sir Wil- 
liam Willcocks visited this coimtry in 1914 and had much to say about 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian practice upon which I commented at the 
time, but the matter was not put in type. The ancient practice dealt 
with the flood waters after they had. reached the alluvial i>lains, by 
means of dikes, canals, and reservoirs, a practice that was entirely con- 
sistent with the application of the surplus waters to beneficial use in 
arid regions. Our alluvium for the most part lies in humid r^ons, 
where me problem is one of beneficial exclusion and the reverse of soil 
saturation for a later crop. Nevertheless, the ancient methods are 
suggestive respecting local control in the lower compartments of our 
streams pending the time of complete source control, and along this 
line we have such projects as that of the Roumanian Government for 
the reclamation ot the alluvial plains on the lower Danube and the 
St. Francis reservoir proiect of 1900 by Seddon. 

Egypt carried on her alluvial lands two people to the acre, and this 
estimate may apply also to the Mesopotamian plain. What was 
the value of this land to Egypt as a national asset? On our basis of 
wealth it wpuld represent $2,400 per acre, but what is land worth to 
a nation that has little or none? It simply means that national 
existence can not be maintained. A coimtry which has a surplus of 
land attaches no particular value to it. It is like other things that 
exist in abimdance, as atmosphere. - If we did not have much of it, 
it would be worth $100 an ounce. On the basis of Egypt, the alluvium 
of the Mississippi River system would carry 100,000,000 people apart 
from the uplanos. The Yangtse alluvium in South China is in a humid 
region witn excellent rainfall distribution and carries from 3^ to 4 
eople to the acre, and on this basis the Mississippi Valley alluvium 
as a potential population of nearly 200,000,000. 

There is no umit to the value of land as a national asset when 
demanded by the growth of population. All history shows that it 
determines tne locations of nations and defines their extent, their 
wealth, and their power. The need of it has made die stru^les of 
race and for empire and brought all Europe to its present cnsis. It 
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has made migrations to our own soil, turned covetous eyes our way, 
and challenges our supremacy in the Americas. ^ 

In our career of development we have exploited our resources as 
an unlimited asset and have made only a beginning in the development 
of our overflow lands. Their need has not been felt with our ^eat 
domain of fertile uplands which are better suited to individual 
enterprise; but following the development of irrigation projects in 
the scmiarid regions, these lowlands will attract attention and enlist 
the public enterprise. Their reclamation is a part of the great 
problem of the development of our water estate and they should be 
treated in their proper relation to source control. Tliere are other 
aspects of reclamation and manv qualifications respecting source 
control, but I will not deal with tnem in this connection and at tlus 
time. 

SAKrrATION. 

The third division of the problem relates to the salubrity of the 
valleys, their sanitation, ana healthfulness. Malaria has been one 
of the great handicaps of the world. It has forced population and 
human development to the middle latitudes and in our own coim- 
try has arrested the development of regions and of States for decades 
and generations. Some spaces of the world, otherwise inviting, are 
practically denied inhabitation. 

It is only. within the present' generation, almost within the present 
decade, that we have begun to learn the nature of subtropical and 
tropical diseases and how to deal with them. We now reco^ize 
their biolo^c nature as due to various types of bacilli and parasites. 
These specific maladies are preventable and, from a rational view- 
point, are to be regarded as accidents rather than as necessities. 
With the development of this knowledge we are ^oing to be able to 
utilize for our race the subtropics ana the TVopics uiemselves and 
multiply manyf old the possibihty of population m this old earth. 

If the recent advance in mecucal science promises so much, why 
should we spend such enormous sums for- reclamation from the 
merelv sanitarv aspect ? The answer is that while enormous strides 
have Deen maae in remedial treatment, the advance along preventive 
lines has been much ^eater and is more far-reaching. If we are to 
get rid of the malana-bearing mosquito and the other carriers ol 
specific germs which have debilitated mankind in the regions infested, 
we must reclaim the overflow lands, the swamps, the jungles, ana 
the saturated grounds — clean up the breeding places and the insect 
incubators. 

This is not all. Prevention and remedies which inedical sdence 
offers are not alone sufficient. You must do something more than 
deal with the effects, until the causes which made these lands the 
nursery of human blights are, themselves, changed. You still have 
miasmas and other predisposing conditions which enervate even in 
the absence of specinc maladies, and you must go further and drain 
and desiccate the overflow lands and prepare them for virile inhabi- 
tation. All this spells reclamation and more. It means such occu- 
pation and development as made the alluvium of Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, and China tne homes of millions of healthy Uves. 

Aside from the economic value on the aflSrmative side of redama- 
tiooii the negative or human side can not be represented by the dollar 
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mark. The salubrity of the valleys due to reclamation, the better 
conditions of life, perhaps, represent more in a n^ative way than 
the merely material increment of wealth. It is a problem of healthy 
exiatance as well as wealth. 

WATEBWAT8. 

The fourth or last division is the waterway or transportation asset. 
It will occur to you without further explanation that by the storage 
of waters at their source and the eauaiization of flow, we have not 
onlv solved the power problem but nave added an asset in the way 
of nsheries and lorests. We have solved the greatest factor in the 
problem of reclamation; we have, as a result and as a by-product, 
produced a great waterway system from storage reservoir to the sea 
that only needs to be improved and connected up at vantage points 
in order to constitute a complete system for the whole coimtiy and 
discharge its proper fimction in transportation. 

We have been in the habit of thinkmg of our waterway system, or 
rather not thinking of it, much as do the fish. They navigated it, if 
there was water there and, if there was not, they did not navigate it. 
ThOT had no way of regulating the flow. 

IJfp to this time we nave made no effort to do more than scratch 
the sides of our rivers, tickling them, as it were, on the theory that 
nature had been guilty of a mistake that we ought to correct. We 
have built some canals around the obstructions and Improved 
some rapids much as we would construct fishways to extend the 
range of movement. Like the voyageurs. we have followed the trail 
of the waters wherever they led, glad oi such convenience, until a 
better transportation agency appeared. Perhaps we could not do 
better with the resources of finance and engineering available up to 
a comparativelv recent time. 

Witnin my snort life, practically within the last 30 years, first-class 
masonry for aU hydraiuic purposes has been reduced to one-third or 
one-fourth its former price. For outrstone masonry that formerly 
cost from $18 to $24 per yard you can substitute concrete at $4 to $6 
and with that comes enormous increase in possibilities. The same 
is true respecting excavation beneath the water, which has been cut 
in the same ratio by the hydrauUo process from the old price of 
30 to 50 cents. The resources of the art are evervwhere multiplied. 
And still further betterments are due. We can d.o something more 
than tickle the sides of nature in these streams. We can reconstruct 
them to our liking, make over the smaller tributaries in conformitv 
to a waterway system, and I think the time will come when we wifi 
be justified in reconstructing such streams as the Arkansas or the 
Missouri Rivers. 

Let me illustrate by the Illinois River. The alluvial division is 
230 miles long, and our engineering resources to-day are adequate 
to a 20-foot waterway, and a reconstruction of the stream so it woiild 
not be recognized by the oldest inhabitant, at a cost of between 
$50,000 and $60,000 a mile. You woidd not only produce an ideal 
waterway, but make a better channel for floods and reduce levee 
heights. Take the Missouri River, with which I am more or less 
f aimliar as far up as Fort Benton, 2,400 miles. It runs on a declivity 
of 10 inches per nule after it leaves the foot hills. . It has so muob 
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Tilality that it expends a part of its energy in trying to wreck its 
bed everytime it has a flood. It has too much power. In place of a 
broad and shifting stream bed on an average slope of 10 inches per 
mile, it should have a decUvity of 2 to 3 inches to the mile and a 
deep, contented, and placid channel. 

There are long reacnes in the Missouri River running in a perfect 
channel on a slope of 3 inches per mile. I have seen other reaches 
where it ran all over creation and the adjoining settlements on a 
slope of 2} feet to the mile. 

Were the resources of our art suflBcient, could we carry out an ideal 
project, we would reconstruct the river bed absolutely by a series of 
pools and take out of it from two-thirds to three-fourths of its slope, 
and convert it into power and have a deep and placid stream for navi- 
gation all the way to Fort Benton. Tne river so reconstructed in 
conjunction with storage would furnish 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 horse- 
power; in other words, the Mississippi River has several miUion 
noisepower in excess of what is required for a deep and stable channel. 

There is no limit to these possibihties with the development of the 
engineering art and the growth of our financial resources. But some 
people think waterways are obsolete and that railroads are doing all 
the work of transportation. I remember 30 years ago I was editor of 
an engineering paper, and we had several eminent steam engineers 
who were writing essays, and I was undertaking to publish some of 
them. They were proving that waterpower was obsolete, and would 
soon disappear entirely in favor of steam power * but to-day it looks 
as if steam power will become secondary or arcnaic and thiat water- 
power will eventually dominate the situation. That has come about 
through electric generators, alternating ciurent, high voltages, and 
long-distance transmission. 

&)me people are reasoning in the same way respecting waterway 
transportation. I think the time will come within the lifetime of 
many of us when the waterway will be recognized as really the domi- 
nating transportation factor in this country, rather than the railway. 
I can illustrate that, perhaps, by the history of France and Germany, 
and both of these countries are making a tremendous lot of history 
just at the present time. They are reidlv the dominaitng powers in 
this struggle, and the reason for that is tne perfection of their trans- 
portation agencies. 

France and Germany are about eaual in respect to transportation 
fadlties. Each has developed on me basis oi about four mil^ of 
waterways to each 100 square miles of territory and on the basis of 
from 15 to 19 miles of rwway to each 100 square miles of territory. 
With that development thev are able to do their transportation work 
with an average densitjr oi population of from four to seven times 
what we have m the United otates. 

What are tiie conditions here t In the northern territory from the 
Mississippi River to the Atlantic seaboard, we have from 25 to 30 
miles of railroad to each 100 square miles of area, and thev have 
proved unequal to the business at times. Take the State of Iowa, 
with a relatively meager population density. It is carrvingabout as 
many miles of railroad per 100 miles of territory as either France or 
Germany. 

The lesson is this: I will not take your time to go into detail as to 
how it struck me when I was abroad. I will simply indicate this 
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proposition. The railroad is adapted to the express, passenger, and 
quick dispatch work, to business that will bear hign charges. But 
suppose tnat we are to do all our transportation work for me future 
through new railroad development. Take as a basis this 2,200,000 
square miles of equivalent territory. Assume, if you please, that 
one-third of our mileage is overtaxed, that another third is worked 
to two-thirds of its capacity, and that the last third is worked to 
one-third of its capacity. Wnen the popidation has reached four to 
five hundred milUon, you will treble your mileage or require 750,000 
miles of railroad in place of 250,000 miles. On the other hand, sup- 
pose you had proceeded on the theory of France and Germany in 
aeveloping a combined system of railways and waterways. Then 
you would not have needed more than half the railroad mileage, 
350,000 to 400,000 miles properly distributed, together with 80,000 
90 jOOO miles of waterways. 

We can not undertake to estimate in advance what would be the 
relative cost of the two propositions; that is, the combination of 
waterways and railways, and railways alone. We may assume on our 
present basis that the railway development alone would cost 
$60,000,000,000 or more. We might assume, further, that the 
combination of waterways and railways would cost $40,000,000,000. 
The saving would be $20,000,000,000. This may not be correct, but 
is illustrative of the great difference in the two propositions. 

In Germany and France the railway development has been made 
practically under the control of the State. When Germany had devel- 
oped her railway system adequately for territorial purposes and for 
miUtary, passenger, quick dispatch and hi^h-class service, she sought 
to avoid the enormous cost of increasing ner terminal facilities and 
duplicating her lines and the further appropriation of lands which 
were otherwise needed by resuming the more comprehensive develop- 
ment of her waterways. She operated her railway system as a part 
of her fiscal policy, without djscriinination between localities and 
water points, and practically determined the location of new indus- 
trial developments by the waterside where they could obtain cheaper 
transportation under their own control, and mcidentaUy reclaimed 
along the watercourees much useful land. The result has been a 
remarkable growth in waterside cities, and a tremendous increase, 
particularly m the coarser industries, and a great development of 
water-borne commerce. 

Our foreim competitors have not only this internal waterway 
system, cornbined with railway development, but are bordered on 
one or more sides by the sea, while our waterway supplement is 
undeveloped and several equivalent areas, rich in soil resources, are 
in the central interior and remote from the sea. These^ remote redous 
in their relation to other units and to the seaboard will require irom 
two to three times the normal railway development and will thus be 
handicapped in comparison with other areas adjacent to the sea aftd 
in competition with more favored nations. The remedy is not only 
the development of an internal waterway system, but one of the 
greatest possible capacity, with such trunk devdopments as wiD, in 
effect, extend the sea to the remote interior. 

Again, railway development alone will deny the development of 
billions of dollars of coarser resources which are unable to stand rail- 
way charges over long distances. I will illustrate. In the past 30 
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Sears I have made a number of comparisons from the commodity 
sts of our railway returns. In these earUer comparisons I found that 
some 52 per cent of the commodities moved bv rail cost more for 
transportation than for original production, and in recent years the 
proportion has increased to about 70 per cent. The handicap to our 
coarser resources and the blight of many is thus made manifest. 

I do not know that it is necessary to go further into the waterway 
asset. You have been talked to without limit and talked to deatn 
at various times in regard to the utility of waterways and waterway 
development. 

OKNERAL, 

The general point I wish to make, in connection* with the whole 
subject matter, is that these several elements of the problems are 
related. There seems to be a feeUng amon^ the people, perhaps, 
that you can not afford to develop any one of these assets by itself, 
because it will not pay. When, nowever, you can develop lour re- 
lated propositions with one expenditure, it snould not be against that 
expenditure that it will accomplish so many purposes. If you can 

!>roduce by one treatment these assets of water power, nsheries, 
crests, and pleasure resorts, this reclamation of the valleys, this 
betterment of climatic and sanitary conditions, and this transporta- 
tion system, then there is no limit to the expenditure that will be 
justified. We are liable to make the mistake of attempting to do 
one thing at the expense of another, and blight some of these assets 
in the effort to cut out for development those which now seem to be 
most important. 

For instance, there may be a disposition to go ahead and grant 
water-power privileges. 1 am not going to discuss the question of 
whether such work should be done oy private parties or performed 
by the United States, but certainly we should have a comprehensive 

Elan. When a project is undertaken, either by a private corporation, 
y a State, or by the United States, it ought to represent a part in 
a scheme of general devdopment that Iooks ultimately to the con- 
servation of our water resources as a whole. 

The question of cost need not be considered. It is merely a ques- 
tion of justifying, from time to time, the individual steps in a com- 
prehensive scheme of progressive development. No man can esti- 
mate beyond the immediate future the development of a fundamental 
resource. You must start in and proceed as conditions justify. 

You might just as well sit down with your son and ngure out all 
the hogsheads of soup, all the droves of cattle, sheep, and swine, and 
flocks of poultry, ana all the carloads of cereals, and all the tanks of 
liquors and cratcKS of tobacco, and other things, that he is to consume 
during his natural lifetime. That son might go off and commit 
suicide on the theory that he never could earn enough to meet the 
liability, or he might ask his dad for an appropriation to cover the 
entire Dill, and dad would say, "My capital is insufficient,'' and so 
there would seem to be no solution to the problem. But, nevertheless, 
the son will proceed as usual to get married, rear a family, care for 
his maiden sister and his mother m her declining years, and keep 15 
minutes i^ead of the sheriff all the time, without thinking anytning 
about it. These great propositions for comprehensive development 
must be viewed in much the same way. 

75439—17 2i 
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Gentlemen, I have presented the general round-up of the hroad 

Eroposition as I see it. As I understand the purpose of the Senator's 
ill in a general way, it is to bring about the cooperation of depart- 
mental agencies in order to develop our water resources in their 
proper relation; and, further, bring about a coordination in the 
efforts of .the States. 

I was deeply impressed at the White House conference of 1908 
with the idea that our governors should be regularly convened for 
the purpose of establishing proper relations between these semi- 
independent sovereignties and the Central Government, and between 
the sovereignties themselves, so that the great physical problems 
which exceed State limits can be better and more expeditiously 
worked out. TJiere seems to be power, under the Constitution, for 
two or more States to cooperate in the solution of projects of mutual 
advantage, with the consent of Congress, but I do not know that it 
has been worked out. 

I think the governors of our States should be a kind of privy 
council to the rresident of the United States for the purpose of 
considering, coordinating, and solving great physical problems. 
Not only should the several departments of tne Grovenunent be 
brought into proper relation, but also the several States in their 
respective spheres. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to how far Congress, under 
the Constitution, can handle all the elements of the problem, and 
there may be a difference of opinion as to whether the United States 
in itself can provide all the fimds required to carry out a great and 
progressive project of this character; on the other hand, the thing 
grows with what produces it, and with increasing resources the ability 
to apply them also increases. 

I tnink we all have come pretty much to the conclusion that imder 
our system of government, and with the great demands made upon 
our Government by the people, both in the National, State, and local 
affairs^ that everybody is going to be taxed up to the limit and every- 
body IS going to have left, out of his eammgs and resources, just 
enough for a decent livelihood. Under sucn circumstances it is 
simply a question of how the great machinery of government will 
apply this money. If we can devote part of it to creating new assets 
and new resources, in place of spendmg it all in what we inight call 
''governmental friction," we will be making a distinct gain. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. Cooley, as I understand it, the general 
problem is to seize the water as soon as you can after it falls from the 
heavens on this great watershed, and to obstruct the flow down to the 
Gulf, and by vanous works to put that water to beneficial use, and to 
control that water in such a way that you can reclaim large overflowed 
areas? 

Mr. CooLEY. That is the general theory. 

Senator Newlands. The thing is one of mechanical obstruction all 
the way along down the river, and the tendency of that would be to 
equalize the flow oi the river, and raise the flow m a period of drought 
and to dimini^ it in the period of flood ? 

Mr. CooLET. That is the idea exactly. 

Senator Newlands. I just wanted to ask Mr. Cooley one more Ques- 
tion. You think leading out these flood waters over the arid land 
has a tendency, of course, to diminish these floods t 
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Mr. CooLBT. I think so. Anything in the way of storage, even 
though it is not operated for that particular purpose, like a natural 
lake, diminishes floods. You have swamps, for instance, in the 
upper Mississippi, and lake expanses there, and the result is a better 
control of stream flow, and from a given area in the upper Mississippi 
the flood volume that will come to the stream is only aoout half wnat 
it is in the Ohio, where you have few conditions of control. 

In the Great Lakes you have the best example of natural control 
where the high water is only 30 or 40 per cent aoove the average, and 
where by a httle storagiB control you can equalize the flow. We have 
in the Tennessee Basin about 30 per cent oi the average volume repre- 
sented by the minimum flow and the same is true for the upper Ms- 
sissippi. In the Ohio, above Paducah, however, the low-water flow 
is only about 10 per cent of the average. 

And again, the IlUnois Basin and some other tributaries have a low- 
water volume of 7 per cent or less of the average flow. In the case 
of the Illinois this is due to an impermeable subsoil and to the rich- 
pes8 and dej>th of the surface soils by which all the water is utilized 
in the ^owmg season. 

It will thus be seen that river basins differ greatly respecting the 
control of nm-off and a study of their characteristics is very sug- 
gestive. 

In 1886-1888 I made a study of the relation of rail and water 
transportation and followed the inq[uiry by further investigations in 
later years. I reached the conclusion that, with unrestricted com- 
petition, the minimum cai^o unit should equal or exceed the railroad 
train unit and that movement should be possible over long distances 
and from points of origin to destination without breaking bulk. I 
predicted the canals oi our fathers* would become obsolete and that 
our river commerce, as then conducted, would fade away, and both 
these things seem to have occurred. The same thought has since 
been expressed in a different way by Mr. James J. Hin, who was a 
steamboat man before he became a railroad magnate. By reason of 
these conclusions, I became a deep-waterway advocate and urged the 
development of a related waterway system, a system that would, in 
some large degree, develop the potential of the most remarkable 
lay-out and connecting possibilities possessed by any continent, 
rather than a system based on some one's conception of waterway 
equipment. I jfelt, as the evolution of water craft has shown, that if 
we produced new waterway conditions the class of water craft would 
develop which would best utihze it. 

Hecently commendatory movements have taken place for the 
development of local water terminals, and this is well as far as it goes. 
Such aevelopment in its logical relation is most characteristic of the 
commerce of the Rhine from Strassburg to Rotterdam. 

Recognizing the effect of unrestricted railway competition the 
Con^ss has passed regulative measures intending to produce such a 
conmtion as Ihave related with respect to Germany. It goes without 
saying that equity between locahties, particularly in a territory so 
great as ours, will eventually do away with locality discrimination, 
and this, could it have happened a generation ago, would have ^ven 
our waterways a better chance; but I question the ultimate utihty of 
any regulation that is not based entirely on economic principles. 
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We have done little to increase the capacity of oiir waterway 
system as a whole, and so there is little to undo in our broader con- 
ceptions. I have not thought it worth while to advocate waterway 
development merely as a rauway regulator or competitor and for the 
purpose of dividing traffic, but have looked upon such development 
as necessarv to the proper conservation of om* resources and to the 
handling oi oiir coarser commodities, leaving to the railroads the 
more profitable classes of transportation. Up to some 15 years a^o 
the average return per ton mile had been steadily lowering, but it 
has not lowered in recent years, although there has been a great 
increase in low-class tonnage, all of which means that there has been 
an actual raising of rates through reclassification of high-grade 
freight, and recently a recognized increase in rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Tfiie old argument that railways do the 
work and that the cost of transportation by rail would diminish has 
not been borne out. The railroad is not unlike some other pubUc 
utihties in that an increase of its work, beyond a certain economic 
point, would mean an increase in capital and operation out of pro- 
portion to the increase in capacity so we mxist oismiss the idea that 
the railway system can meet, in any substantial degree, all the needs 
of our development after we have skimmed off the cream. 

One of the results of the improvement in land transportation has 
been to accentuate the growth of waterside cities, quite contrary to 
preconceived ideas; in fact, the proportion of urban population in 
the interior is less than under amrmative conditions of land trans- 
pK)rtation. In the United States about 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion gathered in cities is adjacent to waterways that have been or 
are habitually navigated, and if we include watercourses that have 
been recognized by the appropriation bill, we will cover more than 
90 per cent of the population gathered in cities. This in itsdf is 
eloquent testimony to the influence of navigable waters and a full 
assm^ance that, by proceeding along natiircd lines in the develop- 
ment of a waterway sjrstem, we wUl serve substantially the great 
commercial interests of the Nation. 

Since the opening of the Panama Canal goods have gone from 
Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard and also coarse freight from one of 
the great industries of Illinois for shipment by water to Pacific coast 
points as against 2,000 miles of overland haul by rail. Such in- 
stances are numerous and no better argument need be made as to 
the influence of sea routes, and the same argument applies— with 
only less force — ^respecting competent inland water routes. States- 
manship should avoid any imnecessary concentration of commerce, 
industry, and wealth at om* sea margin at the expense of the interior, 
not onljr from economic considerations but also as a matter of military 
precaution. Our rail resources are in the Mississippi Valley, and with 
its proper development from everv standpoint we can maintain our 
soHdanty as a nation against all the forces that can be brou^t 
against it. 

Primitive man determined a fixed abode and developed the art of 
agriculture through the feeding of the waters to the thirsty soil, and 
human institutions were thus evolved. Civilization developed and 
organized the cooperative state for the better control and application 
of the common inheritance in waters. The exhaustion of the water 
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inheritance forced migrations and conquests and, in time, followed 
the subduing of the humid wilderness, the abode of those who lived 
b^ the chase and as nomads. Through the early millenniums of 
history, water measured the extent and wealth of nations, and no 
limit could be set to its value or to the value of the lands to which it 
was appurtenant. 

In my investigation of the semiarid regions of the United States, 
I have assumed as humid those lands whicn would mature three crops 
in five years and as semiarid lands which would yield only two crops 
or less m five years, thus requiring the application of water to justify 
tillage. On such basis, the semiarid line crosses the United States 
substantially between meridians 99 and 100, or divides "our country 
into practically equal parts. The western half has some 200,000 
square miles of humid territory near the Pacific coast^ thus leaving 
1 ,300,000 square miles of semiarid territory. The aridity diminishes 
toward the north and disappears in Canada with somd 200,000 square 
miles additional north of the boundary. 

Of these semiarid re^ons, some 700,000 square miles he to the west 
of the Rocky Moimtains and some 600,000 square miles to the east, 
the Mississippi River drainage taking about 500,000 square miles, 
or some 40 per cent of its basm area. 

The upper Missouri River basin and the headwaters of its two tribu- 
taries, the Platte and the Kaw, lie west of the semiarid Une, and also 
the upper basins of the Arkansas and Red. The Rio Grande basin 
and tne Colorado basin are entirely in the arid regions, while the 
Coliimbia River basin is, in part, semiarid. Again, there is a great 
central basin without outlet to the sea. 

I have estimated the economic equivalent of the semiarid regions 
from the best data available. The water resources have been taken 
at various values for irrigation, ranging between 75,000 and 125,000 
square miles, the larger estimate representing an ideal use of the 
waters, while the lower estimate is that of the Geological Survey, 
usuallv stated in the reclamation program as 50,000,000 acres. 
Outside of the irrigation limits the lands are estimated at their pas- 
turage value. Some 110,000 square miles in the western division do 
not produce sufficient herbage to carry a steer to the sauare mile, 
and this is the remnant of '' the Great American Desert, " aepicted on 
Mitchell's early maps. Forests and woodlands are estimated in 
comparison with the normal stand of timber in humid regions. The 
aggregate is 490,000 square miles of equivalent humid territory, or 
aoout three-eighths of the semiarid area. Of these values 275,000 
square miles he east of the mountains and represent about 46 per 
cent of the area, while 215,000 lie west of the mountains and represent 
about 31 per cent of the area. In both divisions the ratio of value 
increases northward. 

It is some years since I made these studies, and meantime the recla- 
mation poUcy has been established and is in process of development. 
The subject matter has presented some new phases. Dry-culture 
methods with crops in altemate years promise well in favorable 
localities. New herbage plants have been introduced from foreign 
regions, and date palms and other trees promise well under special 
conditions. It is probably true that irrigation over extensive areas 
sets up local climatic cycles with a partial reuse of the waters evap- 
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orated and transpired by plants; otherwise we can not explain the 
desiccation and aesertlike character of many locidities, well popu- 
lated in ancient times and where no general change in climatic con- 
ditions has occurred. On the other hand, forest values are probably 
too high, and perhaps the pasturage values, so a revision of figures 
might not change the results which, at best, are only illustrative. 

On account of the selection of the best tracts of land and the inten- 
sive culture in irrigation and the relation to mineral resources, the 
value is much greater than in humid regions, and this is well borne 
out by the history of arid-land nations, so we are justified in assuming 
a greater economic importance for these reclauned lands than is 
indicated by the mere comparison with hmnid areas. 

Irrigation, if carried to the limit, will consume all the surplus waters 
of the semiarid region except in the regions to the north, as repre- 
sented by the basins of the Columbia and upper Missouri, and this is 
probably the highest use to which such waters can be put. There 
will be sufficient of a remnant left, however, to produce slack-water 
navigation in such streams as will be justified. The storage required 
for tne surplus waters is much less than ordinarily assumed by reason 
of the fact that two-thirds or more of the rainfall and a still higher 
ratio of run-off occurs in the growing season. So large a proportion 
can be stored in the high altitudes that a considerable development of 
water power can be made between the place of storage and the place 
of application to the soil, and such development will probably be 
adequate to the needs of the semiarid region. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. Cooley, you have not covered the question 
of the irrigation of the arid lands yet. 

Mr. CooLET. I perhaps inadvertently am guilty of a discourtesy in 
not saying to the committee that I will be pleased to give any 
information I am possessed of in regard to anjr subject whatever. 

The Chairman (Mr. Humphreys). The question of flood control is 
the prime question with this committee just at present, and we would 
like to hear from Mr. Cooley along that line. 

Mr. Cooley. I have stated the proposition that with 50 or 60 per 
cent of the basin under control at Cairo, you would probably multiply 
the low-water volume by three times and bring the high water down 
to bank level; or, in other words, reduce the hign water from 1,800,000 
second-feet at Cairo, say, down to 1,200,000 or 1,300,000 second-feet, 
assuming these figures to be representative, and raise the low-water 
volume from 100,000 to nearly 300,000 second-feet. 

The effect of such an equalization of flow would be revolutionary, 
but such results reauire constitutional treatment and involve a con- 
siderable element oi time. Meantime, the ''patient" is suffering and 
must have palliatives of some kind, and perhaps hypodermic injec- 
tions to keep him quiet. Some psychological force or real force 
must be apphcd to encourage and relieve the patient until the con- 
stitutional remedies can have their effect. Anything you do, how- 
ever, has an effect from the beginning. 

I am not here for the purpose of criticizing any levee program. The 
most ardent levee man will favor any proposition which will avoid 
the necessity of building levees, or will lessen their height. I have 
expressed myself at some len^h, on former hearings, in relation to 
the proper treatment of the Mississippi to the effect that levees should 
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not be built between Cairo and the Eed River without at the same 
time holding the banks. You have here an alluvial stream, much 
like the Missouri, in which the stream bed is a phenomenon of the 
flow of water and the flow of water again is constrained by the stream 
bed. At some stage of water, which we may take as the "bankfull" 
stage, the physical relations are in a balance, as it were; that is, the 
stage produced by overflow conditions which has prevailed in nature 
from time immemorial, and which created the river bed. When the 
water is below the critical stage, the flow to a de^ee is controlled or 
dominated by the river bed, and when the water is above the critical 
stage the forces of the stream dominate the channel, and tend to work 
it over and change it to meet new conditions. 

Again, in the condition of nature, the flood volume at Cairo was 
greatly reduced at New Orleans, a volume of 1,800,000 second-feet 
shrinlong to 1,200,000 second-feet, orto about two- thirds, undernormal 
conditions. This was due to the reservoir action of the river bed 
and the wide-spread overflow, and illustrates forcibly the effect of 
natural reservou*s in impeding the flow, lengthening the flood crest, 
and reducing its maximum. The river bed itself below Cairo is 
equivalent to a reservoir of 600 square miles, 40 feet deep. This was 
multiplied manyfold by thousands of square miles of overflow area. 
Notwithstanding the addition of 40 per cent in basin area below 
Cairo, represented by the drainage ol the Red, the Arkansas, the 
White, and the St. Francis Rivers, and the eastern tributaries, the 
flood volume in tiie lower river never reached the maximum at Cairo. 
Could the overflow areas have been operated as restraining or storage 
reservoirs, rather than impeding reservoirs, the effect would, have 
been far more significant. 

This natural control, together with the overflow regulation through 
bayous to the Gulf, determined practically a fixed maximum volume 
below Red River and the forces of the stream molded in its own 
deposits a stable channel, on a gentle declivity, a channel as narrow 
and deep as the nature of the material would permit. Between 
Cairo and Red River, the declivity is several times greater and the 
more variable forces of Hie stream have worked out a broader and 
shoiJer stream bed in some proportion to the increase in dynamic 
energy. Nature struggled for channel stability but was defeated in 
localities by concentration of surplus declivity, by cut-offs, and by 
unseasonable return of water from impeding^ reservoirs and local 
tributaries. We had then in nature between Cairo and Red River a 
stream more or less unstable with the flow erratically controlled by 
impeding reservoirs and tributaries, continuing from Red River to 
the Gulf with a fixed regimen and as a species of nozzle. 

You are going to build levees, you have been building them and 
this is the proposition you are up against. You wipe out all the 
natural overflow regulation and constrain the entire volume to the 
river channel and take it as it comes. The maximum volume is 
greatly increased, the flood height is raised, and the velocity is 
accelerated. You have greatly increased the dynamic enei^ of^the 
stream. You have not only minified the surplus horsepower but 
you have increased the speed of appUcation, thus multiplying the 
destructive powers; in other words, you have stimulated tne energy, 
filed the teeth, and ground the claws of your tiger. 
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In the early sixties we had the voliuninous report of Humphreys 
and Abbott which minimized the controlUng power of overflow and 
justified levee treatment. When I was on the rivers in the early 
eighties, it was assured that the surplus dynamic energy would 
expend itself in deepening the stream bed. Tne wish seems to have 
been father to the thought, which has not been justified by expe- 
rience. Unhappily, the river does not seem to have exercised any 
wise selective power; in fact, it seems to have discriminated in favor 
of the banks. This appears rational* when you consider that the 
increased dynamic energy must have increased resistance which can 
orAj be produced by widening the stream bed, or even dissipating it 
entirely as is the case on the high declivities of the Platte River. 
If you will couple your levee building with bank correction and bank 
holding, the forces of the stream nust expend themselves in deepening 
the stream, so you might realize the dream of Capt. James B. Eads 
who diagnosed the conditions in the early eighties, and, by the scien- 
tific use of his imagination, set Cairo on a hill. His idea was that 
the surplus enei^ would be disposed of by lowering the river bed 
and lessening the declivity until the river flowed within its banks 
and levees became unnecessary. That would be the tendency. 
How long it would take we do not know, but the tendency is in the 
right direction. 

Suppose you reclaim all the overflow lands above Cairo, which 
represent a ^eater area than those below. In the progress of inhabita- 
tion you will drain all the upland swamps and hasten the flow of 
water to the streams and bring with them mcreasing loads of detritus. 
Add these further conditions to those which you are now trying to 
meet, and what is going to happen? You have already increased 
your former flood flow through your nozzle below Red River by over 
20 per cent. You can not keep this up indefinitely and add to it 
without wrecking your nozzle or burstmg your hose, and this has 
practically occurrea in every great flood by the giving way of levees 
opposite the reservoir areas above Red Kiver. If you Keep it up 
inaefinitely above Red River and add to it without secunng the 
banks, you will eventually dissipate your river bed. How long it 
will take to bring about tnese results 1 do not know, but the longer 
it does take the longer it will require to correct the conditions 
after they have devdoped. The sensible thing is to restrict the 
supply of water at the hydrant; in other words, to control it at its 
source. So whatever you do as a matter of present expediency— 
which I am not criticizmg — couple it with some constitutional remedy 
that will change the conditions as quickly as possible, and ultimately 
work out a solution which ^ is constructive and evolutionary rather 
than merely restrictive and of a police character. 

Much has been said of the inefficiency of reservoirs at headwaters 
in controlling the floods of the lower Mississippi, particularly such 
floods as originate in the lower compartments of the valleys, and 
for such purpose it may be granted that reservoirs in the vicinity 
of Cairo would be most immeaiat^ly effective. The individual reser- 
voir will contribute some flood benefit throughout the course of its 
waters to the sea, but the extent of its influence naturally dimin- 
ishes down stream. In great basins, however, like that of the Afis- 
sissippi excessive run-ons are localized or do not occur over the 
entire basin in any one year, and so the reservoir control must be 
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more extensive. In order to control all floods in the lower Missis- 
sippi it is presumed also that som*ce control refers to tributaries 
that may be far down in the system as well as at extreme head- 
water, and much will depend upon the distribution of the reservoir 
system prior to its ultimate completion. The point is to control 
the flow of all the water possible for all the uses to which it may be 
put, and, in developing the value of our water assets, I have treated 
the flood problem as m some dcCTee incidental. I realize that the 
pressing of particular elements of the problem for immediate solu- 
tion, and matters of expediency, may interfere with the most sys- 
tematic treatment of the water problem and defer our arrival at the 
goal, and every recourse must and should be availed of in meeting 
immediate conditions. The point which I am trying to make is that 
we should not rely upon Dr. Quack's or any other panacea, but at- 
tain our object, so far as practicable, in conformity with the general 
plan which will eventually change the conditions and make them 
as permanent as though they had always been. 

I have been asked to raise the question of diverting direct to the Gulf 
the western tributaries of the Mississippi below Cairo. In my early 
studies I concluded that the Red River once discharged directly to 
the Gulf by way of the Atchafalaya, and that it was merged with 
the Mississippi through bend erosion, and I suggested to my chief 
the advisabibty of restoring the ancient condition, or divorcing the 
Red River from the Mississippi entirely. From the merely physical 
standpoint it is possible to divert the Arkansas River by way of 
Bayou Bartholomew and through the Tensas and possibly to add 
thereto the White River. I have not considered tne matter from 
the engineering standpoint and do not undertake to say that it is 
practicable, or even feasible. I am satisfied, however, that the west- 
em tributaries below Cairo contribute more trouble than gain; that 
they impose more conditions on the river bed than are met by the 
additional low-water supply ; and that the Mississippi River below 
Cairo, would be a better stream without them. I wish to be very 
cautious respecting this suggestion and feature it tentatively as a 
matter for examination. 

The Ceeairman (Mr. Humphreys). The statement has been made 
to us by an engineer that it would probably cost in the neighborhood 
of $2^000,000,000 to do that. Have you ever made an estimate on it t 

Mr. CooLEY. No ; I have not. I had the Arkansas River under 
study at one time and, as I recall, its flood volume would re<^uire a 
channel representii^ several million yards of excavation per mile. 

The Chairman. The channel probably, as I understand it, would 
have to be lai^e enough to carry a million second-feet. 

Mr. CooLEY. It depends on what you are going to take in. If you 
limit the diversion to the Arkansas, it would be much less. 

The Chairman. I mean all the streams. 

Mr. CooLEY. If you are going to construct a flood relief channel 
for the Mississippi itself, which I think must be contemplated by 
the use of the figures ''1,000,000 feet," then the estimate may be 
right. Hiat proposition has been made, but I have not been able to 
thmk of it seriously. 

The Chairman. That was the proposition^ 
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Mr. CooLET. As related to the diversion of the Arkansas and Red 
Rivers, that would represent a minor fraction. My suggestion, 
however, is very tentative. 

I wish to recur to the proposition of holdmg the banks of the 
lower Mississippi about whidi I and other engineers feel so seriously, 
and to outline the reasons in the premises. In my day, we esti- 
mated the output of detritus from the Missouri River at 289.000,000 
cubic yards per annum and these figures, I believe, are still in use. 
This represents a square mile of territory nearly 300 feet in depth. 
The otiier great tributaries, the upper Mississippi and the Ohio, are 
relatively small carriers of detritus and the total amount passing 
Cairo is estimated at about 400,000,000 cubic yards or a square 
mile about 400 feet deep. The amount passing into the Gulf of 
Mexico, as estimated, happens to be the equivalent of that passing 
Cairo, or about 400,000,000 cubic yards. Between Cairo and the 
Red River, however, tiie annual bank erosion averages a billion yards, 
or a square mile about 1,000 feet deep, and this is worked over by 
the forces of the river, or transferred from point to point and dumped 
many feet deep on the crossing below, thus obstructing the low-water 
channel; in fact, I have sounded the river opposite rlum Point and 
Osceola when tJtie bed everywhere was more than 4 feet above the 
low-water plane. ^ As the water falls, it must wallow a new channd 
through the crossing and may not repeat itself in the same locality, 
resulting in new angles of flow and new disturbances in the bends 
below in the next high water. 

This billion yards, worked over from year to year, is an expression 
of the surplus dynamic energy, and it will be greatly increased by 
conditions which add to the power of the stream and accelerate i^ 
velocity. If we hold the banks, thus curtailing; this erosion, I think 
every engineer a^ees that we wUl work a radical transformation, and 
only in some such way can we produce a real deep waterway. Fur- 
thermore, the carrying out of a general policy of water conservation 
should diminish the amount of detritus coming from above. 

The Chairman (Mr. Humphreys). Mr. Cooley, one question. If 
you were to undertake to improve the lower IVOssissippi from Cairo 
to the Gidf, with a view to maintaining a channel of 10 feet or 
greater than that, how would you proceed? 

Mr. CooLET. The first thing I would do would be to hold the bads; 
get rid of this dumping on the crossings each year. 

The Chairman. That is, this revetment process? 

Mr. CooLEY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you think it can be done without thatt 

Mr. CooLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. Foster. What effect would that have on the floods, in your 
judgment ? 

Mr. CooLEY. It would make a better carrier of water and reduce 
the flood heights. 

Mr. Foster. It would reduce the floods ? 

Mr. CooLEY. Yes, sir; by making a better carrier of water. 

Mr. Foster. And would maintain the channel there ? 

Mr. CooLEY. Yes, sir; a much better channel. In fact, the only 
way jOM can maintain a channel is to stop that continual erosion and 
dumping on the crossings and filling up all <^e low-water channels 
you make year by year. 
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The effect would be revolutionary, but beyond that I think the 
further improvement consists in increasing the low-water supply of 
the stream. I talked once with Gen. Marshall, who did not a^ee 
with me on many things, but who went me one better on this question. 
I stated to him that I believed the effect of holding the banks and 
some betterments on the crossing would be not less than 14 feet 
from Cairo to the Gulf at the mmimum stages, and Gen. Marshall 
said to me, '' I would just as readily assume it would be 20 as 14 
feet.'* You can not tell. The effect would certainly be large. 

The CiiAiBKAN. I think all the engineers who have made a serious 
8tudv of the question are in agreement on the proposition that it would 
produce at least 14 feet? 

Mr. CiooLET. Yes, sir; I think so. 

THB "sir WILLIAM WILLOOCKS" LBTTBB. 

Chicaqo, Ill.» July 3, 1914* 
Mr. W. K. Kavanauoh, 

Prendentf The Lakes to the Qui/ Deep Waterway AMOciation, 

St, Lcmis, Mo, 

Dbab Mr. Kavanauqh: I have jrours of June 29, inclosmg copy of Report of 
Board of Engineers on Flood Prevention in the Ohio and Erie basins, which I return 
herewith as requested. I also have copv of interview with Sir William Willcocks, 
published in the New York Times, on which you wish me to comment. 

1 . Sir William Willcocks refers to the experience of the ancients respecting the 
coDtrol of the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers, through the plains of Mesoi)otamia and the 
control of the Nue in Egypt. Too little is popularly known respecting the ancient 
control of these streams, and it is regretted tbunt Sir William has not presented the 
results of his researches and those of other investigators for historical reasons, as well 
as the experience which they teach. 

2. The r^ile, at Assuan. is similar in flood volume to the Missouri River at Sioux 
Citv, and is not unlike tne Missouri in the area of basin and in traversing a semi- 
arid region from its real water sources in the mountains and high lands, but its floods 
are so regular and so related to the growing season that the NDe has been r^earded as 
the "mother " of Egynt from the remote and mystical past. The fertility of Egypt has 
been limited to the flood plain, some 5,000,000 acre, and has been dependent upon 
the Nile overflows. There is no levee system according to our definition, and the 
attempts made by Ishmael Faeha, to use ditch methods of irrigation in the delta by 
means of the barrage, have resulted in sterilizing the soil through alkali deposits. 
The Assuan dam gives high level irrigation and increases the possible area of cul- 
ti\'ation. The control of the floods by the ancients is related in the accounts 
of' Herodotus, who described Lake Moeris and Its functions, and the matter has been 
studied by Cope Whitehouse and other investigators. It has been suggested that 
this reservoir was manipulated in the interests of the first com comer, by the great 
Pharaoh and his Hebrew premier, and that thereby they produced seven years of 
plenty and filled the Kincf s granaries, and later seven yean of famine in which the 
King became the personal owner of all the treasure, the lands, and even the people 
themselves. 

3. The basin of the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers together cover an area little greater 
than that of the upper Mississippi River and the source streams are in a mountain 
region of moderate rainfaU, semiarid in part, so that the water supply which passes 
through the Mesopotamian plain is probably much inferior to that crom the upper 
Mississippi. This plain is now a desolate waste Infested by vagabond Bedouins, 
and is tne graveyard of several dynastic wrecks — ^the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, the 
Pereians, the Saieuces, and the Saracens. This plain supported by irrigation a 
population which was able to **lick'' Egypt, which probably contained at one time 
10,000,000 people on 6,000,000 acres of cultivated land. The irrigation method was 
probably by canals and ditches, as our history tells us that Cyrus turned aside the 
Euphrates Kiver and marched his army into Babylon through the river bed . Imagine 
this being done to the Mississippi River below Cairo, where the flood volume is six 
times greater than that of the mle and several more times greater than that of the 
Euphrates. Methods of the ancients are undoubtedly suggestive, and the lessons 
are very impressive, but the precedents are not to be literally followed without a 
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clear undetstanding. Physical conditions may not change, but there is some interval 
between the ideas uiat fashioned the Roman galleon and those underlying the modem 
steamship. 

4. The projected use of the St. Francis Basin as a reservoir for flood reflation, 
pending the time when the river below shall adjust itaelf to the new conditions im- 
posed by levees, is probably an inheritance from the ancient works of Efl^ypt and 
Mesopotamia. This project was worked out in detaQ b^ Mr. James A. Seddon and 
presented in a paper oeiore the Western Society of Engineers in 1900, and discussed 
at length. The idea of keeping the St. Francis Basin open until the river had accom- 
modated itself below was held for many years, but this nas yielded to the importunity 
of investors in these lands, "^^lien Mr. Seddon's paper came out, engineers who 
-discussed it — including myself — ^were censured by tne leaders in the lower country. 
The Mississippi River Commission undertook to investigate the proposition more 
fully but found it expedient to drop the same. I tnist tliat Mr. Sedaon is still on 
earui and will have the pleasure of reading such distinguished indorsement of his 
scheme. The Seddon paper and discussions were printed by the Illinois Valley 
Association and circulatea as a matter of public information. I am sending you a 
copy under separate cover. 

5. Sir William Willcocks properly recognizes tiie stabilizing of the river bed as 
the primary and fundamental requirement. This has always been urged by our 
association as essential to deep-water navigation and to the security of a levee sys- 
tem. Sir William also recognizes that the restraint of all flood waters to the stream 
increases its dvnamic energy , and we should put our tiger behind the bars before 
we file his teeth and ^rind his claws; in other words, a levee system along the uncon- 
trolled river is potential suicide. 

6. Sir William Willcocks suggests, with caution, eventual shortening of the river 
by cut-offs. Such a program would further accentuate the dynamic eneigy of the 
stream, which almost exceeds our power of control under levee conditions only. 
The effect of increased energy is to either lengthen or broaden the river bed or lessen 
the declivity in a deeper channel. To broaden the river bed is to increase the diffi- 
culty of control. To materially change the declivity requires a long period of time 
and develops new problems in a river as long as the Mississippi between Cairo and Red 
River. It is conceivable that such a program mi^ht be worked out by cutting off a 
bend at a time from Cairo downstream where the slope would be arrested by the rock 
bottoms at Commerce and at Mound City. That tne ancients proceeded upstream 
from the mouth in the treatment of the Efuphrates may be true, out this is probably 
due to the fact that Chaldean civilization expanded from this vicinity up tne Meao- 
potamian plain rather than to any primitive dictum in river hydraulics. As yon 
know, I have advocated the construction of two dams in the middle MiasisBippi for 
the purpose of taking out excess in slope, and thus producing a deeper ana more 
stable channel, and I am therefore unable to concur in the program of slope accentua- 
tion. 

7. Sir William seems to think lightly of the utility of reservoirs on source streams. 
On the other hand, the Board of Engineers on Flood Prevention in the Ohio and Erie 
Basins substantially adopt tiiis method and recommend an examination of a laii^ 
number of sites on over 20 tributary streams. Such treatment is undoubtedly of great 
value and importance to the local and upper valleys, and it may be ameliorative of 
such floods as originate in source streams but not remedial in many floods that afflict 
the lower valley. Flood prevention is but one of the several objects to be attained 
in a broad scheme for the conservation of our water resources, and we must narrow 
our horizon and limit our purpose in order to say that one method is more important 
than all others. All have their place in the broad problem — from forestry, better 
tillage, and prevention of soil erosion down through reservoirs, embankments, and 
control of river beds. It goes without saying that the stabilizing of river beds and 
the equalization of the flow therein are primary purposes, while the other items of 
conservation are largely ag^enciee to such end. 

8. We are undoubtedly indebted to Sir William Willcocks for timely and valuable 
advice, and if his views had been expressed at greater length there would probably 
be less to criticize. I think, further, that if he could have taken up the subject mat- 
ter with those among us who are most familiar with our conditions he would have 
reached conclusions which could have been accepted without qualification 

Yours, truly, 

Ltman £.Coolit. 
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COMMTTBTCATIOir FROM KAJ. T. 0. DABITET, CHIEF ENOHrEEB 
OF THE TJPPEB TAZOO LEVEE DISTBICT, SUBMITTED TO THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE OBT BIVEES AND HABBOES OBT DECEM- 
BER 3 AHD 4, 1913. 

Mr. Chairman, as one who has been associated professionally with 
the Mississippi River problem for many years, the writer craves 
permission to submit tor your consideration some matured reflec- 
tions of his on the subject. 

The necessity of erecting barriers along the banks of the Mississippi 
River in the form of levees to serve as protection against its flood 
waters is so obvious and pressing to those who live behind these 
levees that their vision does not reach beyond the Unes of levees in 
contemplating the subject of flood control. 

The clamor for money to build up these defenses against the floods 
from the dwellers in tne overflowed territory is both natural and 
just, and ought not to go unheeded by the United States Congress. 

But there is another factor, and a very fundamental one, in the 
problem of flood and river control, a recomition of which the vision 
of levee advocates falls short of; and it benooves those who are in a 
position to take a wider view of the whole subject to give due recog- 
and due emphasis to the importance of its proper consideration. 

This factor is giving stability to the ever-shifting banks of the 
river and permanence to its shore lines. 

Thd proved and accepted method of accomplishing this result is 
by the appUcation to the caving banks of a revetment of willow mat- 
tresses ballasted with raprap stone. 

The history of levee builoing along the Mississippi River during 
the past 30 years, and indeed lor a much longer penod^ has mainly 
been a record of restoring the continuity of levee lines that have 
been repeatedly and regmarly breached by the encroachments of 
caving oanks. 

Successive lines of new levee have followed each from time to 
time with much regularity around the sanae caving bends, with ever- 
increasing length and cumulative difficulties in physical obstacles to 
be encountered from the necessity of locating on lower ground as 
levee renewals have receded farther back from the river front, not 
infrequently involving the traversing of low swamps, lakes, and 
bayou channels, thus ever increasing the burden of cost of main- 
taining continuous lines of defense. 

It may be said with assurance that the burden of renewing levees 
broken oy caving banks has absorbed the great bulk of the many 
millions of dollars that have been expended by the people of the 
lower Mississippi Valley during the past half century in their strenu- 
ous struggles tp protect themselves from the floods, and the enormous 
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task of combating the destructive activities of caving banks has bo 
far sapped their resources that they have perforce Become suppli- 
cants to the Federal Government for aid in oearing their burden. 

It is further to be noted in this connection that levee engineers 
are reluctant to incur the cost of building to a standard of assured 
efficiency, with the certain prospect that the levees so built are to 
be swallowed up by the river in a few years. 

It must also be recognized that this process of levee renewals 
aroimd caving bends can not be carried forward indefinitely, but 
must reach a umit where the cumulative burden of cost, the encoun- 
tering of physical obstacles that shall become insurmountable, and 
the continual sacrifice of the lands designed to be protected must 
eventuate in a breakdown of such a blundering system by its own 
weight, the cost of these levee renewals having already reached in 
many situations the almost prohibitive amounts of $100,000 to 
$200,000 per mile of new levee, which is comparable with the unit 
cost of bank protection 

It must be conceded, in any rational contemplation of the subject 
of levee protection and flood control, having in view the attainment 
of a perfected system of defense against the floods, that these enor- 
mously expensive lines of levees must have permanent locations by 
restraining the encroachment of caving banks. But this essential 
feature of the problem has been almost wholly neglected to the 
present time in tne provision made by the Congress for river improve- 
ment. 

There is another phase of this subject that shall here be adverted to 
with such brevity as may be, with the reflection that this is not a 
proper occasion for an elaboration of the whole problem of Mississippi 
Kiver improvement and control. 

There are other functions of bank protection than that of giving 
permanence to levee lines which are of vital, indeed fundamental, 
miportance in their relation to flood and river control. The subject 
is too large a one to be elaborated here and must be briefly treated. 

The vast quantities of earth that are dropped into the nver channel 
each year from caving banks may be indicated by citing one example 
in the writer's recent experience in which the conditions were not of 
maximum proportions. In this case the estimated quantity of 
material that caved into the channel in a single season is over 
2,000,000 cubic yards on an extent of bank a little more than 2 miles 
long, with a superficies of 102 acres of very valuable land. 

"^^is material is transported only a few miles by the current and is 
dropped into the chaimel before the next bend is reached, where a 
similar load is received and disposed of in the same manner. 

Thus the caving banks furnish the material by which the river 
obstructs its own flow, which process is repeated every year in every 
bend between Cairo and the mouth of Red Kiver, enormous quantities 
of earth being continually eroded from the banks and straightway 
dropped into the river channel to obstruct the flood flow and place 
shoa^ in the track of navigation. 

Stop the cavinc and this suppply is cut off, and the current surging 
alon^ the channd with flood energy and no load to carry, or one of 
negligible proportions, must inevitably exert this energy m removing 
obstmctions to its passage, with the further effect of so mcreaaing the 
discharge capacity of the cnannel as to materially reduce the devation 
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of flood planes, and so contribute directly to the increased efficiency 
of the levees. An important element in producing this effect of a 
^eatly imj)royed channel both for flood discharge and for navigation 
IS the fixation of the line of flood flow resulting from a permanently 
fixed shore line by which the flood energy is to be perpetually exerted 
alon^ one path of flood flow, instead of as at present continually 
shifting its position from hour to hour and day to day while caving 
activity is going on. 

The Deneficisu results of stable river banks in improving the navi- 
gable capacity of the river must be obvious to studious minds and can 
not be lurther enlarged upon here, but the salient features of the 
problem of Mississippi River improvement, from the writer's stand- 
point, may be suimnarized in a few words, to wit: 

There is a sufficient volume of water passmg down the channel of 
the river dining the period of its minimum flow to afford a navigable 
depth of about 25 feet from Cairo down if properly handled. 

The first, and absolutely essential, factor in the problem is to give 

Sermanence to the shore lines, and consequently to the line of flood 
ow in the channel. 

It has been abundantly demonstrated by the operations of the Mis- 
sissippi Biver Conmiission during the past years tnat the caving of the 
river banks can be effectually stopped oy the application of revetment 
of willow mattresses at a known cost. 

This having been accompUshed, Uttle else shaU be required, except 
some inconsiderable auxihary work for contracting wide places m 
the low-water channel. 

The effect of giving stabilitjr to the caving banks involves also a 
vital adjunct to navigation, which can here be only alluded to briefly. 
It is that facilities snail be afforded for the erection of permanent 
freight-handhng devices along the river where none now exists nor 
can exist on shuting banks, and the want of which is a fatal hanoicap 
upon any large development of navigation on the lower Mississippi 
BSver. 

These tenets the writer has adhered to from an early period in his 
study of the Mississippi River problem. 

In concluision, it should appear from the foregoing that, in the 
writer's opinion, bank stabihty is a fundamental necessity in anv 
plans for the rectification and control of the Mississippi River in ail 

{>hases of the problem, and he greatly deprecates the time already 
ost in which this vital feature of river improvement ought to have 
been carried forward. 

He also deprecates the tardy and half-hearted recognition which 
has been but recently accorded to the work of bank revetment by 
the Federal authorities, as shown by the method provided in appro- 
priation l^ills for Mississippi River improvement and the manner of 
application of the money appropriated. 

For example, first comes a specific provision for levees; second, for 
dredging the cnannel and caring for plant; third, for surveys; and if 
any of tne appropriation is then left, it may be expended on bank 
revetment. 

It is right and proper that provision shaU be made for all the 
above-enumerated oranches of river improvement work, but the 
writer is disposed to insist that bank revetment should take prime 
rank as the sine qua non up<ni which the whole problem hangs, and 
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along with levees to be considered and treated as a feature of para- 
mount importance, for which specific provision should be made in 
all appropriation bills for the Mississippi Kiver. 

It may be said, in the language of the Scriptures, ^'This ought ye 
to have done, and not to have teft the other undone." 

Tlie writer made a few years ago an estimate, based upon long 
f amiUahty with the subject of the total cost of reveting all the caving 
bends between Cairo and the vicinity of the mouth of Red River. 
Below that locahty there are no caving banks, broadly speaking, and 
consequently there are no shoal places in the river channel, a fact 
which has important significance m this connection. 

The amoiint of this estimate is $75,000,000, and it was su^ested 
then that with a specific appropriation of, say, $5,000,000 a year for 
bank revetment the work coula all be accomplished within 15 to 20 
years, while at the same time the field for the employment of dredges 
to open channels across the numerous shoal bars would be corre- 
spondingly narrowed as the revetment work progressed. 
. FinalHr, this is a plea for expending some of the energy devoted to 
the work of Mississippi River improvement on permanent work, 
instead of pursuing tne past and present pohcy of perpetual tem- 
porizing with no prospect of ever reaching any defimte soal. This 
work is going to be accomphshed sooner or later as a logical necessity, 
and those wno are Uving at that time shall see sei^oing vessels lying 
in the port of Cairo. 

T. G. Dabnbt. 
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STATEKEHT STJBMITTED BT MB. GEOBGE H. KAXWELL, EZ- 
EGUTIVE DIBECTOB NATIOHAL BEGLAXATION ASSOCIA- 
TIOE. WASHINGTON. D. C. 

Mr. Maxwell. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for 
more than 20 years I have contended that the constitutional power 
of the Federal Government to enter upon the work of flood control 
13 not necessarily limited by the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST NATUBE's DESTBOTINO FORCES. 

When we take into consideration the enormously large sections of 
the earth's surface, like northern Africa, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
and the immense areas in Arabia, Palestine, Persia, and other parts 
of Asia that have been entirely destroyed by the failure of the people 
to control and conserve the resources of nature, it becomes plain that 
it is just as much the duty of the Federal Government to do the 
things that are necessary to protect our country from destruction 
in tms manner by the invasion of nature's destroying forces as it is 
to protect it from the invasion of a forei^ enemy. 

1 mention that merely in order that it may be imderstood that 
in undertaking to tie everything that we are asking the Government 
at this time to do for river regulation to the commerce clause of the 
Constitution we do not by any means take the position that it must 
necessarily be so connected. At the same time there is no doubt of 
the fact tnat the great majority of the people of the United States 
have been trained for years to the beUef that imless a plan for flood 
control is a part of a oroader plan for the improvement of naviga- 
tion that the National Government has no control over the matter. 
For that reason I apprehend that if through the efforts of this com- 
mittee a bill is presented to the Congress taking up the matter of 
flood control for the protection of one section of the coimtry only, that 
as soon as it is generally understood in all parts of the United States 
that the Government has imdertaken that work of flood control there 
will very naturallv and properly be a perfect stampede of claimants 
for protection of that kind from all over the country. For that reason 
it will be exceedingly unwise to undertake to pass a measure at this 
time which would limit the immediate benefits from this action of 
the Government to any one section. It will not only be unwise. It 
will be most unfair and unjust to other sections of the country. 

I speak of that not because I do not fully appreciate the ultimate 
needs and the immediate needs of the lower Mississippi River, but 
merely as a word possibly of caution which may result in avoiding 
the loosening of the stone that would start an avalanche of opposition 
and make' an interminable amount of controversy on the suDJect at 
this session of Congress. 

7643^^17 25 881 
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I think that the great mass of the people of all sections of the 
country wbo are interested in flood protection are willing that the 
lower Mississippi Valley should have precedence, but ii ah other 
sections should be entirely ignored I question very much whether 
a measure of that character would not arouse very great opposition. 
In ah the West, and in the Ohio Valley, where the movement has 
crystallized behmd what is known as the Newlands-Broussard river- 
regulation bill, which was first indorsed by the Flood Commis- 
sion of Pittsburgh — the bill being printed in full in their report— 
the people know that that bill provides for all sections of the country, 
and they will understand, if a Dili along those general lines is passed, 
that all sections of the country have been consic^red and will be taken 
care of ultimately. 

^ In the consideration of the different questions involved in connec- 
tion with this proposed legislation, the jMississippi River is so over- 
shadowing in its magnitude, in comparison with any other section of 
the coimtry, that I want to say a few words about the other sections 
first, because I know if I get into the discussion of the Mississippi 
River I will never get back to anything else. 

THE COLORADO RIVER. 

In the first place, with reference to the Colorado River: From the 
standpoint of urgency, or inmiediate construction — not investiga- 
tions, but immediate construction — ^in so far as investigations are 
concerned, and in so far as knowledge of the facts is concerned, the 
Colorado River is a more completely surveved and investigated prob- 
lem than the Mississippi River, because the elements that control it 
are much more capable of absolute knowledge, without the necessity 
for knowing the underground conditions or making investigatioi^ 
that would nave to be made with reference to the undergroimd strata. 

The condition on the Colorado River is this: 

The river once broke through into the Imperial Valley, because of 
taking a chance which very likely the people of the valley should 
not have taken, cutting an inlet in order to help the intake of their 
canal, without properiv controlling it, with the result that if it had 
not been stopped finally the whole Colorado River would have gone 
into that valley, and one of the most fertile . regions of the miole 
United States would have been completely destroyed and covered 
with a flood which could not have been dramed off. 

I ask the particular attention of the committee to that point with 
reference to the Imperial Valley, for this reason: All through the 
Mississippi Valley, ii the flood gets over the levees and fills up the 
basins, tney drain off into the Gulf of Mexico, but the Imperial 
Valley has no outlet. It runs down to a point at least 100 feet below 
sea level, with no outlet, so that if the river should ever break 
through and fill the basin, as it was imdoubtedly at one time natu- 
rally filled, that rich alluvial basin would be for all time lost to us 
until the sun had evaporated the fiood which had filled the basin in 
that way. The water that went in from the last break will never go 
out until it evaporates; that is the only way it can get out. 

The flood of last winter went to within 18 inches of the top of the 
siU at the Hanlon head. If it had not been for the fact mat the 
levees went all to pieces on the Arizona side it would have gone over 
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the protection works on the California side, and no man could fore- 
see what the results might hare been. 

The Colorado River is one of the most treacherous and unruly rivers 
in the world. When%you think of a distance of only 18 incnes be- 
tween the level of a flood and the top of the sill at the heading, and 
then bear in mind that there were waves in that river at the time 
of that flood that were 20 feet high at Yuma, you can get some idea 
of the possibilities of damage from such a flood in the Colorado 
River. 

That is why I say that when it is understood that this committee 
is dealing with this question in a broad, constructive way, the people 
of the Southwest are goiug to feel that if it comes to a question of 
emergency, that their necessities are in some respects really more 
acute than the necessities of the lower Mississippi Valley. 

SOtJTHEBN OALIFOBNIA. 

A^ain, take it in southern California. The flood of two years ago 
earned 4,000,000 cubic yards of silt into the Los Angeles Harbor, and 
the flood of last year a very large amount — ^I have not tihe exact 
figures; I do not think it has been accurately estimated yet. 

Within less than two years, if ample funds were provided, those 
flooda could be controlled in the mountain watersheds, and the 
intervening valley so as to practically minimize the danger of sedi- 
ment going into tihe harbor and very largely do away with the 
necessity for building the dyke. They are proposing to build what 
is known as the Dominguez Dyke, merely to change the mouth of 
the river and construct a temporary safeguard against the silt going 
into the harbor. Of course, it should be built at once, unless the 
watershed work can be done immediately and comprehensively. 

The people of Los Angeles Coimty are proposing a bond issue of 
about $3,000,000, Which is as much as they think they can carry at the 

E resent time, for the purpose of doing the local work necessary to 
eep that flood from aoing damage and to keep the silt from being 
brought down. If the National Government at this time would coop- 
erate, even to the extent of no more than the county is willing to 
do, and let it be done immediately, it would save the Government a 
danger there which is imminent and acute and of enormous propor- 
tions, and so far as flood control and flood damage are concerned, 
the way a flood rips and tears through the highly improved orange 
groves and homes and towns of Southern California is something 
beyond any comparison with the overflow of the lower Mississippi 
Valley, except in a few of the more highly improved localities. Of 
comrse, every one acquainted with Southern California appreciates 
that fact. 

SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 

You go into the San Joaquin Valley, and you have this condition : 
Some years ago the Army en^eers built what is known as the 
"Stockton Cu&Off Canal," the idea being that by carrying the water 
aroimd one side of Stockton through a canal that it would prevent 
from filling up with silt what is known as the '^Stockton Channel," 
and in tliat way aid navigation. The Army engineers made a mis- 
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take. The fall of the canal was not sufficient to carry the sedhnent 
and during the first big flood it filled up. The levee was built on the 
Stockton side, because the purpose of tne structure had really been to 
protect Stockton from flooos. The result was the flood went out over 
a very large area on the other side which had never before been 
flooded, and those people have filed claims against the Government 
for something like $400,000, caused by the bmlding of a canal which 
was built primarily to protect Stockton from floods. 

There was a reservour site inside of the foothill coimtry knovm as 
the Calaveras Reservoir, which could have been built and which 
would have entirely prevented the flood, and which would have pre- 
vented the damage which was being done by the washing awa^ of 
the farm lands in the valley, and those people who are now subject 
to that damage caused by the canal built by the United States are 
subject to it at any moment; any big flood tnat comes may do them 
$400,000 more of damage. The amount which is necessary to build 
the Ualaveras Reservoir and entirely obviate that is a veiy small 
amoimt, comparatively, I mean. A million dollars or thereabouts 
would put that situation in good shape. 

In the San Joaquin Valley, in the lower part of the valley, we 
have the problem of Tulare Lake, a vast agricultural section, one 
of the richest in the world, which is subject to overflow completely 
in the wet years by the floods from Eongs River. Of course, we 
hope in the course of the future years that reservoirs and high-line 
canals will control those floods, but it will be a long period of tune 
before that is accomplished. Those people are in exactly the same 
condition as the people in the lower Mississippi Valley, and when I 
say the ''lower Mississippi Valley" I mean from Cairo down; and I 
think they may justly ciaun that when it comes to a consideration of 
emei^encies that then: case should be considered. 

CONDmONS ARE KNOWN. 

I want to make it dear, Mr. Chairman, that in these cases there 
is no necessity for a further investigation. The exact conditions are 
known. There is not anything in the world necessary except to go 
and do certain things. If, in the case of the Colorado River, the 
appropriation were turned over to the Reclamation Service, they 
could go right ahead with the work and complete it within a year 
In Southern California the work should be done, I think, througn the 
Forest Service. If the money were turned over to the Forest Service, 
and these check dams which have been accepted as the solution of 
this problem were built there by the Forest Service, or the Recla- 
mation Service, everything needed for the work is right there, and 
they know exactly what to do to-morrow if they had the money to 
proceed with construction. 

The Calaveras Reservoir site has been surveyed, cost, capacity, and 
everything is known, and the Reclamation Service could have that 
reservoir completed in less than two years. 

So far as the drainage canal through the San Joaquin Valley is 
concerned, which shouldbe built for the drainage of the Tulare Like 
country, and which would be an outlet for the waters that should be 
drained out from the orchards and vineyards in that coimtry, where 
there are no proper drainage facilities, that could be built without 
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any delay at all for surveys or investigations. The complete knowl- 
edge necessary upon whicn to base construction could be taken right 
from existing maps and data on file in the departments. 

These investigations and surveys have been made by the United 
States Government — ^the Reclamation Service and the Geological 
Survey. The Geological Survey has completed their topographic 
maps of the San Joaquin Valley, so that the levels are entirety known; 
in fact, they have been at work for nearly 15 years perfectmg tliose 
maps. 

The work in Southern California that is needed to be done so 

Sromptly is simply building what is known in that coimtry as '' check 
ams/' little dams that completely check the destructive velocity of 
the torrent coming down the canyon, and in that way prevent the 
torrent from bringing down into the valley the debris and sediment 
which causes all tne damage after it gets into the valley, the danger 
there being caused by the filling up of the channels with this sedi- 
ment and the washing away of the farms below and the carrying of 
the sediment on down into the harbor. 

CONTBOL OF COLORADO BFTEB FLOODS. 

For the control of the floods of the Colorado River, the immediate 
work needed there is levees, but levees are onlv a temporary ex- 
pedient, because no matter what they may do in building levees, the 
river will eventually fill up the channel oetween the levees, unless 
they go back and take the floods out on to the mesas and distribute 
them over lar^e areas, practically reproducing artificially in die Colo- 
rado River wnat is tne natural condition in the Nile Valley. The 
flood waters should be raised to the level of the mesas by h^h weirs 
like the Laguna Dam above Yuma. 

An understanding with Mexico is necessary only with reference to 
the low-water flow of the river, which is needed for irrigation. Of 
course, we do not have the rignt to take the low-water flow away, 
but there would be no ouestion ever raised of our right to control 
these floods and hold back the flood waters, because they will do just 
as much damage below the Mexican linlB as above. The Mexican 
owners would be very glad, indeed, to have those flood waters con- 
trolled, because by controlling the flood completely above the Im- 
perial Valley thev are necessanly controlled so as to obviate damage 
m Mexico. If tne flow of the Colorado River were regulated and 
the entire floor of the valley irrigated and cultivated, the return 
seepage would lai^ely increase the low-water flow of the river at the 
Mexican line. The point with reference to the Colorado River is that 
the dangerous floods they have in the lower valley are caused by a 
combination of floods in the Colorado and Gila, and both of those 
rivers can be completely controlled by simply putting in large waste 
weirs, like the Lagima Dam, and putting the water onto the mesas 
and leading it out over hundreds oi thousands of acres of arid mesas 
where the silt of the water would be of most wonderful benefit to 
the land, just as the floods of the Nile have fertilized that valley for 
centuries. 

The Salton Sea originally, before this Colorado River break, was 
a remnant of the old oriemal sea which filled the entire Imperial 
Valley, but it had practicatty all disappeared by evaporation. 
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It rose to quite a height during the overflow from the break. It 
came up to tne old Soutnem Pacific track, but it has been evaporat- 
ing for the last few ^ears. In that hot country water evaporates 
qmte rapidly, and it is going down every year, but, of course, if the 
entire valley should fill, as there is always danger of occurring, it 
would take many years for the water to finally evaporate, because it 
would be 100 feet deep in some parts of the valley. 

The works for the control of the Colorado River should begin up 
near the mouth of the canyon. The Gila could be controlled almost 
immediately after it leaves its canyon, and the Ciolorado should be 
controlled as far as possible up the river, after it comes out of the 
cannon, at or above the Bulls Head Reservoir site and at other di- 
version points between there and the Laguna Dam. 

That IS all I care to say with reference to the Colorado River, and 
these other locations. I have brought those questions up more par- 
ticularly to endeavor to make it clear to the committee that it is 
essentially necessary for the safety of these other communities that 
a general measure should be passed in which there should be an ap- 
portionment of at least a moderate sum for immediate work — ^work 
which in its very nature is emergency work. 

THE PmSBUBQH DISTBIOT FLOODS. 

With reference to the Pittsburgh flood situation, I want to say just a 
few words: 

The importance of prompt action in the Pittsburgh district arises 
from the necessity for acquiring the ownership of the reservoir sites 
before they all pass into private ownership. Since the publication of 
the Pittsburgh flood report, I am informed that quite a number of 
those reservoir sites have passed into private ownership, and if this 
Government is going to enter upon the policy of flood control, cer- 
tainly for the lack of a few dollars reauired to be turned over to the 
White Mountain-Appalachian Forest Commission to acquire those res- 
ervoir sites the Government ought not to take the risk of indefinitdv 
delaying the construction of those reservoirs, because the sites will faU 
into pnvate speculative ownership. I think that any fair-minded 
man will agree to that. 

That it would take some little time to build reservoirs is another 
proposition. We have got to recognize that fact; but if those reser- 
voir sites should fall into speculative ownership, there is a prospect 
of interminable delay resultmg only in the difference as to the amount 
which should be paid for the sites, and the quicker the United States 
Grovemment acquires them the less likelihood there is of tJiat kind 
of delay. 

The survey has already been made of the watershed, and very 
thoroughly made, by the rittsbui^h Flood Commission. 

That the Government should Duild a reservoir on that survey I 
would not contend, but that the location of the site necessary to 
build it is established by that report, I think there is no question. 
And furthermore, a very large part of western Pennsylvania has been 
completelv surveyed and mapped by the topographic branch of the 
Geological Survey, and that work should be ^tirdy ocHnpleted with- 
out dmay. All of West Virginia is completed. 
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The whole question as to the reservoir sites necessary in the control 
of the flood problem is so thoroughly thrashed out in tne report of the 
Pittsburgh rlood Commission that it would be merely oorrowinjg 
trouble to await the completion of another long and expensive investi- 

fation before acquiring the sites which that report makes clear must 
e eventually acquired, and should therefore be immediately acauired. 
Anyone wno will take that report and go through it carefully will 
see that the engineers of the flood commission, who are just as ^ood 
engineers as any Army engineers who have ever hved, have exammed 
that question in the most elaborate manner, have published a report 
upon the location of reservoir sites, and have in tiieir survey covered 
everything, even to' the contour lines. I am not contending that the 
Government should go on and build on those plans, but I do contend 
that it is information upon which the Grovemment should protect 
itself by acquiring the sites; that is all. 

Where such exact and careful and thorough surveys as those made 
by the Pittsburgh Flood Commission are available, the Government 
would not be justified in waiting diuing another long period of inves- 
tigation while the speculators acquired the sites. 

ADMINISTBATIVE MAOHIKEBT SHOULD BE CREATED. 

The administrative machinery necessary for governmental action 
should be created by a bill emoodying the authority for immediate 
action which is conferred upon the waterways commission and the 
river-regulation board by the Newlands-Broussard bill. A board 
having power to act in such matters should be created, then that 
board snould determine whether or not this survey is sufficiently 
detailed and accurate, and it would be a matter of 30 days to run it 
over and check it up. 

I am not advocatm^ that the Government should go in and spend 
its money without this matter being acted upon by an authorized 
board of the United States Government having just as much author- 
ity in the matter, for instance, as the Army engineers have to-day 
where authorized to act, or as tne Secretary of the Interior has under 
the reclamation act. The creation of such a board, with iomiediate 
power to act, and to do these things which require some immediate 
investment of money, is what I am now xu'^g upon the committee. 
Tliat is all provided for in this Newlands nver-regulation bill which 
is now before the committee. 

It should be left to the board created by that bill to decide, in the 
case of the acquisition of reservoir sites, whether the private surveys 
were sufficiently accurate to justifv tne Government in acquiring 
anj site for the protection of the Government before it passed into 
private speculative ownership. 

If you nad a board that is officially responsible to the Government 
and uat board had authority to put engineers into the field to check 
up the Pittsburgh report, exactly as the Army engineers did, and they 
did check it up, that would be the second tune the Government has 
checked it up, and that should decide the two points raised by the 
Army engineers; one, that it was not justified in the interest of navi- 
l^tion, and the other that the reservoirs would cost more than the 
Pittsburgh Flood Commission estimated. Those were the only objec- 
tions urged by the Army engineer^. If they wait until those reservoir 
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sites are all absorbed into private ownership and have been acquired 
bv people who got them for no other purpose than to sell them to the 
Umted States Government or to sell them to some one else, the delay 
will be seriousljr detrimental to the interests of the public. Hence 
it is most essential that the Government should act without delay. 

What I am contending for is for the passage of a general measure 
like the Newlands river-regulation bill, imder which a Doard or boards 
will be created having authority to pass upon these things and ^ving 
them the authority and the funds to enable them to act promptly, so 
that, for instance, the danger to the Imperial yalley shall no longer 
hang over them; so that the danger from floods in southern California 
shaU no longer hang over them; so that the danger also to the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys shall no longer hang over them; and 
that relief should be given promptly, without the interAiinable delays 
that we have had to pass througn in past years before anything comd 
be done. 

That is what I contend; and I think, furthermore, very few people 
understand how marvelously accurate and complete the surveys of 
the Geological Survey, Reclamation Service, Forest Service, and 
Army engineers are with reference to the whole western half of the 
United States. I do not think they are so complete in the East. 

OHIO RIVER FLOOD OGNTROL. 

There are a few questions that have been frequently raised during 
the last few years in relation to flood control on the Ohio River 
which are very largely the result of a wrong conception of the differ- 
^t characters of reservoirs which are proposed. For instance, I was 
in New Orleans when the flood of 1913 took place, which very largely 
came from the Ohio River, .as you all remember. Gen. Bixby at 
that time gave out the statement, which went broadcast over the 
United States, substantially to the effect that it was an impossibility 
to control such a flood as that with reservoirs, and that it would 
have required a reservoir as large as the State of New Jersey to hold 
all that water. 

After the flood the people at Dayton formed an association and 
raised a subscription ol something over a miUion dollars to work out 
plans for protection. They sent to Memphis and employed a levee 
engineer — ^Mr. Morgan, of the Morgan Engineerinjg Co. — to take up 
the work on the Miami River. After caref lu investigation, Mr. Morgan 
reported that the best way to protect Dayton from floods is by a sys- 
t^ of reservoirs. ^ 

But ri^ht there is the point that requires explanation. The reser- 
voirs which they are planning are not storage reservoirs in the sense 
in which we understand that term when we ordinarily talk about a 
storage reservoir, which is anything to hold water throughout ^e 
year m order to provide for the beneficial use of the water later in the 
season than would have been possible if it had taken its natural 
course in the stream. 

A similar investigation has been made of the section of the country 
around Columbus on the Scioto River, and they are plamiing for very 
considerable protection there by reservoirs. 

The reservoirs they propose are really emergency impoundiog 
basins. The Dayton flood was caused by forcing through a channel 
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more water than it coul4 carry in a short period of time. The 
channel would have carried it on in perhaps nine days, and the flood 
was caused bv forcing it through in about three days. The proposi- 
tion is to hoLl that surplus excess water back long enough to permit it 
to follow in behind the crest of the flood, giving to the channel only 
what it will carry at any one time. By holding back the waters 
aboye Dayton on the Miami and aboye doiUicothe and Coliunbus on 
the Scioto — and I haye no doubt that the same plan could be carried 
out on the Muskingum — they can practically control the floods from 
the watersheds of southern Ohio mto the Ohio Riyer. 

Reseryoirs for flood control haye been opposed on account of the 
yalue of the land that would be coyered. The fact of the matter is, 
the only thing that is necessary to make it possible to use those yalleys 
as sucn impeding reseryoirs or emergency impounding basins, or 
detention basins, is that the houses shoula be moyed and the land 
be deyoted to such uses as that once in 10 or 20 or 30 years it may 
be temporarily oyerflcrwed for a short period of tune. 

The oyerflowing of those lands at those long internals, and the 
settling of the silt on the land which is deposited by checking the 
yelocity of the water is of infinite yalue to the land as a fertuizer; 
so that instead of taking these reseryoir sites out of use and destroy- 
ing a^cultural land, a system of flood protection all oyer the State 
of Ohio will result in yery largely improying the agricultural yalue 
of the land which is used for impeding reseryoirs or detention basins. 
I hope I make that point clear, because that objection has been raised 
more than any other as one of the reasons why you can not control 
the floods on the Ohio Riyer with reseryoirs. You can, and they are 
proposing to do it on the Ohio streams by local means. 

Now, when you pass on up to the Pittsburgh district, you find 
an entirely different character of country. The reseryoir sites there 
are yery largely in a moimtainous country, where the land is of 
comparatiyely small yalue. The whole yalue of the land which will 
be taken for reseryoirs is infinitesimal when compared with the yalue 
of the land that is oyerflowed in the yalleys below, and which would 
be protected from oyerflow by the reseryoir system. 

BESERyoms ABoys prrrsBUBQH. 

When you get into the Pittsburgh section you also strike an en- 
tirely diflterent condition with reference to the uses of the reseryoirs. 
That is one point that I would like to make, perhaps, just a little 
clearer; that is, the possibility of the use of the reseryoirs for both 
power and flood control, and the relation of the reseryoir system to 
nayigation. There is one point that ought to be kept constantly 
in mmd, which is that we haye a succession of ayerage seasons 
followed by a yery wet season with unusual floods. We will say, 
to illustrate, that during a series of ordinary seasons the larger pro- 
portion of the entire surface flow can be stored in reseryoirs wnich 
will hold practically all of the winter flow of the stream. To that 
extent the reseryoir storage can be used for power. 

One of the engineers of the Pittsbui^gh flood commission expressed 
that yery clearly in a hearing at Harrisburg, that the greatest asset 
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of the power company is a ftill reservoir, and the asset of the Flood 
Control Commission is an empty reservoir. If you fill the reservoirs 
up every year to the level that they are used for power, you have 
reached the limit of stori^e for the benefit of navigation, because 
storage for navigation, which was onlv secured in imusual and ex- 
traordinary flood years, is not a thing'tnat can be depended upon as a 
permanent adjimct to navigation. In other words, practically all 
the storage capacity that is available for power will benefit navigation. 
Beyond that you nave the necessity for storage for extraordinary 
flood years, and that surplus water must be controlled in reservoirs 
which, to the utmost possible extent, may have to be kept empty. 
Consequently they have practically no value for power and weir value 
for navigation is not in the increase of low-water flow, but in reducing 
flood levels in cases where the flood itself is a menace to navigation. 

The point I am coming to is this: That the difficulty which has 
been suggested really does not exist of trying to hold the water back 
in a flood-control reservoir for navigation. The flood-control reser- 
voir would not be built for that purpose. You would empty it 
rather than take the chances that you might need the space to store 
a later storm and find it full when the later storm came. You will 
usually fix your level in the reservoir up to which point you propose 
to use the water both for power and for navigation; beyond that it 
is practically flood-control space, and for purposes of flood protection 
alone the quicker you can get it out of the reservoir and empty the 
reservoir into the river the better. In other words, all the storage 
intended not for power but for flood control alone should be emptied 
just as quickly as the channel will carry it, so that if you have another 
flood coming m a week you wUl have the flood-conterol space to take 
care of it. You can do tnat without any interference with the storage 
capacity, which is used for power and for the benefit of navigation. 

I must confess that the experience of the advocates of the White 
Moimtain and Appalachian bill satisfied most of us that we have to 
work this out from the standpoint of the benefits to navigation, and 
that is something I have always imdertaken to do in order to make 
it clear t^at tins flood-control policy would benefit navigation. 

A OENTBALIZED SYSTEM OF FLOOD COKTBOL. 

Take the Ohio River as a whole and there is absolutely no doubt 
whatever that by adopting a centralized system of control of all 
the reservoirs in the Ohio Basin, so that a man sitting at a telephone 
at Cairo could control the output of every reservoir in tiie Ohio 
Basin, you could fix a level at Cairo above which the Ohio River 
never would go. In order to do that, of course you would have to 
control all the streams. You would have to control the Miami, 
which is bein^ done; the Scioto, which is being done; and the Mus« 
kingum, which can no doubt be done, and Uie All^heny and Monon- 
gahela. You have also got to control the Cumberland and the Ten- 
nessee, but there is no physical objection in the way at all. It is 
the simplest thing in the world if you just work out a general plan. 

Now if you have a general plan you create a condition of safety, 
while without a general plan and a central control you may create 
axacdy the opposite condition on the lower Ohio so far as the floods 
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are concerned. Let me illustrate that. Take this storm of 1913, 
which, as you see here [indicating on map], veered oflf to the north- 
east after leaving Ohio. That is one of tne things which, I take it, 
Mr. Morris Knowles referred to when he said that subsequent expe- 
rience has somewhat modified the original view of the possibiUty of 
a flood 5 feet higher at Pittsburgh; now they anticipate they may 
have one 10 feet higher. 

This storm apparently increased its precipitation wherever the 
higher CTound in Ohio was reached over in this direction [indicat- 
ing]. Tlien it veered oflf and spent itself out over Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. Now, if that storm had switched around just a Uttle 
bit so that this tail end of the storm, instead of going oflF over a 
lower elevation in Ohio had veered a Uttle to the east and struck 
the higher mountain coimtry back of Pittsburgh and this 10-inch 
precipitation which occurred in Ohio had taken place on the head- 
waters of the Allegheny and Monongahela, I do not think anyone 
would hke to contemplate what the consequences to tlie Ohio Kiver 
would have been. Anyway, that is a possibility which you must 
face all the time unless you have this condition of general control 
of the entire river. Anything above Pittsburgh can be taken care 
of, and you can take care of everything below Pittsbiirgh on the 
diflferent streams. The difficulty is this: Suppose, for instance, in 
1913, starting with the lower nver and going up, the first heavy 
flood coming into the Ohio was from the Miami. The Miami flood 
came out first; it came out qidckly and cleared the river. Then the 
Scioto went down and cleared, and then the Muskingum came 
down and cleared. 

Now suppose, instead of those floods going out qidcldy as they did, 
the floods on the tributaries of the lower nver had been held bacis 
until they woidd come out and meet the crest of the flood coming 
from the upper river. What would you have had then in the lower 
river ? In other words, there is no safety on the Ohio River except 
by a general plan which permits a complete centralized control of 
the entire reservoir system and of all the tributaries, so that a 
man knowing not only the conditions in the reservoirs but in the 
valleys above Pittsburgh and on all the tributaries will be able to 
control the height of the river. Then he can feed the water into 
the river so as never to overtax the channel and get a regulated flow 
at Cairo. In that way he will absolutely reheve the flood condi- 
tions at Cincinnati and on the lower river. 

BESEBVOmS FOR POWER AND FLOOD CONTROL. 

The use of the same site for a reservoir for power and for flood 
control is often very practicable and very vital, because in some of 
the valleys, imless you provide when the plan is first arranged that 
the same reservoir may be used for both piuposes, you may, m build- 
ing a power reservoir, destrov the utility of the site for flood con- 
trol; whereas, if you have the administrative machinery, such as 
is provided in the Newlands river-regulation bill, you can lay out a 
plan in which the verv utmost limit of power development can be 
provided for, and at tne same time right in the same valley, and in 
the same site, provide for raising the dam 60 feet higher or 100 feet 
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higher and making an enormous additional storage for excliisiyely 
flood purposes. Tne area used for power would be filled every year; 
the area for flood purposes would be filled only at rare intervals. 
The land embraced in the area used only for flood control could be 
used for grazing, for raising timber, and for everything except the 
few things that would be injured by a very rare overflow. 

Take me Dayton flood, for instance. It was about 30 years ago 
when they had the last flood like this one of 1013 in Davton. So 
once in 30 years, you mi^ht say, the temporary use of the land for a 
few days may save milhons oi dollars of flood damage that would 
otherwise result. AU this exploitation that has been done by the 
opponents of reservoirs, to try and create the impression that there 
was an enormous amoimt of land going to be taken, is based on a 
complete lack of appreciation of the facts. 

Now, I do not want to take up the time of the committee any 
further, but 1 do want to leave those three points clearly in your 
minds: First, as to the necessity of this general admmistrative 
machinery; second, that every stream in the Ohio Valley can be 
controUea so that it can be made absolutely safe from floods; third, 
that in order to get the benefit of that control at Cairo you have got 
to have a complete centralized control of the entire valley and all 
the tributaries of the Ohio River; and fourth, that you can use the 
same reservoir site for both navigation, power, and flood control, 
provided your plans are so made that the plans for the power dam 
contemplate the simultaneous use of the same site for flood control. 
That is the reason why it is so exceedingly unwise to go ahead and 
provide for granting power rights and building power dams on these 
streams without at tne same time making provision with reference 
to flood control if it is necessary that the same sites should be used 
for both purposes, by using the lower part of the reservoir for power 
storage and the upper part for flood control. 

THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

The statement of Mr. Cooley that the stage of the Mississippi 
River at Cairo could be increased from 100,000 to 300,000 cubic feet 
per second at low-water stage, and reduced from 1,800,000 at high 
water to a stage of about 1,250,000, which is approximately a bank- 
full stage, as I imderstand, seems to me to offer to the residents of 
the lower valley from Cairo down at least as far as Old River, an 
assurance of positive safety which no possible levee system thev 
coidd build would create, for the very simple reason that, if the floo(& 
as they have accxmiulated at Cairo up to the present time, constantly 
enlai^g in volume and increasing In height as the years pass, are 
to continue to enlarge and rise higher and higher from year to year, 
it seems almost impossible that any system could be devised of 
levees exclusively that would ever make the country from Cairo to 
Old River safe unless other systems of control were adopted. 

It is not entirely true that the spillway safeguards could be utihzed 
oidy for the benefit of the lower country. The plan of double- 
tracking the Mississippi has been suggested, but that evidently would 
involve immense expense. I think, however, that if the overflowed 
areas were examinea it would be foimd that a very great element of 
safety could be provided by simply utilizing the present tributary 
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flood channels and leveeing them so as to form a system of bj-passes 
or wasteways, so that if the water did get over a certain height and 
go over the levee in a spillway, even as hijgh as Cairo, it could be 
carried to the Gulf without necessarily gomg back into the river, 
and the danger of crevasses could in that way be avoided if the river 
did get above the estimated height at which the spillway had been 
built. 

The weakness in the plan for the control of the river that has pre- 
vailed up to the present time Ues in the fact ^at while the height 
of the levee may be established^ there is no assurance whatever 
that in some great flood, which may just as well come next year as 
a himdred years from now, the levee system will be adequate to carry 
awav the water between the levees, and if it should prove inadequate 
the levees will necessarily be overtopped by the flood. 

80UROE-8TBEAM CONTROL. 

The question of source-stream control on the upper tributaries is 
one that has, in its discussion, been so much misunderstood that I am 
going to try to lay down a few fundamental conditions and prin- 
ciples with reference to it which, I think, will be helpful to this 
committee, and to a very large extent clear up much of tne apparent 
misunderstanding which has existed in the past. It has agam and 
again and again been stated through the press by opponents of the 
reservoir system that it would be impossible to store the floods of tiie 
Mississippi River that pass Mempnis. Nobody contends that it 
should or can be done; nobodv proposes such a thing. The thought 
never has entered the mind of anybody who has proposed flood con- 
trol or flood reduction by source-stream control. 

It is the last few inches in the height of these, floods, as a general 

E reposition, that does the harm. You may take the Ohio River at 
airo as an illustration. You absolutely can not provide flood con- 
trol and flood safety on the Ohio River by any plan that does not 
contemplate the control of aU the tributaries and of the entire water- 
shed; but there is no one single stream flowing into the Ohio River 
from either north or south that can not be so completely reeulated 
in all ordinary years that it will practically flow an even vohime of 
water throughout the year, in such years, just as the Deschutes River 
does in Oregon; and if the question were always segregated, and plans 
for regulating the flow of the river in ordinary years separated in the 
minds of tiie people considering the subject from plans tor taking care 
of an extraordinarv flood, I believe very little difficulty in handling 
this problem would be encountered. 

A representative of the Weather Bureau at Cairo can predict to a 
nicety the volume of the flood that will reach Cairo after heavy 
rains on the watershed at any point thereon. They can predict to 
an exactitude what is coming to Pittsburgh; and it is the combina- 
tion of high water that makes the danger, as was stated here the other 
day when the Pittsburgh hearing was on before the Flood Control 
Committee of the House of Representatives. A difference of two 
hours in the time the flood from the Monongahela arrived at Pitts- 
burgh in 1907 would have made a difference of 6 feet in the height 
of the flood at Pittsburgh, and the flood would have gone to 40 leet 
instead of 36. 
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If this flood system were put into operation with reference to the 
entire river, a representative of the Weather Bureau with authority 
to control the entire system of reservoirs and all flood-control worira 
on the entire watershed could absolutely fix the gage level to whidx 
any flood would be permitted to go at Cairo and could prevent it 
from going one single foot above that point. 

UTILIZATION OP FLOOD WATERS. 

Now, what is to be done to bring that about ? In the first place, 
the utilization of the water in the ordinary year which now runs to 
waste in floods, for industrial and other beneficial uses, will regulate 
the flood to that extent, so that the river will flow evenly through the 
year. The development of the water-power resources of the whole 
mountain country, if completely carried out, wiU very lai^ely solve 
the question of the regulation of the flow of the river in allorainaiy 
years, because every water-power plant desires, to the utmost possible 
extent, to regulate the flow of the river evenly through the year dur- 
ing the ordinary years, but when the extraordinary floods come, 
like the flood of 1907 or the flood of 1913 in the Ohio Valley, the 
surplus water is of no value whatever to them, and the power res- 
ervoirs will all run over. They Would not be built for the purpose 
of holding such an extraordinary flood, and they would not nelp 
you one iota in the year of extraordinary high water; in other words, 
you have got to first take care of the floods of the ordinary years; 
and then, after you have provided for that, you must, as a separate 
proposition, take care of tne extraordinary floods. 

It has been established beyond all question bv experiments and 
demonstrations that have actually been made, that the water that 
falls on the State of Ohio in an ordinary year can, every drop of it. 
be utilized beneficially for agricultural and industrial uses, ana 
soaked into the ground itself, first, as a natural reservoir, before it, 
by saturation and seepage, comes back into the streams. 

Col. Freeman H. Tnorpe, who was for many years a well-known 
resident of Ohio, and who for the last 15 years has lived in Minne- 
sota, has made that demonstration, and his work has been referred 
to in a Senate document on that sunject. 

The committee has not the time available to make it possible at 
this time to go into the details of just how all of tliis water can be 
used, but that it can be used is something that no one who under- 
stands the subject for a moment questions, in all ordinary years. If 
you reduce the flood level of the ordinary years to an average level 
throughout the year, raising the low-water stage and lowering the 
high-water stage, then to the extent that you have reduced the high- 
water stage, you have created that much additional channel space for 
the carrying away of the unexpected flood of the extraordinary year. 
Without otner expense, you have to a very large extent, created a 
margin of safety consisting of a larger available channel capacity 
which would not have existed in your Ohio flood of the extraorclinary 

J ear if it had come on top of the flood which was running at the 
eight at which the streams in the high-water season run to-day in 
Indiana and Ohio in the ordinary years. 
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THB EXTBAOBDINABT FLOODS. 

When you come to take care of the extraordinary flood, it must be 
done by surplus emergency-impounding basins or dfetention basins or 
impeding reservoirs used only for the purpose of holding back the 
flood water just so long as it is necessary to hold it before it can be 
turned into the channel and find in the channel the space necessary 
to carry it. 

If you go into the valleys of the Allegheny and the Appalachian 
Mountains that drain into the Ohio River, you will find valley after 
valley, and vallej after valley, where it would be inadvisable to sacri- 
fice we possibihties of power development only for flood control: 
but if the system is adopted, as it can be if we have proper national 
l^islation, that the power reservoirs would be built up to the point 
wh^e in all ordinary years the stored water could be used to develop 
power, and above that a storage capacity created, which would be 
used only for flood control, you would have the valleys below entirely 

Srotected from floods. The flood water which had been stored for 
ood control only could be held back imtil the river could carry it, 
and then turned mto the channel. 

This weather bureau representative at Cairo, having control of 
all these flood-impounding basins, as they are now building them for 
the protection of Dayton and as tney are proposing to buila them for 
Columbus, and as they ought to be built on every tributary, could 
know to a nicety just when the water from these reservoirs could be 
emptied into the main river and find channel space to carry it without 
going a foot above the prescribed safety level at Cairo. 

Before and after the Dayton flood it was stated as his opinion by 
Gen. Bixby that the only way to control the flood was to open the 
channels and shoot the water into the river just as quicklv as possible. 
That was Gen. Bixby's belief as Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army. He ridiculed the idea of controlling that flood with 
reservoirs as an impossibility. Since the Dayton flood they have 
found that by using these impounding or detention basins or impeding 
reservoirs they can hold that water back imtil the channel will carry 
it, and in that way avoid entirely the danger of the water getting 
over the channel banks. That is an entirely different proposition 
from the question of taking care of flood water in the ordinary years. 

The year in which 8 inches of water fell was the great Ohio Valley 
flood of 1913. That flood could not have been taken care of on the 
Miami River without these impoimding basins; but the basins are there, 
and the Dayton people have made a plan for utilizing them, and the 
plan will absolutely protect the Miami River from floods, because it 
makes it impossible that the channel shall ever be required to carry 
more water than the cross section of the channel makes possible. 

That is the conclusion which has resulted from the actual investiga- 
tions made by the engineers for the local Dayton Flood Conunission, 
which has been examined and confirmed by a board of the most 
eminent engineers of the United States. 

INADEQTTAOT OF LEVEE SYSTEM. 

It is a very erave Question whether levees ever can be built which 
wiU carry to the Gulf such a rainfall as that which fell in Arkansas 
ID 1916, if the river were already high from upstream sources when 
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this lower heavy rainfall takes place. This excessive rain of 1916 in 
Arkansas and Missouri can be taken care of in the river below if the 
volume of water in the river is not increased by water coming down 
from above, but if that rainfaU that fell in Arkansas and Missouri in 
1916 had taken place in 1913 and then the storm had gone right on 
over to the Ohio Valley and dropped its heaviest water farther up m 
the Ohio Valley; if, instead of stopping where it did in 1916, it nad 
gone right on across Indiana and Ohio, you woidd have had a flood 
from the Ohio coming down the Mississippi which would have made it 
impossible for any levee system to have carried that water to the 
Gulf. 

What I am trying to explain is the guaranty that mav be afforded 
by source-stream control that there will never be at Cairo, coming 
into the Mississippi River from the upstream sources in the Ohio 
ValW, so high a nood that any water that may^ fall below Cairo can 
not mid its way to the Gxilf without overflowing ihe levees. The 
Ohio River is the greatest contributor to the floods of the Mississippi 
River. If the Ohio is controlled, the river can take care of flooas 
from all other tributaries without danger of flood devastation in the 
lower valley. No two floods are aUke. The flood of 1912, which was 
the most serious proposition that they ever had in the lower river, 
for the reason that it remained so long, came from a general heavy 
snowfall and rainfall over practically all the entire upper water- 
shed and the Missouri and the Mississippi and the Ohio were all 
high at the same time, but none of them at excessive flood stage. 

If, in 1913, the great amount of water which was coming out of the 
Missouri and the iipper Mississippi on the exact day of 1912 on 
which the Dayton flood came out in 1913, had been coming out in 
1913, and the Dayton flood in 1913 had struck that high water from 
the Missouri and the upper Mississippi, no levee system below would 
have held it. ^ 

The point that we make is — and whenever the whole thing is under- 
stood there is no question about the fact — ^I am taking a good deal 
of time to explain it, but there is no question about the fact — that 
the flood of 1913 could have been absolutelv controlled at Cairo. 
There was no flood out of the Tennessee, or tne Cumberland, or the 
Kentucky, or the Big Sandy, or the Kanawha, or the Little Kanar 
wha, or the Monongahela, or the Allegheny in 1913. The flood of 
1913, practically all of it, came from Indiana and Ohio and slopped 
over a Uttle on the. headwaters of the Beaver, in Pennsylvania, over- 
taxing one stream after another. The Ohio people have positively 
proved that they can hold back that water until the channel will 
carry it on the Miami. That will protect Dayton and Hamilton. 

FLOOD CONTROL FOB COLUMBUS. 

I have here, and I will ask to have it inserted in the record, a very 
brief r6sum6 of a 400-page report by Alvord and Burdick, with refer- 
ence to the watershed above Columbus, Ohio. 

(The extract from the Engineering Record referred to in the 
statement of Mr. Maxwell is here printed in full as follows;) 
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(tenglnearing Reooid, Mar. 35, 191A.] 
REOomiBND Both Reseryoirs and Levees to Protbct Oolumbus fbom Floodb, 

Alvozd and Burdick in 400-page report find coat $10,125,000 for project caruig 
for flood 45 per cent in excess of 1913. 

Protection from a flood in the Scioto River 45 per cent greater than that of 1913 
can best be obtained by the Franklin County conservancy district, Ohio, in which 
Oolumbus, Delaware, and Ghillicothe are located, by a combination of two unusual 
detention basins and channel improvements, according to a 400-page typewritten 
report recently submitted by John W. Alvord and Charles B. Buraick, of Chicago^ 
chief engineers for the district. The following notes are taken from the general con- 
clusdons of the report. One of the reservoirs is on the Scioto River above Dublin, 
and one on the Olentangy River above Delaware. The cost estimated at 110,125,000, 
includes the lands, a special $1,000,000 benefit to Columbus in the way of a water 
supply for the next 75 to 100 years, and numerous bridges and street improvements 
throughout the county. 

ILOOD DATA OGNGLUSIONe. 

• The size of the basins is such as to hold back, at Columbus, all water above 50,000 
second-feet, the channel capacity to be provided for through the ci^. The maximum 
run-off is taken as 200,000 second-feet, 45 ])er cent in excess of the 1913 flood, and the 
point of calamity would not be reached until the dischaige had reached 250,000 second- 
feet. Records show that the 1913 flood is double the next greatest flood of the past 
100 years. Owing, however, to increased settlement and development of the vallev 
at lea^ six floods of record, some of which were not especially destructive, would, 
under present conditions^ create a calamity in aU probabilitv equal to that of 1913. 
Flood menace, therefore, in the future is not to be measured wnolly by the probability 
of a recurrence of the 1913 flood, but by the increasing menace of much snudler floods 
made dangerous by channel encroachments, combined with levees and other embank- 
ments. It is believed that in course of time the flood of March, 1913, will not only be 
repeated but probably exceeded, by reason of the following causes: 

1 . A rainfall of more than 6 inches in two days centered over the critical area below 
Prospect. 

2. Greater rainfalls, such as are on record elsewhere, centering over the whole 
watershed. 

3. Snow accumulations melted by warm rainfalls of high intensity and duration 
over the critical area. 

4. Gradual elimination, throuffh improvement, of existing natural detaining basinsi 
which on the upper Scioto have hitherto aided in restraining excessive floods. 

Taking these conclusions together it would seem the part of wisdom to provide, 
as a factor of safety, protective works which will prevent a calamity in a flooa having 
at least one-half greater maximum flow than occurred in 1913. The safety of laige 
storaee basins further requires that there should be provided, as an additional factor 
of safety, liberal spillway capacity above this amount capable of further fully pro- 
tecting the proposed dams. 

▲DVANTAOES OF PSOniCr 8BLB0TBO. 

Of the total cost approximately $2,500,000 is allowed for about 21,000 acres of 
detainin^-basin land estimated as purchased outridit. Inasmuch as practically 
all of this land may be continuousl;^ cultivated it will retain its agricultural value.^ 
Its cost should not be treated as entirely a burden to the taxpayers. Deducting the 
value of land which would be able to pav its own way, the value of water-storaee 
capacity to Columbus, the cost of rebuilding certain structures which should be 
financed by the city and county, leaves about $6,000,000 as the cost of flood pro- 
tection. Based on percentage of losses suffered during the 1913 flood Ghillicothe 
should pay 9.5 per cent; the 41,370 acres of farm lands, 10.1 per cent: Columbus, 
54.7 per cent; Delaware, 3.7 per cent; the county, 6.3 per cent; the railways, 15.4 
per cent; and the villages, 0.3 per cent. Water power can not be profitably developed. 

BA8IN8 ARB LARGE. 

The project requires, on the Scioto River, a very large detaining basin, which will 
be fermed by an earthen dam across the narrow valley above Dublin. The ^eato?t 
height of the dam will be 143 feet and its thickness at the base 980 feet. It will hold 
at spillway level 255,925 acre-feet of water, and flood 9,580 acres. 

75430—17 2e 
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Them will be conduits fonned by tunnels in tbe solid limestone lock of the tdjft- 
cent hillside. These conduits will be so arranged as to serve for both flood protec- 
tion and water-supply storage. 

The project also requires a lai^ detaining basin on the Olentangy Biver, aboot 
2 miles above Delaware. This will be formed by an earthen dam 82 feet in greateit 
height, and 850 feet thick at the base. It will nold at spillway level 163,202 acrs- 
feet, and will flood 11,299 acres of land. 

Two conduits tunneled in shale rock in the adjacent hillside at the liver level will 
permit the ordinary flow to pass through the bottom of the dam. 

Every precaution will be taken to provide for the safetv of these dams. They will 
be founded on rocks, will be made of extra thickness, ana will have ample spillways. 
Before thev could be overtopped a flood more than three times as great as that of 
1913. woula have to occur, rut in another wav, the ^nllway outlets will alone nasi 
two and three-fourths times as much water as the maTimum flow in the 1913 flooa. 

BALAKONG CHANNEL AND BK8SBVOIR OOSIB. 

It vi evident that, other things being equal, the project la the best wfaidi safely 
passes a siven flood with the least cost. Each project for reservoirB produces a dif- 
ferent reduced flow, and, as in all these projects expenditures for channel improve- 
ments are necessary, the least cost is determined by addins to the cost of each reser- 
voir project the cost of the channel improvements that womd be required along with 
it. The curve marked total cost, shown herewith, represents the sum of each reser- 
voir project with its corresponding channel improvements. It indicates very clearly 
that proiect D, costing $8,210,712 for basins and $1,914,400 for channel improvements, 
a total of $10,125,112, IS the most economical combination for accommodating a 200,000 
second-feet flood. This contemplates a channel improvement to acconmioaate about 
60,000 second-feet. 

UPPER MISSISSIPPI AND MISSOURI RIVERS. 

When you pass to the Mississippi River and consider the qpestioii 
of storage for electrical power purposes and the building ot flood- 
control reservoirs like those that are built at the headwaters of the 
Mksissippiy the practicability of flood control of the Mississippi is 
established by records and surveys and figures which are in the re- 
ports of the Army engineers, lou do not have to go outside of 
those reports for them. When you come to the Missouri, you can 
fi» out into Kansas and NebrasKa and into the arid regions of the 
West and the whole country is a great natural sponge, absorbing the 
water, and what you need is to get the flood out in great wide flood 
canals, so that it can be spread over the couhtry and soaked into the 
ground and impounded in basins on the prairies. You can take out 
a great flood-water canal at Great Falls, and others below at jproper 
intervals, and the whole flood of the Missoiuri River above Omaha 
can be absolutely taken care of and controlled. 
^ I want to just bring this one thought to your minds as to this ques- 
tion of the absorption of the flood water into the earth sponge. The 
Ohio River, for instance, drains a basin of 205,000 sauare miles. 
The distance from Pittsburgh to Cairo is something less tnan a thou- 
sand miles. If 12 inches of run-off — that is about the average run- 
off — should simultaneously run off from the entire Ohio River drain- 
age basin and pile up in the Ohio River it would make a body of 
water a thousand miles long, a mile wide, and 200 feet deep. Jiist 
think of it. That is only 12 inches of run-off. In the Ohio River 
basin a great deal of the run-off can be absorbed into the earth by 
proper methods. In the arid re^ons aU of it could be absolutely 
cut off, so there you have a different proposition entirely, Tlie 
floods of the Missouri could be controllea so that the river would 
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flov just as regularly at Omaha as you would run water out of a 

Eipe. There is not any (juestion of it. When you come to the floods 
>wer down the Missouri you have a more difficult problem, but they 
can be controlled. 

FLOOD FBOTEOTION IN THE MISSOTJBI VALLEY. 

In the Missouri River Valley irrigation will hold back the floods 
because it will store the water by pouring it into the greatest of 
natural reservoirs, the earth. In that wajr national irrigation can 
be made to prevent the floods of the Missouri River, whenever a large 
enough area has been reclaimed and settled up in smaU farms. The 
irrigated farm should not be over 40 acres in extent. Then it will be 
properly cultivated and irrigated. There is no run-off with ^t to 
do ciamage if the irrigation is properly done. The land to be irrigated 
must first be leveled. Then it must be checked. The checks hold 
the water until it has aU soaked into the ^und if it is properly 
planted to a meadow of aFalfa. If it is cultivated to grain, or culti- 
vated to any cereal crop, or if it is plowed and left fallow, and the 
irrigation is properly done, the lana will still absorb all the water 
that is run into tne check. If you put water enough on so that there 
is a run-off of silt-carrying water you are overimgating that land. 
You know wliat a check is. It is the level part of the field where 
the little ridjge runs around it, where you put the water in, whatever 
you use for irrigation, and it is held by the check until it soaks into 
the land. The purpose of the check is to hold the water until the 
earth absorbs it ana to prevent erosion. Every check is not only a 
check for the water that soaks into the land, but every check upon 
an irrigated field all over the whole West is a check upon the allow- 
ing of silt to run into the river to impair navigation or silt up the 
channel from that source. 

There are many influences that irrigation will exert upon the 
navigability of the streams from which tne water is taken for irriga- 
tion. It will regulate the stream, it will prevent the torrential 
floods, it will prevent the erosion or wash of the soil, it wiU prevent 
the silt from running off into the rivers, and it is the only way in 
which enough water can be stored back in the season of high water 
to control the devastating floods that are now coming (K>wn the 
Missouri River, carrying death and destruction to the farms and 
plantations below, silting up the channel and eventually destroying 
navigation. 

THE IBBIGATED LANDS ARE ▲ BESEBVOIB. 

There is no human possibility that the floods of the Mississippi 
River, from its junction with the Missouri and the Ohio to the Gulf, 
can ever be adequately controlled, or that a permanent channel for 
navigation can be perpetually maintained along the lower reaches of 
the nver, unless the great problem of controlling the water over that 
whole drainage basin is grappled with as one single problem. Every 
available influence must be Drought to bear in every part of the basin 
to check the sudden run-off and restore the natural forest reservoirs. 
Tlie flow must be regulated by building artificial reservoirs and by 
utilizing as storage reservoirs the earth itself, wherever it is possible 
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by irrigation to saturate it with water, when the streams and rivers 
are running full in the season of high water. 
You may gain some conception of the relative importance of iiri- 

f;ation to flood protection and navigation if you will bear this one 
act in mind: 

Two acre-feet of water is water !2 feet deep over 1 acre of land. 
That is about the average amount of water used annually for irriga- 
tion. If you build the necessary diversion dams and canals and 
electric-power plants and pumps to irrigate 10,000.000 acres of land 
with 2 acre-feet of water in the Missoun River Valley you would use 
20,000,000 acre-feet of water in a year. It would be taken from the 
natural channel and diverted into the canals when the water is most 
plentiful in the stream or river. Twenty milUon acre-feet of water 
would, cover 31,250 square miles of land 1 foot deep with water. In 
other words, it would be water enough to create a flood 3 miles wide 
and 10 feet deep through a river vafle^ more than a thousand miles 
long — practically the length of the Mississippi River Valley from New 
Orleans to St. Liouis. 

The total area that can be irrigated in the valley of the Missouri 
River is very much greater than 10,000,000 acres. There are, no 
doubt, 10,000,000 acres of land in Montana alone that can eventually 
be irrigated, and practically all of it is in the Missouri River drainage 
basin. When you add to this the area irrigable in Noith and South 
Dakota, Wyoming, (Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska, some concep- 
tion of the stupendous possibilities ot water control from irrigation 
may be gained. 

THE MISSISSIPPI BIVER. 

As to the Mississippi River, if the appropriation of S45,000,000 
authorized by the House flood-control bin were for the improvement 
of the navigability of the Mississippi River as the Nation's waterway 
it would present a very different question from that presented by 
an appropriation intended primarily to protect railroads from floo<ls 
and to protect private lands from overflow in order to increase their 
productivity and value. 

The improvement of the value of those lands is primarily for the 
benefit oi their owners. The benefit to the people at lai^e is only 
incidental. 

The improvement of the navigability of the Mississippi River is 
primarily for the benefit of the entire people of the United States^ and 
the fact that such improvements may mcidentally benefit pnvate 
property is no reason why they should not be maae. 

All river and harbor improvements, when fully warranted and made 
because of legitimate public needs, incidentally and necessarily benefit 
private property. 

The tune will come when the Mississippi River will again be a 
great highway of water-borne commerce. Before it can become such, 
terminal and transfer facilities must be provided, rail and water routes 
and rates must be coordinated, and good roads, which now reach 
railroad terminals, must also be built to reach river terminals. 

All this will be done. The Newlands river-regulation bill provides 
not only for the maintenance and preservation of the waterway but 
also for the cooperation of the National Government in solving the 
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problem of terminals and tranafer facilities and the coordination of 
rail and water transportation under the system now so successfully 
in operation on many European rivers. 

To promote that ultimate ideal and to improve the navigabihty of 
the ]i(ussissippi River, stop the caving bauKs, prevent the silt from 
forming ''mud lumps/' and filling up me channeb to the sea through 
the jetties, and to supplement tms Dank protection by levees where 
they can be built close to the bank of the river, so as to hold the 
river in its channel in times of floodS; is imdoubteoly a justifiable and 
well-established national poUcy. 

The evidence is by no means clear that levees, under any circum- 
stances, are a benefit to navigability, and it would seem to be estab- 
lished Dy the opinions of unprejucuced engineers that the levees, 
where built far back from the river, as they are now bein^ built from 
Cairo to Old River, are graduaUy destroying the navigability of 
the river. 

Lyman E. Cooley testified substantially to the effect that the 
original theory that confining the river between levees would cause 
it to scour a deeper channel had not been borne out by experience, 
and that when the levees are built a considerable distance back from 
the banks of the river, that the river, instead of scouring the bottom 
and thereby deepening the channel, erodes the banks and caiises 
cavings on so large a scfde that the navigability of the river is 
serioi^lv impaired. 

Mr. Cooley declared that the first and most important thing to be 
done to improve the navigability is to revet the banks and stop the 
caving. 

INJUBIOUB BFFEOTS OF LEVBES. 

This opinion is borne out by the statement of Capt. C. O. Sherrill, 
of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, who says: 

An injurious effect of the extension of levee lines on the channel is that by restrict- 
ing the flow to a small sectional area, higher flood heights are caused, and more 
extensive caving of the banks occur. 

This subject of caving banks is exhaustively treated on pages 40 
to 48 of House Docmnent No. 50, Sixty-first Congress, first session, 
entitled: 

Report by a special board of engineers on survey of Mississippi River from St. 
Louis, Mo., to its mouth, with a view to obtaining a channel 14 deep and of suitable 
width, including a consideration of the survey of a proposed waterway from (Chicago, 
111., to St. Louis, Mo., heretofore reported upon. Submitted by the Chief of Engi- 
neers to the Secretary of War. 

In this report, opposite page 48, is a diagram, entitled: 

Caving banks from Cairo to Donaldson ville, 1877-1883 to 1892, showing graphically 
the annual volume of caving per mile of river, considered in sections of 10 miles. 

And on page 46 the conclusion is given that the total cavings aver- 
age annually 43,810 square yards, or 9} acres, with an averac^e 
depth of 66 feet, for every nule of the river fiom Cairo to Donald- 
Bonvilie. 
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MATERIAL FROM OAVINO BANKS. 

On page 47 ftuiher statistical facts are given, from which the 
following conclusion is stated: 

By the above showing, the amount of material originating from caving banks which 
the Miwiiwippi River, between St. Louis and permanently deep water in the 
river below DonaldsonviUe must carry along and aisj^ose of every year, amounts to 
more than one and one-fourth billion cubic yards. This is over twenty times as much 
as is carried annually by the Danube, Dneiper, Volga, Rhone, Nile, Hooghly, or La 
Plata, and over fifty times as much as bjr the Loire and Durance, although these 
foreign rivers are considered specially difficult of improvement because of their silt 
and water-borne material. 

This one and a quarter billion cubic yards of material coming every year into the 
river from caving banks alonff the Mississippi and lower ftfisaoun Rivers is eqtiivalent 
to a volume 1 mile square ana almost 1,200 feet hi|fh, and this amount must necesBaril>; 
be picked up by the water currents of the Missiasippi below the mouth of the Missouii 
ana carried down the river until it is deposited by some freshet at other places above 
low-water level or reaches the Gulf of Mexico. 

Is it any wonder that there are bars in the channel of the Mississippi 
or mud lumps in the jetties or that the jetties have to be constantly 
extended farther and farther into the Gulf ) 

Is it not clear that every' year this bank caving is allowed to con- 
tinue contributes to the eventual destruction of the navigability of 
the river) 

In the report last quoted from, on page 48, we find the foQowing: 

Until the caving of banks can be stopped in the Mississippi River below St. Louis, 
either entirely or to a lari^e extent, it is practically hopeless to expect any improvement 
of low- water conditions in the open river. 

NAViQABiLrrr to be saobificed. 

Do not these conditions s(]^uarely present this question: Can the 
navigability of the Mississippi River oe permanently sacrificed to a 
plan for flood protection that contemplates raising the levees higher 
and higher, and therebv holding the water up over the adjacent 
land between the levees that much longer, and increasing the dynamic 
force of the river, which, when so confined expends its increased 
dynamic force in eroding and caving the banks i The tendency to 
erosion and caving seems clearly to l)e enhanced by the saturation 
of the land by the flood water that is held over it for long periods 
by the widely separated levees. 

Manifestly these disastrous results to navigation can only be 
obviated by an inmiediate adoption of a policy that will, witn all 
possible expedition, provide for bank revetment and for simul- 
taneously and systematically lowering the flood levels as rapidly 
as possible, by source stream control on the upper tributaries and a 
system of wasteweirs and wasteways, or controlled outlets, in the 
lower reaches of the river. 

^ It has been contended that the work of revetment can not be car- 
ried forward rapidly, but the contrary is held to be the fact by Capt. 
Charles H. West, of the Mississippi River Commission. 

STATEMENT OF OAFT. CHABLES H. WEST. 

In his testimony before the Senate Committee on Commerce, Sixty- 
second Congress, second session, on April 12, 1912, Capt. Charles £l. 
West testified (p. 3) as follows: 
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I have been engaged in work an the MiaBianppi River for 25 yearv either as enf^- 
Deer with the Government or u chief en^neer of the MisBiBsippi levee distrtct and 
have been a member of the BdiflstsGdppi River Commiasion for a little over two yean. 

From page 9 of this same pamphlet I quote the following: 

Senator Nbwlandb. In revetment necenary? 

Capt.^ Wbst. Absolutely so. both for the control of the low-water channel and for 
the maintenance of the levees. In fact, If you to-day had a complete levee system 
it would be difScult to maintain it without reveting the banks to prevent them from 
raving into the river. Along the front of the lower Yazoo levee district there has 
been 90 per cent of the total length of the levee line abandoned by reason of caving 
banks since 1882. For this reason, important as it is to strengthen the levees, it is 
absolutely imi>erative that the revetment work be continued. If there b to be any 
improvement in navigation and any additional protection aflforded, it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be a complete revetment system and levee system. One 
15 the complement of the other. 

LEVEES INADEQUATE WITHOUT BEVETMENTS. 

And in his testimony on another occasion at the same sesdon of 
Congress, in pamphlet entitled, ''Mississippi River Levees/' on pages 
26-27, Capt. West testified: 

I am goincr to be perfectly candid and make a statement that may not be pleasing 
to the people of that lower valley or the members of this commirtee, but i do not 
believe that you can^ ever complete the levee system of the lower Missiaalppi until 
you have given fixation to the oanks of the river. 

I will go further and say that if you by some process of magic had to-day on the 
banks of the Mississippi River a levee system that was up to the ultimate heu^ht 
and volume that we estunate it should be, ^ou could not maintain that system againat 
disaster until you have prevented the caving of these banks. 

I want this committee to realize that some of us at least do not believe that any 
amount of money spent in building levee embankments on the banks of the river 
will ever complete the levee system without revetments. I am speaking of the 
foundation principle, because it seems to be overshadowed, and would be a great 
mistake to neglect it. 

RAPID REVETMENT IS FRACTICABLS. 

Hie total length of the levees on both sides of the Mississippi River 
is about 1;600 miles, and there are over 700 miles of cavmg banks 
which mnst be revetted. There are some who sincerely believe that 
the revetment of this lon^ line of cayin|^ banks is impracticable 
because of its great cost and the impossibihty of securing a sufl^cient 
amount of wilfows to do the necessary work. 

On this point the following appears on page 10 of the pamphlet 
containing the testimony of Capt. West, on April 22. 1912, before 
the Committee on Commerce of the United States oenate at the 
Sixty-second Congress, second session, quoted from above: 

Senator Newlands. I have heard that a sr^ter expenditure for revetment work 
might not be possible because of there not being a sufficient supply of wUlows for 
constructing the subaoueous mattresses. 

Capt. Wbst. I am giad you mentioned that. I have heard that some such opinion 
waa in the minds of some of the members of the River and Harbor Committee of the 
House. I think this something of a fallacy. There is now an abundant supply of 
willows, and they grow rapidly and with a little care in the way of propagation and 
OQnaervation the supply can be made practically inexhaustible. 

Manifestly, therefore, in the right order of precedence, revetment 
of the banks should have priority over all other work. 
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It is equally manifest that in the House flood control bill not revet- 
ments but levees are given precedence in relative importance over 
all other work. 

That fact was strongly emphasized by those who came before the 
House Flood Control Committee in its earlier hearings urging flood 
control by levee building. 

RELATION OF LEVE^ TO NAVIGATION. 

The whole theory as to the relation of levees to navigation seems 
to have been evolved from the supposed necessity for justifying levee 
construction at Government expense on the ground that the levees 
benefited navigation rather than on the real ground for which they 
were built; to wit, the protection of lands and railroads from over- 
flow. 

This point is very vigorously urged in an article entitled "The 
Problem of the ^Mississippi River/' published as Senate Document 
No. 486, Sixty-third Congress, secona session, from which the follow- 
ing is quoted : 

80 fair has the commiBBion — MiHaiflfrippi River Oommission — departed from the 
original, sincerely planned effort to aid navigation "hy confining the flood waten so 
as jbo deepen ana scour out the channel" that this theory is generally recognized as 
the merest pretext and subterfuge under which the work of reclaiming ^e alluvial 
basins is bemg carried on. The truth is shown in the report of the commission for 
1912, at pase 3724: 

** While the levees have a certain degree of utility in the improvement of the channel 
and are necessary to 'promote the interests of commerce' by providing landing places 
for the interchuQ^ 01 traffic in times of flood and protecting the unes of railway 
behind them, their immediate and main value is the protection of the alluvial lands 
for the benefit of their ownens." 

(Hie quotation marks are inserted by the commission.) 

No clearer admission is possible that the commission has abandoned its original plan. 

Senate Document No. 486, Sixty-third ConCTess, second session, 
from which the above is quoted, is replete wim valuable references 
to the authorities on this subject, and is printed in full on pages 
8644 to 8646 of the Congressional Record for May 8, 1916. 

Accepting the foregoing statement of the Mississippi River Com- 
misson as to the real purpose served by the levees and placing it 
beside the statements in benalf of the levee system given at tlie recent 
hearing before the Flood Control Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it certainly must be accepted as a fact that further appro- 
priations lor levee work on the Mississippi River will be made not to 
improve navigation, but to improve levees which are built to protect 
"the lines of railway behind them" and "the alluvial lands for the 
benefit of their owners," to quote again the language of the MissLs- 
sippi River Commission. 

That being so, any preference that the Mississippi River might, 
in behalf of a national waterway, claim over other sections for large 
immediate appropriations for flood relief must be laid aside, because 
the railway and landowners in the Mississippi Valley have no right 
to be preferred over flood sufferers or the people of flood-menaced 
valleys in any other part of the United States in the matter of flood 
protection. 
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NEEDS OF OTHER LOOALmSS IGNORED. 

The people living on the Savannah, the Brazos, the Colorado, the 
San Gabriel, the Missouri, the Arkansas, Uie Wabash, the Allegheny, 
the Monongahela, or on any of the tributaries of the Mjssissipj)i Kiver, 
from whence come the great floods of the lower Mksissippi River, 
are just as much entitled to immediate relief as the people of the- lower 
Mississippi Valley, who ask for protective legislation against the 
floods after they get down into the lower valley, where floods have 
prevailed from time immemorial. 

The Ohio Valley is as much entitled to immediavo relief on a large 
scale as the lower Mississippi Valley. 

Why should Memphis asK relief in advance of Pittsburgh or Cin- 
cinnati ? 

Why should the Arkansas, the Illinois, the Savannah, the Colorado, 
the Brazos, and all the other flood rivers be entirely ignored 1 

The House flood-control bill, while appropriating $45,000,000 for 
the Mississippi and $5,600,000 for the Sacramento, appropriates not 
a cent, not even for a survey or an investigation on any other river 
in the United States. 

It is contended that the Sacramento and the lower Mississippi are 
the only rivers where completed projects exist for the construction 
of whicn Congress may therefore appropriate. 

OOST WILL BE $228,000,000. 

It is diflicult to see how this can be urged with reference to the 
Mississippi. The estimates of the Mississippi River Commission for 
completing either the levee system or the revetment system, taking 
either of them separately, go far beyond the sum of $45,000,000, 
which has been authorized to be appropriated by the House flood- 
control bill on the plea that it will complete the levee system. Capt. 
West, himself a member of the Mississippi River Commission, says 
that instead of $45,000,000 it will require at least $228,000,000 for a 
complete revetment system and a complete levee system. 

At the same hearing above referred to before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, Wr. Davidson, a member of that committee, 
asked Capt. West the following question: 

So that when the Government has started with a proposition of $48,000»000 they 
have only made a scratch on the surfau^e of this levee system, have they not? 

Capt. West replied: 

Well, I think those figurea— $228,000,000— are about as well as I can give them. 
(Kept. Rivers and Harbors Com., 1912, p. 32.) 

If the Question were whether an expenditure of $228,000,000 were 
warranted to save the Mississippi River from gradual destruction as 
a great national waterway, the answer would have to be an unquali- 
fiM ''Yes"; but that is not what is now proposed. 

LBVBES DBTRIHENTAL TO NAVIGATIOK. 

It is proposed that the Nation shall spend $6,000,000 a year for 
five jears for repairing and raising the height of levees, which must 
inevitably be detrimental to navigation by increasing caving. For 
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a number of reasons this proposed increase of levee heights is of 
doubtful value even for flood protection. Among those reasons are 
the increased danger, from greater hydrostatic pressure on defective 
foundations and tne consequent increased danger in the event of a 
break in the levees caused by the h^her flood levels. 
On these points the Mississippi River Commission has said: 

Defective foundationa may exiat far below the base of the levee in sdmta of ouid 
through which the water percolates, and when the head of water in the river becomea 
sufficiently great a break through the surface soil occurs and the result is a sand boil 
which may cause the levee to collapse with Uttle or no warning. 

Of course, no one would question the fact that the higher the water 
is raised between the levees the greater the hydrostatic pressure and 
the greater the danger from such failures of foundation as those 
referred to in the above quotation, which is from page 2732 of the 
report of the Mississippi River Commission for 1912. 

AN UNJUSTIFIABLB BXPENDITURB. 

Under these circumstances, why should the United States Govern- 
ment be asked to contribute three-fourths or even two-thirds of the 
cost of raising the levees f 

Takiiig the facts as stated by the Mississippi River Commission, 
such a Government expenditure can not be iustified as being for the 
benefit of navigation, and its value for flood protection must be, to 
say Uie least, gravely doubtful. There is certainly no such tning 
as a "complete project" that can be built for this proposed appro- 
priation of $45,000,000. 

Neither does there seem to be any basis for the arbitrary division 
of the cost between the Government and the local interests in the 
proportion of one-fourth or one-third to the lands benefited and thne- 
fourths or two-thirds to the Government. 

If the levees are not for the benefit of navigation, but are for the 
benefit of private landowners and railways, then why ^ould the 
people of the entire country bear three-fourths or two-thirds of the 
cost ) No reason is apparent for this arbitrary and inflexible appor- 
tionment. 

In the case of the Sacramento River project it is proposed that the 
State and the landowners shall pay one-naif of tne entire cost of 
channel improvement and an elaoorate system of waste weirs, and 
all of the cost of an extensive by-pass system. Why should not the 
landowners on the Mississippi Iciver, who cling so stubbornly to the 
levee system, bear at least as large a proportion of its cost as is pro- 
posed on the Sacramento River t 

On the Sacramento River the landowners pay for the entire cost 
of the levees. They build the levees themselves. The Grovemment 
is not asked to contribute at all to their construction. And they are 
built on the banks of the river by hydraulic dredges, and their con- 
struction both dredges the channel and holds the nver in its channel 
when at flood, as is not done on the Mississippi River. 

Why should the National Government pay thre^-fourthd or two- 
thirds of the cost of levees on the Mississippi River, when they are 
built so far from the bank of the river tJiiat they can have no other 
effect upon the navigability of the river than an mjurious effect! 
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Would not a much more just and reasonable arrangement be for 
the Government to bear all the cost of the revetment of the banks, 
and push that work to completion with all possible expedition, in 
view of the enormous damage to the navigabiUty of the river resulting 
every year from the caving banks, which extend even to the jetties i 

The estimate of the Mississippi River Commission is that the entire 
river could be protected from caving banks by revetments for 
$158,000,000. Tne supreme and mandatory importance and neces- 
sity for revetments is strongly and clearly stated in the communica- 
tion by Maj. T. G. Dabney, chief engineer of the upper Yazoo levee 
district, to the House Rivers and Harbors Committee, which is 
Drinted as Appendix A at the end of the hearing on H. R. 1749, 
i>ecember 3 and 4, 1913, and reprinted in full in this report on pages 
to . 

In that commimication Maj. Dabney says: 

The history of levee building alone the MiaBissippi River during the past 30 years, 
and, indeed, for a much lonser period, has mainly been a record of restoring the con- 
tinuity of levee lines that have been repeatedly and regularly breached by the en- 
croachment of caving banks. * ♦ *. 

Thus the caving banks furnish the material by which the nvesr obstructs its own 
flow, which process is repeated every year in every bend between Cairo and the 
mouth of Red River, enormous (quantities of earth being continually eroded from the 
banks and straightway dropped into the river channel to obstruct me flood flow and 
place shoals in Uie track of navigation. 

Stop the caving and this supply is cut off, and the current surging along the channel 
with flood energy and no load to carry, or one of negligible proportions, must inevitably 
exert this eneigy in removing obstructions to its passage, with the furUier effect of so 
increasing the discharge capacity of the channel as to materialljr reduce the eleva- 
tion of flood planes, and so contribute directly to the increased efficiency of the levees. 
An important element in producing this effect of a greatly improved channel both for 
flood dischaige and for navi^tion is the fixation of the line of flood flow resulting &om 
a permanently fixed shore line by which the flood energy is to be perpetually exerted 
along one path of flood flow, instead of as at present continually shifting its position 
from hour to hour and day to day while caving activity is going on. 

The beneficial results of stable river banks in improving me navigable capacity 
of the river must be obvious to studious minds and can not oe further enlargea upon 
here, but the salient features of the problem of MissisBippi River improvement, from 
the writer's standpoint, may be summarized in a few words, to wit: 

There is a sufficient volume of water passing down the channel of the river during 
the period of its minimum flow to afford a navigable depth of about 25 feet from Cairo 
down if properly handled. 

The firstj and absolutely essential, factor in the problem is to give permanence to 
the shore lines, and consequently to the line of flood flow in the channel. 

It has been abundantly demonstrated by the operations of the Mississippi River 
Commission during the past years that the caving of the river banks canube effectually 
stopped by the application of revetment of willow mattresses at a known cost. 

This having; been accomplished, little else shall be required, except some incon- 
siderable auxiliary work for contracting wide places in the low-water channel. 

The effect of giving stability to the caving Danks involves also a vital adjunct to 
navigation, which can here be only alluded to briefly. It is that facilities shall be 
afforded for the erection of permanent freight-handling devices along the river where 
none now exist, nor can exist on shifting banks, and the want of whicn is a fatal handi- 
cap upon any large development of navigation on the lower Mississippi River. 

A LAKESrTO-THB-OULF WATERWAY. 

The statement of Lyman E. Cooley bears out the belief that a 
complete revetment system, supplemented by a bank-levee system, 
built really and in fact to improve navigation, would create condi- 
tions under which the river would then scour for itself a deeper 
channel that would carry more flood water, and the dream of a great 
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national all-the-year-round waterway, with an ample continnoiis 
depth of water from the Lakes to the Uulf , woidd become a reality. 

The people of the United States can better afiFord to spend 
$228,000,000, and as much more as may be necessary, to perfect 
a bank-levee system, in addition to complete bank protection by 
revetments, than it can fdOFord to spend $45,000,000 on plans of 
doubtfid value for flood protection and of certain detriment to 
navigation. 

The stat-ement of Lyman E. Cooley and facts brought to the 
attention of the committee by others at the various hearings on this 
subject should satisfy any reasonable and unprejudiced mind that 
the flood levels can be lowered materially at Cairo by source-stream 
control, and that on the lower reaches of the river, certainly from 
Old River to the Gulf, the flood levels can be materially lowered by 
a system of spillwavs or waste weirs and controlled outlets, such as 
has been approved by the Army engineers on the Sacramento River. 

That being so, the formulation of comprehensive plans for source- 
stream control on the watersheds of all the upper tributaries of the 
lower Mississippi should be pushed with all practicable expedition. 

The House flood-control bill makes no appropriation whatever 
even for the study or invest^ation of such plans. It is difficult to 
understand why there should be such haste to protect against the 
floods after their formation and no effort made to control them on 
the upper tributaries before their formation. 

8OUB0E-8TBEAM CONTROL — THE OHIO WATERSHED. 

The Ohio River, in the majority of the floods of the lower Idlssissippi 
River, appears to be the chief source of danger. 

In House Document No. 141, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session, 
entitled "Preliminary Examination of Reservoir Sites in Wyoming 
and Colorado," Capt. (now Gen.) Chittenden, of the Corps ol Engi- 
neers, United States Army, devotes a chapter tt> a consideration of 
"The floods of the Mississippi and the Missouri," wherein he says, 
on page 48: 

The great controlling element, in fact, in all the lower river fioodfl is the Ohio 
River. * * * No single flood from any one of these tributaries, except the Ohio, 
can produce serious consequences in the main river. 

Gen. Chittenden then analyzes the problem of the storage of the 
excess flood water on the Ohio River watershed, and gives the follow- 
ing as his conclusion: 

It is probable, however, that in all the watershed of the Missfssippi sites could be 
found tnat would insure a reduction of a flood discharge at Cairo like that of 1897 by 
oneififth of its maximum. 

FLOOD REDUOTION ONE-FIFTH. 

It should be noted at this point that a reduction of such floods by 
one-fifth of their maximum means a lowering of the crest of the flood 
to a level that would mean safety in place oi danger and would hare 
saved practically all of the devastation that has oeen caused by the 
great noods in tne lower Mississippi Valley in the past. 

Oen. Chittenden continues: 
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The ease with which the writer was able to find storage amountiiig to 11,000,000,000 
cubic feet in the State of Ohio at the very headwaters of streams along the divide 
between Lake Erie and the Ohio convinced him that the natural facilities for storage 
are rather greater than is conmionly supposed. 

He cited ''Report on Ohio Canal Survey in 1895," House Docu- 
ment No. 278, Fifty-fourth Congress, first session, page 56, printed 
also in Annual Report of the Giief of Engineers for 1896| part 6 
page 2973, et seq. 

BESEBYOIBS ABB PBAOTIOABLE. 

The conclusions of Gen. Chittenden with reference to reservoir 
sites on the Ohio River have been more than confirmed by actual 
surveys made since the date of his report, particularly the surveys 
of the Pittsburgh Flood Commission and of the Dayton Flood Cpm- 
mission and of the engineers employed to report on comprehensive 
plans for flood protection for Columbus, Ohio. 

Every year's delay in formulating and pushing to completion a 
comprenensiye plan for the control of the floods of the Ohio River 
perpetuates just that much longer the danger of the appalling disaster 
that would result in the lower Mississippi River Valley from a com-- 
bination of a great flood from the Ohio with a great flood from either 
of the other large upper tributaries of the lower Mississippi. 

OHIO BrVEB OAK BE OONTBOLLED. 

That the Ohio can be controlled and its maximum flood level 
brought below the danger line all along the main river from Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo seems to be made clear by the facts established by 
the lore^oing reports and the other facts brought out at the bearings 
before tne Flood Control Committee. 

To determine the extent to which reservoiring would control the 
floods and increase the low-water flow of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries and the other great flood streams of the country, there 
is already available a very Targe proportion of the data needed, if not 
mdeed a sufHcient amount at this tune. Additional surveys should 
be made to enable an absolutely complete determination of the 
reservoiring possibilities of every main tributary of the Mississippi, 
but no new and complete survey would be required in the case of any 
river, while in some drainage basins sufficient work has already been 
done by the Government and mans and stream-flow records pub- 
lished to enable an immediate analysis of their storage possibihties. 

BBQX7IBED DATA NOW AVAILABLE. 

A commission of engineers could take the maps already published 
by the Geoloj^cal Survev and with the other official data at hand, 
but without mrther field, work, determine at this time to just what 
extent the building of reservoirs in the Ohio River Basin would 
affect the floods of the river. 

The Ohio Basin embraces about 203.900- square miles. Of this 
146,700 square miles are already completely mapped by the Geo- 
logical Survey, including all the State of Ohio, all of West Virginia, 
and very large areas in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Tennessee ana 
the other States within the basin. Of the remaining 77,200 square 
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miles in the Ohio Basin a complete topographic suryej would not 
be required for river study. A conservative engineering estiiiiate is 
that a detailed topographic river siurvey of 30,000 souare miles in the 
Ohio River Basin would complete a base for a nnished reservoir 
study of the Ohio River and all its tributaries. On the basis of the 
cost of recent topographic surveys in Ohio this could be done at an 
average of $20 a square mile, or $600,000. 

TOPOOBAFHIO HAPS AND 8TBEAM FLOW. 

This topographic data for the Ohio River Basin, in connection with 
the precipitation data and the run-off data alrendy available, would 
enable a quantitative studv of storage possibilities and its effect on 
run-off, and therefore on flood and low-water flows of all the tribu- 
taries of the Ohio River and of the Ohio itself. Such a study is war- 
ranted for the Ohio, considered by itself, and is absolutely demanded 
in considering the full relation of the Ohio to the Mississippi. 

Much the same conditionprevails with reference to the other rivers 
of the Mississippi Basin. With the topographic map of the Geological 
Survey before him, the en^eer can determine all the possible reser- 
voir sites and their capacity for storage, while the stream-flow data 
of the same Government service furnishes him a good approximation 
of the amount of water to be stored. Nearly one-half of the United 
States has already been covered bv these topK>graphic surveys, while 
stream-flow records are available for all the important tributaries of 
the Mississippi. 

THB UPPER MISSISSIPPI WATERSHSD. 

Turning to the problem of the control of the upper Mississippi, 
there seems to be no doubt that it can be controlled even more eamly 
and completely than the Ohio. 

In the Chittenden report on reservoirs above referred to will be 
found a description of the great system of reservoirs already built by 
the United States Government on the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River, of which Gen. Chittenden, on page 37, says: 

The largest artificial reservoir system ever yet constructed is that at the headwiten 
of the Mississippi River. * * * Up to the present date there have been constructed 
five reservoirs, with an aggregate capacity of 93,400,000,000 cubic feet» at a total cost 
of 1678,302.25. 

A report on the subject of reservoirs for river regulation on the 
upper Mississippi River will be found on pages 112 and following of 
me report of the survey for the proposed Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway, 
House Document No. 60| Sixty-mst Congress, first sessioni herein- 
before referred to. 

&E8BBVOIR POSSIBILrnES ON THE lOSSISSIFPI. 

The report is entitled '^ Report on the reservoir possibilities of the 
sources of the Mississippi, Minnesota, St. Croix, CSiippewa, Wisconsin, 
and other tributaries of the upper Mississippi River, with reference 
to the improvement of navigation of those tributaries and of the 
Mississippi itself, being an extract from report of Asst. Engineer 
C. W. Durham, United States Engineer Office, Rock Island, Dl.'' 
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In thia report the author says: 

It is the writer's belief, however, that these reservoir systems, carried out to their 
fullest extent, can be made to subserve both the interests of navigation and of water 
power, besides acting as a potent restraint on floods. • • • The examinations and 
surveys that have been made, and the additional claims* presented in this report, 
perbape on somewhat insufficient grounds, do not represent the total possibilitieB; in 
tact it is manifest that far greater storage facilities could be shown to be available. 

It is interesting to note that in the same volume of House Docu- 
ment, No. 38, in which the Chittenden report is bound, there is 
another report. House Document No. 134, Fifty-fifth Con&;ress, second 
session, entitled "Survey of Big Stone Lake and Lake Traverse, 
Minn.^ with a view to the construction of reservoirs.'' The estimated 
capacity of the reservoirs was 7,366,710,000 cubic feet, to cost 
$745,965. 

When so much work has already been done by the Government to 
make surveys and investigations of isolated projects, what possible 
justification can there be ^r a failure to immediatdv provide for the 
complete bringing together of all these disconnected aata and infor- 
mation, now contained in innimierable surveys and reports, so that 
it may be assembled and unified into one comprehensive plan for 
source^tream control of floods on the upper Mississippi, both in its 
relation to navigation and flood prevention on the upper Mississippi 
and on the lower Mississippi. 

THB MISSOUEI RIVBB WATBBSHBD. 

The problem of flood control on the watershed of the Missouri 
River, as shown in the Chittenden report on reservoirs, previously 
referred to, has a double aspect. 

First, the control of the floods that come from the melting snows 
of the Kockv Mountains, known as "the June rise;" and 

Second, tne control ot the floods formed from heavy rwis in the 
humid territory drained by the lower Mississippi, which hes east of 
the ninety-seventh meridian of lon^tude and m the humid region. 

The physical conditions in the arid and semiarid region lying west 
of the ninety-seventh meridian are radically different from those in 
the territory Ijing east of that north and south line of division 
between the and West and the humid East. 

In the western half of the United States the paramount use for 
water is for irrigation, and to that paramount use the use for navi- 
gation must be subordinated. 

injushgb to thb west. 

The United States reclamation act, by its terms, was limited to 
the West in its operations. In that country the Geological Survey, 
the Reclamation Service, and the Forest Service are the three great 
Government airencies dealing with flood control. The Army Engi- 
neers and the War Department have comparatively little connection 
with the subject. It would be unwise, impracticable, and unjust to 
the West to undertake, as the flood-control bill passed by the House 
proposes, to force eveirthing relating to flood control under the old 
system for river and narbor improvements. It would practically, 
with the exception of a very few isolated instances, make it impo^- 
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sible to successfully carry out comprehensive plans for flood control, 
because the necessary cost of the works can not be justified either 
on the basis of flood control or of navigation alone. 

F&AOTIOABILrrT OF RESEBVGIBS. 

This fact is clearly brought out in the Chittenden report on reser- 
voirs, where the authori on page 50, speaking of the Missouri River, 
says: 

That a complete system of reservoirs in the mountains and plains portions of the 
watershed of tnis stream, which should embrace its many tributaries and contain the 
waters from melting snows and sprimr rains, would materially reduce the magnitude 
of the June rise is highly probable. To take off the flood excesses at Sioux Gi^, men- 
tioned by Mr. Seddon m the first section of his memoirs, would require a storage of, 
say, 48,400,000,000 cubic feet, corresponding to a reduction in stage of 2.8 feet. A 
stoi^ge of 100,000,000,000 would probably give the very material reduction of 6 feet 
Allowing a reservoir efficiency of only 50 per cent, as elsewhere explained, and assum- 
ing that no one of the sreat floods of ue Missouri has its origin in more than one-half of 
its watershed, it would seem that a reservoir system of 400,000,000,000 cubic feet, dis- 
tributed over the watershed above Sioux City, would quite effectually control the 
floods of the river. This amount of storage is about the percentage of total flow required 
to be stored for irrigation, as hereafter explained, in order that the water of the arid 
r^on may be fully utilized. It must be understood that such a result can be pre- 
dicted only from a system of reswvoirs. The effect of any single reservoir would cer- 
tainly be insignificant, but the combined influence of manv might be very imp<ntant. 

Passing now to the Question whether the benefits to the lower river from such a sys- 
tem would be of sufficient importance to justify the construction of reservoirs solelv for 
the purpose of securing them, the answer must be distinctly in the negative. It is 
still true, in this case, as in those already considered, that the benefit is not worth the 
cost. If, however, there are other and primary considerations which of themselves 
would justify the construction of reservoirs^ then their influence upon ^e floods of the 
lower nver is a matter worthy of consideration; and when such primary interests are of 
a magnitude which looks to a comprehensive system throughout the watmhed of the 
stream, subserving interests of a public as well as a private nature, then the aigument 
for Government assistance in such works stands upon a substantial basis. The point 
to be especially considered in connection with such a reservoir system is that river 
regulation must always be a secondary motive and more immediate and direct uses the 
primary motive. 

That report was made in December, 1897. 

It was made under an appropriation for that special purpose in the 
river and harbor act of June 3, 1896. 

Gen. Chittenden was then a member of the Corps of Ehigineers of the 
United States Army and was detailed to make this report. 

It was approved by the Chief of Eineineers on December 6, 1897, 
and transmitted to Congress on December 9, 1897, by the Secretary 
of War. 

BEVEB8AL OF RIOHT POLIOT. 

Tet, notwithstanding these positive declarations by the War De- 

Sartment itself in 1897^ that "nver regulation must always be a secon- 
ary motive and more immediate and direct uses the primary motive '' 
for the construction of reservoirSi that will when built control floods 
and incidentally aid nagivation, it is now proposed in tiie House 
flood control bill to force this whole matter under the jurisdiction of 
the War Department, in so far as it has any relation to flood control. 
This is the more extraordinary when the fact is recalled ih&t for 
several years after the Chittenden report was made, in 1897, strenuous 
efforts were made by western Senators and Congressmen, to get ap- 
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Eropriatioiis for reservoir oonstruction in the West into* the rirer and 
aroor bill, to be built through and under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department, exactly as uie House flood-control bill now pro- 
poses shall be done, if done at all. 

All those efforts for reservoirs to be^ built by the Army engineers 
"to prevent floods and overflows, erosion of nver banks and oreaks 
of levees, and to reinforce the flow of streams during drought and 
low-wat^ season" were unsuccessful. The House of Representa- 
tives set its face squarely against the pronosition and even went so 
far as to accept the failure of the river ana harbor bill at the sessioa 
of 1900-1901, rather than yidd this poiat for which the House so 
steadfastly contended. 

It^ would be a strange inconsistency^ if the Congress should now 
reverse its position, after having stood its ground so steadfastly that 
it finally forced the enactment of the United States reclamation act 
in June, 1902, as a means of providing, through the Interior Depart- 
ment, for the construction ot the reservoirs so much desired bv the 
people of the West, under a plan which provides that the lands oene- 
ntea shall bear the burden of the cost or the improvement. 

« 

ARID REGION EXOLUDED FROM BENEFTrS. 

Would it not be still more strange for the Congress at this late 
day, after the vast work that has been done under me United States 
reclamation act, and the completion by the Reclamation Service, 
at a cost of nearly a hundred million dollars, of such magnificent 
structures as the Elephant Butte Dam, the Arrowhead Dam, the 
Pathfinder Dam, the Shoshone Dam, the Belle Fourche Dam, the 
Roosevelt Dam, the Lahontan Dam, the Laguna Dam, and many 
others, standing as monmnents to the wisdom of Congress in enact- 
ing ^e reclamation act^ to reverse itself and practical^ declare that 
in all future work havmg any relation to flood control it must be 
done imder the Army engineers and under the river and harbor bill 
system? 

Would not that be to practically exclude the whole arid region 
from any participation in the benefits of a national flood-control 
poUcy ? 

The Reclamation Service, under the reclamation act, applying it 
to all lands, whether public or private, can work out plans for flood 
control on aQ western rivers, wnether they be in Montana or Texas, 
that will provide flood control at the cost of the lands benefited by 
the use of the flood waters for irrigation. 

The Army engineers can not do that. So they miore irrigation 
and plan to waste the flood waters instead of to utilize them bene- 
ficially for irrigaiton. The best evidence of that is to be found in 
a comparison of the Sacramento River project, as approved by the 
enmieers, for which $5,600,000 is appropriated by this majority biU, 
wiui the report of the Reclamation oervioe on the same project. 

REOLAHATIOK SERVICE SURVEYS OK BAORAMENTO. 

The Reclamation Service report is entitled: ''Cooperative Inves- 
tigations in California • Report on Iron Canyon Project, by the Office 
of the United States Reclamation Service at Portland, Oreg., Octo- 

75430—17 27 
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ber, 191 4 ; and Report by Board of Review, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of tlie Interior, 1914. ' 

This ri'port, which is fuU and comprehensive, proposes to utilize 
for the irrigation of a tract of 225,000 acres the same identical flood 
water that the project approved by tlie Army engineers proposes to 
waste into Suisun Bay. 

And yet the Sacramento project b represented to be completely 
surveyed and approved and ready for construction under the Army 
engineer svstem. 

What this report of the Reclamation Service proposes to do on 
the Sacramento River has actually. been done on other western 
rivers by the Reclamation Service, and flood control has actually 
been accompUshod, with the resulting benefits on the Missouri River 
watershed to navigation without any part of the cost being charged 
against navigation. 

The most striking instance of this is the Pathfinder Dam on the 
North Platte River. 

FLOOD CONTROL BY PATHFINDEB DAM. 

• 

The Pathfinder Dam on the North Platte River, in Wvoming, 
forms a reservoir of 1,100,000 acre-feet capacity, which, wnile leas 
than the mean annual disdiarge at this point, is greater than the 
flow in minimum years. Short^ after this reservoir was constructed 
the North Platte Basin was visited by a flood nearly twice as great 
in maximum discharge as any previously recorded. The portion 
occurring above the reservoir was accumulated therein with only a 
moderate discharge flowing through the gates, ^et the discharge 
below this reservoir was about as ^reat as anv previous flood and did 
considerable damage by ovei^owmg the valley below. Had it not 
been for the reservoir, the flood wave would have been nearly twice 
as large and greatly prolonged, and it is beUeved would have swept 
away nearly all of the bridges over the North Platte River, besides 
inundating many towns and large areas of agricultural land. It is 
believed mat the damage from this flood uncontrolled would have 
been neater than the entire cost of the reservoir. Without any 
special attention to the flood-control element, the Pathfinder Reser- 
voir is bound at all times to exert a powerful regulative effect upon 
flood discharges in the North Platte River. 

KLEFHAirr BUTTB RBSERVOnU 

The Elephant Butte Reservoir on the Rio Grande has been con- 
structed with a capacity of about 2,700,000 acre-feet, and is designed 
primarily for irrigation. It will, however, necessarily have a great 
influence upon flood control in the valley below, where the river has 
in past inundations caused great damage to railroads and riparian 

Eroperty. In this case the interests of the project demand that the 
^ ood discharge be limited to the capacitv of the river channel, which 
is about 8,000 cubic feet per second, and there is a possibility at rare 
intervals that a flood of nearly this magnitude may be broiight into 
the stream below the reservoir. Plans have, therefore, been made 
to provide for the discharge of flood flow from a full reservoir in such 
a manner as to prevent the discharge of more than 8,000 cubic feet 
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per second, and a controttable spillway is provided by which this 
discharge can be temporarily shut off in case of a phenomenal flood 
in the valley below. By these provisions it is expected at all times 
to control the flood discharge to within about one^quarter of the 
natural volume, and thus eliminate all flood damages. 

COMPREHENSIVE SUBVETS HAVE BEEN HADE. 

The report of Gen. Chittenden on reservoirs on. the Missouri 
River has been supplemented by many comprehensive surveys, with 
plans and estimates by the Umted States Reclamation Service and 
the United States Geological Survey. A complete plan for the con- 
trol of the Missouri River floods could be made in a comparatively 
brief time from data now on file based on surveys already made by 
the Government. Much valuable data are on file in the offices of the 
State engineers. There should be no delay in formulating such a 
plan. 

The eUborate reservoir report of Gen. Chittenden is a ^od illus- 
tration of how such plans and estimates may be made without any 
new field work. 

nXINOIS BIVEB BEPORT. 

Another excellent illustration of this is the recent report of the 
rivers and lakes commission on the Illinois River and its bottom 
lands, with reference to the conservation of agriculture and fisheries 
and the control of floods, made by Alvord and Burdick of Chicago 
and printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 

This report and the numerous other reports above referred to 
and in existence bring out strongly the necessity for a correlation of 
the mass of disconnected data and knowledge of the facts relating 
to river regulation and flood control and bearing on source-stream 
control of the floods on the lower river. No attempt^ apparently, 
has ever been made to collate and bring together all this material m 
one report, which should be a study of flie complete problem of river 
r^ulation and flood control on the entire watershed of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. Until this has been done, there is no war- 
rant for the contention that the cost will be an insurmountable objec- 
tion to the construction of the reservoirs and^ other flood-control 
works. It is not a question of cost alone. It is a question of cost 
in relation to benefits. No plan can be made without a studv of the 
problem that will include benefits to agriculture and power develop- 
ment, as well as benefits to navigation and benefits to lands subject 
to overflow. The complexity of the problem and the necessity, par- 
ticularly in the West, of including in its study the benefits to agri- 
culture from irrigation and from forestry, makes it impracticable for 
any s]rstem of administrative coordinated machinery to be satis- 
factory unless it accords equal recognition to the four departments 
of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce. 

DCPOBTANOE OF FI8HEBIB8. 

It is a resource little appreciated, when river regulation is proposed, 
but the Olinois River report above referred to snows how important 
an element in the consideration of resources to be developed by river 
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r^ulation may be the fisheries as a source of food pro< 



diction of the Department of Commerce. This is one of the beneficial 
results that must be considered in any comprehensiye study of flood 
control on any watershed. 

The plan of subordinating all other departments of the Gorem- 
ment to the War Department as proposed m the House flood control 
bill, would be to suojeot the pnncipal thing to the control of the 
incidental thin^ in the working out of flood-control problems in t^ 
whole western naif of the United States. 

In that vast region the use of the water for irrigation is, and must 
biways remain, the paramoimt use — ^navigation being secondary. 

EQUAL BBCOONITION OF ALL DEPABTMENTS. 

All problems relating to the beneficial use of water in the western 
half of the United States, aside from its use for navigation, are under 
the Interior Department, the Agricultural Department, and tiie 
Commerce Department, and no phm for the coormnation of the work 
of the departments or to make it more economical and efiicient can 
operate successfuUy that does not give to those three departments 
e(}ual recognition within the sphere of their respective lunsdictions, 
W]^ the War Department witnin the sphere of its jurisoiction. 

The necessity for the control of flood waters falling in that portion 
of the watershed lying to the east of the ninety-seventJi meridian 
will be to a laree extent eliininated by the control of the floods of the 
Ohio. If the channel of the Mississippi River is relieved of the neces- 
sity of ever carrying a heavy flood from the Ohio River, and is like- 
wise relieved from the necessity of carrying any flood coming from 
the upper Mississippi, and is further rehev^ from any necessity for 
ever carrying a great flood originating anywhero in the arid region 
west of the ninety-seventh meridian, like the ''June rise*' of the 
Missouri, the Mississippi River below Cairo will always carry, with- 
out any danger of a devastating flood, all the flood water tnat will 
ever come into that river from any of its other tributaries as the 
result of rainfall anywhere east of the ninety-seventh meridian. 

There can be no doubt whatever of tJie entire practicability of 
completely controlling and holding back the entire flood flow that now 
constitutes the drea<jfod June rise, because it comes from a territory 
where every drop of the water is needed for irrigation and wiD m 
eventually devoted to that usa 
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STATEMEHT SUBMITTED BT SEVATOB FRAVGIS O. HEWLAVDS, 
A SEVATOB FROK THE STATE OF VEYAOA. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. Chairmaiiy it must be conceded tiiat 
after the European war closes an era of competition for the world's 
trade will follow in which the efficiency of every nation that parti- 
cipates will be taxed to the utmost, if the Umted States holds its 
ground against Germany in that competition, it can only be accom- 
plished by meeting German efficiency at every point. 

Transportation is one of the most important factors in such a 
competitive struggle. We can not avoid or disregard its necessity. 
We must plan and construct in this country a system of coonu- 
nated rail and water transportation the equal of that now in exist- 
ence in Germany, or enter the forthcoming fiercely fought commer- 
cial battle for our share of the world's trade with a serious handicap. 

No matter from what point of view we examine the subject, the 
fact is inexorable that our national needs for transportation are 
increasing with enormous rapidity. If those needs must be met 
by enlai^ed raihoad facilities and construction, the burden on the 
people ynW be something stupendous. 

COORDINATED RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTATION. 

The only way to avoid or reduce that burden is by a system of 
coordinated rail and water transportation, for which our rivers 
should be regulated and developed. Such a transportation foim- 
dation for our commercial structure can never be developed until 
there is a radical revolution in the methods of Congress with refer- 
ence to it. Congress has proved itself incompetent under the pres- 
ent system to accomplish the necessary results. So long as we adhere 
to the old svstem of piecemeal single-proiect appropnations which 
has prevailea in the past just that long wiU we be without any well- 
designed and completely constructed system of coordinated rail and 
water transportation. 

There are four principles that are fundamentally essential to the 
bringing into existence oi such a system. 

First. The grant of all necessary administrative and executive 
authority to a National Waterways Commission with power suf- 
ficient to enable it to first make broad and comprehensive plans and 
then to so ahead and carry them out. 

Second. The coordination under such a Commission of all the 
departments of the National government dealing with any branch 
of this complex and interrelated subject of waters, forests, and 
waterwajB. 

417 
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Third. The creation of a construction fund of not leas than 
$60,000,000 & year for ten years, the expenditure of which must be 
intrusted to this administrative and executive commission just as 
the expenditure of the fund created by the Reclamation Act was 
intrusted to the Interior Department. 

Fourth. The equitable apportionment of this fund between the 
different larj^ waterway systems, or hydrographic or drainage basins, 
specifically in advance, wnenever the fund shall be created. 

It may not be possible to secure the inauguration of this entire plan 
all at one time. Congress may insist upon doing it piecemeaL But 
no matter by what stages it may be approached, the desired result 
will never be acoompliahed until the entu^ policy and plan for legisla- 
tive action above outlined has been adopted by Congress. 

So long as it is postponed, the commercial mterests of the country 
will suffer, and our dreams of world-wide trade will fail of realization. 
The moment Congress adopts this plan, we will enter upon an era of 
constructive waterway development that will place tne merchants 
and manufacturers of the United States on a par with those of Ger- 
many so far as transportation is concerned* 

PLAN EMBODIED IN NSWLANDS-BBOUSSASD BIVBB REGULATION BELL. 

This entire plan to which I have above referred is embodied in the 
bill known as tne Newlands-Broussard river regulation bUl, and though 
it may prove to be impossible to get that legislation enacted except by 
sections, or one piece at a time, the whole plan must eventually l>e 
adopted if we are ever to become a real competitor for the world's 
traae. 

We find it universally admitted that although the United States 
Government has been employed for over a hundred years in working 
upon our rivers, river commerce has steadily declined; that on the 
wnole the rivers are not so well adapted to navigation as they once 
were. 

Now, where does the fault lie ? Does it lie with the Board of Engi- 
neers, who are charged with the work of developing these rivers? 
Does it lie with Congress, or does it lie with and is it mherent in the 
general system, or rather no system, that exists for comprehensive 
river development ? 

Has Congress been at fault ? What general legislation has it ever 
adopted with a view to the complete regulation of our rivers as instru- 
mentalities of conmierce ? Have we ever proposed or adopted with 
reference to river development and regulation such a full and com- 
prehensive measure as we adopted for the commencement and the 
completion of the Panama Canal? Have we ever proposed or adopted 
such a full and complete system of legislation as we adopted with 
reference to irrigation and reclamation of arid lands in 17 states? 

Have the engmeers been incompetent or has Congress been incom- 
petent} The engineers demonstrated their competency in the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, costiujg over $400,000,000. The engi- 
neers have demonstrated their capacity in 23 irrigation projects in 17 
States, costing nearly $80,000,000 and embracing problems in engi- 
neering and in hydrauUcs far surpassing in difficulty those attendant 
upon tlie building of the Panama Canal. Almost aU of those projects 
have been completed within a period of 12 years. 
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You may say commerce has declined upon these rivers because the 
railroads nave taken the place of the rivers as instrumentalities of 
commerce. Yes; they have taken the place; but how has that place 
been taken t By the cruel and brutal competition of the rail carriers 
with the water carriers, which resulted in the destruction of the latter; 
and Congress has been impotent to stay the ruthless hand of the luil 
carriers. 

RFVER TRANSPOBTATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Is river res:ulation and river navigation a failure elsewhere in the 
civilized world? Is not river transportation employed side by side 
with rail transportation in every civilized country in the woria that 
has rivers ? Can you point me to one that has not fully developed its 
rivers or is not now engaged in the work of developing its rivers? 
Their work is not to reclaim swamp lands but to promote commerce. 

We have Germany, we have France, we have Austria, we have 
Russia, all of which coimtries either have developed or are in the 
work of developing their rivers to their full capacity for transporta- 
tion, even going to the extreme of connecting those rivers at their 
heaawaters and at other places with each other in such a way that 
thej have a perfect network of waterways, consisting of natural and 
artificial waterways, just as complete a network as the railwavs 
themselves. There it is well understood that the rivers are to Be 
used for cheap and bulky products, far exceeding in tonnage the 
valuable products, and whose cheap transportation is absolutely 
essentia to cheap living among the people and to cheap production 
and manufacture everywhere. 

In this country the railroads, eager to absorb the entire tonnage, 
have upon these products received rates that are hardly compensa- 
tory, because the products will not stand hish rates of transportation, 
and we are constantly increasing the capitiSization of the railways of 
the country to meet the demanaof bulky transportation, which could 
be much more economically met by the cheaper development of our 
rivers for transportation. But in aU those fon ign ana hiehly civil- 
ized coimtries we find the water carrier coordinating with the rail 
carrier and not sandbagged by the rail carrier, and both of them co- 
ordinating with the ocean carriers in the development of a scientific 
syBtem of transportation. If the development of dur rivers has 
failed, why has it failed? Because our engineers are incompetent? 
No; because Congress has been incompetent. 

REDUCTION OF WATER-BORNE OOMHERCB. 

This reduction of water-borne commerce has been the result of the 
system which has been pursued b^ Congress. What has that system 
been ? Tlie system of mdividual initiative by Members of Congress, 
under which an individual Senator or an individual Representative 

J resents a measure that relates to his particular locality, and which 
as the virtue perhaps of aiding commerce in some degree, but in a 
very large degree of expending money in the locality from which the 
Representative hails. 

The question of flood control is a problem that can never be 
solved by itself alone. The formation of the Flood Control Commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives was a start along a road that 
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will merely multiply, complications the further it is traveled. Hie 
cost of a complete system of flood control, independent of other con- 
siderations, will prove too great. There is just as much necessity 
for flood control on all rivers as on any one river. The ^at flood on 
on the Miami in 1913 may not be repeated for a generation — ^perhaps 
not for centuries. But every year destructive floods will occur on 
some rivers, and the only way to have genuine safety against floods 
is to have it on all rivers — on every tributary of the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and the Ohio; on every river flowing into the Gmlf of 
Mexico or the Gulf of CaUfornia; on. every river flowing into the 
Pacific; on every river flowing into the Atlantic. The rivers flowing 
from the Cascade or Sierra Nevada Ranges, and* the rivers flowing 
from the Appalachian Range, all of them, must be safeguarded 
against flooas. That can only be accomplished by treating flood 
prevention and protection as an incident to the regulation and 
standardization of the river's flow for all the beneficial purposes for 
which the water can be used which now runs to waste in floods. 

That can not be worked out through such a committee as the 
Flood Committee of the House of Representatives. So far as con- 
gressional contact with the problem is essential, it must come through 
tixe Commerce Committee of the Senate, the River and Harbor 
Committee of the House, and the Interstate Commerce Committees 
of the Senate and House, as being the committees most laigdy 
dealing with the problems arising out of the beneficial use of the 
flood, waters. The thin^ which is the principal thing must not be 
subordinated to that which is the incident. 

UTILIZATION OF WATER ESSENTIAL TO FLOOD CONTROL. 

r 

The moment a flood is regarded as a destructive force only, that 
moment the right theory of safeguarding against it is lost signt of. 
No plan for flood control alone would ever have solved the flood 
problem that has been completely solved by the Elephant Butte'e 
Sam on the Rio Grande River, by j>roviding for die beuGficial use of 
.the flood waters for irrigation, which was so clearly described hj 
Mr. Arthur P. Davis, Director of the Reclamation Service, in his 
statement before this committee. Every step along the line indicated 
bv ike appointment of the Flood Control Committee in the House 
or Representatives carries us just that much farther away from a 
practicable* legislative plan for the prevention of floods and protection 
against them. The nver and haroor system has proved a hopeless 
failure so far as rivers are concerned, and yet the House flood-control 
bill proposes to force the work of flood control under the old and 
discredited svstem of river improvements. 

I do not Know how many nundred millions have been spent on 
river improvement, and yet commerce has declined ; and what remedy 
is now proposed by the action of the House of Representatives 1 The 
organization of a Committee on Flood Control; not the oiganizatioii 
of a committee to create navigable rivers, not the organization of a 
committee to promote commerce, not a committee to beneficially 
utilize flood waters and therebv prevent floods, but a committee to 
control floods; and those floods, according to its action^ are to be 
I controlled only upon the lower reaches of the liiississippi River. 
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They invite the waters in this vast watershed, embracing one-half of 
the United States, to flow down to them without embarrassment or 
obstruction. They say to us, ^' Hurry them on: drain your lands; 
reclaim yoiu* swamp lands; let all the waters hurry down to the 
lower Mississippi River, and then we will take care of tihem." And 
how do the^ propose to take care of them t 

By buildmg levees moimtain hi^ on either side of the Mississippi 
River in order to prevent the overflow. And when we suggest tnat 
a policy may be pursued in the upper reaches of these rivers, in the 
great intermountain region which is the source of many rivers, in the 
great watershed drained by the Ohio and the Tennessee and the 
Cumberland and the upper Mississippi, that developments may be 
made there by which the flow of the water may be so obstructed as 
to prolong the length of the high-watw season below, so that its 
flood height will be so reduced that it will be only one-half of the 
accustomed hei^t, we are told that we are visionary; that nothing 
should be done m the way of obstructing or slowing up the progress 
of these waters; that jiothinfi; should be done in the shape of turning 
these waters into a national asset, into creators of wealth; but we 
shotdd permit them to mass together for destruction below; and 
then a cry of distress comes up from our southern friends: "The 
waters coming from your region are destroying us. Give us $6,000,000 
a year with whic^ to put up mountains on each side of this dreat 
river to prevent these waters from overflowing our lands and from 
destroying our cities." 

EQUAL RBOOGNiriOK OF FOUR DEPABTHENTS. 

And when we tell them that there are four departments of the 
Government that are engaged in the work of water conservation and 
water study — the Department of Commercei the Department (rf 
the Interior, and the Department of Argiculture, in addition to the 
Department of War — and that each one of these departments has 
two or three scientific services that are engaged not onl^ in studies, in 
scientific research with reference to this matter, but m actual engi- 
neering work, and that these departments ought to be brought into 
coordination with the War Department in plans and in works, Uxe 
reply is made to us: "No; we prefer that this entire work shall 
remain as it has been, in the hands of but one of these departments — 
the War Department — and that the Engineers of the Armv shall alone 
attend to t£is work," without the aid of the accumulatea experience 
and knowledge of these scientific services, manv of which tor over 
50 years have been serving their coimtry faithfully and well, not only 
in the matter of reserch but in the matter of actual engineering work. 

I have no words of criticism for the Engineer Corps of the Army. 
There is nothing tiiat can be said in commendation of the integrity 
of that corps which I would not indorse; but I have the same words 
of commendation with reference to the int^ritv and the efficiency 
of the engineering corps of the Reclamation ^rvice^ composed of 
civil engineers. I assert without fear of contradiction that that 
enmieer corps has solved more difficult problems with reference to 
hvdrauhcs than have ever been considered by the Engineer Corps 
of the Army; and yet our Southern friends say that these men shall 
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Qot be brought iato collaboration; that you will drain the whole 
Union for mone^ with which to take care of the floods in the southem 
reaches of Uiis river, and you will not apply a dollar to the obstruction 
of these waters on their way to the lower flood reaches of the river 
and the application of these waters to beneficial purposes, such as 
making the arid lands blossom, such as the creation of water power, 
the development of electrical energy — entering more vitaUy into the 
lives of our people than any other ag:encyy aavancin^ their comfort 
and their convenience and diminishing their physical effort — Uie 
restoration of our forests, where vast masses of trees will drink up 
this moisture which otherwise would go into the streams and rivers, 
and develop it into fiber useful to man; and. above all, or equally 
with these other uses, involving the scientinc control of water in 
such a way as to promote the reclamation and use of swamp lands 
as well; so that all of these uses and controls of water, creatLog 
wealth, can be developed by the very method employed for slowing 
up the progress of these waters falling from the Keavens on the various 
watersheds of the country from their sources to the gul& and oceaDs. 

''a lack of OONSmSBATIOK.'' 

I wish to say that with reference to the flood control biU oominf 
from the House of Representatives I claim that^ there has been—i 
will not go so far as to say a lack of good faith, but I do claim that 
there has been a lack of consideration. The city of New Orleans was 
in danger — ^was fearing another flood. The reclamation association 
of New Orleans and the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans have 
declared in favor of a bill which I have been ur^ng for years^ known 
as the Newlands-Broussard river-regulation bill, differing m their 
judgment, perhaps, from the rest of we lower Mississippi Valley, the 
people of wnich seem attached to the present system oi river develop- 
ment and river appropriation. 

The city of New Orleans, as the result of that system of inviting 
the waters of this great watershed to rush down the Mississippi River, 
by the very doors of New Orleans, has seen the flood level constantly 
risine in height and threatening the destruction of the city, and so the 
people of tmit city have been compelled to build their levees higher 
and stronger. The entire city ma^ yet, at some time, be the victim 
of some failure of or defect in its levee system through a cre- 
vasse or otherwise. So. being apprehensive, as t^ey saw uie policy 
being carried out of building these levees higher and higher in order 
to prevent the waters from goin^ over their accustomed area of over- 
flow and thereby lowering the height of the flood below, observing that 
their flood level was constantly increasing in height, tJbiey sent a tele- 
gram to the Secretary of Commerce calling attention to this important 
question. That communication was laid oefore the Cabineti i^nd as a 
result of that the interdepartmental committee of Cabinet offioeiSi 
appointed three years ago to consider this rivernregolation bill, was 
called together, and what did they do } 

REPORT OF INTERDEPARTMRNTAL OABINBT OOICMITTBB. 

The first thing they did was to send for those who were responsible 
for the Newlands-Broussard bill and for the Ransdell-Humphrevs 
bill| assuming that these two bills covered all the proposals that ooiud 
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be made upon the subject. As a result of this inquiry, these gentle- 
men, this Cabinet committee, made a unanimous report to the 
President, recommending substantiaUy the organization which has 
been urged by the bill wnich bears my name. They recommended 
coordination of services by the a pp ointment of a departmental council, 
consisting of the Secretaries of War, of the Interior, of Commerce, and 
of Agricmture, with the President at its head, and authorizing that 
commission to bring the various services into coordination, and pro- 
viding the other machinery for full and comprehensive consideration 
of all the problems that relate to water, induding cooperation with 
the States. 

The movement for constructive legislation by Congress along the 
lines embodied in the Newlands-Broussard river regulation bill or the 
pending bill (S. 5736) introduced by me at this session is not new. 
For many years the inefficiency and inadequacy of our methods of 
treatment of the rivers of the country have been realized by the 
people and have aroused an insistent demand for the substitution of 
a better system. 

RBPORT OF INLANI>-WATERWATS COMMI8SIOK. 

That demand led to the creation of the Inland- Waterwa]rs Com- 
mission in March, 1907. The commission was composed of Hon. 
Theo. E. Burton, chairman : Senator Francis G. Newlands, Senator 
William Warner, Hon. John H. Bankhead, Gen. Alexander Mackenzie, 
Mr. W J McGee, Mr. F. H. Newell, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Hon. Herbert 
Knox Smith. 

The preliminary report of the commission was made in February, 
1908, and was a unanimous report. The conclusions of the commis- 
sion, as embodied in that report were as follows: 

The commisaioii is fuUy aware that its creation was due to a demand of the people, 
and that there exists an expectation in certain localities that the report here presented 
will include plans extending in detail to the principal waterways of the country. To 
prepare and consider such plans would require extended study at Iai*ge expense by 
engineers and other experts whose services were not available. Under the instnic- 
tions from the President, and in the absence of funds and of the men and time required 
for such study, the commission was necessarily confined in preparing this preliminary 
report to the more general features of '* A comprehensive plan oesigned for the benefit 
of the entire country," viz^ a statement of principles and an outline of policy, coupled 
with recommendations which if adopted will insure the continuation of the work and 
the .practical application of the principles and policy. 

nNDINGS. 

1. The possibilities of inland navigation are indicated by the fact that there are in 
mainland United States some 25,000 miles of navigated nvers and at least an equal 
amount which are navigable or might be made so by improvement; there are also 
some 2,500 miles of navigable canals and over 2,500 miles of sounds, bays, and bayous 
readily connectible by canals, aggregating less than 1,000 miles in length to form 
inner passages parallehng the Atlantic and Gulf coasts— these being additional to some 
thousands of miles (reckoned between leading ports) of regularly navigated waters in 
lakes and land-locked bays. These waterways lie in or along the borders of Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky^ Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, BlissisBippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carelina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Or^n, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas^ Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, i. e., 42 States; while the development 
of riven for irrigwdon, power, and other purposes will also render navigable certain 
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waterways in Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyomine. AHhongh 
it IB not probable that any considerable share of this vast mileage of navisable water- 
ways will be improved to a high standard of efficiencv, at least at an eanv date, yet 
the assured growth of the country and the capacity oi uieee waters not only for navi- 
gation, but for other uses, render imperative the necessity for their control and utilisa- 
tion as an asset of almost unlimited value. It is desirable that these waterways, of 
which portions have been surveyed or improved for purposes of navigation, should be 
further investigated with a view to the systematic development otinterstate com- 
merce in coordination with all other uses of the waten and benefits to be derived 
from them. 

2. While the raUways of mainland United States have been notably efficient in 
extending and promoting the production and commerce of the country, it is dear 
that at seasons recurring with increasing frequency they are unable to keep pace 
with production or to meet the requirements oi transportation. 

3. While navigation of the inland waterways declined with the increase in nil 
transportation during the later decades of the past centurv, it has become dear ttat 
the time is at hand for restoring and developing such inland navigation and water 
transportation as upon exnert examination may appear to confer a benefit com- 
mensurate with the cost, to oe utilized both indepenoenUy and as a necessary adjunct 
to rail transportation. 

4. While the decline of navigation in the inland waterways was largely due to the 
natural growth and legitimate competition attending railway extension, it is also 
clear that railway interests have been successfully directed against the normal mam- 
tenance and development of water traffic by control of waterfronts and terminals, by 
acquisition or control of competing canals and vessels, bv discriminating tariffs, 
rebates, by adverse placement of tracks and structures, and bv other means. 

5. Any complete or practicaUy successful plan for the geneial improvement of water- 
ways must eventually provide for satisfactory adjustment of the relation of ndl lines to 
sacn waterways. Since present and prospective railways reach all parts of the countzr 
while navigable waterways are confined to certain natural lines^ it is clear that rail- 
ways can so control tranisportation as to leave the waterways insufficient traffic to 
support the requisite vessels and terminals. The railways have accordingly, save 
in certain excepdonal cases, substantially absorbed the traffic of the country, and 
unless the present unrestricted and short-sighted competition between tlie two 8y9- 
terns is intelligently adjusted they will continue to do so. So large a p<ntion of rail- 
way traffic is firee from water competition that railways can readily afford to so reduce 
rates on those portions affected by such competition as to destroy the profits of the 
water lines witnout appreciably affecting the profits of the rail systems which recoup 
these reductions by higher rates alsewhere. This has been the case with most of the 
great inland waterwavs, excepting the Great Lakes, where the conditioDs of water 
and traffic approach those of open seas. In spite of the great increase of traffic and 
the continuea improvement of waterways, the total river traffic of the country has 
steadily decreasea both proportionately and absolutely, with the result that few 
rivers aro used to anything approaching their full capadtv. It will not relieve traffic 
congestion to improve our waterways unless the improved waterways aro used; hence 
it is obvious that rolief from the existing congestion by waterwav improvement can 
be made permanently effective through cooraination of rail and water facilities as 
will insuro harmonious cooperation rather than injurious opposition. 

6. Existing data as to the naturo and amount of the internal commerce of the 
coun^ are extremely meager and incomplete. Such information is essential to the 
intelligent treatment of the inland waterways, and it is desirable that means be em- 
ployed to obtain it. 

7. Improvements of navigation in inland waterways in the main affect favorably the 
purity of the waters and the regularity of the supply, and these objects should be 
carefully kept in mind. The increasing pollution of streams by soil wash and other 
waste substances connected vrith a growing population reduces the value of the water 
for manufacturing purposes, and renders tne water supply for communities injurious 
to and often destructive of human life. The prevention of these evils should be con- 
sidered in any scheme of inland waterway improvement. 

8. Engineering works designed to improve navigation affect favorably the reeiinen 
of the streams, including floods and low waters. The annual floods of the United 
States occasion loss of property reaching man^ millions of dollars with considerable 
loss of life, while the low water of late summer involves ]BifB loss in diminished water 
supply, in reduced power, and in the fouling of streams with consequent disease and 
and death. It has been claimed that in specific cases the cost of workB required both 
to control fioods and meet the needs of commerce would be less than the amount of this 
loss. It is deaixable that more detailed information be collected conoeming the effects 
qI floods and low waten and their prevention by engineering worka andomr devices. 
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9. Tlie annual aoil wash in mainland United States is eetiinftted at about 1 ,000,000.000 
tons, of which the greater part is the most valuable portion of the soil; it is ctfiied into * 
the riveiB where it pollutes the waters, necessitates frequent and costly dredging, 
and reduces the efficiency of works designed to facilitate navigation and afford pro- 
tection from floods. The direct and indirect losses from this source have: aot been 
measured, but are exceedingly large; and it is desirable that definite detensinations 
be made with the view of devising means for reducing the loss to the land and prevent- 
iLg the impairment of the streams for purposes of commerce. 

10. Both the segimen of streams and the purity and clarity of waters are affected 
by forests and other natural growth and by feurming, mining, and other industrial 
operations over the watersheds in which they gather. Millions of acres in mainland 
Lnited States have been deforested unnecesnrily, and the floods and low waters 
ascribed to this cause have in some localities occasioned losses commensurate with 
t^e value of the timber. Means should be devised and applied for coordinating 
forestry, farming, mining, and related industries with the uses ot streams for commerce 
and for other purposes. 

11. The effect of wide variations in the level of navigable streams is to render 
difficult the establishment of necessar]^ terminals for the luindling of traffic, and thua 
to interfere seriouslv with the utilization of our inland waterways. The prevention 
or mitigation of such variations would be most helpful to the revival of nver traffic, 
and means to this end should be adopted in plans for waterway improvement. 

12. The storage of flood waters combined with, the diversion of streams to arid and 
semiarid lands tor purposes of reclamation by irrigation creates canab and also tends 
to clarify the waters and increase the seepage or return waters during times of drought. 
There have already been put under irrigation over 10,000,000 acres of fertile land, 
adding a -quarter of a million homes and several hundred miUion dollars of taxable 
wealth, and it is estimated that by fuUy conserving the waters and bv utilizing 
the water power developed in connection with storage and other works fully three 
times as much land can be reclaimed in the western half of the United States. It 
is desirable to continue the collection of data with a view to so adjusting irrigation 
and power development with navigation and other uses of the streams as to secure 
the highest value of the water to the greatest number of people. 

13. Locks and certaija other works designed to improve navigation commonly pro- 
duce head and store water in such manner as to develop power available for industrial 
purposes, while works designed to develop power on navigable and source streams 
affect the navigation and other uses of river systems; and these uses must necessarily 
be considered together. Information concerning water power in the several States and 
sections b incomplete, yet it is known to be a vast and intrinsically permanent asset 
which should be utilized for the benefit of the people of the coimti^, in whose inter- 
ests it should be administered with careful regard for present and prospective condi- 
tions. The facts ascertained in certain specific cases furnish a basb for the claim 
that the value of the i>ower would pay the cost of all engineering and other works 
required in such cases to control the streams for navigation and other uses. In the 
lignt of recent progress in electrical application, it is clear that over wide areas the 
appropriation of water power offers an unequaled opportunity for monopolistic con- 
trol of industries. Wherever water is now or will hereafter become the chief source " 
of power the monopolization of electricity produced from running streams involves 
monopoly of power for the truisportation of freight and passengers, for manufactur- 
ing, and for supplying heat, light, and other domestic, agricultural, and municipal 
necessities to such an extent that unless regulated it will entail monopolistic control 
of the daily life of our people in an unprecedented degree. There is nere presented 
an urgent need for prompt and vigorous action by State and Federal Governments. 

14. Any comprehensive system of improvement of Inland waterways will necee- 
sarily affect the drainage or reclamation of swamp and overflow lands, which are mainly 
rich alluvial tracts largely idong or near waterways. The construction of dikes and 
levees or bank-protective works and the deepening of channels are often closely con- 
nected wiU^ means of control both of overflow and of underflow by drainage. It is 
estimated that there are 77,000,000 acres of such land, now unproductive but which. 
with drainage and protection from overflow, will have exceptionally high agricultural 
value; if divided into 40-acre farms these lands will furnish homes for 10,000,000 
people. 

lo. The control of waterways on which successful navigation depends is so inti- 
mately connected with Uie prevention of floods and low waten, and works designed 
for Uiese purposes with the protection and reclamation of overflow lands and works 
designed therefor; with the 8afes;uarding of banks and maintenance of channels and 
works employed therein; with the purification and clarification of water supply, and 
works designed therefor in conjunction with interstate commerce; with control and 
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Utilisation of power defveloped in connection with worln for the impiovement of 
' navigation; with the standaidisatton of methoda and facilitieB and the cooidinating 
of waterway and railway inatnimentalitieB and throughout the lar^ areas of the 
country with reclamation by irnsation and drainage, and woAb designed primarily 
for these purposes, that local ana special questions conceming the control of water* 
wa^ diould be treated as a general question of national extent, while local or special 
projects should be considered as parts of a comprehenfltve policy of wmterway control 
in tne interests of all the people. 

16. Governmental agencies whose work is related to the use and control of streams 
are now in existence in the Fedend Departments of War, Interior, Aj^culture, and 
Commerce and Labor: and it Is desirable in order to prevent duplication of work and 
function and to avoid unnecesBary delays in the development of the inland water- 
ways that means should be provided for coordinating all such agencies. 

17. While precise figures are not now obtainable, it is safe to say that the current 
value of our inland transfjortation facilities (of which railways form all but a small 
percentage) exceeds one-eighth of our national wealth; yet these facilities are so for 
uuulequate that production is impaired and the growth of the country is retarded. 
While trustworthy estimates can not be made without further data, it is reasonable to 
anticipate that congestion of interstate commerce can be obviated in lane measure by 
judicious improvement of waterways adapted to bar^ and boat traffic, at a figure 
much less tlum that estimated by competent authorities for so increasing railway 
facilities as to meet present needs. It is desixable that additional data be obtained by 
requisite expert investigation. 

18. It is conservative to estimate that judicious improvement of the waterways of 
the country will confer direct benefits through increased transportation fadntiea 
which will exceed the cost, while the collateral benefits will be at least comparable 
with the gain to commerce. Under a coordinated plan^ such collateral benefits as the 
enhanced value of lands reclaimed by irrigation ana drainage, the value of water power 
developed, the increased values due to the prevention of floods and low waters, and the 
great benefits of purified and clarified water, will more than balance the cost of the 
worlm. 

19. In a comprehensive svetem of water improvement and control designed to meet 
present and future needs, the practicability of any project will depend not alone on 
local and general demands of commerce, but measuraSly on attendant natural and 
industrial conditions, including nature of banks and bed, suitability of the ground 
as a foundation for works, volume of water, and lii^ility to floods and low stagee, 
configuration of the waterahed and its susceptibility to control by judicious agricul- 
ture and forestry or by reservoira and other means, local and general demand for pure 
water supply , amount and value of available water power incident to the works, prox- 
imity and costof structural material, relations to existing and prospective projects on 
the same and neighboring waterways, and all other phvsical and economic faclooB en- 
tering into or tending to counterbalance the cost ; and tne local surveys or plans for aoy 
project fihould take account of all such natural and industrial conditions and be 
adapted to the attainment of maximum benefits at the minimum cost. 

20. Existing data concerning the volume, regimen, and other physical features of 
most streams are meaner and unperfect. Since plans for improving and controlling 
the waterways and utilizing the waters must rest on these facts, it is desirable that 
means be employed to extend and perfect physical data relating to the navigable and 
source streams of the country. 

21. The benefits of a comprehensive system of waterway improvement will extend 
to all the people in the several sections and States of the country, and the means 
employed should be devised, so far as possible, to distribute the cost equitably through 
cooperation between Federal agencies, States, municipalities, communities, corpo- 
rations^ and individuals. 

22. In order to improve the inland waterways for navigation and at the same 
time coordinate the agencies and means of transportation, develop the col lateral 
benefits of waterway improvement, adapt all natural and industrial conditions related 
with waterways to the attainment of maximum benefits at the minimum cost, and 
perfect means for distributing the cost equitably between Federal agencies, States, 
municipalities, communities, corporations and individuals in a prompt and efticient 
and economical manner, it is desirable to maintain an administrative agencv with 
large powers for the investigation and elaboration of projects under suitable legisla- 
tive regulation. 

23. The immediate use of natural resources in the rapid development of the countr>' 
are often allowed to stand in the way of more beneficent and permanent utilization. 
This is especially true of all resources connected with running waters, the substantia) 
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value (xf which has not been adequately appreciated. It is clearly practicable, 
without undue expense or interference with current use, to carry out broad plans 
for the complete development of the resources of the country, and thus assure to 
the greatest number of people the greatest good for both the present and the future; 
iKhUe if this i« not done the temporary or partial development of Uiese resources will 
pfevent their full utilization for the general benefit. 8teps should be tidcen without 
delay to outline and initiate the more pressing projects of conservationy and to apply 
practically the principle of conservation before it is too late. 

24. Our unsurpassed natural wealth and the easemess of our people for immediate 
results regardless of future needs have led to a pmicy of extravagant consumption of 
national resources and to an encouragement of monopoly, wherebv an excessive 
share of such resources has been diverted to the enrichment of the few rather than 
preserved for the equitable benefit of the many. Monopolistic tendencies have 
appeared (a) in the extensive control of mineral fuels on puolic lands, whereby large 
values essential to the development of the country have passed beyond public ref- 
lation; (6) in the acquisition and needless destruction of forests, whose preservation 
is a public necessitv for stream control for timber supply and for other purposes; (c) 
in the acquisition oi controlling sites on waterways and the appropriation erf valuable 
water powers with their segre^tion from public uses without adequate compensation, 
whereby indispensable utilities escape public resnilation in the interests of the peo- 
ple; (d) in the segregation of lands, especially in tne semiarid regions, whereby devel- 
opment is retarded so that the lands remain without benefit to conmaerce or advan- 
tage to the mwth of the country; (e) in the cfmtrol of products and <tf transportation 
to disturb tne normal values and natural channels of trade, thereby imposing undue 
burdens on producers and consumers; and (O in various interferences witn the produc- 
tion and coinmerce of the country, whereby prosperity is curtailed and progress im- 
peded. While such monopolistic tendencies have been conspicuous in connection 
with the agencies of transportation, they are now in many cases opposing the best 
utilization of streams by diverting their control from State and Feaeral jurisdiction 
in the public interests tojpersonal and corporate means cd excessive and burdensome 
profit. Since transportation is a primary factor in the existence and development of 
any people, and is increasingly important with the growth of population, it is essential 
that its means should be r^ulatea in the public interests; and any plans for relieving 
congestion of transportation in the United States should be so framed as to employ 
ail proper State, Federal, and municipal agencies in protecting from monopolistic 
control not only the agencies and avenues but also the materials of interstate commerce. 

BBOOVMBNDATIONS. 

A. We recommend that hereafter plans for the improvement of navi|:ation in 
inland waterwavs, or for any use of these waterways in connection with interstate 
commerce, shall take account of the purification of the waters, the development of 
power, the control of floods, the reclamation of lands by irri|ation and drainage, and 
all other uses of the waters or benefits to be derived from their control. 

B. We recommend that hereafter both local and general benefits to the people shall 
be fully considered in any such plans for the improvement of navigation in inland 
waterways or for any use of these waterways in connection with interstate commerce; 
and that wherever practicable Federal agencies shall cooperate wiUi States, munid- 

Sties, communities, corporations, and individuals with a view to an equitable 
ribution of costs and benefits. 

C. We reccommend that hereafter any plans for the navigation or other use of 
inland waterways in connection with interstate commerce shall take full account of 
transfer facilities and sites and of the location of tracks, grades, bridges, dams, depots, 
and other works on navigable and source streams with a view to equitable cooperation 
between waterway and railway facilities for the promotion of commerce and the 
benefit of the people. 

D. We recommend that any plans for improving the inland waterways shall take 
account of the present and prospective relation of rail lines to such waterways, and shall 
ascertain so far as may be whether such waterwasrs when improved will be effectively 
used in the face of railway competition; and that the relations between railways and 
waterwajni be further ezvninea with the purpose of devising means of rendering the 
two systems complementary and harmonious and making such fair division of trafl!ic 
that rates and management may be coordinated economically and with benefit to the 
country. 

'£. We recommend the adoption of means for ascertaining regularly all facts related 
to traffic on the inland waterways and for publishing the same in a form suitable for 
general use. 
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F. We recommend the adoption of means for ascertaining and rendering available, 
at such rate as to meet public necessities, all requisite data related to the physi^ 
character and general utility of the navigable and source streams of the countr^^. 

G. We reconmiend that hereafter any plans for the use of inland waterways in con- 
nection with interstate commerce shall resard the streams of the country as an asset 
to the people, shall take full account of the conservation of all resources connected 
with running waters, and shall look to the protection of these resources frcon monopoly 
and to their administration in the interests of the people. 

H. We recommend that the Congress be asked to xnake suitable proviaion for im- 
proving the inland waterways of the United States at a rate commensurate with the 
needs of the people as determined by competent authority; and we sumst that such 
provision meet these reciuisites, viz, expert framing of a definite p^mcy; certainty 
of continuity and coordination of plan and work; -expert initiative in the choice of 
projects and the succession of works ;^ freedom in selection of projects in accordance 
with terms of cooperation; and the widest opportunity for applying modem busbefl 
methods. 

I. We recommend that the Gonmss be asked to authorize the coordination and 
proi>er development of existing public services connected with waterwa]^; and we 
suggest that such enactment might provide that the President of the United States 
be authorized, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint and or|^anize t 
National Waterways Conmiission, to bring into coordination the Corps of En^eers of 
the Army, the Bureau of Soils, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Corporations, the 
Reclamation Service, and other branches of the public service in so for as their work 
relates to inland waterways, and that he be authorized to make such details and re- 
quire such duties from these branches of the public service in connection with navi- 
gable and source streams as are not inconsistent with law; the said conmiisBion to 
continue the investigation of all oueetions relatine to the development and im|)n)ve- 
ment and utilization of the inlana waterways of the country ana the conservation of 
its natural resources related thereto, and to consider and coordinate therewith all 
matters of irrigation, swamp and overflow land reclamation, clarification and puri6- 
cation of streams, prevention of soil waste, utilization of water power, preservatian 
and extension of forests, regulation of flow and control of floods, transfer racilitiesand 
sites and the regulation and control thereof, and the relations between waterwiyi 
and railwa)rs; and that the commission be empowered to frame and reconunend plans 
for developing the waterways and utilizing the waters, and as authorized bv Cangrem 
to carry out tne same, throu^ established agencies when such are available, in co- 
operation with States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and individnals, 
in such manner as to secure equitable distribution of costs and benefits. 

» « • • W ii A 

Respectfully submitted. 

Thbodorb E. Bxtbton, Chairmtm, 

FsANas G. Nbwlanos. 

Wm. Wabnbr. 

J. H. Bankhbad. 

W J McGeb. 

F. H. Nbwbll. 

GiFFORD PiNGHOT. 

Hbrbbrt Knox Sirtie. 

BUFPLBMBHTART RBFORT of OOmOSBIONBR 8BNAT0R FRANdB G. NBWLARM. 

I concur in the report of the conmussion, but desire to emphasize my belief that 
it is of the highest importance that in dealing with subjects rotating to the respective 
powers, rights, and interests of the Nation, States, municipalities, corpoiations, and 
individuals large powers and a comparatively free nand should be given to an admin- 
istrative bod^ of experts in the full development of projects, lest the complexity of 
the transactions, the time necessary to secure con^pessional approval, and dioer- 
ence of view as to purpose of method may result in indedsion and delay, the wont 
enemies of effective development. 

An ample fund should be provided, to be reenforced from time to time either by 
legislative appropriation or by bond issue, and the administrative board or commiatton 
should be given the power not only to investigate proiects but also, when determined 
to be feasible, to enter, with the approval of the Prasiaent, upon their immediate exe> 
cution; but tne power should be limited so as to prevent such administrative body 
from entering into any contract unless there are suiOicient unappropriated mooeyt in 
the fund to meet the cost therad. 
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IJnleBS some method of construction and development insuring prompt decision 
and exec "ition and continuous and consecutive work by a body of exporta is adopted, 
I fear that the beet of projects may be wrecked in the shoals and quicksands of tegj** 
lAtion. 

Francis G. NeWiands. 

• i" • 

Senator Newlands. I desire to call attention particularly to the 
emphasis laid in this report upon the necessity for coordinating the 
various bureaus and services in the different departments miose 
work relates to water or waterways. If we are to make, any progress 
in the right direction, that is the first thing that ought to be done. 
If Congress is unwilling to do more at the start than to secure this 
coordination, then I respectfully submit that the desir^ result will 
be accomplished by the enactment of legislation along the lines of 
the amendment to the river and harbor bill which I have twice 
oflFered in the Senate and which the Senate has twice voted to 
adopt in substantially the same form, as an amendment to the river 
and harbor bill. 

The first time it was adopted by the Senate it was lost in con- 
ference; the second time it jp^as subsequently stricken out on a 
reserved point of order. 

(The copy of the amendment is hero printed in full, as follows:) 

That a commission, to be known as the River H^ulation Commission, consisting 
of the Secretarv of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary o! Commerce, the chairman of the Commerce Committee of the Senate, 
the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, the chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House of Representatives, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Represen- 
tatives, is hereby created and authorized to bring into coordination and cooperation 
the Corps of Engineers of the Army and other scientific or constructive services of the 
United States that relate to the study, development, and control of waterways and 
water resources and subjects related thereto and to the development and regulation 
of Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with a view to uniting such services through a 
board or boards in investigating questions relating to the development, improvement, 
regulation, and control of navigation as a part of interstate and foreign commerce, 
including therein the related questions of irrigation, forestry, swamp-land reclamation, 
clarification of streams, regulation of flow, control of floods, utilization of water ]x>wer, 
prevention of soil waste, cooperation of railways and waterways, and promotion of 
transfer facilities and sites, and in forming comprehensive plans for the development 
of the waterways and water resources of the eoimtry for every useful purpose by 
cooperation betwen the United States and the sevenu States, municipalities, com- 
munities, corporations, and individuals within the jurisdiction, powers, and rights 
of each, respectively, and with a view to assigning to the United States such portion 
of such development, promotion, regulation, and control as can be properly under- 
taken by the United States by virtue of its power to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce, and by reason of its proprietary interest in the public domain, and to the 
States, municipalities, communities, corporations, and individuals such portion as 
properly belongs to their jurisdiction, rights, and interests, and with a view to properly 
apportioning costs and benefits, and with a view to so uniting the plans and works of 
tne United States within its jurisdiction and of the States and mumdpalities, respec- 
tively, within their jurisdictions, and of corporations, communities, and individuals 
within their respective powers and rights, as to secure the highest development and 
utilization of the waterways and resources of the United States: and such River 
Regulation Commission is authorized to appoint as members of such board or boards 
Budi engineers, transportation experts, experts in water development and utilization, 
and constructors of eminence as it may deem advisable to employ in connection with 
such plans. And for the expenses of such organization, investigation, and plans the 
sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated. 

Senator Newlands. K Congress is willing at this time to go to the 
extent of inaugurating an era of actual construction under an intelli- 
gent and coiUprehensive system for the improvement and regulation 
of our rivers, then I submit that the bill now imder consideration by 

75430—1 7 2S 
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this committee (S. 5736) embodies the needed legislation in verj brief 
and compact form. The amomit of the appropriation is not large 
comparea with the stupendous magnitude ana importance of the 
problems involved, but will be enough to cover the needs for lurgent 
emergency flood-protection work not only on the Mississippi and 
Sacramento Rivers but on other rivers where the need for such 
work is just as pressing and imperative as it is on the Mississippi or 
Sacramento Rivers; and while that is being carried forward the 
complete and detailed plans, estimates, and reports can be prepared 
by tne Board of Water Control and, through the National Water- 
way Commission, submitted to Congress as a basis for further and 
adequate appropriations. 
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